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— Two Documents showing 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE EUROPEAN GREAT POWERS 
AT THE END OF 1938 AND BEGINNING OF 1939 


A Documentary Report 


New Year's Message by the Fiihrer and Chancellor of the Reich 


On the occasion of the New Year, the Fiihrer issued the 
following message : 
National-Socialists, Comrades ! 

National-Socialist Germany takes leave of 1938 in a spirit 
of deep gratitude to Providence for the benefits which it has 
graciously bestowed upon it. The end of that year marks the 
conclusion not only of the sixth year of the National-Socialist 
revolution and of the new government of people and State 
achieved thereby, but also and especially of the most 
eventful year inthe history of our people for 
manycenturies. 

While the work of the National-Socialist movement and 
of our party in the first five years since 1933 was mainly 
directed to overcoming the internal, political, social and econ- 
omic distress of our people, it has, during the last twelve 
months, been possible to solve the greatest problem connected 
with our foreign political position. 

_ Who is there among us who, when considering the Greater 
German Reich established today, will not think with deep 
emotion of the state of affairs with which we were confronted 
six years ago and who will wish, after such an unprecedented 
transformation in the life of a nation, any longer to contest 
the justification of the efforts made and the methods em- 
ployed ? In Germany, no-one who does not consciously wish 
our people ill; in the world around us, however, all those 
who consider, for any reason, that they have cause to deplore 
the resurrection of the Reich. 

When, on the conclusion of this year which has produced 


‘the richest harvest of any year in our history, I look back, I 


am filled with the deepest gratitude, under Providence, to my 
party. It was the National-Socialist movement which per- 


- formed this miracle. God allowed the work to prosper, but 


the Party was His instrument. It has for nearly two decades 


assisted me with unshakable loyalty as the instrument where- 


by I have been enabled to create the first necessary condi- 
tions for the preparation and accomplishment of the German 


_ revival. By indefatigable work over a period of many years, 


it produced that inward unity of our nation which enabled 
me, when the time came for decisive action, to champion 
our people’s right to live, at the risk of evoking the ultimate 
and most grievous danger of all — and in the knowledge that 
the whole nation was behind me with clenched fist. All 
leaders — men and women — of the party, of its fighting 
organizations and of its affiliated associations, as also all the 
millions of conscious, though nameless, comrades of the 
Party: all these active National-Socialists can now, at the 
end of 1938, look back with satisfaction and pride at the 
creation of the Greater German Reich rendered possible by 
their work. 

The establishment by National-Socialism of a new com- 
munity of the people and an unshakable political régime 
enabled me to carry through the work of building up the 
new German army. This army has during the past year, 
stood the first great tests. Officers and men have competed 
with one another in their desire to give their all in the service 
of the National-Socialist Greater German Reich. The German 
people can once more be proud of its soldiers ! 

The State itself and its administration have this year 
brilliantly performed a task of the first magnitude. 

But my thanks go in the first place to the 
whole German people, who have, by their admirable 
behaviour, helped in no small measure to deprive a world 
on the watch of its last hopes of seeing a revival of the old 
hereditary fault of the Germans. No single democratic states- 
man has, during this year, had anything like as much right 
to speak for his nation, as I for mine. This fact, among 
other things, helped to solve without war a 
European question which had to be solved 
somehow. The industry of the German farmers has 
ensured the German people’s food supply and the German 
workman has succeeded in increasing to a remarkable extent 
our economic production. My special thanks are due to the 
hundreds of thousands who have surrounded the western 
boundaries of the Reich with that rampart of armour and 
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concrete which, as we know, no power in the world will ever 
be able to break. During the same period, the organizing 
capacity of our people has achieved signal triumphs. The 
brilliant achievements of the army have been accompanied 
by no less brilliant achievements in the economic and general 
administrative spheres. Historians will be especially struck 
by the fact that, inspite of most extreme political strain and 
the most gigantic efforts and successes, our cultural life was 
not for one instant brought to a standstill, but on the contrary 
underwent a remarkable revival. The National-Socialist 
community has, in all departments of its richly variegated 
life, made good the sins which had for decades — nay, centu- 
ries — been committed against our people. May those who 
were called upon to suffer for years and decades for their 
faith in this community, without being privileged to see the 
establishment of the Greater German Reich, be comforted in 
the land beyond the grave by the knowledge that out of their 
suffering were born the joy and happiness of untold millions. 
Not in vain did they suffer and fall. For 1938 was 
also the year of the great profession of 
faith of a people. Twice in that year Germans were 
called to give their votes: the first time, the old Reich 
together with their compatriots of the new German Ostmark 
and the second time the Sudeten Germans who had also been 
reunited to the Reich.. Thus this year, for the first time in 
the history of our people, the whole of Germany has given 
solemn expression to its political will: namely, to stand 
loyally to the National-Socialist Greater German Reich and 
never to be separated from it, come what may! 


The tasks of the future are the following: the first task 
is and remains — now as in the past — the education of our 


people in the duties of the National-Socialist community, the 
second task is the completion and strengthening of our army, — 
while we regard as our third task the carrying out of the 
Four Year Plan, the solution of the problem presented by the — 
shortage of labour and also — and especially — the economic ~ 
incorporation of the new territories of the Reich. 


In the realm of foreign policy, Germany’s 
place is unalterably fixed. The obligations 
arising outofourfriendshipfor Fascist Italy 
areclearand unshakable. Our appreciation 
of the historic part played by Mussolini in 
the preservation of peace in the year which 
has just terminated must move us to the 
deepest gratitude. We also desire however 
to thank the other statesmen, who, in that 
year, assumed with us the task of seeking 
and finding ways and means of arriving ata 
peaceful solution of questions which cou ld 
nolonger bepostponed. Inworldpoliticsour 
attitude is determined by the Anti-Comin- 
tern Treaty. For the rest, however, we have 
only one desire:: that we may sucteéd, 
during the coming year also, incontributing 
towards the general peace of the world. 
May the grace of God be with our German people as it goes 
forward on the path of its destiny. 


Long live the National-Socialist movement, our German 
people and our Greater German Reich. 


Berchtesgaden, December 31st, 1938. 
Adolf Hitler. 


PEACE ON THE RHINE 


Germany's Latest Contribution towards the Consolidation of Condition in Europe 
and the Maintenance of General Peace 


The German-French Declaration of December 6th, 1938 


Paris, December 6th. 


In the Salle de l’Horloge of the French Foreign Ministry at the Quai d’Orsay, at 4.30 p. m. 


Central European time, the following German-French declaration was signed by the Foreign Ministers of Germany and France. 


DECLARATION 
‘© M. Georges Bonnet, Foreign Minister of the French Republic, and Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop, Foreign 


Minister of the German Reich ; 


‘“‘ Acting in the name and at the order of their Governments are, at their meeting in Paris on December 6th, 1938, 


agreed as follows :— 


(1) The French Government and the German Government fully share the conviction that peaceful and good neigh- 
bourly relations between France and Germany constitute one of the essential elements for the consolidation of the 
situation in Europe and the maintenance of general peace. The two Governments will in consequence use all their 
efforts to ensure the development in this direction of the relations between their countries. 


(2) The two Governments recognize that between the two countries there is no territorial question outstanding (aucune 
question d’ordre territorial ne reste en suspens) and they solemnly recognize as final the frontiers between their 


countries as they now exist. 


(3) The two Governments are resolved, due account being taken of their particular relations with other Powers, toremain 
in contact with regard to all questions interesting their two countries and mutually to consult should a later evolution ‘3 
of those questions threaten to lead to international difficulties. 


‘“< In token whereof the representatives of the two Governments have signed the present Declaration, which comes — 


into immediate effect. 


“Done in duplicate in the French and German languages at Paris, December 6th, 1938. ” 


(Signed) Georges Bonnet. 


Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
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THE PREVIOUS HISTORY OF THE GERMAN-FRENCH DECLARATION 


France’s new Ambassador with the Fiihrer 

The Fiihrer and Chancellor of the Reich to-day received 
the newly appointed French Ambassador, M. Coulondre on 
November 23rd 1938 at the Berghof on the Obersalzberg, in 
order to receive his credentials and the letter of recall of his 
predecessor, M. Francois-Poncet. 

M. Coulondre 
handed the Fiihrer the letters from the President of the 
French Republic and made the following speech in French : 
Monsieur le Chancelier du Reich, 

I have the honour to remit to your Excellency the letter 
in which the President of the Republic accredits me as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
your Excellency. 

In assuming this important task, I am resolved to continue 
the work to which my predecessor devoted himself and 
to make every effort to ensure that permanent relations of 
mutual confidence are maintained between France and 
Germany. 

The two nations have faced one another on the field 
of battle often enough to have learned mutual respect and 
to know that their struggles have in the long run proved 
fruitless. On the other hand, a common frontier, two 
largely complementary economic communities and appre- 
ciation of each other’s qualities and distinctive characte- 
ristics of heart and mind are so many reasons for their 
living on good terms and maintaining good neighbourly 
relations in the intellectual and economic fields, to their 
mutual benefit. 

I know that you appreciate the fact that both have an 
invaluable contribution to make to the European community 
of nations, which they treasure in times of peace and to 
which they will add by loyal and purposeful collaboration 
in the noble competition of intellectual effort and practical 
achievement. 

It is in this spirit that I take over my duties and venture 
to rely for their successful execution upon the sympathetic 
support of your Excellency and of the Government of the 
Reich. 

The Fiihrer and Chancellor of the Reich 
greeted the ambassador and replied to his speech in the 
following terms: 

Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, 

I have the honour to ‘accept from Your Excellency’s hands 
the letter whereby His Excellency the President of the 
French Republic accredits you as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of France to myself. 

I warmly welcome your decision to carry on the work of 
__- your predecessor, M. Francois-Poncet, and to set your hand 
“ to the task of contributing ito the maintenance of durable 

relations of mutual confidence between Germany and France. 

I am in entire agreement with your statement that our two 

nations have every reason to desire, in a spirit of mutual 
7 respect, to cultivate good neighbourly relations, to comple- 
ment one another in the intellectual and economic fields and 

honestly to collaborate. 
&. I am also convinced that peaceful competition between 
our two peoples who are to-day no longer divided by those 
grave sources of discord—frontier disputes—by which their 
relations have so often been hampered in the past, cannot 
but contribute to the general enrichment not only of our 
two countries but of all Europe. 
“s As, inspired by the same conviction, you begin your work 
here, you can rest assured that I will do everything in my 
power to facilitate your task. I extend a cordial welcome 
_ to Your Excellency. : 

aie 


A Statement by the “ Deutsche Nachrichtenbiiro ”. 
Berlin, November 24th 1938. 

On the question of German-French relations, we learn the 
following from a well-informed source : 

The Fuhrer and Reich Chancellor has in recent years 
often had occasion to state that no problems exist between 
France and Germany which are fundamentally contrary to 
good neighbourly relations. After the Munich agreement, the 
desires became identical to give definite expression to the 
aspiration towards such relations. The conditions for an 
agreement between Germany and France in the sense of the 
agreement reached at Munich between Germany and England 
have proved to be extraordinarily favourable in the last few 
weeks. The German and French Governments are therefore 
mutually considering a joint declaration regarding the neigh- 
bourly relations between the two States, and it is to be 
expected that the Reich Foreign Minister, von Ribbentrop, 
will proceed to Paris in the next few days in order to reach 
the conclusion with the French Foreign Minister, Georges 
Bonnet, of the declaration that has been prepared. 


Extract from an Interview by the Reich Foreign Minister, 
von Ribbentrop, with a Representative of “ Paris Soir” on the 
Journey to Paris. 

“Many Frenchmen should know that for a long time I 
have been seeking and working for an understanding with 
France. No one was more pleased than I when the Fiihrer, 
after the assumption of power by the National Socialists, took 
the view that a rapprochement with France was the primary 
condition for the appeasement of Europe. The German people 
gladly followed him, for they have nothing against the 
French, just as the French people, whom I think I know 
well, have nothing against the Germans. The great respect 
felt by the German combatants for the French combatants 
was born in the War. This respect is a favourable soil for 
all understanding and for this reason no one has worked more 
than the former combatants for a rapprochement between our 
two nations 

I am sure that there are no vital questions between France 
and Germany that cannot be settled in an amicable manner. 
France has loyal friends just as Germany has. Why should 
it not be possible to throw a bridge between these friends 
in order to find a basis which can only be of use for all 
countries concerned ? 

As regards Bolshevism, this is a question on which the 
views of many Frenchmen differ from those of the Germans. 
This is perhaps due to the fact that we have long experience 
behind us in this respect. I am firmly convinced that the 
Fiihrer and Mussolini saved European culture when they 
threw down Bolshevism. What would have become of the 
German and Italian works of art, if Bolshevism had become 
the master of Europe? Do not think that I have any intention 
of adopting an attitude towards the internal policy of France. 
But the French people love order and any Frenchman who 
has got to know Bolshevism cannot like it. It seems to me 
that we had proof of this last week. Germany was naturally 
glad of this. 

I saw M. Daladier for the first time in 1933 as Prime 
Minister. Even then I talked with him about the possibility 
of a German-French rapprochement. Although we have since 
then lost more than one opportunity and have passed through 
a number of crises, I am none less glad that it falls to the 
lot of the Daladier Government, with M. Bonnet as Foreign 
Minister — who, I believe, shares the same ideas — to sign 
an important German-French declaration. I hope that this 
declaration will open up a new era for our two countries.“ 
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AFTER THE SIGNATURE 


The French Foreign Minister, M. Bonnet, and the Reich Foreign Minister, 
Herr von Ribbentrop, on the Meaning and Significance of the Declaration 


Communiqué to the Press. 


“ The visit to Paris of the Foreign Minister of the Reich on 
December 6th has provided the opportunity for a wide exchange 
of views. In the course of the conversations Herr von Ribbentrop 
and M. Georges Bonnet proceeded to examine the principal 
European problems, and, more particularly, those directly 
concerning political and economic relations between France and 
Germany. Both parties agreed that the development of relations 
between the two countries on the basis of the formal recognition 
of their frontiers would not only serve their common interests, 
but would constitute an essential contribution to the maintenance 
of peace. 

It is in this spirit that the Foreign Ministers of the two 
countries have signed a declaration which, while leaving 
unaffected the particular relations of the two Governments 
with other Powers, expresses their desire for peaceful collabor- 
ation in a spirit of mutual respect, thereby marking an important 
step along the road to appeasement. ” 


Speech by Herr von Ribbentrop 


‘“‘ With to-day’s declaration, France and Germany, bearing 
in mind the solid basis of the friendship that ties them to other 
States, have reached agreement to put an end to their frontier 
dispute, and, in reciprocally recognizing their territories, to 
clear the way for a mutual recognition of, and consideration 
for, their vital national interests. : 

As partners with full equality of rights, two great nations 
declare themselves ready, after serious differences in the past, 
to establish good neighbourliness in the future. With this decla- 
ration of their intention, they express the conviction that there 
does not exist any real difference between them of vital import- 
ance, such as might justify a serious conflict. The economic 
interests of the two countries are complementary. German art 
and the spiritual life of Germany have drawn valuable inspira- 
tions from France, just as Germany, on her side, has frequently 
enriched French art. The respect that the German people and the 
French people earned for themselves by their courage during 
the World War may, in time of peace, find its natural complement 
and grow even stronger, thanks to the courage and to the energy 
shown by each people in their daily work. 

I am convinced that to-day’s French-German Declaration 
will help to remove historical prejudices, and that the improve- 
ment in our neighbourly relations expressed by this declaration, 
will earn not only the unanimous approval of the Governments 
of our two States, but also that of their peoples. The views of 
the German people on a reorientation of the relations between 
the two States were made clear by the warm welcome given to 
the Prime Minister, M. Edouard Daladier, at Munich. The many 
signs of sympathy that I have seen in the few hours that I have 
been in Paris show, also, the extent to which the French people 
share these feelings. I hope that to-day’s Declaration will mean 
the beginning of a new era in the relations beween our two 
peoples. ” 

M. Bonnet’s Reply 


,», | should like, first of all, to greet the Foreign Minister of 
the German Reich, whom we are very happy to welcome, and 
whose presence here emphasizes the importance of the document 
we have just signed. 

The efforts of the French Government, like those of all its 
predecessors, have always aimed, with the same sincerity, at 
the maintenance and the organization of peace. Putting relations 
between France and Germany on a basis of good neighbourliness, 
and expressing their joint intention to develop their peaceful 


relations are elements essential to this principle. That is why 
I am particularly pleased with the signature of this French-— 
German Declaration, which, by solemnly recognizing the existing 
frontiers, puts an end to a long historical struggle and opens the 
road to collaboration which must help the conviction that 
between the two countries there exists no difference of a kind 
which can jeopardize the peaceful nature of their relations. 

This conviction is strengthened by the mutual regard for their 
intellectual relations that has always existed between the two 
countries, and by the mutual esteem felt by two peoples which, 
after their heroism during the World War, desire to work together 
in an atmosphere of understanding and of peace. 

Moreover, I have no doubt that this declaration will make 
a contribution—of which the future will confirm the value— 
towards general appeasement ; it marks a particularly important 
stage in the task of reconciliation and cooperation with which 
France ardently desires to see other peoples associated. ” 


Extract from an Interview by M. Bonnet with a Represen- 
tative of the “ Berliner Tageblatt ”. 


“The German-French declaration is intended to create the 
atmosphere neccessary for sincere co-operation. Between two 
countries with such great intellectual and economic forces, 
there must be numerous opportunities for such co-operation. 
The development of cultural and material exchanges will, I 
am sure, be of benefit to both nations in all spheres of life. 

It is neccessary that all nations, without giving up their 
traditional friendships, should be able to live in an atmos- 
phere of concord. In this connection I cannot do better than 
remind you of the words of the Reich Foreign Minister, when 
he said: There are two axes, and a bridge must be thrown 
across them. , 

No one desires more than I do that the nations of Europe, 
while retaining intact the varied wealth of their individual — 
qualities and their secular culture, and while feeling that 
they are no longer threatened in their existence or their 
frontiers, should be able to devote all their efforts towards 
peaceful co-operation. 

For my part I am glad that it was possible to establish 
personal contacts between the Reich Foreign Minister and 
myself in connection with the signature of the German-French 
declaration. I am very glad at the cordiality with which the 
conversations took place and I believe that such meetings are 
in fact of use for the free exchange of opinions and for the 
settlement of questions raised by the common interests of the 
nations. ” 


Extract from an Interview by M. Bonnet with a Represen- 
tative of the “ Essener National-Zeitung ”. 


“The Franco-German declaration, which represents an 
important contribution to European peace, is received with 
almost unanimous satisfaction by the public opinion of France. _ 
The French people, whose peaceful aspirations are in accord- 
ance with their sense of honour and dignity, earnestly desire — 
that normal relations and sincere collaboration should be — 
established with Germany. ; 

France desires from the bottom of her heart that the — 
declaration which has just been signed should be the prelude © 
to a real and permanent détente. She will do everything in — 
order that the hopes attached to this agreement may in future 
be realised. This should be all the easier as the fundamental — 
century-old conflict regarding common frontiers is now — 
settled. ; ioe 


There are very many spheres in which co-operation 
between the two countries can be established. 

While the moral atmosphere is the primary condition of 
any co-operation, commercial and economic relations are, in 
my opinion, one of the most important tasks for the welfare 
of the individual and the prosperity of the nations. 

A great effort is also required for the exchange of 
touristic and intellectual relations. 

France keenly desires that the conflict in which the 
Spaniards are engaged should be terminated and that they 
should be free to settle their own fate freely. She has left, 
and will leave, nothing undone to facilitate within the frame- 
work of a general agreement the conclusion of this murderous 
conflict, since she considers that this is an essential condition 
for general appeasement in Europe. 

I was very glad to be able to receive the Foreign Minister, 
Herr von Ribbentrop, in Paris. I regard him as a sympathetic 
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colleague, whose extraordinary statesmanlike and diplomatic 
qualities I highly respect. In particular I was glad at the 
cordiality with which the discussions with him were carried 
on. 

I should like to state in conclusion that France is a country 
which is profoundly attached to public order and social peace. 
An eloquent proof of this has just been furnished. The 
French, who have a strong feeling for moderation and bal- 
ance, can always distinguish between civil duties and the 
interests of the nation. 

Their reason seldon betrays them. They therefore approve 
with a very great majority what has just been attained in 
respect of German-French agreement. 

It is particularly characteristic that the two nations, which 
learned to respect each other on the field of battle, now 
desire to work together in an atmosphere of agreement and 
peace. 


Italy's Aftitude to the German-French Declaration 


A Statement by the “ Informazione Diplomatica ”. 
Rome, December 8th, 1938 


“Responsible quarters in Rome fully understand the 
reasons which led to the signature of the declaration ; it is 
received with sincere joy since it will help considerably to 
clear up the relations between the two States concerned. 

Italy was not surprised at this event, for the Reich Foreign 
Minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop, had informed the Head of 
the Italian Government, Signor Mussolini, of it at the end of 
October, to which the Duce replied that he considered such 
a declaration as particularly calculated to ensure definite 
peace. Even without this, Italy could not have been surpris- 
ed, because the Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor, Adolf Hitler, 
has frequently stated in solemn and unequivocal words that 
he regards the period of territorial differences between Ger- 
many and France as at an end, and the frontier between the 
two countries as definitely established. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that the peculiar, 
powerful and unexampled political mechanism which is 
known as the Rome-Berlin axis, is not a dividing wall. Italy 


therefore followed with sympathy Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
journey to Paris and the initiation of better relations between 
France and Germany, just as Germany sincerely welcomed 
the agreement which restored good neighbourly relations 
between Great Britain and Italy in the Mediterranean. Every- 
one is aware that Italy does not believe in eternal peace and 
the fixing for all time of interests and special relationships, 
but gladly welcomes anything calculated to bring the nations 
closer together. 

Responsible circles in Rome are nevertheless regretfully 
compelled to note that M. Bonnet’s policy has met with violent 
resistance in many quarters in France, since it is still im- 
possible to do away with the remains of the Versailles spirit 
and some people would be glad to bring history back to Ver- 
sailles, which is of course impossible. It might be possible for 
certain French circles to obtain the false impression that the 
Paris declaration might cause a crack in the axis; but such 
fantastic ideas can only be regretted and can only arise among 
people who do not know the development and the style of 
the two nations and the essence of the Berlin-Rome axis 
which connects the two revolutions. ” 


Statement by the French Foreign Minister, M. Bonnet, 
on the French Government's Foreign Policy in the Chamber on December 20th, 1938 


“The foundation of our diplomatic action remain the 
Franco-British Entente. If one of the two nations were the 
object of unprovoked aggression, the other would not fail 
to come to its assistance. This was affirmed by M. Yvon 
Delbos, on December 4th, 1936, in a reply to a speech by Mr. 
Eden. I repeat it today on behalf of the French Government. 

‘In case of an unprovoked agression, all the forces of 
France, on land, at sea and in the air, would be spontaneously 
and immediately used for the defence of Great Britain.’ 

How could it be otherwise in the case of two nations 
like France and England, whose relations, according to the 
words of Mr. Chamberlain himself, ‘are so close that they 
go beyond mere legal obligations, because they are based 
on the identity of our interests ?’ i 

In any case, the Franco-British Entente has never been 
closer than at present. The present Government had hardly 
been formed when President Daladier and myself left for 
London. Less than a month ago Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
_ Halifax were, in turn, the guests of France. 

Between these two series of conversations in which our 
agreement was made manifest, Franco-British co-operation 
has not failed for a single day or hour, either in its conti- 


nuity or in its object, namely the maintenance of general 
peace, which Mr. Chamberlain has personally defended with 
an energy by which he has earned the admiration and grati- 
tude of all peoples in all countries. 

Given the Franco-British entente, the question arose of 
making the relations of France with neighbouring nations as 
confidant and cordial as possible. The joint declaration 
signed by Chancellor Hitler and Mr. Neville Chamberlain at 
Munich found its natural extension in the agreement signed 
in Paris by M. von Ribbentrop and myself. 

You know the terms of this Franco-German declaration. 
It emphasises that the good relations between France and 
Germany are an essential condition of European peace. It 
involves the solemn recognition of our frontiers. It main- 
tains intact the special relations of each Government with 
third Powers. It provides that France and Germany will 
consult with each other in all cases where a question concern- 
ing these two countries gives rise to international difficulties. 

This is an act the scope of which cannot be underesti- 
mated by anyone. None of us is afraid that a conflict might 
break out in Europe if France and Germany opposed it with 
the same good will on both sides. There is not a single 
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Frenchmann who does not feel that the peace of Europe 
would be really ensured if France and Germany succeeded 
in avoiding all antagonism and misunderstandig with each 
other. 

We are, of course, very far from maintaining that we 
have settled all the problems which the political future may 
raise. We think we have worked effectively towards this 
appeasement of spirits, without which problems and disputes 
constantly multiply and grow worse. 

We have brought the same desire for a détente, for good 
harmony and good neighbourly relations with Italy. 

Since it came to power, the Government has stressed its 
desire to re-establish normal relations between Italy and 
France and to remove the difficulties and misunderstandings 
which may divide two great nations that have the most 
obvious reasons for approaching and understanding each 
other on account of their geographical, cultural and histo- 
rical connections. 

We have shown it, not only by speeches, by by deeds and 
acts. 

We have therefore been surprised at the demonstations 
which occurred a few days ago in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies. 

It is just to point out that, as a result of the steps 
taken by our Ambassador in Rome, the Italian Government 
informed us that it did not identify itself with these 
demonstrations and that they should in no way be considered 
as the expression of its policy. We took note of this. 

But I wish to repeat to you what I said the other day to 
our Foreign Affairs Committee: France will never agree 
to cede an inch of her territory to Italy. Any attempt to 


realise such a claim could only lead to an armed conflict. 
And when I speak of French territory. I include, for instance, 
Tunis, all the settlements of the Somali Coast, Corsica, Nice 
and Savoy. 

This declaration should fully reassure the populations, 
which must therefore fully retain their calm. 

As regard Spain, we naturally remain true to the prince 
ple which has inspired the policy of non-intervention. We 
intend to respect the decisions of the plan of the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee in London, which was drawn up by a 
joint resolution to which all the great States concerned gave 
their approval. 

France wishes her Spanish neighbour and sister the 
prompt termination of these fratricidal struggles. She 
believes that civil peace would soon be established if all the 
foreign States left the Spaniards alone to face each other 
on the soil of their common fatherland. 

These are, gentlemen, the guiding lines and general 
inspirations of our policy; the French Government, like 
France herself, desires above all the peace of Europe in the 
mutual respect of all. It is determined never to let any 
opportunity slip of favouring the necessary Tapprochenient 
of the nations and peoples. 

But, while France passionately desires an understanding 
with all peoples, whatever their régime, it would be wrong 
to regard this desire for peace as a sign of renunciation or 
weakness. 

The Governement is determined under all circumstances 
to preserve the possessions of France. It will remain the 
faithful guardian of her dignity and greatness.” 


Extract from the Speeches by the Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, 
at the Banquet of the Foreian Press Association, in London on December 13th, 1938 
and in the House of Commons on December 19th, 1938 


“My aim has been consistently the same from beginning 
to end. Faced with a situation in which relations between 
this country on the one hand and Germany and Italy on the 
other were rapidly deteriorating and in so doing steadily 
destroying the confidence in Europe in the maintenance of 
peace, it seemed to me that only two alternatives were open 
to us. One was to make up our minds that war was inevitable 
and to throw the whole energies of the country into prepa- 
ration for it. The other was to make a prolonged and 
determined effort to eradicate the possible causes of war 
and to try out the methods of personal contact and discussion, 
while at the same time proceeding steadily with such rearma- 
ment as was necessary to restore the power of defence which 
we had voluntarily abandoned for a period of many years. 

There are some who sincerely believe that the first course 
was the one we should have taken. I believe that in this 
country they are in a small minority. I did not take that 
view myself and I do not take it now. 

I chose the second course, and my aim has never wavered. 
The goal is not only peace, but confidence that peace can be 
maintained. I never imagined that the goal could be attained 
in the twinkling of an eye or without checks, disappoint- 
ments, and setbacks. I have had them all, perhaps in greater 
measure than I had anticipated, but I 'am neither disheartened 
nor deterred by these passing phases. 

And when I look back over this past year and consider 
the record of our actions I confess I am astonished at the 
pessimism which seems to possess some of our critics. They 
profess, and I am sure their profession is made in all sincerity, 
that they too desire peace above all things. But if you want 
peace you must seek and ensure it. You must find out what 
threatens it and -you must take active positive steps to remove 


that threat. 


In pursuit of our aim the British Government 
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has been active, and it has not been unsuccessful. Let me — 


remind you of the agreements which stand up like milestones 
to mark our progress as the year has gone by 3 

In April we made the agreement between the United 
Kingdom and Eire—an agreement which brought to an end 
the long and bitter struggle between our two countries. In 
that same month we concluded the Anglo-Italian Agreement 


and thereby closed the breach which had unhappily for a 


time interrupted the old friendship between us. In September 
came the Munich Agreement, followed by the Anglo-German 
declaration. In due course that has led to the complementary 
Franco-German declaration signed a few days ago. And 
lastly let me mention the Anglo-American Trade Agreement, 


because, while it is primarily a commercial treaty, I regard 


that agreement as symbolic of the good relations happily 
existing between the United States and ourselves. 
Here, then, in something less than 12 


months are five major international agree- 


ments, three of which have been concluded 
between democratic and authoritarian Sta- 
tes. 


results. aE 
Of course, I am well aware that the Munich Agreement 
has been described in some quarters not as an example of 
cooperation but as a defeat for democracies. The curious 
thing is that that description comes from men who are proud 
to call themselves democrats. 


such pronouncements do no service to democracy or to the 
In my view 


chances of further international ‘cooperation. 


Surely that is an achievement which calls for satisfac- — 
tion rather than pessimism, and one which should encourage 
us to persist in a policy which has given such remarkable 


I cannot help thinking that 


y 


r 


_ jnterest. 


we should not try to assess the results of such meetings in 
terms of victory or defeat. We should rather remember what 
was the alternative which the Munich Agreement averted— 
namely, an attempt to effect a revision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles by force instead of by discussion, an attempt which 
would certainly have resulted in a condition of affairs very 
different from the peaceful atmosphere in which we are din- 
ing here to-night. 

In the days when the League of Nations was at the height 
of its prestige I always used to think that one of its most 
valuable features was the opportunity it gave of personal 
contacts between the Ministers of the various members of the 
League at their periodical meetings in Geneva. To-day such 
opportunities are sadly limited, and if these personal contacts, 
so indispensable to good understanding, are to be effected, 
other means must be sought. 


Let me now turn to another aspect of British policy, that 
which is concerned with our military preparations.” 


Mr. Chamberlain then repeated the statements which he 
had made in previous speeches regarding the objects of British 
rearmament which aimed in particular at filling the gaps in 
the defence forces and at fulfilling the obligations towards 
the British Empire and under existing agreements. 

“Those obligations we must be ready to fulfil, and our 
preparations have now proceeded far enough for us to say 
with confidence that we are in a position to do so. But let 
me once again repeat this. No one recognizes more fully 
than I that the process of piling up armaments for whatever 
cause must in time exhaust the resources of any nation, 
resources which should properly be devoted to the advance- 
inent of the prosperity and happiness of its own people. No 
one, therefore, would more gladly than I join in any inter- 
national arrangement that would limit or reduce armaments 
all round by mutual agreement. 

It is the absence of that peace of mind which to-day 
weighs upon the world, and in its turn by destroying 
confidence prevents us from reaping the material advantages 
1o which human progress in mastering the forces of nature 
should entitle us. And I would conclude by appealing 
through you to all the nations you represent to realize that 
cur aim should be the happiness of all our peoples and that 
that happiness can only be attained if we are willing to lay 
aside suspicion and prejudice, to cease looking for points of 
differences, and to search instead for points of agreement. 

Not many generations ago we were at war with the 
United States of America ; to-day such a conflict has passed 
beyond the bounds of possibility. In my own lifetime we 
were within an ace of war with France; to-day such a 
catastrophe seems as remote as war with America. In fact, 
our relations with France are so close as to pass beyond mere 
legal obligations, since they are founded on identity of 
If we have succeeded, then, in reducing the field of 
possible wars thus far, is there any reason why we should not 
carry it further until we can attain such a general sense of 
security that all of us can lay aside our weapons and devote 
ourselves to the benefit of the human race? | 

For my part, great as may be the obstacles, discouraging 
as may appear the outlook in certain respects, I believe it to 
be possible to attain our goal provided we can keep our 
purpose firm, our courage undaunted, and our faith 
untarnished. ” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Reply to Mr. Dalton’s proposed 


Vote of Censure. 


Mr. Dalton had painted a picture of the terrible plight 


fof Czecho-Slovakia and of the gloomy prospects in the coun- 


tries neighbouring that State, all of which he attributed to 


_ the Munich Agreement. He regretted that Mr. Dalton, did 
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not tell them in so many words what he would have been 
prepared to do had he been in his (the Prime Minister’s) 
position. One could only guess, by implication, what he would 
have done. They must assume that he would have done the 
reverse of what Mr. Dalton had said that they did. If one 
might take that conclusion, he would say that that policy 
would have involved us in war simultaneously with Japan, 
with Germany, with Italy, and with General Franco, too. 

Mr. Dalton did not accept that description of the policy 
he would have had the Government follow ; he wished he 
would have said in so many words what the alternative was. 
At least they might have seen how wide was the gap which 
divided them. It would have been wise, if Mr. Dalton had 
no policy of his own to put forward, to try at least to give 
a chance of success to the policy which the Government were 
putting forward, with the aims of which he believed the 
whole House agreed, even if it did not agree as to the 
methods. 

If that policy, having had a full chance of success, were 
nevertheless to fail, he himself would be the first to agree 
that something else must be put in its place. But he was 
getting a good many letters which convinced him that the 
country did not want the policy abandoned. Whatever views 
might be expressed in the House, he was convinced that the 
general public desired them to continue their efforts. 

Taking Europe first, he thought the whole House approv- 
ed the fact that the relations between ourselves 
and France remained of the most cordial character. He 
had expressed our conception of what those relations meant on 
Tuesday last, and was gratified to note that the same views 
about our relations prevailed on the other side of the Chan- 
nel. Such declarations as had now been made by the two 
Governments were really more significant than actual trea- 
ties, because in the end it was the intentions of Governments, 
rather than the forms of words embodied in them, which 
counted the most if occasion arose to make them effective. 

“When I turn to the Mediterranean, I must sorrowfully 
admit that the strugglein Spain, which has now been 
raging for 2% years, still shows no sign of coming to a speedy 
end. Throughout our policy has been consistently followed 
on the lines which we originally laid down—namely, that we 
would abstain from intervention in the affairs of another 
country. We have tried by every means in our power to 
induce other countries to follow the same policy, or, where 
they have taken a contrary course, to reduce intervention by 
international agreement. 

The hon. member (Mr. Dalton) addressed to me a question 
about the pledges given us by the Italian 
Government, which he declared had been broken, and 
which, in his view, rendered it inappropriate that the forth- 
coming visit to Rome by the Foreign Secretary and myself 
should take place. These charges against the Italian Govern- 
ment are to the best of my belief not well founded but it 
cannot be denied that, according to the information of the 
Government, a certain amount of assistance has been given in 
men and material to both sides in recent months, and on 
General Franco’s side some of this assistance appears to have 
come from Italy. 

The question therefore arises whether that assistance 
amounts to such a degree as constitutes a breach of the 
pledge which the Italian Government gave. 

The men who were being sent to Spain since last October’ 
had amounted to as many as 200. We cannot say that there has 
been any increase in the Italian effectives in Spain since 
October, andI do not think that what has been sent can fairly 
be said to amount to a breach of the pledge which was gives 
to us by the Italian Government. 

The hon. gentleman also put some ciesiions about the 
granting of belligerent rights, and he asked 
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whether the Government still stood where they had stood on 
that question. I can only repeat what has been said over and 
over again, that so long as there are foreign troops in Spain, 
and so long as no other solution has been found for the 
Spanish question but that which is involved in the non- 
intervention plan, his Majesty’s Government do not propose 
to grant belligerent rights to the parties in Spain other than 
in accordance with the non-intervention plan itself. 

I want to say something else about the visit to 
Rome. As I have explained before, we are not going to Rome 
with any fixed agenda or with the expectation of bringing 
back any new specific agreement. We are going there to 
exchange views with the Italian Government on all or any 
matters of common interest. We are going with a genuine 
desire to improve our relations by a better understanding of 
one another’s points of view, and through the personal contact 
that we can establish there to strengthen confidence between 
us—a confidence which, if we can be successful in establish- 
ing it, must necessarily contribute to the general stability of 
Europe and more especially to that of the countries which 
border on the Mediterranean. 

Now I turn to Germany. Our relations with Germany 
as I would like to see them were set forth in the Munich 
Declaration. Its terms are now familiar to everybody, but 
I would like to say something more on tthe subject this after- 
noon. Twenty years ago we emerged from the greatest War 
in our history, and we who lived through that War are not 
likely to forget the immense effort and dogged determination 
with which the German people pursued that struggle to the 
end. It was not to be expected that after such a long and 
bitter conflict it would be possible to view the situation with 
the same calm and the same detachment as we can view it 


to-day. During those 20 years we have come to realize that 
in the post-War period the treatment of the 
German people was neither generous nor 
wise. 

With the passage of time has come to us a recognition of 
their great qualities and a strong desire to see them cooperat- 
ing in the restoration of European civilization. There is no 
spirit of vindictiveness here. There is no desire to hamper 
their development or to cramp their tremendous vitality as a 
nation. On the contrary we have a firm conviction that 
unless this strong and virile people can be induced, in 
partnership with others, to improve the general lot, there will 
be neither peace nor progress in Europe in the things that 
inake life worth living. 

At the same time I must add that it is not enough for us 
to express that desire. It takes two to make an agreement 
just as it takes two to make a war, and I am still waiting for 
a sign from those who speak for the German people that they 
share this desire and that they are prepared to make their 
contribution to the peace which would help them as much as 
it would help us. 

Once again I should like to repeat my conviction that the 
foreign policy of his Majesty’s Government during the last 18 
months has been right all along. If I had to live those 
18 months over again I would not change it by one jot. 
(Ministerial cheers). Whether it ultimately achieves its aim 
remains to be seen, but that is not a matter which depends 
upon us alone. Even if it were to fail I should still say that 
it was right to attempt it because the only alternative was 
war, and I would not take that awful responsibility upon my 
shoulders unless it was forced upon me by the madness of 
others. ” 


THE HISTORY OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK CRISIS 


Text of the Speech by the Italian Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, in Rome on November 30th, 1938 
The Test of the Rome-Serlin Axis 


On December 18th, 1987, in reply to M. Chvalkovsky, at 
that time Czechoslovak Minister in Rome, who inquired of me 
as-to the Italian attitude in ease of a Ger- 
man-Czechoslovak crisis, I said: “The fate of 
Czechoslovakia, in its present political structure, is not a problem 
of primary importance for Italy. We have no direct conflicts 
with the Czechs, but they concern us on account of their relations 
with the neighbouring States with whom we are connected by 
links of firm friendship. We would therefore like to give you 
some advice. 

Conclude an agreement with Berlin, Bu- 
dapest and Warsaw, and conclude it quick- 
ly aud freely, before. you arescompelled 
to do so by the inexorable development of 
events. You would make a grave mistake if, forgetful of 
past and recent experience, you closed your eyes to facts and 
continued to cling to fallacious illusions regarding collective 
security and the practical possibilities of geographically distant 
friendships.” 

With these statements, the fundamental importance of 
which did not escape M. Chvalkovsky, I at that time laid down 
the attitude adopted by Italy towards 
Czechoslovakia. 

It was a clear, unequivocal and logical 
position, which arose out of Mussolini’s 
conception of European political life and 
of the struggle waged for many years by 
Fascism against the false and dangerous 
structure of Versailles, of which Czecho- 
slovakia was the most typical expression. 


LA STORIA DELLA CRISI CECOSLOVACCA 
Il testo del grande discorso tenuto dal Conte Galeazzo Ciano, 
ministro degli Affari Esteri, davanti alla Camera fascista a 
Roma il 30 novembre 1938 

Il 18 dicembre dell’ Anno XVI, al signor Chvalkovsky, 
allora ministro plenipotenziario di Cecoslovacchia a Roma, 
che preoccupato del minaccioso addensarsi di nubi nel cielo 
del suo Paese mi interrogava per conoscere quale sarebbe 
stato l’atteggiamento italiano di fronte ad 
un’eventuale crisi céco-tedesca, risposi esatta- 
mente cosi : 

«Il destino della Cecoslovacchia, nella sua struttura poli- 
tica attuale, non é, per noi, problema di primissimo piano. 
Noi non abbiamo contestazioni dirette con i céchi, ma essi 
ci interessano di riflesso per le loro relazioni con gli Stati 
confinanti, cui noi siamo invece legati da vincoli di solida 
amicizia. Percié desideriamo darvi un consiglio. 


«Realizzate un accordo con Berlino, con 
Budapest e con Varsavia, e realizzatelo 
presto, liberamente, avanti di esservi cos- 


tretti dall’ inesorabile spinta degli avveni- 
menti. Poiché farete grave errore se, dimentichi di 
esperienze lontane e recenti, chiuderete gli occhi davanti alla 
realta, e continuerete a nutrire fallaci illusioni sulla consis- 
tenza della cosidetta sicurezza collettiva di marca societaria 
o sulle possibilita pratiche delle amicizie geograficamente 
lontane. » at 
Con queste dichiarazioni, la cui fondamentale importanza 
non sfuggi al signor Chvalkovsky, veniva fin da allora fissata 
la posizione italiana néi confironti 2ceam 
Cécoslovacchia. 
Posizione chiara, inéquivoca, logica- 
mente derivante dalla concezione mussoli- 
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The Peace Treaties, repudiating the nationality principles 
which had been proclaimed during the Great War and announced 
as an obligation at the time of the armistice, had created this 
new paradoxical republic on the foundations of a political 
strategical conception which represented the most open violation 
of those principles, so that even at the Peace Conference the 
Czech delegates, in order to disguise the violence which they 
desired to commit, submitted a Memorandum expressing their 
intention of organising a Czechoslovak State in a federal form 
which would guarantee the autonomy and rights of the various 
nationalities. This obligation was never kept. The national 
minorities were entrusted to the equivocal and inconclusive 
system of social protection which inwardly permitted of the 
methodical oppression of the rights of each national group 
while outwardly favouring the creation of a system of alliances 
and guarantees with the object of preventing any peaceful 


revision of frontiers that had been unjustly drawn. The desire 


to make Czechoslovakia the basis of a system for encircling 
Germany and Hungary became more and more obvious, thus 
removing any possibility of agreement and friendship of the mino- 
rities with the Czechoslovak State. The minorities did not at 
that time demand either the dissolution of the State or their 
separation from the Republic. But it was the Prague Government 
itself which undermined the foundations of the State by brutally 
placing the minorities in front of the alternative of either accept- 
ing a policy which would have compelled them to take arms 
against their brothers on the other side of the frontier or of 
rebelling openly against the violence to which they were subject. 

This was the fatal link which connected the external and 
internal policy of Czechoslovakia and which became more and 
more evident with the failure of the last attempts of the German 
minorities to cooperate with the Czechoslovak State and with 
the sharpening of Benesh’ anti-German 
molley which léd in the spring of 1985 to 
DeeeoomeclusioOnvoteavhe Czech-Soviet Pact 
tmat made Czechoslovakia the bridgehead 
of Bolshevism in Danubian Europe. 


*k 
* * 

At that moment the beginning of the decisive crisis was 
perceptible. Events of incalculable gravity 
Pemeepiace With imereasing force in Kurope 
and the world. 

The first of these, not only in chronological order, was 
the conquest of Abyssinia by the Italian people 
which placed our country on the imperical plane, together with 
the disastrous failure of sanctions and the final collapse of the 
Geneva ideology. 

In the atmosphere created in Europe by the Ethiopian war, 
Germany, which had returned under the sign of Nazism to 
its political and military traditions, began the vast action 
mapene revision of the * peace treatiés and 
prepared the way for national unity within the frontiers of the 
Third Reich. In March 1938, when the union of Austria with 
Germany took place, and was confirmed by the plebiscite of 
April 10th, it was clear that henceforward the system of oppres- 
sion by which the Czechoslovak State had been constructed and 
maintained was also at an end. Neither the Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia could longer bear the system of increasing violence 
imposed on their territory, nor could Nazist Germany longer 
tolerate the maintenance of this impossible system. 

Under these circumstances the definite problem arose in 
the spring of 19388, when Henlein put forward the claim to 
Sudeten German rights in his Karlsbad programme. 
It should be noted that even at that time there was no question 
of a territorial solution. If a system of cantons had been put into 
effect frankly and speedily, this would have satisfied the Sudeten 
demands at any rate foratime. But nothing was done. 


The Prague Government showed the gros- 


sestlack of comprehension and endeavoured 
to delay any decision by exasperating obs- 
truction. 
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niana della vita politica europea e dalla 
lotta che da lunghi anni ormai il Fascismo 
conduceva contro la falsa, pericolante e 
pericolosa architettura di Versaglia, della 
quale proprio la Cecoslovacchia era la pit 
tipica espressione. 

I trattati di pace, ripudiando i principi di nazionalita che 
erano stati proclamati durante il corso della grande guerra 
e annunciati come preciso impegno al momento dell’armis- 
tizio, avevano creato la nuova paradossale repubblica ponen- 
done le basi su una concezione politico-strategica, che rap- 
presentava la pit aperta violazione di questi principi, tanto 
che alla stessa Conferenza della Pace, per mascherare la 
violenza che si voleva commettere, i delegati céchi dichiara- 
rono in un memoriale la loro intenzione di organizzare lo 
Stato cecoslovacco in una forma federale che garantisse 
Yautonomia e i diritti delle singole nazionalita. A questo 
impegno non fu mai tenuta fede. Le minoranze nazionali 
furono affidate all’equivoco, inconcludente regime della 
protezione societaria, che permise all’interno la metodica 
compressione dei diritti di ogni gruppo etnico, e che favori 
all’esterno la creazione di un sistema di alleanze e garanzie 
destinato ad impedire ogni pacifica revisione dei confini 
ingiustamente tracciati. Sempre piu manifesta apparve la 
volonta di valersi della Cecoslovacchia come del fulcro di 
un sistema di accerchiamento della Germania e dell’Ungheria, 
annullando con cid ogni possibilita di convivenza o di col- 
laborazione delle minoranze con lo Stato cecoslovacco. Esse 
non chiedevane la dissoluzione dello Stato, né, allora, il 
distacco definitivo dalla Repubblica. Ma era il Governo di 
Praga che minava le basi dello Stato mettendo brutalmente 
questa alternativa di fronte alle minoranze: o accettare una 
politica che le avrebbe portate a prendere le armi contro 
i fratelli d’oltre confine o ribellarsi apertamente contro la 
violenza di cui erano oggetto. 

Tale era il nesso fatale che legava politica estera e poli- 
tica interna della Cecoslovacchia, nesso che appare sempre 
piu evidente allorché si considerano il decadere degli estremi 
tentativi di collaborazione delle minoranze tedesche con lo 
Stato cecoslovacco e l’inasprimento della politica anti- 
germanica di Benes, per giungere, nella pri- 
nua wem aacdele torsion esa lla co nclius1o nee de le plalttio 
ceco-sovietico, che faidella Cecoslovac- 
Ghia agate st ae. di ponte del bolscevismo 
nell’Europa Danubiana. 
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In quel momento si pu6é riconoscere V’inizio della crisi de- 
cisiva. Avvenimenti di peso incalcolabile si 
produconc intanto con ritmo incalzante in Europa 
e nel mondo. 

Tra essi primo, non solo nell’ordine cronologico, la con- 
quista dell’Abissinia da parte del popolo italiano, 
che porta sul piano imperiale il nostro Paese, e segna, attra- 
verso il clamoroso fallimento delle sanzioni, il tramonto defi- 
nitivo di ogni ideologia ginevrina. 

E’ nel clima creato in Europa dalla guerra etiopica che 
la Germania, rinata sotto i segni del Nazismo nella 
grandezza delle sue tradizioni politiche e militari, inizia 
la vasta azione di revisione dei trattati di 
pace e prepara l’unificazione nazionale nelle frontiere del 
Terzo Reich. Avvenuta nel marzo 1938 l’unione dell’Austria 
alla Germania, e consacrata col plebiscito del 10 aprile questa 
unione, é€ evidente che é€ oramai anche spezzato il sistema di 
compressione con cui lo Stato cecoslovacco era stato costruito 
e mantenuto. Né i tedeschi di Cecoslovacchia possono pit 
oltre subire il regime di crescente violenza imposto ai loro 
territori, né la Germania nazista puo piu oltre tolierare il 
mantenimento di questo inqualificabile regime. 

In tali termini si pone il problema concreto nella prima- 
vera del 1938, quando Henlein fissa nel programma di 
Carlsbad la rivendicazione dei diritti sudetici. Conviene 
notare che neanche allora si prospetta il distacco territoriale. 
Una cantonalizzazione dello Stato onestamente e rapida- 
mente realizzata avrebbe potuto, almeno per un certo tempo, 
soddisfare le richieste sudetiche. Niente. Il Governo 
di Praga oppone la pit. sordida incompren- 
sione ecerca diprocrastinare ogni decisione 
conun esasperante ostruzionismoa. 
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The position rapidly grew worse. At Eger violent and bloody 
conflicts occurred and the Government forces used their arms. 
German public opinion did not remain insensible to the appeals 
which came from the Sudeten provinces, but as yet no measures 
had been taken by the Government of the Reich when the 
news of German mobilisation was falsely 
spread abroad. Anxiety in Europe grew from hour to 
hour. There was talk of French mobilisation, while British 
solidarity with France in case of a conflict brought about by a 
German attack on Czechoslovakia was confirmed. 


The British Ambassador in Rome, Lord Perth, was received 
by me twice on the 21st and 22nd of May and informed me of the 
serious preoccupation with which his Government was following 
the development of events. He confirmed the solidarity of his 
country with France. For our part we confined ourselves to 
taking note of the communications, though we added that our 
view of the position was less pessimistic. The key to peace, we 
said, was still in the hands of Prague; if equity and common- 
sense prevailed there, the conflict would be averted. 

As a matter of fact the situation became less tense and 
matters appeared in their true proportions. A cunning and 
dangerous manoeuvre had been started by people who lost no 
opportunity of endeavouring to set Europe aflame. All this 
has been subsequently proved beyond doubt by documents. 
During the days when the alarm was laun- 
ched- and fomented by .¢veny mea ns,G er. 
many had not increasedvher etfectives. by 
a single man nor sent a single military for- 
matron’ to the Cz echiuf Fo nta er OW Wen; this 
manoeuvre failed, another was immedia- 
tely tried, the origins and objects of which were evident. 
It consisted in the statement that Germany had at first really 
mobilised, but had hastened to withdraw in view of the reactions 
created by her decision in certain countries. 

This rumour was to have serious consequences. It was not 
only contrary to the facts—a position that is common to certain 
quarters which have now been shown up—but it placed the 
military and political prestige of the Third Reich at stake. It 
was a weapon that was bound to turn against those who used it ; 
the Sudeten question, when placed on this plane, was removed 
from the probability of a diplomatic solution and entered another 
field. 

Nevertheless nothing was done to precipitate or compro- 
mise the position. Although the elections confirmed the over- 
whelming majority of the Henlein party, which obtained 91.44% 
of the votes, the negotiations with Prague were resumed on the 
basis of the Karlsbad demands. The conversations were prolonged 
for two whole months. There. were many oscillations but no 
result and no hope of any result. 

At this time Mr. Chamberlain made his first attempt at 
conciliation by the Runciman mission. On August 8rd the 
British envoy arrived at Prague. The negotiations were continued 
under his patronage but did not come a step further. The inces- 
sant exchange of proposals, plans and memoranda merely served 
to complicate the situation and to make it more incomprehensible 
for many persons. 


But not for us On August 20th the Duce, 
who saw that the crisis was inevitably and 
rapidly entering the acute stage, instruct- 
ed me to enter int6 contact witht hé Ger- 
man Government and to request certain 
Lhaormatvon, -aS bes antendaeq str om stialt 
time to take precautionary measures to 
protect .the frontrers..:On :August, 80th 
the Duce suspended: the crtiise round the 
world for which the Seventh Naval Divi- 
sion was preparing; it was not the moment 
to remove naval units from their’ bases. 

In. the tense atmosphere created by events. and. polemics 
the incidents of Mahrisch-Ostrau broke out on September. 6th. 
Many Sudeten Germans were wounded and many were arrested. 


La situazione si aggrava rapidamente. Scoppiano ad Eger 
violenti e sanguinosi conflitti causati dalle elezioni dei sin- 
daci. Le forze governative usano le armi. L’opinione pub- 
blica tedesca non rimane insensibile alle voci che si levano 
dalle provincie sudetiche, ma da parte del Governo del Reich 
nessuna misura é stata ancora presa, allorché viene ar- 
tificiosamente diffusa la notizia della mo- 
bilitazione germanica. L’allarme in Europa si fa 
d’ora in ora piu grave. Si parla di mobilitazione francese e 
si conferma la solidarieta britannica con la Francia in caso 
di conflitto causato da un attacco tedesco contro la Ceco- 
slovacchia. 

L’ambascatiore di Gran Bretagna a Roma, Lord Perth, 
viena da me due volte ricevuto nelle giornate del 21 e del 
22 maggio e mi fa partecipe della viva preoccupazione con 
cui il Governo di Londra segue lo svolgersi degli avveni- 
menti. Conferma la solidarieta del suo Paese con la Francia. 
Per parte nostra, ci limitiamo a prendere atto delle comuni- 
cazioni, non senza aggiungere che il nostro giudizio sulla 
situazione @€ meno pessimistico. La chiave della pace — di- 
ciamo — é ancora nelle mani di Praga: se cola l’equita e il 
buon senso prevarranno, il conflitto sara evitato. 

In realta la situazione si distende e i fatti appaiono nelle 
vere proporzioni. Una subdola pericolosa manovra era stata 
compiuta da parte di chi non si lasciava sfuggire l’occasione 
per tentare di incendiare Europa. Tutto cid é stato succes- 
sivamente documentato in modo non discutibile. Nei 
giorni in cui l’allarme fu lanciato e fomen- 
tato con ogni mezzo, la Germania non aveva 
aumentato di un solo uomo i suoi 
né aveva mandato alla frontiera céca una 
gualsiasi formazione militare. Fallita que- 
sta manovra ne venne subito escogitata 
un’altra che rivelava facilmente la sua origine e i suoi 
scopi: accreditare la voce che la Germania avesse realmente 
mobilitato in un primo tempo, ma che si fosse precipitata a 
fare marcia indietro, impressionnata dalle reazioni che la 
sua decisione aveva provocato in alcuni Paesi. 

Questo falso doveva avere grandi conseguenze: con esso 
non si offendeva soltanto la verita delle cose, come é con- 
suetudine congenita di certe congreghe da noi ormai identifi- 
cate e smascherate, ma simettevain giocolostesso 
prestigio militaree politico del Terzo Reich 
Era un’arma destinata a rivolgersi contro chi se n’era valso: 
la questione sudetica, portata su di un tale terreno, usciva 


dalle probabilita di una soluzione diplomatica, per entrare 


in un altro campo. 

Cid nonostante niente é stato ad arte preerpitene o com- 
promesso. Benché le elezioni confermino la stragrande mag- 
gioranza del Partito di Henlein, che raccoglie il 91,44 % dei 
votanti, questi riprende a negoziare con Praga, sempre sulla 


base delle richieste di Carlsbad. Le conversazioni si protag- 


gono durante due lunghi mesi. Molte oscillazioni ma nessun 
risultato. Anzi, nessuna speranza di risultato. 


E’ allora che il signor Chamberlain fa il primo tentativo . 
di conciliazione inviando la Missione Runciman. Siamo al 3 — 


agosto, quando il messo britannico arriva a Praga. Le trat- 
tative continuano sotto il suo patronato, ma non si fa egual- 
mente un passo avanti. Lo scambio incessante di proposte, 


piani e memoriali serve solo a rendere pit intricata e per — 


molte persone pit incomprensibile la situazione. 

Non peré per noi: gia il 20 agosto il Duce, pre- 
vedendo inevitabile e prossima la fase acuta 
della crisi, mi ordina di- mettermi-=in come 


tatto con il Governo tedesco e di chiedere 
intende ~ 


prendere fin da quel momentole misure pre- 


alcune informazioni poiche egli 


cauzionali di copertura alle frontiere. Il 30 
agosto 


intornoalmondo:non é ilmomento di allon- 
tanareunita da guerra dalle loro basi. 


Nell’atmosfera di esasperazione che ormai le vicende e 


le polemiche hanno creato, si producono il 6 settembre gli 
sono feriti, © 
Negli ambienti — 
internazionali si attende una violenta reazione tedesca. Non 
viene. Ma il 12 settembre il Flihrer parla e le sue parole — 


incidenti di Moraska-Ostrawa. Molti Sudetici 


molti arrestati. I negoziati vengono sospesi. 


effetti var 


il Duce sospende la crociera che la 
74 Divisione Navale si preparavaa compiere 


in character. 


SR 
¢ 


_ The negotiations: were suspended and a.violent German reaction 


was expected in international quarters. It did not occur. But 
the Fihrer spoke on September 12th and his words were definite 
Subterfuges would no longer be tolerated. The 
epilogue of the drama was approaching. 

Italy made her attitude clear by two notes in the “ Infor- 


_mazione Diplomatica ”, and this attitude could be the subject 


of argument and discussion only on the part of the professionals of 
international bad faith. 

Lastly, on September 15th, the “ Popolo d’Italia ” published 
an article entitled “ Letter to Runciman ” which, in view of its 
contents and clear style, appears as the only constructive 
document of all those published. The “Letter to Run- 
ciman” boldly placed the nebulous diplomatic negotiations 
on the plane of reality ; it clearly showed the path of concrete 
solutions ; in this letter a timid and forgetful world was reminded 
that there was not only a Czech-German problem but also a 
Czech-Magyar and a Czech-Polish problem and that any one 
of these was of such dimensions that it could alone set fire to the 
power barrel. The next day the Runciman mission was prac- 
tically at an end and was dissolved. But a problem remained, 
over which a veil of silence could no longer be drawn. 

The tension in Europe increased from day to day, even from 
hour to hour. Switzerland and Belgium placed their frontiers in a 
state of defence. France called up her reserves. News, partly 
true, partly exaggerated, partly false, of military measures 
taken by various States, tended to make the atmosphere still 
heavier. . 

a Fe oe 

The unexpected news of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
first journey to Germany brought a breath of 
optimism. The honest and courageous initiative of the British 
Prime Minister, who refused to consider such a terrible conflict 
as inevitable, was greeted in all countries, including Italy, with 
sincere and profound sympathy. But the optimism was of brief 
duration. The first meeting between Chamberlain and Hitler 
led to no substantial conclusion, while an incomprehensible 
stiffening of the Prague Government made the local situation 
worse. 

AtLtnismomenttihe Duce definitely fixed 
the future conduct of Italy and instructed 
me to bring it to the notice of the Berlin 
Government. If the conflict between Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia were localised, 


theattitude of Italy would be re-examined. 


But if the conflict were to become general, 
and if the anti-Fascist forces should make 
this a pretext to form an ideological coali- 
tion against National Socialist Germany, 
then we should have no alternative and no 
doubt: Italy would also consider herself 
threatened and would place ‘her forces 
at the side of those of Germany. 

The Duce announced this decision to the Italian people 


| and to the world in his speech at Trieste. The speeches which 


he made in various towns during his journey in Veneto gave the 
Italians the singular privilege of being kept informed of the 
course of events by the voice of the Duce. 

-On September 22nd a second conversation 
between the Fiihrer and Chamberlain took 
place at Godesberg. We were informed immediately 
by the Germans that things were going badly. On the following 
day the two leaders did not meet and exchanged messages in 


writing. It was a sign of the seriousness of the position that 


each wished to define his responsibility in the face of history. 
Germany put forward demands and fixed a date: October 1st. 
Many foreign diplomats paid visits to the Palazzo Chigi. 


_ I confirmed Italy’s attitude to all of them. Naturally the most 


4 frequent contacts were maintained with the countries to which 


__ we are bound by ties of treaty or friendship, and among these 
_ should be mentioned in particular Japan, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
_ Spain and Albania. - 
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hanno un carattere definitivo. Le tergiversazioni non sono 
pid ammesse. Ci si avvia all’epilogo del drama. 

L’Italia con due note dell’«Informazione Diplomatica » 
rende manifesta la sua attitudine, sulla quale del resto sol- 
tanto i professionisti della mala fede internazionate avevano 
potuto polemicare e discutere. 

E infine il 15 settembre, sul « Popolo d’Italia » viene pub- 
blicato un articolo « Lettera a Runciman » che appare subito 
per il suo contenuto e per il suo inconfondibile stile il solo 
documento costruttivo fra i tanti finora apparsi. EF’ la « Let- 
tera a Runciman>» che porta coraggiosamente sul piano 
della realtaé la nebulosa delle trattative diplomatiche ; é con 
la « Lettera a Runciman » che si prospetta la via delle solu- 
zioni concrete ; é nella « Lettera a Runciman » che si ricorda 
a un mondo tanto impaurito da fingere la dimenticanza che 
non esiste soltanto un problema céco-tedesco, ma che ne esiste 
anche uno céco-magiaro, nonché uno céco-polacco e che 
ognuno di essi é di proporzioni tali da poter da solo mettere 
nuovamente fuoco alle polveri. La Missione Runciman ha 
praticamente fine il giorno dopo, e termina in dissolvenza. 
Ma un problema é stato sollevato e su di esso non si potra 
ormai tirare il velo del silenzio. 

La tensione in Europa aumenta di giorno in giorno, spesso 
di ora in ora. La Svizzera e il Belgio mettono in stato di 
difesa Je frontiere. La Francia richiama alle armi i riservisti. 
Notizie, in parte vere. in parte esagerate, e in parte false, di 
misure militari prese dai vari Stati si inseguono, si accavalla- 
no, rendono ancora pitt pesante Varia. 

coe 

L’improvvisa, inattesa notizia del primo 
viaggo di Chamberlain in Germania porta un 
soffio di ottimismo. L’iniziativa onesta e coraggiosa del Primo 
Ministro britannico, che non vuole lasciare di considerare 
inevitabile un cosi immane conflitto, é accolta in ogni Paese, 
ed anche in Italia, con schietta e profenda simpatia. Ma l’otti- 
mismo é di breve durata. Nel primo convegno Hitler-Cham- 
berlain non si giunge ad alcuna conclusione sostanziale, men- 
tre un incomprensibile irrigidimento del Governo di Praga 
rende sempre pit aspra la situazione locale. 

E’in questo momento che il Duce fissa defi- 
nitivamente la condotta futura dell’Italia,e 
miordina di renderla nota al Governo di Ber- 
lino. Seilconflitto trala Germania e la Ceco- 
slovacchia si localizzera, l’atteggiamento 
dell’Italia sarA nuovamente esaminato. Ma 
se il conflitto dovesse generalizzarsi, se di 
esso dovessero prendere pretesto le forze 
antifasciste per determinare una coalizione 
a carattere ideologico contro la Germania 
nazista, allora non vi Saranno névalternative 
nédubbi:1’Italia sisentira asua volta minac- 
ciata eschierera le sue forze a lato di quelle 
germaniche. 

Questa decisione il Duce l’annunzia al popolo italiano ed 
al mondo nel suo discorso di Trieste. I discorsi che in seguito 
pronunzia nelle differenti citta da lui visitate durante il suo 
viaggo nel Veneto concedono poi agli Italiani il singolare 
privilegio di essere successivamente ragguagliati sullo svilup- 
po degli eventi dalla viva voce del Capo. 

Il giorno 22 settembre ha luogo a Godesberg il se- 
condo colloquio trail Fiihrer e Chamberlain. 
Veniamo prontamente informati da parte tedesca che le cose 
si mettono male. Il giorna successivo i due Capi non si incon- 
trano e si scambiano messaggi per iscritto. Indizio di aggra- 
vata situazione : ciascuno vuole ormai precisare le responsa- 
bilita di fronte alla storia. La Germania fissa le proprie 
richieste e stabilisce una data: il primo ottobre. 

Numerosi rappresentanti stranieri visitano intanto Palazzo 
Chigi. A tutti do conferma del nostro atteggiamento. Com’é 
logico, i contatti pi frequenti vengono mantenuti con i Paesi 
cui ci uniscono speciali vincoli contrattuali e di amicizia, e 
tra essi @ doveroso ricordare il Giappone, la Jugoslavia, la 
Pologna, la Spagna e 1’Albania. 

Domenica 25, a Schio, nel treno del Duce ha luogo il col-. 
loquio tra il nostro Capo ed un messo speciale del Fuhrer, 
giunto in aereo da Monaco e da me incontrato a Venezia, il 
quale da ampi ragguagli verbali di natura riservata e rin- 
nova le espressioni di riconoscenza del Governo e del popolo 
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On Sunday the 25th a conversation took place in the Duce’s 
train between our chief and a special envoy of the Fiihrer, 
who had flown from Munich to Venice. He brought detailed 
though naturally strictly confidential communications and 
renewed the thanks of the Reich Government and the German 
people for the attitude adopted by Italy. Monday, the 26th, 
brought a fresh ray of hope with the announcement that Mr. 
Wilson, at the request of Chamberlain, was proceeding to Ger- 
many. But it was a fleeting hope and events developed rapidly. 
As Czechoslovakia had not waited till October 1st to announce 
her rejection of the German demands, the Fiihrer advanced 
the time limit to Wednesday September 28th at 2 p.m. From 
that date and hour Germany resumed her liberty of action 
and proposed to act without delay. The news was secret, but 
I was informed of it immediately by our Ambassador at 7.30 
p-m. on the 26th. 

The Duce was at that moment travelling between Verona 
and Rome. I met him at the station and informed him of what 
had happened and what was under preparation. He received 
this grave information with his habitual calm. He informed me 
of the decision to proceed on the following 
day Cova, first pertialumopilisatron, ade 
though he considered thatfor military and 
strategical reasons, into which, I, do not 
peedeto enter in this: place, tilta tithe cone 
flict, which now seemed inevitable on 
the Czechoslovak frontier, could be loca- 
lised and circumscribed notwtihstanding 
the declarations made by the Governments 
associated swith Prague. 

* 

Our mobilisation, which was directed 
personally by the Duce, began on Septem- 
ber 27th. As there has been much talk and discussion about 
the alleged lack of military measures in Italy, and certain 
conclusions have been drawn from this, it is desirable to state 
publicly the nature and scope of the measures actually taken 
by Italy. 

The army took the following measures : 

1. The western frontier guards were placed on a war footing. 

2. The air defence in Piedmont, Liguria and the entire 
Tyrrhenian coast was mobilised. 

3. The Alpine troops were called up to, strengthen the 
divisions of Cuneo, Turin and Triente. 

4, Troops were called up to increase the effectives of the 
army corps of Turin and Alessandria, 

5. Troops were called up to bring the Po army up to three- 
quarters of the war effectives. 

6. The troops on the island of Pantelleria, the islands in 
the Aegean Sea and the island of Elba were strengthened. 

7. Reserves were called up and sent immediately to Libya 
in order to bring the 20th and 21st army corps up to war strength. 

8. Troops were called up to strengthen the army corps of 
Sicily and Sardinia. 

As aresult of these measures, which im- 
plied the’calling up of three hundred thow- 
sand men, the army effectives were increas - 
ed within a few hours from 250,000 to 
550,000 men. Ifthe course of events had made it necessary, 
the general mobilisation would have taken place with the same 
absolute calm and the army would, as always, have written 
pages of sacrifice and glory. 

The air forces were divided, according to a precon- 
ceived plan, into four air squadrons with their commanders 
and particular spheres of duty. Arrangements were made for 
preparing and perfecting the manceuvre grounds where the 
various units were to concentrate in war formations. Steps 
were also taken to call up the necessary reserves. No special 
measures were necessary to make the air arm ready for battle. 

The navy -began to complete the crews of cruisers, tor- 
pedo boats and submarines. It also took steps for the supply 
of distant*naval bases and possible zones of operation. At the 


tedesco per l’atteggiamento da noi assunto. Lunedi 26: un 
nuovo bagliore di speranza é ecceso dalla notizia del viaggo 
che, per incarico di Chamberlain, il signor Wilson fa in Ger- 
mania. Sperenza fugace. Anzi, la situazione precipita. Dato 
che la Cecoslovacchia non ha atteso il 1° ottobre per signifi- 
care il suo rifiuto alle richieste tedesche, il Fiihrer abbrevia 
i termini a mercoledi 28 settembre ore 14. A partire ‘da quella 
data e da quell’ora la Germania riprende la liberta di azione 
e intende agire senza ritardi. La notizia é segreta, ma ne 
sono subito informato per il tramite del nostro ambasciatore 
alle ore 19,30 dello stesso giorno 26. 

Il Duce, in quel momento, é in viaggio tra Verona e 
Roma. Lo ricevo alla stazione e lo metto al corrente (dell’acca- 
duto e di quanto si prepara. Accoglie le informazioni gra- 
vissime con la imperturkabile calma che gli é abituale. Mi 
comunica la decisione di procedere l’indo- 
mani ad una prima parziale mobilitazione, 
per quanto egli ritenga ancora, per ragioni 
d’ordine militare-strategico che non mi eé 
dato di precisare in questa sede, che il con- 
flitto, che ormai sembra inevitabile sulla 
frontiera cecoslovacca, possa, nonostante le 
dichiarazioni fatte dai Governi associati a 
Praga, venire localizzato e circoseritto. 

* * x 

La nostra mobilitazione ha inizio, diretta 
personalmente dal Duce, il giorno 27 settem- 
bre. Poiché molto si é parlato e discusso sulla pretesa 
assenza di misure militari da parte dell’Italia e poiché se ne 
sono anche tratte illazioni e giudizi sui quali varra poi la 
pena di sostare un momento, é opportuno far conoscere pub- 
blicamente di quale natura e di quale portata siano stati i 
provvedimenti da noi adottati. 

L’Esercito ha preso le seguenti misure : 

1° portata sul piede di guerra la guardia alla frontiera 
occidentale ; 

2° mobilitazione della difesa contraerea del Piemonte, del- 
la Liguria e di tutto il versante Tirrenico ; 

3° richamo di truppe alpine per rinforzo delle Divisioni 
Cuneense, Taurinense e Tridentina ; 

4° yichiamo di truppe per aumentare gli effettivi dei Cor- 
pi d’Armata di Torino e di Alessandria ; 

5° richiami per portare a % degli effettivi di guerra le 
truppe dell’Armata del Po; 

6° rinforzo dei presidi di Pantelleria, dell’Egeo e dell’Iso- 
la d’Elba ; eis 

7° richiamo e immediato invio in Libia dei complementi 
per portare sul piede di guerra il XX e il XXI Cone Are 
mata; aoe 

8° richiami per rinforzo dei Corpi d’Armata della Sicilia 
e della Sardegna. 

Per effetto di tali provvedimenti, impli- 
canti il richiamo di trecentomila uomini, la 
forza dell’Esercito saliva, nel giro di poche 
ore, da 250 mila a 550 mila soldati. Se lo svol- 
gersi degli eventi lo avesse reso necessario, il congegno della 
mobilitazione generale avrebhbe scattato e funzionato con la 
stessa calma perfezione e |’Esercito avrebbe, come sempre, 
scritto pagine di sacrificio e di gloria. 

L’Aeronautica, secondo piani prestabiliti, costituiva 4 
Squadre aeree, per le quali venivano designati i comandanti 
e fissati i compiti, provvedeva all’apprestamento e al comple- 
tamento dei campi di manovra sui quali dovevano concen- 
trarsi i reparti in dipendenza della dislocazione iniziale di 
guerra, proccedeva al richiamo di congrue aliquote di perso- 
nale della riserva. 

Non vi era bisogno di preavvisi perché 
1’Arma del Cielo fosse pronta al combatti- 
mento con la possente efficienza del suoi 
mezziel’impeto eroico dei suoi uomini. 

La Marina completava gli equipaggi delle navi armate, 
passava in armamento le navi, le siluranti, i sommergibili 
normalmente in riserva; faceva gli spostamenti necessari per 
guarnire le basi pid lontane e le relative zone di azione, 
metteva in moto il suo complesso sistema di osservazione e di 
vigilanza. 

All’alba del 28 settembre, 22 navi di linea 
eincrociatori, 114 cacciatorpediniere e tor- 


same time it introduced its complex system of observation 
and vigilance. 


At dawn on September 28th, 22 battle- 
meape and cruisers, 114 torpedo boats, 
9l1submarines,387 mine-layersandsmaller 
Miers. with a total of 5128 officers and 
84,731 ncos and men, were ready for action. 


These figures speak for themselves and need no comment. 
The mobilisation took place in such perfect order and calm 
that its real extent escaped even the most attentive observers. 

The Italian military machine, which the Duce has built 
up piece by piece with sixteen years of incessant work, has 
given proof of the high degree of its efficiency in the hour of 
Sapreme need. This applies not only to the 
arms but also and above all to the spirit; 
onthat day the entire Italian people show- 
ed such civil, political and military matu- 
Mimiveas ts not to be found in any country 
Mceat any time in history. 


When the crisis was overcome and the sense of shame was 
lost together with the feeling of fear, the lower orders of the 
international press and international politics began to state 
that the Duce had encountered obstacles of various kinds in 
the execution of his policy ; we must therefore state once for all 
that certain calumnious, foolish and ridiculous lies are not 
worth the trouble of contradicting and that their authors would 
do better to remember that the entire Italian people, from the 
top to the bottom, without any discrimination or hesitation, 
was ready in September this year, as it will always be in future, 
to march in the direction indicated by the Duce. 


After the mobilisation measures described above had been 
carried out, the Duce considered it necessary to fix the bases 
of the political understanding with Berlin with the greatest 
exactitude and to create the military connecting links. The 
great western democracies had already done or were on the 
point of doing so. A meeting was therefore fixed for midday 
- on September 29th at Munich at which the Reich Foreign 
Minister, von Ribbentrop, and myself were to take part, accom- 
panied respectively by General von Keitel, chief of the German 
General Staff, and the Italian Generals Pariani and Valle. 


These measures were characteristic of the 27th of September, 
a day which was specially devoted in all countries to military 
preparations. Diplomatic work came to a standstill, as any 
further effort seemed useless. Although the advancing of the 
time limit was not yet known, mankind awaited the first gunshot 
from minute to minute. The short broadcast speech by the British 
Prime Minister was also not calculated to inspire fresh hope. 
Europe was proceeding inexorably towards the great adventure. 


* %* 


It was at 10 am. on September 28th, only four hours 
pefore the expiry of the ultimatum, that a new factor was 
produced. Lord Perth requested an audience and was imme- 
diately received by me. With profound emotion he informed 
me that Chamberlain was appealing to the Duce to use his 
good offices with the Fuhrer during the last few hours that 
were left for the preservation of peace. I then went to the 
Palazzo Venezia and transmitted the communication to the 
Duce, who immediately and personally communicated with 
the Ambassador, Attolico, and gave him the following 
instructions: “Go to the Fiihrer at once and tell him that, 
while I shall be with him in any event, I advise him to 
postpone the commencement of operations for 24 hours. In 
the meantime, I will study what can be done to solve the 
problem and make relevant suggestions”. That tele- 
phone communication saved humanity a tra- 
gicordeal. 


Our ambassador immediately got into touch with Hitler, 
_who was at the time engaged in a conversation with the 
_ French ambassador, and obtained his consent to the Duce’s 

proposal. I have no hesitation in saying that a similar 
request on the part of any other person would have met 
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pedinitere, 91 sommergibili, 337 mas, posa- 
nune e@e unita minori, con un totale di 5sclh26 
ufficiali e 84.731 sottufficiali e marinai 
erano pronti adentrarein azioneea rinno- 
Varke, sud marijdeliay Patria be pin fulgide 
gesta. 

Queste cifre sono troppo eloquenti per richiedere aggiunte 
di sorta. La mobilitazione si é svolta in perfetto ordine e con 
assoluta calma, tanto che le sue vere proporzioni sono sfug- 
gite anche il piu attenti osservatori. 

La macchina militare italiana, che il Duce ha costruito 
pezzo per pezzo durante sedici anni di incessante fatica, ha 
dato prova, nell’ora della suprema necessita, del suo altissimo 
grado di efficienza. Non solo nelle armi e nei mezzi, ma 
anche e soprattutto negli spiriti: 1’intero popolo ita- 
liano ha mostrato in quel giorno una matu- 
rita civile, politica e guerriera che non tro=- 
va riscontroin nessun Paese ein nessum mo- 
mento della storia. 

E poiché nei bassifondi della stampa e della politica inter- 
nazionale, superata la crisi e perduto, con la paura, anche il 
pudore, si é trovato modo di dire che il Duce si sarebbe scon- 
trato, per l’esecuzione della sua politica, con opposizioni e 
contrasti di diversa natura, ripetiamo, una volta per tutte, 
che certe calunniose idiotamente ridicole menzogne noi non 
ci diamo neppure la pena di respingere e che i loro autori 
avrebbero forse vantaggio a tener presente che tutto il po- 
polo italiano, in alto e in basso, senza discriminazioni née 
incertezze, fu nel settembre dell’anno XVI, come sara sempre 
in futuro, pronto a marciare in quella direzione che gli verra 
indicata dal suo Capo. 

Compiute le misure di mobilitazione che ho sopra des- 
critto, il Duce ritenne necessario stabilire con la maggior pre- 
cisione le basi dell’intesa politica con Berlino e creare gli 
organi di collegamento militare. Le grandi democrazie occi- 
dentali l’avevano gia fatto 0 comunque la stavano facendo. 
Pertanto fu. fissato per la mattina del 29 settembre, ore 12, 
un convegno a Monaco di Baviera cui avremmo partecipato il 
ministro von Ribbentrop et io, accompagnati rispettivamente 
dal generale von Keitel, capo di Stato Maggiore germanico, 
e dai generali Pariani e Valle. 

Questi provvedimenti caratterizzano la giornata del 27, che 
in ogni Paese fu specialmente consacrata alla preparazione 
militare. Il lavoro diplomatico subi una sosta: ogni ulteriore 
tentativo appariva inutile. Per quanto non fosse ancora 
conosciuto l’anticipo della data, lumanita attendeva il primo 
colpo di cannone di minuto in minuto. Anche la breve allo- 
cuzione pronunciata alla radio dal Primo Ministro britannico 
non era di natura da infondere nuove speranze. L'Kuropa 
si aviava inesorabilmente verso la grande avventura. 

sa eye 

Fu alle 10 del 28 settembre, quando ormai 
4 sole ore ci separavano dallo scadere del- 
l’ultimatum, che si produsse il fatto nuovo. 
Lord Perth chiese udienza e fu da me prontamente ricevuto. 
Con profonda commozione comunic6 allora che Chamberlain 
faceva appello al Duce affinché volesse interporre i suoi 
buoni uffici presso il Fuhrer in queste ultime ore utili per 
salvare la pace. Allorché recatomi a Palazzo Venezia tras- 
misi al Duce la communicazione, egli subito e personalmente 
si mise in contatto con l’ambasciatore Attolico e gli imparti 
queste istruzioni: « Andate immediatemente dal Fuhrer e, 
premesso ch’io sar6 in ogni evenienza con lui, ditegli che gli 
consiglio di dilazionare di 24 ore l’inizio delle operazioni. Nel 
frattempo studieri e proporrd quanto deve essere fatto per 
risolvere il problema.» Questa telefonata risparmio all’uma- 
nita una tragica prova. 

Il nostro ambasciatore prese immediato contatto con 
Hitler, che in quel momento si trovava a colloquio con l’am- 
basciatore di Francia, ed ottenne l’assenso alla proposta del 
Duce. Non ho dubbi ad affermare che da qualunque altra 
persona fosse partita un’analoga richiesta, avrebbe trovato da 
parte del Cancelliere del Reich il piu intransigente rifiuto. 

Nel frattempo Lord Perth torna a Palazzo Chigi. Questa 
volta @ latore di una proposta concreta di Conferenza a 
Quattro per la soluzione immediata della vertenza. Il Duce, 
che @ ormai a conoscenza dell’accoglienza fatta da Hitler 
alla proposta di rinviare di ventiquattro ore linizio delle 
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with the most uncompromising refusal by the Chancellor of 
the Reich. 

In the meantime Lord Perth returned to the Palazzo 
Chigi, bringing with him on this occasion a concrete pro- 
posal for a Conference of Four for the immediate solution 
of the dispute. The Duce, who had been informed of Hitler’s 
acceptance of the proposal to postpone the commencement 
of operations for twenty-four hours, sent through the ambas- 
sador the following second personal message 
fophe Fuhrer : 

“1) Thank the Fuhrer for having acceded to my request 
that he should postpone mobilization for 24 hours ; 

2) Through a personal message sent to me by Chamber- 
lain suggesting that I should approach Hitler, I am acquainted 
with the text of Chamberlain’s letter to Hitler of to-day’s 
date; ‘ | 
3) This letter, which will perhaps be published but of 
which I send you the text, contains proposals which I 
regard as acceptable: namely, a fresh visit to Berlin by 
Chamberlain in order to settle the problem, within one week 
at the most, in the presence of the Czechs and, if Hitler 
wishes, the French and Italians also. Italy is naturally 
prepared to participate. I am convinced that in this way 
Hitler would obtain what I would not hesitate to describe as 
a tremendous success both from a concrete point of view and 
from that of world prestige ”. 

At 3 p.m. Attolico. telephoned to say that the Fuhrer 
agreed to the proposal, but on one essential condition: the 
personal attendance of he Duce at the Conference—the only 
guarantee of success. He left it to the Duce to choose 
whether the Conference should take place at Frankfort or at 
Munich. The Duce agreed, choosing Munich, and the Con- 
ference was fixed for 11 a.m. on the following day. At 
6 p.m. the Duce left. 

Never has any journey been followed by the whole world 
with deeper anxiety or accompanied by more unanimous 
wishes for its success, though the mere fact of the Duce’s 
intervention had convinced all hearts of the certain success 
of the venture. 

The Fiihrer met the Duce at Kufstein and the two heads 
of States had a long conversation of a political nature in the 
Chancellor’s train, in the course of which one point was 
clearly laid down: namely the need of arriving at an imme- 
diate conclusion and not allowing the Conference to lose 
itself in unreal sinuosities of procedure and dialectic. 

Mr Chamberlain and M. Daladier had already arrived at 
Munich and the Conference began. The rest is known to all. 

It may however be as well to recall that it was the Duce 
who kept the discussions on the plane of practical politics 
by submitting a proposal which had been accepted in princi- 
ple by the German Government and was, subject to inevi- 
table changes of forra, adopted as a final resolution and that 
it was also the Duce who raised the question of the Polish 
and Magyar minorities and suggested the immediate esta- 
blishment of the executive commission, which proved so 
extremely useful subsequently, when the agreements came 
to be implemented. 

The dispute, which had for years been the subject of 
polemics and of study and exhausted jurists and statesmen 
alike and had for many months placed the peace of Europe 
in jeopardy, was solved and the Duce, after a stay in Munich 
of only twelve hours, was able to leave for Italy the same 
evening amid the acclarmations of the German people. It is 
significant that one year previously—exactly one year—the 
Duce spoke the following words to a great concourse of 
people on the Maifeld in Berlin: “Fascism has its own 
ethic, to which it intends to remain loyal and which is my 
own personal code: to speak clearly and openly and, when 
one has friends, to go with them to the end”. 

It is that principle of the Fascist ethic which 
has made of the Axis a reliable and powerful instrument 
capable of imposing its influence in decisive fashion on the 
course of history. Munich does not merely mark the 
solution of a temporary crisis, but has a much more far- 
reaching political value, as to the extent of which it would 
perhaps be premature to form any judgment today. At 


operazioni, manda, sempre per il tramite dell’ambasciatore, 
un secondo messaggio personale al Fithrer 
cosi redatto : SR: 

«1° Ringraziate il Fuhrer per avere accettato mio invito 
sospendere 24 ore mobilitazione ; 2° insieme con un messag- 
gio personale a me diretto da Chamberlain che mi consigliava 
passo compiuto presso Hitler, sono a conoscenza testo lettera 
che Chamberlain ha diretto in data odierna 28 a Hitler; 
3° tale lettera, che sara forse resa di pubblica ragione e della 
quale in ogni modo Vi trasmetto il testo, contiene proposte 
che io ritengo accettabili e cioé ritorno a Berlino di Cham- 
berlain per liquidare in non pit di sette giorni il problema, 
presenti gli Cechi e se Hitler la desidera anche Francesi e 
Italiani. L’Italia @ naturalmente favorevole a partecipare. 
iY mia convinzione che Hitler otterrebbe in tal modo un suc- 
cesso che non esito a chiamare grandioso dal punto di vista 
concreto e dal punto di vista del prestigio mondiale. » 

Alle ore 15 Attolico telefona che il Fiihrer accetta la pro- 
posta mettendo per6d una condizione fondamentale: la per- 
sonale presenza del Duce alla Conferenza, sola garanzia di 
riuscita. Lascia al Duce scegliere se la Conferenza dovra aver 
luogo a Francoforte 0 a Monaco. Il Duce accetta. Sceglie 
Monaco. La Conferenza é fissata per le ore 11 del mattino 
successivo. Alle 18 il Duce parte. 

Mai viaggio é stato seguito nel mondo con pit commossa 
ansia e con voti piu unanimi, benché, ormai, l’intervento del 
Duce abbia dato ad ogni cuore la certezza suprema di suc- 
cesso. 

A Kufstein, incontro col Fitihrer. I due Capi hanno nel 
treno del Cancelliere un lungo colloquio d’ordine politico- 
militare, durante il quale un punto viene fissato: la necessita 
di giungere ad una immediata conclusione e di non permet- 
tere alla Conferenza di smarrirsi negli infidi meandri della 
procedura e della dialettica. 

A Monaco sono ormai giunti il signor Chamberlain e il 
signor Daladier. La Conferenza ha inizio. Il resto é noto. 

Ma varra ancora la pena di ricordare che é stato il Duce 
a condurre sul terreno pratico la discussione sottoponendo 
un progetto che il Governo tedesco aveva accettato in linea 


di principio e che fu, salvo le inevitabili varianti di forma, 


adottato come risoluzione definitiva, e che é stato ancora il 
Duce a portare sul tappeto la discussione delle minoranze 
polacche e magiare nonché a suggerire la costituzione imme- 
diata della Commisssione esecutiva, che successivamente si 
é rivelata di singolare utilita nell’applicazione degli accordi. 

La vertenza che da anni era oggetto di polemiche e di 
studio, che aveva inutilmente affaticato giuristi e statisti, 
e che per lunghi mesi aveva messo in gioco la pace d’Europa, 
era stata risolta, e il Duce, dopo una permanenza a Monaco di 
sole dodici ore, poteva la sera stessa ripartire per Italia 
salutato dalle acclamazioni che in suo onore levava il popolo 
tedesco. Non a caso fu ricardato che un anno prima, esatta- 
mente un anno prima, il Duce a Berlino nella grande adu- 
nata del Maifeld aveva pronunciato queste parole: «Il Fas- 
cismo ha la sua etica alla quale intende rimanere fedele ed 
é anche la mia personale morale: parlare chiaro e aperto e 
quando si é amici marciare insieme sino in fondo ». 

E’ stato questo principio dietica fascista che ha 
fatto dell’Asse uno strumento sicuro e potente e tale da pesare 
in modo decisivo sul corso della storia, Monaco non segna 
unicamente la soluzione di una crisi contingente, ma ha un 
valore politico ben pili vasto e sul quale é forse ancor oggi 
prematuro formulare giudizi. A Monaco non soltanto la Ger- 
mania é stata restaurata nei suoi diritti nazionali sulle pro- 


vincie sudetiche, non soltanto il prestigio italiano é risultato — 


ingigantito per l’opera del Duce e il contegno del popolo, 
ma molti fatti, dottrine e istituti hanno gia subito e piu an- 
cora subiranno l’influsso profondo di un avvenimento cosi 


eccezionale. 
x * x 


Alla luce di Monaco bisogna considerare Je vicende che 
si sono in seguito prodotte in Europa. Regolata direttamente 
tra Varsavia e Praga la controversia céco-polacca, rimaneva 


ancora aperta la vertenza tra Cecoslovacchia e 


Ungheria. Le trattative condotte dai plenipotenziari dei 


due Paesi erano ripetutamente fallite. La questione appariva — 


veramente troppo spinosa nella sostanza per trovare una 
soluzione attraverso le conversazioni diplomatiche. 


_ Munich, not only were Germany’s national rights in respect 
of the Sudeten provinces restored and Italy’s prestige 
tremendously enhanced by the Duce’s work and the attitude 
of the people, but many facts, doctrines and institutions have 
already been and will in the future be profoundly influenced 
vy this outstanding occurrence. 

** 4% 

Subsequent events in Furope must also be considered in 
the light of Munich. When the Czecho-Polish dispute was 
settled by direct negotiation between Warsaw and Prague, 
there remained that between Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. 

The negotiations conducted by the plenipotentiaries of the 
two countries broke down time after time. Indeed the 
question appeared too thorny to be solved by means of 
diplomatic conversations. 

The tension between Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
| _ became very acute and assumed disquietening proportions, 

4 when the Axis was able once more to render signal service 
to the cause of peace. Italy and Germany were, in view of 
the prestige which they enjoyed in Eastern Europe, the 
numerous interests which both had in those countries and 
their common will to secure a just peace, alone of the 

Sy nations, in a position to assume the difficult task of pronounc- 
s ing an arbitral sentence capable of putting an end 
to the dispute, which task was accomplished at Vienna by 
both countries of the Axis in a spirit of complete solidarity 
and perfect understanding. 

On the occasion of the subsequent events 
in the Carpathians also, there was absolute 
identity of views, whatever may have been stated 
to the contrary in the ordinary press. Italy and 
Germany took the view, with the agreement of 
those concerned, that a frontier which had been 
delimited and solemnly agreed to scarcely 
twenty days beforeshouldnotbequestioned. 
F The award was the fruit of patient examination and was 
y based on principles of the strictest impartiality. A flagrant 
injustice was made good. 

It is not without significance that Italy should have been 
called upon to arbitrate in a dispute connected with national 
rivalries in Vienna, of all places, which had for so long 
stood for the denial of Italian national rights. We Italians 
who had heard the voice of the Duce raised the first in 
defence of mutilated Hungary, saw with deep emotion the 
old Magyar flags return to cities torn from the mother 
country under the terms of an iniquitous treaty and recalled 
the time when the Hungarian people were so near to us by 
virtue of their chivalrous attitude, when a coalition of 
Governments was endeavouring to strangle Italy in arms 
with the halter of Geneva. 

ee 

The development of the European situa- 
tion since Munich and Vienna has been such 
as to make it possible truthfully to affirm 
mietetne political horizon has cleared. up. 
Fascism, which proved by deeds its unshakable calm in the 
hour of stress, has not changed her attitude now that there 
are unmistakable signs of improvement. Just as we refused 
to allow ourselves to ke startled by panic crises produced by 
alarmism, so we are avoiding all dangerous transports of 
eptimism. This does not prevent us from noting with 
satisfaction every fruitful, pacific and real achievement. Of 
such achievements we would mention in the first place the 
recent putting into force of the Easter Pact, which establishes 
the political relations between Italy and Great Britain on a 
basis of solid and friendly collaboration. The Anglo-Italian 
agreements, inseparably bound up as they are with the 
memes and achievements of Neville Chamberlain, Lord 
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La tensione tra l’Ungheria e la Cecoslovacchia si era fatta 
acutissima e assumeva aspetti preoccupanti, quando |’Asse ha 
potuto rendere nuovamente un alto servizio alla causa della 
pace. Soltanto l’Italia e la Germania per il prestigio di cui é 
circonfuso il loro nome nell’Oriente Europeo, per la somma 
di interessi che ambo i Paesi hanno in quelle regioni, per 
Videntica volonta di assicurarvi una giusta pace, potevano 
assumersi il compito difficile di pronunciare une sentenza 
arbitrale che ponesse fine alla contesa. A Vienna cid é 
stato fatto dai due Paesi dell’Asse con spirito di piena soli- 
darieta e di totale comprensione. ; 

Anche nelle ulteriori vicende sub-carpa- 
tiche vié stata assoluta identita di punti di 
vista checché sia stato stampato in contrario dalla solita 
stampa. Italia e Germania hanno cioé ritenuto 
— trovando l’adesione degli interessati — che non si 
dovesserimetterein questioneunafrontiera 
che era stata delimitata e cettata solen- 
nemente appena venti giorni prima. L/arbitrato 
é frutto di un paziente esame ed é stato ispirato 
a criteri di stretta imparzialita. Una grande ingiustizia é stata 
riparata. 

Né é senza significato il fatto che l’Italia sia stata chia- 
mata a dirimere da arbitra une vertenza basata sul contrasto 
delle nazionalita proprio in quella Vienna che aveva rappre- 
sentato per tanto tempo la negazione dei diritti della nazio- 
nalita italiana. E noi Italiani, che avevamo inteso la voce del 
Duce levarsi per prima in difesa dell’Ungheria mutilata, 
abbiamo visto con intensa commozione le vecchie bandiere 
magiare tornare nelle cittaé strappate alla Patria da un iniquo 
trattato ed abbiamo pensato a quando il popolo ungherese ci 
fu cavallerescamente vicino mentre una non dimenticata 
coalizione di Governi tentava di soffocare l’Italia in armi 
con un capestro societario. 

aos 

Lo sviluppo della situazione europea dopo 
Monacoe Vienna ha permesso diaffermare che 
una schiarita si é€ prodotta all’orizzonte po- 
litico. Il Fascismo, che ha documentato coi fatti la sua 
immutabile calma nelle ore della tempesta, non cambia il suo 
atteggiamento nemmeno quando si riconoscono nell’aria 
segni non trascurabili di miglioramento. Come non _ ci 
lasciamo scuotere dalle crisi paniche dell’allarmismo, cosi 
rifuggiamo dai pericolosi abbandoni ottimistici, senza che 
questo ci impedisca, d’altro canto, di prendere atto con soddi- 
sfazione di ogni effettiva realizzazione. feconda e pacifica. 
Tra esse ricordiamo, in primo luogo, la recente messa in 
vigore del Patto di Pasqua, che porta le relazioni politiche 
dell’Italia e della Gran Bretagna su un piano di solida e 
amichevole. collaborazione. Gli Accordi_ italo- 
inglesi, cosi strettamente legati ai nomi e all’opera di 
Neville Chamberlain, Lord Halifax e Lord Perth, non rappre- 
sentano affatto un puro e simplice ritorno alla tradizionale 
amicizia, cosi come era intesa in tempi molto diversi dagli 
attuali. 

Sono invece un complesso di intese che tenendo conto 
delle nuove realta europee, mediterranee e africane regolano 
sulla base della piu assoluta parita morale, politica e mili- 
tare i rapporti tra due Imperi. 

L’entrata in forza del Patto di Pasqua ha 
rappresentato un effettivo concreto contri- 
buto al consolidamento della pace. Questo 
consolidamentoéesaral’alto obiettivodella 
nostrapoliticaeloperseguiremocontenacia 
e realismo non disgiunti da quella circospe- 
zione che @indispensabile allorche si inten- 
dono tutelare con inflessibile fermezza gli 
interessiele naturali aspirazioni del popolo 
italiano. 

(A questo punto in parecchi settori della Camera 'si grida : 
« Tunisi, Gibuti, Corsica». Ripetute energiche scampanellate 
e richiami del Presidente. Ma la dimostrazione continua.) 

La visione di un’Italia unita, armata, guerriera, che con- 
quista il suo Impero, che traccia ai popoli gli equi confini, 
che segna da Roma la via della ricostruzione, illumin6 la vita 
dei nostri Grandi e il trapasso dei nostri Eroi. Questa visione 
torna ora a noi, trasformata dal Duce in una formidabile 
realta di potenza e di giustizia. 
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Halifax and Lord Perth, by no means represent simply and 
solely a return to the traditional friendship between the two 
countries, as understood in times which were very different 
from those in which we live. 

On the contrary, they constitute a series of agreements 
which, by taking account of the new facts in Europe, the 
Mediterranean and Africa, regulate the relations between 
the two Empires on a basis of the most absolute moral. 
political and military equality. 

The coming into-foreesofithe Basten se act 
represented a real concrete contribution to 
the consolidation of peace. Such consolida- 
tion is and will remain the lofty aim#ot our 
policy and we shall pursue it with tenacity 
and ina realistic spirit combined with that 


circumspection which is indispensable if 
the interests and natural aspirations of the 
Italian people are to be safeguarded with 
unshakable firmness 

(At this point there were cries of ‘Tunis, Jibuti, Corsica ’ 
from several parts of the Chamber. The President rang his 
bell loudly and called for order several times, but the 
demonstration continued.) 


The vision of a _ united, 
conquering her Empire, tracing just frontiers for the nations 
and indicating from Rome the path of reconstruction, 
inspired the lives of our great men and illuminated the 
deaths of our heroes. That vision, transformed by the Duce 
into a formidable reality making for strength and justice, 
has now become ours. 
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Jibuti, the Gateway of the 


THE FRANCO-ITALIAN TENSION 
AND THE CHAMBERLAIN-HALIFAX VISIT TO ROME 


In his famous speech before the Fascist Chamber on the 
Montecitorio in Rome, the Italian Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, 
after describing the Czechoslovak crisis and the outstanding part 
played by Mussolini in this connection, referred finally to the 
“natural aspirations” of Italy which still had to be satisfied 
under Fascist rule; thus a new chapter in the history of the 
Mediterranean was opened up. His general reference was given 
concrete form by a number of the deputies and subsequently by 
Italian public opinion by cries of Tunis, Suez, and Jibuti. 


The French replied to these cries with equal vivacity. But it 
was regrettable that, although the Italian Government had hitherto 
made no claims but rather withdrew from these demonstrations, 
the French Government through the mouth of the Prime Minister 
Daladier and the Foreign Minister Bonnet unnecessarily dramatised 
the matter and were led into making somewhat unfortunate 
statements entirely rejecting any possible Italian desires. 

The British Government, while recognising and supporting 
the French attitude, took a considerably cooler view of the 
position, and Mr. Chamberlain, despite the strong opposition in 
his own country, did not allow himself to be dissuaded from 
paying the visit to Rome from January 1lth to 14th which he 
had discussed with Mussolini in Munich. 


We publish below the documents relating to this visit and to 
the fresh Franco-Italian tension which has existed since November 
30th, and would again give a brief account of the more 
remote origins and background of this tension. 


Since Italian soldiers shouted “ Vive la France” on the French 
front in North France, and French soldiers shouted ‘ Evviva 
lItalia”’ on the Italian front in North Italy, the friendship between 
these two countries has increasingly tended to turn into deep 
and bitter enmity. ; 


The real reason for this indignation lay in the disappoint- 
ment at the Peace Treaties of 1919, which “mutilated” Italy’s 
victory and did not give her what she expected in the Adriatic, 
in the Mediterranean or in Africa in return for her participation 
in the War on the side of the allies, or what had been promised 
her in the London secret treaty of April 26th, 
1915, and the Treaty of Saint-Jean-de-Mau- 
rienne of April 10th, 1917. 


In Article 13 of the London treaty, France and Great Britain 
undertook in principle that, if they should increase their colonial 
possessions in Africa at the cost of Germany, Italy could demand 
corresponding compensation, in particular by the settlement of 
claims relating to the colonies situated on the frontiers of the 
Italian colonies in Eritrea, Somaliland and Libia and of the 
neighbouring colonies belonging to France and Great Britain. 


Anatolia had also been promised to Italy in the treaty of 
St. Jean de Maurienne, but its possession had been frustrated 


by the Kemalist successes and the replacement of the Treaty of 
Sévres concluded with Turkey on August 10th, 1920 by the 
Treaty of Lausanne of July 24th, 1923. 


The group of what may be called the purely 
Italo-French colonial problems arising out of the 
London agreement included in the first place the cession of 
Tunisian oases to Libia and in particular the settlement of the 
ownership relations in the two districts of the former Sultanates 
of Tibesti and Borku situated on the southern frontier of Libia 
in the Sahara. Both districts had been under Turkish suzerainty 
during Turkish rule in Tripolis. In 1919, however, in the course 
of a frontier regulation between England and France they came 
into French possession and were occupied by French posts. Italy 
regarded herself as the legal successor of Turkey and consequently 
claimed these two districts which consist of deserts and, although 
they are of no use for colonisation purposes, have an important 
geographical position since they are situated on the shortest and 
most important routes from the Mediterranean via Tripoli to the 
interior of Africa in the direction of Lake Chad and French 
Equatorial Africa and also via Anglo-Egyptian Sudan to Abys- 
sinia and the Italian, French and British possessions lying to the 
east of that territory. Their possession might therefore form a 
foundation for the extension of the Italian East African colonial 
possessions both in the direction of Lake Chad and of Abyssinia. 


It was no secret that the French were not prepared to make 
such a concession and it was also no secret that in this dispute 
the idea of diverting the Italians to Abyssinia even at that time 
assumed tangible shape. 

In addition to these territorial claims, Italy also demanded a 
fresh regulation of the status of the Italians 
in Tunis by replacing the Lex Poincaré of 1926, which was 
renewed for three-monthly periods, by the promised definite 
settlement and the abandonment of the French attempt at 
denaturalisation. 

As regards the satisfaction of territorial claims 
arising out of the London treaty, negotiations took 
place regarding frontier rectifications between French West 
Africa and Libia, between Italian Somaliland and Kenya and 
between Egypt and Libia. The negotiations regarding the first 
frontier rectifications led on September 12th, 1919 to a rounding- 
off of Italian territory and France transferred to Italy the 
caravan route from Ghat to Ghadames between Lake Chad and 
the Mediterranean, and a part of the territory from Fessan to 
the Tummo Mountains, making a total of about 100,000 sq. km., 
but this acquisition was of doubtful value as the entire region 
was at that time in the hands of the rebel Senussi. The second 
frontier rectification took place on July 15th, 1924 by the cession 
of British Jubaland, whereby a territory of 91,000 sq. km. with 
150,000 inhabitants came into Italian possession. The third 


settled by the 
conclusion of the Italo-Egyptian agreement of December 6th, 
1925 and the additional exchange of notes between Egypt and 
Italy on the one hand and Great Britain and Italy on the other 
hand on July 20th, 1934, which extended the eastern frontier of 
Cyrenaica by the cession of the zone of Djeraboud. 


frontier rectification was only satisfactorily 


To all further claims France gave a decisive “No!” and no 
one can blame the Italians for not being willing to regard the 
transfer of a few valueless stone and sand 
deserts as “equitable” compensation for the 
valuable German colonies taken over by their 
allies. Even in Tunis France could not bring herself to make 
a gesture, but on the contrary continued to aggravate the position 
of the Italian residents. 


The question remained in suspense until the speech made 
by Mussolini in the Royal Opera House in Rome on 
March 18th, 1934 on the occasion of the second quinquennial 
meeting of the Italian fascist regime, in which he outlined the 
historical aims of Italy as follows: 


“There must be no misunderstanding regarding these age-old 
aims to which I would refer this and future generations. 
I should like to emphasise the fact that it is not a question of 
territorial conquest, but of natural expansion, which is to lead 
to cooperation between Italy and the peoples of Africa, between 
Italy and the nations of the Near and Middle East. 


We demand no privileges or monopolies but we require and 
wish those who are satiated and who desire to retain their 
possessions, to refrain from blocking the cultural, political and 
economic expansion of Italy ”. 


And then comes a hint to France: 


“Relations with France have improved, but truth compels me 
to add that none of the problems pending between the two 
countries for the last fifteen years have been settled ”’. 


The hint was undexstood in “Paris anid on 
January 7th 1935 the so-called Befana agree- 
ment was concluded in Rome. 


The Rome agreements were partly a transaction and partly 
an agreement on future cooperation, and Italy learned from 
bitter experience that in politics it is necessary to pay twice if 
one waits too long before claiming the due payment for service 
rendered. None of the European territorial pledges had been 
redeemed and only part of the colonial desires arising out of the 
London agreement had been fulfilled. 


It is true that they received, as Mussolini said in a subsequent 
interview, over 100,000 square kilometres of sandy and stony 
deserts (in which barely 60 inhabitants were to be found) 
extending to the foot-hills of Tibesti and Borku. But they did 
not obtain access to Lake Chad. The mountains of Tibesti, which 
were most important from a strategical point of view, remained 
with France. The only concession of value was that in French 
Somaliland, a strip of coast opposite the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
and the recognition of Italian sovereignty over the island of 
Dumeirah which controls the narrow strait. The Tunis Conven- 
tion and the Statute for Italians residing in Tunis were indeed 
renewed for ten years instead of the customary renewal for 
three-monthly periods, but the special régime for Italians living 
in the French Protectorate was gradually to cease and was to be 
definitely terminated in 1965. Lastly Italy received 2500 shares 
in. the Jibuti-Adis-Abeba railway, though the French majority 
was well maintained. 


What could have prevailed on Mussolini to 
make such an agreement? The obvious French desire 
to divert Italian aspirations from Lake Chad to the Upper Nile 
was worthy of special note. And it is now known that Laval 
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gave Mussolini a free hand for his projected 
action against Abyssinia: 

As was to be foreseen after the meeting in Rome which 
took place at the last moment in spite of all obstacles, the 
Rome Protocols with their explanations and recommenda- 
tions formed merely a first stage and confirmed the desire 
to reach a point of departure for further co- 
operation in the complicated web of questions connected 
with Italo-French relations. While the French newspapers wrote 
at that time that the cessions of territory put a definite end to 
colonial claims made on France, the Rome press on the other 
hand stated that the African agreements were only 
a beginning. It pointed out quite openly that the Rome 
agreement was only a payment on account of Italy’s 
programme on the opposite shores of the Medi- 
terranean announced by Mussolini. 

Moreover there were certain differences between the Italian 
and French official versions of the agreements, 


important being the fact that the Italian version, unlike the 
French version, failed to state that the settlement of Franco- 
Italian colonial interests was final. 

Mussolini at the time hinted at this in diplomatic language 
when he stated that “the friendship must be constantly cultivated 
in order to adjust it to the natural development of the nations 
and their interests”, and this was fully understood by Laval in 
the observation that “everything was still incomplete”. 

The further development is well known. The dawn of a new 
Franco-Italian friendship soon disappeared behind the rising 
clouds of the Abyssinian campaign and was finally converted into 
the sanctionist war declared on Italy under the leadership of 
England and France. But while England, under the leadership 
of Chamberlain, made a settlement with Italy by means of the 
Rome agreement of April 16th 1938 and recognised 
the conquest of Abyssinia and the new Italian Empire on the 
basis of complete equality between the mutual Mediterranean 
interests, France, under the control of the Popular Front Govern- 
ment, strove with all her power against such a step. When, after 


which were — 
immediately commented on by the international press, the most 


the Munich meeting, the Daladier-Bonnet Government finally — 


appointed an Ambassador on November 19th 1938 to the post in 
Rome which had been vacant for two years, it desired to come 


to a settlement in the Mediterranean merely on the basis of the ~ 


Treaty of January 7th 1935. 


Italy abruptly checked this intention by declaring her 


withdrawal from the Treaty on December 17th ~ 


1938, so that for the time being there is no agreement existing 
between Rome and Paris. No change in this position can be 
expected before the removal of the “barricade” between the two 
countries, i.e. the Spanish civil war. 

But in the questions involved there are historically founded 
and Italian national interests at stake which call for a solution 


in view of the inner dynamics of the principle which has brought © 


about such vast changes in present-day Europe. The 
Mediterranean for Italy is not only a via, as it is for France 


and England, but it is a vita, and the new Italy in appealing to — 


her historic mission in this area goes back to the desires which 
have never died out in the Italian soul. 

But to all those who would oppose to these desires of a 
vital national spirit and vital national energy the rigid and 
unchanging principles of a status quo which is in other 
respects subject to change, we would like to give a reminder 
of the prophecy made a hundred years ago by Alexander von 
Humboldt: “In no part of the world has there been more change 
of. power and more change of an agitated life under spiritual 


influence than in the region of the Mediterranean, and this will — 


always remain so.” 


I. ITALY’S ASPIRATIONS AND THEIR REPERCUSSIONS 
IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
Extract from the speech by the Italian Foreign Minister 
Count Ciano in the Chamber on November 30th, 1938 

“The coming into force of the Easter Pact represented a 
real concrete contribution to the consolidation of peace. Such 
consolidation is and will remain the lofty aim of our policy and 
we shall pursue it with tenacity and in a realistic spirit combined 
with that cireumspection which is indispensable if the interests 
and natural aspirations of the Italian people are to be safeguarded 
with unshakable firmness. ” 

(At this point there were cries of “ Tunis, Jibuti, Corsica ” 
from several parts of the Chamber.) 


The French Government’s Reaction. 
Representations by M. Francois Poncet to Count Ciano 
A “Havas” Communication. 

“ According to information obtained in diplomatic circles 
regarding the meaning of the representations made by M. 
Francois Poncet to Count Ciano, the French Ambassador express- 
ed the surprise felt by his Government at the incidents which 
occurred on November 30th in the Italian Chamber and to which 
no reaction by the Italian Government was reported. The 
French Government was therefore compelled to ask itself whe- 
ther these demonstrations had met with the approval of the 
Italian Government. 

Count Ciano replied that he could assume no responsibility 
for the demonstrations and that they should not be regarded as 
an expression of the policy of the Italian Government. 

Count Ciano added that, as far as he was concerned, he did 
not think that anything in his speech could be misinterpreted. 
What counted for his Government was diplomatic action and 
official speeches. 

It may be added that during the conversation the funda- 
mental problem was touched upon, namely the agreement of 
1985, regarding which the ratifications have not yet been ex- 
changed ; but the French Government still regards it as operative 
and of a nature to signify a definite settlement of Franco- 
Italian relations, since the liquidation of the past is a definite 
fact and the agreement gave satisfaction to the claims put 
forward by Italy.” 


Statements by the Foreign Minister, M. Georges Bonnet, in the 

Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber and Senate on Decem- 

ber 14th and 16th 1938 and in the French Chamber on December 
20th, 1938. 

“ France will never agree to give up an inch of her territory 
to Italy. Any attempt to put such an intention into effect could 
only lead to an armed conflict. When I speak of French territory, 
I include Tunis, the whole of the settlements on the Somali 
Coast, Corsica, Nice and Savoy ”’. 


Statement by the French Prime Minister, M. Daladier, 
at Algiers, on January 6th, 1939. 

“TY have stated that I will maintain the integrity of the 
______ French possessions. I have not only said that I will not give 
to up an inch of this territory, but I meant that I will not be 
___ persuaded to do so by juridical procedures which some people 
& would like to bring about. 
ab Any direct or indirect attempt, whether carried out by force 
or cunning, will be met by a determination and will that nothing 
in the world can shake. ”’ 


‘fhe Statements by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons 

on the December 5th, 12th and 14th, 1938 on the Demonstrations 
4 in the Italian Chamber. 

; “ Nothing in the Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 16 affects 

in any way our obligations to France, and while Tunis, Corsica 


DOCUMENTS ON THE FRANCO-ITALIAN TENSION 


and Nice were not specifically mentioned in the negotiations 
prior to the Agreement, they are covered by Annex 1 of the 
Agreement, which deals with the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean. 

In view of the demonstrations in the Italian Chamber his 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Rome was instructed to represent to 
the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs on Saturday that incidents 
of this kind, unless steps were taken to correct the impression 
created, must have a most detrimental effect on the prospect 
of collaboration between the four Munich Powers. From Count 
Ciano’s reply it is clear that the Italian Government do not 
associate themselves with the demonstration and have no inten- 
tion of departing from the undertakings they have already 
given us. 

I see no reason to alter the arrangements for my visit to 
Rome next month. ” 

“As I informed the House on December 5th, His Majesty’s 
Government have represented to the Italian Government that 
demonstrations of this kind, unless steps are taken to correct 
the impression created, must have a most detrimental effect on 
the prospects of collaboration between the four Munich Powers. 
I have nothing at present to add to that statement. ” 

“In the view of His Majesty’s Government the undertaking 
to respect the status quo in the Mediterranean as embodied in 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement certainly applies to Tunis and any 
action which was contrary to the Agreement would, of course, 
be a matter of grave concern to his Majesty’s Government. 
They cannot, however, contemplate the possibility of such an 
attack as is suggested in these questions. ” 


II. THE SITUATION OF ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS. 


Statement by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons 
on December 12th, 1938. 

Mr. J. Morgan (Labour) asked the Prime Minister if any 
treaty, pact or agreed undertanding existed which, in the event 
of Italy embarking on warlike operations against France or 
her possessions, would specifically require Great Britain to render 
military aid to France. 

Mr. Chamberlain. — ‘‘ No such specific requirement exists 
in any treaty or pact with France. ”’ 
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This statement was received in Paris with great dissatis- 
faction, although it was pointed out that it merely referred to a 
definite question and was a purely legal and not a political view 
of Anglo-French relations. 

It was follow shortly afterwards by the 


Statement by Mr. Chamberlain at the Banquet of the Foreign 
Press Association in London on December 138th, 1938. 


“In fact our relations with France are so close as to pass 
beyond mere legal obligations, since they are founded on 
identity of interest. ” 


Statement by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons on 
December 19th, 1938 


“The whole House approves the fact that the relations 
between ourselves and France remain of the most cordial cha- 
racter. I have expressed our conception of what those relations 
meant on Tuesday last, and am gratified to note that the same 
views about our relations prevailed on the other side of the 
Channel. 

The French Foreign Minister, M. Bonnet, has taken the 
opportunity to express on behalf of the French Government 
his agreement with the statement made in the Chamber of 
Deputies on December 4th, 1936 by M. Delbos, at that time 
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Foreign Minister. This statement was to the effect that all the 
forces of France would be spontaneously and immediately used 
for the defence of Great Britain in case of an unprovoked attack. 


Such declarations as have now been made by the two Govern- 
ments are really more significant than actual treaties, because 
in the end it is the intentions of Governments, rather than the 
forms of words embodied in them, which count the most if 
occasion crises to make them effective. ” 


Statement by the French Foreign Minister, M. Bonnet in the 
Chamber on December 20th, 1938 

“ The foundation of our diplomatic action remains the Franco- 
British Entente. If one of the two nations were the object of 
unprovoked aggression, the other would not fail to come to its 
assistance. This was affirmed by Mr. Yvon Delbos, on Decem- 
ber 4th, 1986, in a reply to a speech by Mr. Eden. I repeat it 
today on behalf of the French Government. 

In case of an unprovoked aggression, all the forces of France, 
on land, at sea and in the air, would be spontaneously and im- 
mediately used for the defence of Great Britain. 

How could it be otherwise in the case of two nations like 
France and England, whose relations, according to the words of 
Mr. Chamberlain himself, are so close that they go beyond mere 
legal obligations, because they are based on the indentity of 
our interests ? 

In any case, the Franco-British Entente has never been 
closer than at present. ” 


ITALY’S WITHDRAWAL FROM THE BEFANA 
TREATY (JANUARY 7, 1935). 


A Statement by the “ Stefani’? Agency in Rome on 
December 23rd, 1938. 


“In a note of December 17th to the French Ambassador, 
M. Francois Poncet, the Italian Government stated that it no 
Jonger regarded the Italo-French agreements of January 7th, 
1935 as operative. 

The «Giornale d’Italia» wrote on this subject on 
December 24th as follows: 


The above official announcement definititely clears the ground 
of the political relations between Rome and Paris and disposes 
of the noisy but superfluous French polemics. 

On December 10th we already gave the reasons for which 
the Italo-French agreements of 1935 should henceforward be 
considered as non-existent, both as regards their basis and their 
policy. The circumstantial document signed by Count Ciano 
now lays down the incontestable reasons of the Italian Govern- 
ment, which has now well-founded motives for considering all 
outstanding questions in Italo-French relations as not having 
been settled. 

The French Government is entirely responsible for this state 
of affairs, since it has failed to take all the diplomatic and legal 
steps that were necessary to put the 1935 agreements into force. 
Then by its participation in sanctions, which was an obvious act 
of war, it violated both the letter and the spirit of these agree- 
ments which were based on friendly cooperation and by which 
moreover France recognised that Italy had a free hand in 
Ethiopia. ’ 

If therefore the Italo-French agreements of 1935 have never 
come into force and can thus be considered as non-existent, it 
is.evident that everything remains to be redone in the relations 
between Italy and France. For this reason Italy has a right to 
put before France problems and claims which will be duly formul- 
ated when the time comes. But it is also evident that the unyield- 
ing attitude taken up in advance by the French Government and 
the wild. warlike movement of the press and the public against 
Italy can only have an unfavourable effect on the atmosphere 
in which fresh negotiations should take place between Rome and 
and Paris and thus create fresh Italian suspicion of the political 
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good will and the political good usage of France and of her 
spirit of peace and cooperation. ” 
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In the above mentioned article of December 
10th, Virginio Gayda goes especially into the ques- 
tion raised by the French newspapers as to whether and 
how far the Italo-French agreements con- 
cluded with Laval on January 7th 1985 are 
still in force. 

“The agreements of 1935 were”’, he says, “‘intended and con- 
cluded with the object of putting an end to a long and disturbed 
period of French incomprehension and hostility towards Italy 
and of leading the relations between the two countries into a 
new path of mutual respect for each other’s interests and dignity, 
and of confidence and cooperation. This period was inaugurated 
even during the Great War, when it appeared that the so-called 
brotherhood of arms would suggest to the French Government 
respect for the rights and the position of Italy which were justi- 
fied by her great sacrifices. But in September 1918 France 
unexpectedly denounced the Tunis Convention accorded to 
Italy as far back as 1896. Starting with that episode, the hostile 
attitude of France developed immediately after the War on 
all diplomatic fronts ; this attitude makes itself felt in particular 
in the denial of the Italian right consecrated in that treaty of 
blood, the London Pact. It is the same in the political sphere, 
since this attitude soon assumed the form of daily agitation 
against the Italian national essence. It is also found in the 
moral sphere where base and unforgettable calumnies are poured 
out in periodical insults against the heroism and honour of 
Italian soldiers who fell while defending also the French fron- 
tiers. 

To this hostility on the part of France is added the lack of 
comprehension for the Italian policy of Mussolini, which is 
denounced and combated because it has a true sense of justice 
and of the genuine peace of Europe and placed itself at the head 
of the movement for the revision of treaties, for the recognition 
of the just claims of Germany and other States mutilated by the 
Peace Treaties, for a new way of conciliation and European 
cooperation against the dangerous hegemony and the gfe 
of certain Powers. 

In a last effort of good will, Mussolini was nevertheless 
prepared to clear up the differences and to sign the agreements 
of January 7th, 1935, which were to put an end to a heavy past. 
But the hopes of a new turn in Italo-French relations were soon 
disappointed. And it was again the actions and omissions of 
France which destroyed the substance and the spirit of the 
agreements from the very beginning. 

Within the system of these agreements there is a treaty on 
the settlement of the interests of the two parties in Africa. It 
deals with the Tunis question and the problem of colonial com- 
pensations to be granted to Italy, which is settled by small 
and insignificant frontier rectifications in Lybia and Erythrea 
through the cession of surrounding French territory. Article 1 
of Part I of this Treaty, however, clearly states that, as far as 
the question of Tunis is concerned, Italy and France will regulate 
the position and the rights both of the Italians and Italian 
natives in Tunis and of the Tunisians in Italy by “a special 
convention ”’ to be concluded “as soon as possible so that it 
may come into force on the same date as the present Treaty ” 
Article 7 further provides that “the present Treaty shall be 
ratified and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Rome as 
soon as possible. It will come into force on the date of the ex- 
change of ratifications ”’ 

It must be pointed out that the special convention relating 
to the question of Tunis was never negotiated. The French 
Government has never proposed that negotiations should be 
started. The Tunisian question therefore remains open. 

But the entire Treaty is legally non-existent, because the 
act necessary to put it into operation is lacking, namely the 
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exhange of ratifications provided for in Article 7. It is vain for 
the French press and a part of the pro-French British press to 


* speak of ratified agreements. 
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It is vain for the French press to affirm that the Treaty 
should in any case be regarded as in force because the Italians 
have put it into execution to their profit by occupying the 
district of Tibesti. No occupation of Tibesti has taken place 
or even been started. 

But if the Treaty is legally not in force, it has been still 
less applied politically by France. 

At the same time as the Treaty, a special 'agreement was 
concluded in which France waived her interests in Abyssinia. 
This act was understood in Rome at the time when it was signed 
as the recognition of a free hand given by France to Italy in 
Abyssinia. It is vain for the jurists of the Quai d’Orsay to try 
by subtle arguments to prove the contrary. But this obligation 
of the French Government was obviously contrary to its well- 
known policy which was initiated after the Abyssinian question 
had been set in motion towards the fatal solution that was to 
be foreseen. It is sufficient to remember the sanctions which 
represent a concrete form of warfare and which were applied 
by France with implacable severity. It is sufficient to remember 
the delay in the recognition of the Italian Empire, which took 
place two years after the conquest and after that of so many 
other Powers, both great and small, who were under a lesser 
obligation than France to recognise the Italian right to Abys- 
sinia. It only took place when Paris realised the impossibility 
of reaching an agreement with Italy similar to that concluded 
between Rome and London. 

Everything that was done in January 
1935 has been annulled by the initiative 
of France. Everything must be done again: 
Ppmeesubstance of the agreements and the 
spirit of the policy.  Italo-French relations must 
again be considered as unsettled and undefined. The Italian 
problems as against France must still be considered as open and 
unsolved. That is the definite legal and poli- 
tical reality, whichno polemics can change 
After 1935 the Italian Empire has arisen and grown with new 
interests in the Red Sea and the routes which lead toit. Natu- 
Paueweune currents of vital Italian inte- 
megtempoint inter alia to Tunis, Suez and 
Jrbu'ti.”. 

The French Reaction to the Withdrawal. 

Statement by the Quai d’Orsay on December 22nd, 1938. 

“ The Italian Government has stated officially that it regards 
the Franco-Italian agreements signed at Rome on January 7th 
1935 by Laval and Mussolini as no longer operative. 

In a note handed to the French Ambassador at Rome, 
Francois Poncet, the Italian Government has informed the 
French Government that the agreements of 1935—which were 
ratified by both parties but of which the ratifications had not 
been exchanged—are no longer regarded by it as in force. 

At the Quai d’Orsay the new situation arising out of this 
Italian communication is being examined and the Council of 
Ministers will shortly be convened to discuss it. 

The French Government has always been of the opinion that 
according to the general declaration signed in Rome on January 


7th 1985, the agreements of 1935 represented a definite settle- 
ment of the questions outstanding between Paris and Rome. 
These agreements contain an arrangement regarding the Italians 
in Tunis, a frontier rectifications between Lybia and Tunis and 
between the French Somali Coast and Erythrea, and Italian 
participation in the capital of the Jibuti-Adis-Abeba Railway. 


The French Government will therefore not go beyond the 
agreements of 1985 which were ratified both in Rome and Paris. 


Communication by the Havas Agency of December 23rd 
regarding the French Council of Ministers. 


Paris, December 23. — “ A Council of Ministers will be held 
on December 24th in order to examine the position brought 
about by the Fascist Government which contests the validity 
of the Franco-Italian agreements signed at Rome on January 7th 
1935 by Pierre Laval and Mussolini. i 


These agreements established in its main lines the status 
of the Italians in Tunis and replaced the Convention of 1896 
which France had denounced in 1919 and which had since been 
renewed by tacit agreement every three months. 


On the other hand the French Government agreed to the 
cession of considerable territories. The fact that the agreement 
was not carried out, apart from the transfer of shares in the 
French Jibuti Railway, is not the fault of the French Govern- 
ment which considers itself bound by its signature in 1935. 

The London Treaty mentioned by the Italian press merely 
lays down the principle of a frontier rectification in favour of 
Italy. Since 1919 France has ceded to Italy a strip of territory 
between the oases of Ghat and Ghadamar. The 1935 agreement 
provided for a fresh frontier rectification and Mussolini has stated 
on various occasions that “all African accounts are settled”. 
It is therefore, to say the least, surprising that, nearly four years 
after the 1985 agreement, the Italian Government wishes to 
reopen the discussion. 

The Government will therefore consider the position, but 
the attitude of France is already determined. The Government 


will spare no effort to improve Franco-Italian relations. Such 


efforts are the agreements of 1935, the recognition of the Abys- 
sinian Empire, the negotiations initiated at the beginning of 
the year by the French Chargé d’Affaires and the appointment 
of an Ambassador. The French Government still remains 
inspired by the desire to maintain better relations with the 
Italian Government on the basis of the 1935 agreements. But 
with the unanimous support of French public opinion it. will 
be able to compel respect for the integrity of the French Empire 
and, as Georges Bonnet stated in the Chamber, France will in 
no case cede an inch of her territory. ” : 


The French Government’s Reply to the Denunciation of th 
Agreements of January 7, 1935. : 


Rome, December 26. — “ With reference to the communica- 
tion of December 17th, by which the Fascist Government 
informed the French Government that it no longer regarded 
the Franco-Italian agreements of January 1985 as operative, 
the French Ambassador, Frangois Poncet, has handed a. note 
to Count Ciano containing a statement of the French point of 
view in this question. ” 
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DOCUMENTS REGARDING THE VISIT OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
AND LORD HALIFAX TO ROME 


(January 11th to 14th, 1939) 


Statement by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons on 
December 19th, 1938, on the object of the visit. 


“T want to say something else about the visit to Rome. 
As I have explained before, we are not going to Rome with any 
fixed agenda or with the expectation of bringing back any 
new specific agreement. We are going there to exchange views 
with the Italian Government on all or any matters of common 
interest. We are going with a genuine desire to improve our 
relations by a better understanding of one another’s points of 
view, and through the personal contact that we can establish 
there to strengthen confidence between us—a confidence which, 
if we can be successful in establishing it, must necessarily con- 
tribute to the general stability of Europe and more especially 
to that of the countries which border on the Mediterranean.” 


The Tea-Party at Paris 
An official statement of January 10th, 1939. 


“While passing through Paris on their way to Rome the 
Prime Minister and Lord Halifax took the opportunity of calling 
on M. Daladier and M. Bonnet at the Quai d’Orsay. In the course 
of the conversations which took place the general identity of 
views previously arrived at between the two Governments was 
fully confirmed.” 


A Statement by the Havas Agency of January 11th, 1939. 


“The Anglo-French conversations have again proved th® 
close and durable solidarity between France and England. 
After the conversations in Rome, further Anglo-French contact 
will take place immediately between M. Bonnet and Lord Halifax 
who are both going to Geneva to attend the League Council. 
The meeting at Rome will take place in complete clearness as 
to the attitude of the Paris and London Governments. The 
ground has been carefully prepared by diplomatic exchanges 
between London and Paris. Sir Eric Phipps, the British Ambas- 
sador in Paris, handed to the French Foreign Minister on Monday 
a memorandum by the British Government on the question 
of Franco-Italian relations. In this memorandum the British 
cabinet gives the French Government the assurance that it is 
by no means thinking of playing the part of an intermediary 
between France and Italy, Such a step would moreover be equi- 
valent to adopting an attitude against France and against its 
own interests. The representatives of both countries have un- 
doubtedly also discussed the Mediterranean question and in 
particular all possibilities under which this problem might 
be raised in Rome. The relations between France and Italy 
will also no doubt be brought up for discussion by the Italians 
who will thus for the first time raise their claims on diplomatic 
grounds. Mr. Chamberlain is aware that the French Government 
will not enter into any negotiations started with the open or 
hidden object of obtaining concessions which might in any way 
affect the integrity of French territory or French sovereignty. 
If the Italian Government has a sincere desire that the Franco- 
Italian discussions, which were started a few months ago but 
were broken off after the recent demands, should lead to a 
détente and an improvement of relations between the two 
countries, as the French Government continues to desire, it 
must place itself on quite different grounds and create a quite 
different atmosphere for Franco-Italian relations than that 
which exists at present. ” 


Text of the speeches held by Mussolini and Chamberlain at the — 
Banquet in Rome on January 11th, 1939. 

The: D wee: 

“Mr. Prime Minister, I am happy to convey to you and to- 
Lord Halifax a cordial welcome from myself and from the Fascist 
Government to Italy and to Rome. In welcoming you as foreign 
guests and as representatives of a great, friendly nation, we wish 
also to demonstrate the sympathy with which the Italian people 
has always followed your work and that of your Government. 


Your spirit of understanding, the firmness with which you 
have personally collaborated in an equitable solution of problems 
which in September last weighed upon the life of Europe, and 
the tenacity with which you have pursued a programme of 
reconciliation and peace, have been most sincerely appreciated 
in my country, which has always believed in a peace based on 
justice, which has been and still is the ultimate end which the 
policy of Italy has always pursued. 

The Anglo-Italian Agreement which recently came into 
force has placed the relations between Great Britain and Italy 
on a sound basis, which not only takes account of the new 


position in the Mediterranean and in Africa and of the friendship ~ 


between our two countries, but has opened a way to a collabora- 
tion which we trust will be both lasting and fruitful because it 
is a factor necessary to the peace of Europe. 

It is with this wish, to which J add my most sincere sentiments 
of friendship for you personally, that I raise my glass in honour 
of his Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India ; to your 
health ; and to the greatness and prosperity of your nation. ” 


Mr. 


“ T have been greatly touched by the cordial sentiments which 
your Excellency has just expressed towards myself and my 
country, and both the Foreign Secretary and myself have. been 
deeply moved by the warmth of the reception accorded to us 
on our arrival in the capital of the Italian Empire. It is a real 
pleasure to both of us to revisit this country, and in this city, 
which through the ages has so notably inspired much of man’s 


Chamberlain :— 


highest thought and achievement, to see with our own eyes © 


the new Italy, powerful and progressive, which has arisen under 
your Excellency’s guidance and inspiration, 

It is as a representative of a great nation whose desire it is 
to remain on close, friendly and even intimate relations with 
another great nation that I am here to-day. 


Your Excellency has been good enough to refer in flattering _ 


terms to my part in finding a solution of the problems which 


last September were weighing upon the life of Europe. I should 4 


like to repeat. what I have said before, that we are all deeply _ 
indebted to your Excellency for your help and cooperation — 
which contributed so decisively to the peaceful result of the 
Munich Conference. 


I have come here in pursuit of the policy for whied I stand, 
a policy of friendship with all and of enmity with none, and a 
policy directed to the just and peaceful solution of international 
difficulties by the method of negotiation. I am happy to think 
that our two Governments have been able to.give concrete 
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expression to this policy, for it was in its spirit that they con- 
cluded last spring the Anglo-Italian Agreement which has just 
been put into force. It is noteworthy that as one of the first 
fruits of this Agreement our two Governments were able 
yesterday, here and in London, to proceed to the exchange of the 
military information for which it provides. Convinced as we 
are that our interests in the Mediterranean, while of vital import- 
ance to us both, yet need in no way conflict with one another, 
we believe that that Agreement has opened a new chapter of 
friendship and confidence between us which should prove 
fruitful for the uture stability of Europe. 


Assuring your Excellency that I value highly your expressions 
of personal friendship, and with the hope that our two nations 
may together cooperate in the task of securing lasting peace in 
Europe, I raise my glass to his Majesty the King of Italy, Em- 
peror of Ethiopia, and to the continued welfare and prosperity 
of the peoples over whom he rules’’. 


Text of the final joint communiqué issued January 18th, 1939 


“In the conversations which have taken place in the last 
few days between the Duce and the British Prime Minister, 
in which also the Foreign Ministers of both countries, Count 
Ciano and Lord Halifax, took part, the major questions of the 
moment and the relations between the two Empires were 
examined. These conversations were characterised by the 
greatest cordiality and led to a frank and wide exchange of views. 

Both sides reaffirmed their intention to develop the relations 
between the two countries in the spirit of friendship which 
animates the Agreement of April 16 last. It was also decided to 
proceed at the earliest moment to the conclusion of the special 
conventions as set forth in that instrument. 

During the conversations there emerged once more the firm 
determination of Italy and Great Britain to pursue a policy 
which aims effectively at the maintenance of peace—a policy 
towards which the efforts of both Governments have been and 
continue to be directed. ”’ 


Statement by Mr. Chamberlain to the Italian Press. 


“ The purpose of my visit was not to make specific agreements 
but rather to reach through personal contact a more intimate 
understanding of our respective points of view. This purpose 
was fully achieved. 

We areleaving more than ever convinced 
of the good faith and the good will of the 
Pealsan Government. We are sure that a 
deeper comprehension has been brought 
about and that the discussions in Rome 
mr bear fruit in the future; not only in 
respect of the relations between the two 
countries, but also in respect of European 
cooperation.” 


A British Statement. 


_. “Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax are very satisfied with 
the result of their journey. The natural aspirations of Italy 
were not defined in detail during the conversations and the 
Italian claims in respect of Tunis, the Suez Canal and Jibuti 
were not discussed. 


- In fact the British Ministers were greatly impressed by the 


- eourteous ~and sincere attitude of the Duce, who carefully 
avoided making any remark or raising any claims which might 
During the conversations Mussolini _ 
_ expressed his intention of loyally respecting the provisions of the 

__ Anglo-Italian agreement. He also emphasised his intention of 
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respecting the provisions of the British plan of non-intervention 
in Spain. 

He also showed that his aim was to pursue a policy of peace, 
which Italy needs in order to develop her own resources and those 
of her possessions. 


The discussions extended to numerous political and economic 
problems. They did not lead to any new agreement, and this 
was not expected on the British side. The aim of the visit was 
not to reach an immediate and definite result, but rather to 
discuss the position with a view to the future, with the idea that 
special discussions between statesmen which enable them to get 
to know and appreciate each other better increase their mutual 
confidence. The visit aimed at making progress in the good rela- 
tions between England and Italy and it is thought that as a 
result these relations were strengthened. ; 


During the Anglo-Italian discussions certain questions which 
might have led to differences of opinion were not raised. In many 
cases Mussolini expressed his view without even expecting the 
British Ministers to give their opinions. But the British Ministers 
did the same and it is considered that this procedure led to a 
better understanding of all questions. 


An exchange of views took place on disarmament, but it 
5 . . 
appears that no constructive solution was found. 


It is thought in British quarters that the fact that Mussolini 
contributed greatly towards the settlement of the Czech questions 
and played a very important part in Munich shows his sincerity 
for European peace. ” 


A Statement by the “ Informazione Diplomatica ’ in Rome. 


“The following authoritative statements by responsible 
quarters in Rome have been received regarding the course and 
conclusion of the discussions in the Palazzo Venezia between 
Chamberlain and Mussolini, in the presence of Lord Halifax 
and Count Ciano : 

After emphasising the extremely cordial tone of the discus- 
sions, it is pointed out that in respect of _Italo-British 
relations there was nothing sensational to discuss as 
these relations were either completely or partially defined in 
the agreements concluded on April 16th 1988 and put into force 
on November 16th 1988 and that these agreements had been 
partly carried out in a loyal manner both on the Italian and 
British side. 7 ee 

In the course of the necessary survey, certain questions of a 
general character were necessarily dealt with. While the British 
Prime Minister referred to the close relations between London 
and Paris, it was categorically stated on the Italian side 
that Italian policy continued to be based on the Rome - 
Berlin axis. 

As regards Spain, Mussolini repeated that the -last 
Italian legionaries would be brought home as soon_as this was 
the case with the “ reds ” and as soon as Franco had been granted 
belligerent rights, since it was absurd to refuse him such rights. 
Mussolini added that should extensive intervention take place 
on the part of Governments sympathising with Negrin, Italy 
would resume her freedom of action as, in this case, the policy 
of non-intervention would have to be regarded as having failed. 


As regard Italo-French relations, Mussolini 
stated that the Spanish question had been and still was a separat- 
ing factor between the two. countries and that it would only 
be possible to reconsider the position after the conclusion of the 
Spanish civil. war. There was absolutely no question of media- 
tion, of a. Conference of Four, or even of a Conference of Three. 
It is pointed out in Rome circles that all the “ foolish rumours ” 
disseminated in the press to the effect that Italy desired and had 
even begged for British mediation were unfounded. 
~ Further questions which were touched upon but not discussed 
in detail were those relating to an understanding on the so-called 
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Jewish refugees and the remote possibility of a 1imi- 
tation of armaments. 

As far asthe maintenance of peace is concerned, 
the desire for this was expressed both by the Italians and the 
British. It is pointed out in responsible quarters that, after the 
Chamberlain-Mussolini meeting, all pessimism, but also all 
exaggerated optimism, would be premature. The men of good 
will who are endeavouring to assure the peace of Europe and at 
the same time to fulfil the justified and vital needs of the peoples 
must be left to their task. ”’ 


Exchange of Telegrams 
between the British and Italian Statesmen. 


Chamberlain to Mussolini 

“TI cannot leave Italy without expressing to you personally 
my warmest thanks and my deep appreciation of the reception 
accorded to me not only in Rome but during my entire journey 
on Italian soil. These feelings are fully shared by Lord Halifax 
and we are both returning to England strengthened in the con- 
fidence in Anglo-Italian friendship and in our hope of the 
maintenance of peace. ” 

Mussolini’s Reply: 

“I greatly appreciate the friendly telegram which you sent 
me on leaving Italy. In expressing my sincere thanks, I am glad 


to be able to repeat that the visit of yourself and Lord Halifax 
to. Rome has also strengthened my confidence in Italo-British 
friendship and in the maintenance of peace. ” : 


Lord Halifax to Count Ciano 


“ Before leaving Italy, after a journey that has been extremely 
pleasant, I should like to thank you again for the splendid 
hospitality which we have enjoyed during our visit. I am 
moved by the warm reception accorded to us and request 
Countess Ciano and yourself to accept my sincerest thanks for 
everything you have done to make our stay in Rome so pleasant. 
I am especially glad that I had an opportunity to take part in 
the discussions with Signor Mussolini and yourself and I hope 
that these discussions have made an effective contribution to 
the promotion of the relations between our two countries and 
to the establishment of better international relations. ” 

Count Ciano’s Reply : 

“JT thank you for the friendly telegram which you have 
sent me on leaving Italy and reciprocate the feelings which 
you express. I am particularly glad that your presence in Rome 
has given me an opportunity to establish such cordial relations 
with you and I am confident that the discussions between 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Duce will lead to those happy results 
for the relations between our two countries and for international 
relations that we both hope for. ” 


Semi-official German Attitude towards Mr. Chamberlain's Visit to Rome 


Berlin, January 11. — The “ Diplomatisch-Politische Inform- 
ation ’’, which is closely connected with the Wilhelmstrasse, 
writes as follows in respect of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Rome : 

“When the British Prime Minister, accompanied by the 
British Foreign Secretary, pays his visit to the capital of the 
Italian Empire, it will be clear to everybody that this is not 
merely an act by which, as it were, a seal is to be placed upon 
the Anglo-Italian agreement concluded and put in force last 
year. The agreement itself will rather be the basis and point 
of departure for a frank discussion which may help to clear up 
and, it is to be hoped, to promote a development which can 
certainly claim the attention even of those who are not directly 
concerned. 

There is no doubt that the famous status quo in the 
Mediterranean is at present a conception which is far from being 
regarded as a fixed reality. While other parts of Europe which 
had to be regarded until quite recently as particularly dangerous 
sources of trouble can now be opened up for peaceful develop- 
ment, there are a number of sensitive points in the Mediterranean 
the position of which cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 

There were changes in the Mediterranean area at the beginn- 
ing of the year in respect of the Syrian-Turkish frontier, and the 
political structure of Syria herself does not yet appear to be 
firmly established and consolidated. As far as Palestine is 
concerned, it cannot yet be seen how far the future development 
in this territory may change the political equilibrium in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. As regards Spain, it can already be 
stated that it is only a question as to whether the independence 
of a national territory can ultimately be restored after the 
severest sacrifices and international dangers, or whether certain 
international forces will continue their work in order to: hold 
up artificially a natural and healthy process of regeneration and 
appeasement in this area. 


That the Italian factor in the Mediterranean area has also 
become quite different and has therefore to make different 
claims is a fact to which the world cannot close its eyes. The 
Mediterranean is now not only the living space of a nation 
which was subject a few decades ago to every possible foreign 
influence, but in the meantime a new great Power has arisen 
in this area. If therefore other nations got the start and secured 
what seemed to them desirable political and economic possibi- 
lities on the coasts of the Mediterranean, it is at present only 
to be hoped that account will be taken in good time of the new 
fact of a single Italian nation which knows that it can count 
on strong friends and that its legitimate needs will be borne 
in mind. 

Though the Mediterranean is not actually a living space 
for England, it nevertheless remains of vital interest as a con- 
necting route for her Empire. The establishment of satisfactory 
and satisfied relations on its shores is therefore also of essential 
importance for Great Britain. The British statesmen will there- 
fore no doubt have an opportunity in Rome of obtaining inform- 
ation, possibly in a clearer and more plastic manner than is 
possible from a distance, regarding the problems the solution 
of which would certainly not become easier by years of post- 
ponement. 

That direct discussion may ultimately be the most useful 
method for clearing up and happily settling serious questions 
is shown by various occurrences in the past year. In Germany 
also, in the interest of a favourable development of the old 
European continent and its nations, the hope can only be express- 
ed that—especially in view of the attempts of foreign continents 
to cause trouble—the Rome conversations may lead to a result 
in accordance with the expectations of our Italian friends and 
may at the same time pave the way for conditions which ultim- 
ately satisfy the true interests of all. ” : 
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REFLEXIONS ON THE ITALIAN “ ASPIRATIONS ” 


The Tunis Question 


The History of the French Protectorate over Tunis 


To discuss in detail the centuries-old struggle for the pos- 
session of the Sicilian narrows (which are so important both 
strategically and for transport) and the relations between 
Italy and Tunis—the latter only 150 km. distant from Sicily 
—which have been so strongly influenced thereby, would 
take us too far. In any consideration of the present conflict 
between France and Italy, a general review of the period of 
100 years ago is sufficient. Although Italy was prevented 
by the fact of her being split up into a number of small 
States and her resultant political and military weakness 
from pursuing an active policy in the North African question, 
her principal States endeavoured to secure economic 
interests at least in Tunis. Thus in 1822, Tuscany concluded 
a Treaty of Commerce and Friendship with the Bey of Tunis 
and this example was followed by Sardinia in 1832 and by 
Naples in 1833. After the founding of the Kingdom of Italy 
on September 8th 1868, these treaties were replaced 
by an Italo-Tunisian Commercial, Economic 
and Friendship Treaty, which furnished very far- 
reaching guarantees in respect of the nationality and rights 
fo the Italians established in Tunis. 

Thus, at the beginning of the 19th century, there began 
a general wave of emigration to Tunis. Italians went as 
farmers, fishermen, small tradesmen and sailors and began 
to develop Tunisian commiunications. They established the 
first railway and finally made their appearance as economic 
advisers of the Bey. In time, Italy became accustomed to 
regard Tunis as a legitimate inheritance and the Italians 
living there were—not unjustifiably—conscious of possessing 
a kind of right of primogeniture in the country. The 
certainty that Tunis was permanently included in the sphere 
of influence of the Italian people was so great that it was 
not regarded as necessary—and this was the principal 
blunder of the then Italian Government—to do anything 
more to establish the steadily increasing Italian colonization 
of Tunis on a political or legal basis or to plant the flag in 
the territory opened up by the colonists. Especially after 
the completion of the unification of Italy, which was 
rendered possible by the weakening of France in the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71, those concerned thought that they 
- could rely upon the gradual acquisition of Tunis from within 
and that they could ignore the fact that the Bey of 
Tunis, Mohammed VI, was seeking an alliance with a 
European Power, as he expected the only real threat to his 
rule to come from Constantinople. In 1879, when discussing 
the question with the two Italian envoys Damjani and de 
Luca, he made no secret as to the European Power he 
preferred for this alliance. 


“T desire and intend”, he said “to remain independent 
and will not submit to the open or disguised domination of 
a Christian Power, but if, by the punishment of Allah, I 
were obliged to choose between France and Italy, Italy 
would be better. All Christians are respected in my country, 
but I respect the Italians most and of these the Sicilians, 
whom I regard as sons of my country. You Italians must 
appear to be stronger than the French, or at least as strong 
as they. You must therefore come here with ships and guns 
and seem to threaten my capital. I will then grant conces- 
sions to you instead of to the French and I am sure that 
Italians and Arabs will agree together like brothers.” 


At about he same time, during the Congress of Berlin at 
which the diplomatic decision with regard to the fate of 
Tunis was reached, Bismarck proposed to the Italian repre- 
sentative, Corti, that Tunis should be occupied, whereupon 
Corti foolishly asked him if he really attached so much 
_ importance to making France and Italy permanent enemies. 
_ After that, Bismarck no longer hesitated to support French 


aims in North Africa—a decision grounded in his whole 
conception of foreign policy. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that in 1871 he endeavoured to divert the French from 
their demand for revenge and from the contemplation of the 
“breach in the Vosges”, by encouraging them to develop 
their colonial Empire. For him, the establishment of France 
in North Africa meant the relief of Germany’s western 
frontier and a French Tunis appeared to him to be a 
security for German Alsace-Lorraine. Besides Germany, 
France also required the agreement of England, to whom the 
idea of Italy establishing herself on both sides of the 
Sicilian narrows, and the consequent erection of an Italian 
barrier right across the Mediterranean were not likely to 
appeal. England agreed to allow a French Tunis and was 
recompensed for this by France’s agreement to a settlement 
of the Balkan question in accordance with English wishes 
and to England’s acquisition of Cyprus. 


It was Italy’s fate, during this game for high political 
stakes, that she had no trumps to play and that the demand 
of the nations for self-determination as a political principle 
was not, in that age of secret treaties and unrestrained power 
politics, given the consideration which is, reluctantly enough, 
accorded to it to-day ; but it was also the vacillating policy 
pursued by Italy under the influence of her francophile and 
freemasonic Left which cost her the loss of Tunis. The last 
word in wisdom for her was Cairoli’s policy of “clean if 
empty hands” and the stay-at-home policy (piede in casa) 
of Depreti, who coined the much-quoted phrase: “If I see 
a cloud on the political horizon, I open my umbrella and 
wait until it has passed”. 


France awaited the suitable moment to carry out the 
occupation ; namely when Italy was, thanks to the activities 
of the above-mentioned circles, in the throes of a conflict 
with the Catholic Church and with Austria-Hungary at one 
and the same time. In addition, France had done everything 
to reassure Italy. The French President, Grévy, stated 
officially that the whole question of Tunis was not worth a 
two-sous cigar—that Italian friendship was much more 
important to France—and the French Foreign Minister, 
Barthélemy Saint-Ylaire, assured the Italian ambassador up 
to the last minute that it was nothing more than a 
punitive expedition on account of a frontier violation, 
mais ni conquéte ni annexion. Thus ‘the 
French march into Tunis was accomplished in 1881 
without a hitch, on the pretext that Tunisian tribes had 
committed frontier violations and to the accompaniment of 
clever diplomacy. The Treaty of Bardo of May 
12th 1881 with later supplementary agree- 
ments converted the hitherto independent 
Tunis sintota -!rench Protectorate. France 
assumed the representation of Tunisian interests abroad and 
the maintenance of law and order in the country. She 
acquired the right to the military occupation of all points 
necessary for ensuring internal order. Finally she assumed 
control of the finances and taxation. A French Resident- 
General supervises the execution of the provisions of the 
treaty and acts as link between the French Government and 
the Tunisian authorities, but in reality he wields the whole 
political power. The Bey of Tunis gradually became no 
more than a dynastic figure-head. : 

Article 2 of this treaty of Bardo displays all the subtlety 
which has distinguished French policy since Richelieu. It 
says: “the occupation will cease when the French and 
Tunisian military authorities are both of the opinion that 
the local administrative authority is in a position to maintain 
law and order”. The “Temps” of December 17th 1938 
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-wrote: “There can therefore be no possible ambiguity. 


-. The occupation can only be terminated with the consent of 


- both parties. ‘These have however always been unanimously 
of opinion that the unrestricted maintenance of the status 
“quo is necessary in the interests of both sides”. Thus, 
“legally, France is established in Tunis to-day, because she 
and the Bey, who cannot help himself, are of opinion that 
the latter is not in a position to maintain order. 

Italy could only protest and the people went 
further than. the Government. As early as July 1879, 
Damiani urged the Cairoli cabinet to resist the humiliation 
which France was about to inflict on Italy in Tunis. At the 
end of 1880, he described the danger which a “French 
Carthage” must signify for Rome. Crispi (who belonged to 
the Left) and the representative of the Right, Marchese de 
Rudini, combined their protests with Damiani’s. Giuseppe 
Garibaldi also, who had in 1870-71 hoped, by taking part in 
the war against Germany, to induce the French to restore 
his native town of Nice as an act of magnanimity and had 
been laughed at for his pains by the National Assembly at 
_ Bordeaux, wrote: “By destroying the Algerian pirate State, 
France has earned the gratitude of the whole world, but 
_ Tunis is quite a different matter. As mistress of this terri- 
tory, France is pushing North between Sicily and Sardinia, 
which constitutes a permanent threat to the integrity of our 
country. ” 


Andy Mrance did, ind ee daca rrvas oO Uthat me 
Vcupation Of lLunis lesseform politicalsanid 
economic reasons than for reasons of milit- 
ary strategy. Of more importance to her than the 
Beylicate, was the fact that she had come into possession of 
the best natural harbour of North Africa — Bizerta. 
When in 1887 Jules Ferry visited this place with its lake 
capable of accomodating the whole French fleet, he said: 
“Bizerta alone is worth the whole of Tunis and, when I 
advocated the occupation, I did so in order to obtain Bizerta”’. 
A subsequent French Foreign Minister, Hanotaux, speaking 
on the same question, said: ‘“ Malta (British possession) lies 
outside the Sicilian narrows and commands the exit there- 
from. Bizerta is however far bettes situated. Bizerta has 
the Mediterranean by the throat. Nature has, at 
this decisive point, carved out a lake of an area of 15,000 
_ hectares, 1,300 of which are sufficiently deep for the largest 
battleships. One of the best harbours in the world is thus 
to be found at one of the most important places in the world 
and France had to have that place and that harbour at all 
costs. She devoted herself for 20 years to attaining that 
object and has now, by dint of perseverance, realized her 
ambition..... France must possess Bizerta..... Its strategic 
radius cuts through the coast of Sicily and Africa. It also 
cuts through the radius of activity of the British ships at 
Malta. If the radius of activity of Bizerta is combined with 
that of Mers-el-Kebir, Algeria, Corsica and of the French 
ports, it is easy to see that the whole Mediterranean basin 
is strategically dependent upon us and that Bizerta is the 
key to our action from the West.” 


The Violation of the Protectorate Principle by France’s 
Policy of Annexation and Assimilation 


All the Italian protests did not suffice to change the 
course of events. Italy was compelled to accept the loss of 
Tunis—for it was generally felt to be a loss—and could only 
" give expression to her indignation by overthrowing her own 
“Government, which~ had failed to take sufficiently firm 
. action. Italian foreign policy executed a drastic change of 
... front and joined. the Germano-Austrian Dual Alliance, — 

- For a long time, Italy did not recognize the Protectorate 


Coe and the rights of the Italians in Tunis found a particularly _ 


oe ardent champion in Crispi. French policy succeeded however 


“> in. dealing Crispi’s colonial plans a crushing military blow — 


-on March Ist 1886 at the sanguinary battle of Adowa with 
‘the help of French guns and a still more crushing political 
‘blowin the Italian Chamber with the help. of Francis allies. 
Moreover France -made the Italian defeat in’ Abyssinia the 
‘occasion for denouncing the. so-called Mancini Protocols of 
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January 25th, 1884, whereby she had become a party to the 


Italo-Tunisian Treaty of Friendship, etc. of 1868. 
Under the terms of the Treaty of March 23rd 1896, Italy 
gave way over the Tunis question and, on September 28th 


1896, received in compensation paper guarantees in the form — 


of a protection and establishment treaty 
in which provision was made for such political, economic and 


cultural freedom for the Italians living in Tunis as they had ~ 


enjoyed before the establishment of the French Protectorate. 

The French protectorate was recognised by the other 
European States in 1896 and 1897. 

In 1896, the Italians had not only achieved a privileged 
economic status, but were expressly exempted from auto- 
matic naturalisation. They were accordingly not treated in 
the same manner as French citizens, but could, unlike other 
foreigners, always elect to be regarded as Italian nationals in 
Tunis and retain their own nationality, as long as they 
desired to do so. 

After the treaty had, in 1906, been extended for a further 
period of 10 years, as Italian friendship during the year of 
the Franco-German crisis over Morocco and Italy’s help at 
the Conference of Algeciras were indispensable, France 
prepared for the second move—l2 years later. 
In order to eliminate the ‘‘State within the State”, as the 
French “considered the Italian colony, which never lost 
contact with the home country and whose assimilation and 
neutralization French policy could never achieve by the 
method of encouraging French immigration at the expense 
of Italian, Paris denounced this 1896 Conven- 
tion on September 8th 1918 —that is while fighting 
was still proceeding at the front and the Italian armies were 
engaged side by side with the French— with the obvious 
intention of bringing about a general settlement of the 
foreigners in Tunis, which settlement was naturally bound 
primarily to affect the Italians and to hit them hardest, as 
indeed it was intended to do. Italy raised no objections to 
this denunciation, because, according to the French covering 
note, it was to refer only to economic and commercial rela- 
tions and not to the political status of the Italians. The Con- 
vention was however extended provisionally from quarter 
to quarter and continued to have effect until January 1935. 
The Convention had however been further undermined by 
the Naturalization Law of December 20th 
1923, under the terms of which the second generation of 
foreigners born in Tunis were declared to be French. 

Since the introduction of that law, Franco-Italian tension 
has never ceased, in spite of agreement and cooperation 
between the two Governments in other political questions. 
The French regarded the application of this law as the only 
possible means of assimilating the Italians, while the latter 
for their part resisted with all their might this attempt to 
denationalize them. 

When Mussolini came into power in Italy, he championed 
the cause of the right to autonomy of the Italians in Tunis 
with extraordinary energy, which on several occasions 
culminated in threats. Finally, in order to induce the 
French to give way, he openly placed himself: on the side of 
those States which had vowed to press the demand for 
the revision of the Paris treaties. In order to 
remove him from the ranks of the revisionist group, Paris 
offered Rome in the spring of 1928 to apply in Tunis the 
system administered by the British in Malta. Under this 
system, the first generation born in Tunis was to remain 
Italian, the second would be able to opt for France or Italy 
and the. third. would be French. Mussolini rejected this 
extremely far-reaching offer by France and maintained his 
demand for complete autonomy, as it existed in 1896. 
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In. the meantime, the French- Wed done 
efficient workin the matter of assimilation 


ofthe population. The French conquest. of Tunis was 


not over with the military occupation, but was then only 
beginning. While in the year of the Treaty of Bardo (1881), 
there were 11,200 Italians and 7000. Maltese (who are .of — 
Italian origin) as 


; 


against 708 French; the latter steadily ~ 
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_ grew in numbers during the following years ; the figure was 


9,973 in 1891, 24,201 in 1901, 46,054 in 1911, 54,476 in 1921, 
71,020 in 1926 and approximately 108,000 in 1936. This 
growth would have sufficed, if it had been effected by 
equitable means, but in point of fact it was achieved by 
unrestrained compulsory naturalization. 
During this period, the Italians (not including Maltese) 
increased during the 55 years from 1881 to 19386 to 
approximately 94,000: that is, by about 84,000. It should be 
noted in this connection that while in 1926 their number 
exceeded that of the French by nearly 20,000, in 1936 this 
figure fell to 14,000 under that of the French as a result of 
the operation of the Law of 1923, which made it possible 
artificially to hinder the growth of the Italian community 
and to increase that of the French, in order to obtain this 
numerical preponderance for the latter—at least on paper. 
In point of fact, the work was done by the 
naturalization stamp, which promoted some 3000 
foreigners yearly to be “paper Frenchmen”. For instance, 
the 1931 census revealed the fact that there were only 27,742 
genuine Frenchpeople, while, according to the statistics, 
there were 91,427. It will not be difficult to estimate from 
these figures what proportion of the present figure of 
approximately 108,000 Frenchpeople are really French— 
especially having regard to the fact that the French are 
nearly all administrative officials, business men, landowners 
and members of the liberal professions, while the Italians 
provide the great majority of the small farmers and agricul- 
tural and industrial labourers, without whose work the 
country could hardly have developed to the point which it 
has reached to-day. 

The last milestone in this Tunisian conflict was the 
Treaty concluded by Italy and France on the Feast 
of the Epiphany, January 7th 1935, which certainly 
signified Mussolini’s renunciation of Italian privileges in 
Tunis, though the pill was sugared by the granting of a 
transitional settlement to last until 1965. Under the terms 
of this settlement Italian children keep their nationality 
until 1945; from 1945 to 1965, they must opt for France or 
Italy and after the expiry of that period all Italian privileges 
disappear. 

In this way, unrestricted French sovereignty would have 
been achieved and the talk of the “Italian colony adminis- 
tered by France” would have lost what justification it may 
now have in certain respects. 

This treaty has now been annulled by the Declaration of 
December 17th 1938 announcing Italy’s withdrawal, on which 


France bases the right to reimplement the old treaties and 
to be guided by their provisions until a new settlement has 
been reached. To this right, which, as we have seen, is 
somewhat arbitrary, Italy opposes genuine rights acquired 
by work and achievement. She also demands that certain 
principles arising out of a vital nation’s right to live and the 
right to protection of the numerically considerable group of 
its nationals in Tunis be recognized by France. 
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With regard to France’s attempts to set England against 
Italy on the pretext that the Italian demands in the Mediter- 
ranean were designed to bring about a change of the status 
quo, as laid down in the Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 
16th 1938, Virginio Gayda, the editor of the ‘Giornale 
d’Italia” stated on December 28th 1938 in the course of 
a detailed examination of the legal and political position of 
Tunis, in which he quoted from numerous French sources, 
that Tunis was not acolony or a province, but 
only a Protectorate of France. Apart from the 
statement made by the President of the French Chamber, 
M. Herriot, in 1925, in which he recognized that position, the 
International Court at the Hague, which had been invoked 
by the British Government in a particular case, had decided 
that France possessed no real sovereignty over Tunis. She 
consequently had no right to apply in that territory internal 
French laws such as the Naturalization Law. The Italian 
Government was entitled to require France to observe the 
international principles relating to the régime in the Protec- 
torate, the more so as Italy, like the other European coun- 
tries, had only recognized the protectorate on condition that 
France respected the rights of foreigners acquired under the 
terms of the former treaties concluded with the Bey of Tunis. 
Gayda thus bases the Italian claims, not 
only on natural and treaty rights, but also 
on the principles underlying the Consti- 
tution of the French Protectorate. He says 
that, precisely by requiring that the historic and constitu- 
tional rights of the Tunisian Italians be respected, Italy is 
demanding the observance of the status quo in that territory. 
France, not Italy, is endeavouring to alter the status quo in 
the Mediterranean by seeking to destroy the political auto- 
nomy of the Protectorate and to convert it into a French 
possession, which policy of annexation not only affects vital 
interests of Italy, but belongs to the category of international 
questions and consequently merits international attention. 


Italy and the Suez Canal 


The History of the Construction of the Canal 


In the case also of this Italo-French dispute we will not go 
too far back into the past, but will merely point out that it was 
the Roman Emperor Trajan who restored and extended the 
connection between the Nile and the Red Sea which had been 
started by the Pharaohs and completed by the Persian King 
Darius. After this connection had fallen into desuetude at the 
end of the Roman Empire and had been entirely silted up in the 


9th century A.D., it was the Venetians who at the beginning 


of the 16th century gave the impetus to the resumption of the 
plan and hit upon the idea of cutting through the isthmus of 
Suez. Their idea was taken up by the Prussian philosopher 
Leibnitz in the well-known plan which he submitted to Louis 


- XIV; though it did not find favour at Versailles, it was. later 
examined by Napoleon Bonaparte who instructed the engineer 
_ Lepére to draw up plans for the canal. But this task was only 

‘solved by the engineer Luigi Negrelli, born at Riva on Lake 
Garda, who began his studies in 1838 and: completed them ‘in 
_ 1855. The execution of the plan was, however, reserved for the 
‘French diplomat, Ferdinand de ‘Lesseps,° who 


began working on the canal according to Negrelli’s plans in 
1859 and completed the construction of the canal on November 
17th, 1869. The history of this work is undoubtedly the most 
fantastic ever connected with the execution of such an enter- 
prise. It was due solely to the extraordinary energy and staunch 
faith of this man, who was at the time only 25 years of age, that 
the tremendous political and financial difficulties and the intri- 
gues which opposed the construction were overcome. In the 
first place he had to obtain the permission of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, the Khedive Said Pasha, to dig the canal. When he 
had obtained this concession on November 80th, 1854, he had 
to start looking for the many millions, the amount of which he 
could not himself determine, but which a few. venturesome 
bankers, mainly in France, were willing to advance, though 


‘naturally against a share of the profits from the canal receipts. 


When he had overcome these obstacles, he met with. the oppo- 
sition. of the. British Prime .M inister, Lord 
Palmerston. «=: ere 

Lord Palmerston spoke in the: House of Commons. with the 
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obvious intention of characterising Lesseps’ enterprise as a 
fraud and a swindle and of warning British capitalists against 
any participation. He said that, in his view, from the purely 
commercial point of view it was one of the numerous swindling 
enterprises of which simple-minded capitalists were from time 
to time the dupes. He was informed by experts that technically 
it could only be carried out at such high cost that no profits 
could be expected. 


But this was not the reason why the Government was opposed 
to the plan. It was for private people to guard their own interests, 
and if they went in for such impracticable undertakings they 
must pay the penalty. On the other hand, the construction of 
the canal was based on hostility to the interests of England and 
was directed against the constant policy of England in respect 
of the relations between Egypt and Turkey, a policy which had 
been confirmed by the last war and the result of that war, the 
Treaty of Paris. It was obvious that the political tendency of 
this plan aimed at facilitating the separation of Egypt from 
Turkey. 

This undertaking was further based on vague speculations 
of obtaining easier access to British possessions in India. 


He thought he could refrain from further hints in this direc- 
tion. But he would only like to express his surprise that M. de 
Lesseps had counted so much on the credulity of British capi- 
talists that, in the course of his visits to various English com- 
mercial centres, he could think that British capital would be 
forthcoming to promote a project that was in every way contrary 
to British interests. 

Although Lord Palmerston and the British Ambassador to 
the Golden Horn, Lord Stafford, had clearly expressed the 
adverse attitude of England to the project, had made one pro- 
test after another in Cairo, and reminded the Sultan in Constan- 
tinople of his sovereign rights, Lesseps did not allow himself to 
be intimidated, nor did Said Pasha and his successor, the 
Khedive Ismail refrain from their support of Lesseps. In 1859 
he began to dig the canal and in 1869 the work had proceeded 
so far that the canal could be opened for the passage of the 
first ship. But the cost of the canal of 186 km. in length, which 
had at first been estimated at 200 million Francs, had increased 
almost twofold, namely to 880 millions, 

The canal, which is almost twice as long as the Panama 
Canal, is 87 metres wide at its narrowest part and is deep enough 
to permit the passage of vessels of 50,000 tons. 

In 1858 the Compagnie Universelle du 
Canal Maritime de Suez was founded, with the 
support of the Piedmont Minister of Public Works, Paleocapa. 
On November 7th it placed 400,000 shares on the market with 
a nominal value of 500 gold francs, representing a capital of 
200 millions. French capital was the main subscriber, with 
208,000 shares. In view of the lack of subscribers, the Khedive 
was himself obliged to take up 176,602 shares, while the remainder 
was taken up by small subscribers, such as Piedmont with 
1354 shares, Venice 1083 shares, Tuscany 176 shares and the 
Pope, as ruler of the Pontifical State, 54 shares. Until 1875 
there was practically no English capital. 
In 1924 the shares were doubled and 800,000 shares at 250 francs 
were issued. Of these, 446,796 are in the hands of the public, 
while the remaining 353,204 are in the possession of the Britain 
Government. 

The festivities at Cairo in connection with the opening 
of the canal were an unheard-of sensation for the Europe 
of that time. Though Ismail was pro-European, he appeared to 
desire to surpass. in ostentation and hospitality both European 
ideas and oriental potentates. He celebrated this civilisatory 
event by inviting not only the heads of States but also numerous 
scientists and artists to Cairo. The culminating point was reached 
on November 17th, 1869 when the first vessel, the “Aigle ” 
with the Empress Eugénie on board, passed through the canal. 
This inauguration was the last glow of the Second Empire, and 
the beautiful Empress led the triumphal procession with which 


Europe took possession of this canal cut between two conti- 
nents. Ferdinand de Lesseps was at this moment the most 
celebrated and the wisest of all Frenchmen. Negrelli had already 
been long forgotten. For Ismail the opening of the canal was the 
culminating point of his reign. This fifth autonomous sovereign 
of Egypt—the grandfather of the present King Faruk—not 
only released the Nile country from Turkish dependence but may 
also be justifiably regarded as the father of the young Egyptian 
national feeling. He was the first to take the path which made the 
Arab world acquainted with European civilisation. 


This great leader of a rejuvenated ancient people looked 
forward to the development which Egypt must necessarily 
experience as the bridgehead of the Suez Canal which he promoted 
by every means, and this development only came to a temporary 
end with the Anglo-Egyptian treaty. 


A few years later, in 1876, however, the State was bankrupt. 
This led in the first place to an Anglo-French tutelage, then to a 
military revolt and finally, in 1879, to the abdication of Ismail, 
who lived on for five years at Naples and died in Constantinople. 


Disraeli takes action. 


The then British Prime Minister, Disraeli, had caused the 
development in Egypt to be followed closely, so that he was not 
surprised when the journalist Greenwood appeared on November 
15th, 1875 in order to inform the British Government confiden- 
tially that Ismail needed money. Disraeli made up his mind 
immediately to provide the Khedive with the money against the 
Canal shares. As the House of Commons was not sitting, he 
decided to act on his own, though with the agreement of Queen 
Victoria. “At this critical moment it is of vital importance for 
the reputation and authority of Your Majesty that the canal 
should belong to England.” In order to obtain the Four Million 
Pounds Sterling, Disraeli applied to his friend and co-religionary 
Rothschild, who immediately placed the amount at his disposal. 

Of the 400,000 shares, 176,602 thus came into British posses- 
sion, so that British participation was almost half, or about 
44 °%, as compared with the French. From that time England 
was more and more successful from year to year in squeezing 
France out of the canal zone and thus also out of Egypt. The 
British Leitmotiv was now: “Our primary need is 
security for the passage through the canal. If we obtain predo- 
minance in Egypt, we shall hold a predominant position. over 
the entire territory between the Red Sea and the Indian frontier. 
It is no mere chance that, with few interruptions, the rule over 
Syria and Arabia lay in the hands of the Power which controlled 
the Isthmus of Suez. If we once obtain a strong military position 
in Egypt, we can oppose any attack on India through the 
Euphrates valley.” 

It was thus the two Mediterranean States, France and Italy, 
that vied with each other to give life to this great idea. England 
was content with a discreet stock exchange transaction which, 
it is recorded, was concluded after two hours’ negotiations. 
Even on December 17th, 1860, the “Times” 
looked forward to the future and wrote: “ When the work is 
completed, little money will have flowed from English pockets ; 
but if the Canal pays its way, it will be primarily British, it will 
serve British trade and be controlled by British troops ”. This 
prophecy was literally fulfilled. The Canal 
became the Asiatic gateway, not only of 
Europe, but mainly of England. And the 
military occupation took place without much delay. 

It is true that the Treaty of Constantino oe 
of October 29th, 1888 signed by England, France, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Spain, Holland and Turkey 
provided on paper for complete freedom and equa- 
lity for all nations:in the use of the Canal, 
The passage was to be:free even in case of war. No warship was 
to be stationed near the Canal and no fortifications were to be 
erected. But in the period from 1888 to 1914 England took 
complete military posséssion of the Canal. It was at the same 
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time the great waterway which protected Egypt, which was 
under British guardianship, against possible Turkish attacks 
and, in fact, when such ‘an attack took place in February 1915 
it was warded off. It seemed to be a mockery when the Treaty 
of Constantinople, which was torn to rags during the war, was 
incorporated in Articles 152 and 158 of the dictated Peace of 
Versailles. For at the present time, the Suez Canal is strongly 
occupied by British forces of all kinds and there are numerous 
points of support which would serve the British Mediterranean 
fleet in case of emergency. 

The position of the Canal during the 
Abyssinian crisis is still within the memory of all. 
Mussolini appealed to this Treaty of 1888 and its resurrection 
at Versailles when he began in 1985 to send his transport ships 
to Abyssinia. The lawyers of the League of Nations at that 
time examined the question very carefully whether the Treaty 
did not provide any means of preventing Italian supplies being 
sent through the Suez Canal. The League Members took this 
intention so seriously that Europe was on the brink of war from 
October 11th to 19th, 1935, if England had felt herself strong 
enough to risk it. For it was hard to have to look on when, 
within six months (from June 25th to September 25th, 1935), 
445 Italian troopships sailed past the muzzles of the British 
naval guns in a south-westerly direction in order to unload 
troops and material in the ports of Erytrea with the object of 
occupying Abyssinia and Lake Tana, namely the sources of 
the Nile that are of such vital importance for British Sudan 
that it would have been worth while to prevent their being 
removed from the possession of the “ King of Kings ”’. 

During those critical months there was much talk of clos- 
ing the Canal. This could have been done by both 
sides. If it had been done by Italy, England would have been 
compelled to resume her connection with India by the old Vasco 
da Gama route. If the English had closed the Canal, this would 
have meant enclosing Italy in “ mare nostrum”’, for England 
could have closed the Mediterranean by means of Gibraltar and 
Suez. Mussolini left no doubt at that time that the closing of 
the Canal would have meant war. 


The Suez Canal as a World Shipping Route. 
The Organisation of the Canal Company. 
Rates and Dividends. 

It has often been stated that the occupation of Gibraltar 
by the British on August 4th, 1704 was the beginning of a new 
Mediterranean epoch ; but it would be much truer to state that 
on November 17th, 1869 this inland sea lost its character and 
became one of the most important world shipping and transit 
routes. 

The opening of the Suez Canal 69 years ago brought about 
a profound change in European and a part of American shipping 
with the countries east of the Arabian Sea. Important centres 
of world trade which had hitherto been remote from each other 
were suddenly brought closer together. 

fone cxtraordinary effects.of the oapen- 
ing of the canal on trade are clearly shown by the 
following figures. 

Shortening of Route to Bombay, in kilometres 


From Cape Route Canal Difference Reduction % 

Constantinople 27 145 8 010 10 185 

BETICSUOE fo uc cc o's 26 522 10 413 16 109 61 
Marseilles ....... 25 802 10 564 15 238 59 
LSC ae eae 23 807 TT 125 12 682 58 
OSELOTI oes foe oc ove 26 477 15 1380 11 847 43 
Amsterdam ,.... 26 477 13 795 12 582 45 
New ROD Ke. na ets 27 590 16 7386 10 854 4A 
amburg ...... 20 801 11 902 8 899 43 


The distances on the main route were shortened on an 
average by 40 or 50%. It may therefore be calculated how 
profoundly the cost of shipping on this route through the 
Canal has been affected. The Canal Company indeed at first 
succeeded in retaining for itself by far the greatest share of the 
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saving on the route. The canal dues were fixed with a large 
margin and made to include generous allowances for every 
possible risk and depreciation. At the beginning they amounted 
to 10.50 Fr. frs. per net register ton for loaded vessels and 8 Fr. frs. 
for unloaded vessels, and 10 Fr. frs. for adult passengers and 
5 Fr. frs. for children. But after a few years the Canal had 
attracted the greatest portion of the shipping to the Far East 
and the traffic figures had been multiplied ; the Company then 
lowered the rates to 7.25 Fr. frs. and 4.75 Fr. frs. for vessels, 
while retaining the rates for passengers, but in doing so it was 
thinking less of the needs of shipping than of earning the greatest 
possible profits. The tariff policy was from the outset dictated 
not so much by the cost of running the canal and the capital 
invested as by the limit up to which the canal route represented 


an advantage over the Cape route. 
Net Tonnage 


Traffic Number of Vessels in 1000 reg. tons. 
1870 486 437 
1910 4538 16 582 
19138 5085 20 034 
1928 6084 31 906 
1935 5992 32 811 
1937 6635 35 491 


The shipping interest has constantly fought against this 
exploitation of the canal monopoly and it may even be said 
that the fight for the canal dues is as old as the Canal itself. 
Searcely any success has been achieved and could not be achieved 
against a company whose main object is the earning of profits 
in favour of a group of persons who are to some extent endowed 
with political privileges. In reply to demands for reductions 
in rates, the Suez Canal Company has always stated that it is 
conscious of its duty to trade and “ economic prosperity ”’, but 
it is an undoubted fact that by far the greatest portion of the 
profits goes to the shareholders, the founders and the persons 
employed by the company, in the form of dividends, share of 
profits or salary. 

Very considerable amounts are paid out 
to the 82 members of the board, each of whom 
receives 400,000 Gold Francs per year. In 1875 when Great 
Britain acquired Ismail’s block of shares, three representatives 
of the British Government were added to the 21 French members 
of the board. By an agreement in 1883 the British shipping 
companies obtained seven further seats and the last free seat 
was accorded in the following year to Holland. In 1899 France 
ceded one seat to Germany, which the latter again lost in 1914. 
Lastly, in 1927 an agreement was made between the Canal 
Company and the Egyptian State, by which the latter obtained 
two seats on the board from France. At the present time the 
32 members of the board consist of 19 Frenchmen, 10 English- 
men, 2 Egyptians and 1 Dutchman. A seat on the board has 
always been in France a lucrative distinction given to deserving 
citizens. Retiring ambassadors, generals and statesmen are 
glad to be given a seat on this distinguished council. In addition, 
the most brilliant names of nobility and business are represented. 

The extent to which the various countries use 
the canal is shown in the following table : 


1 1 
Number of Number of 


Tonnage in Tonnage in 

Ships mill. reg. tons Ships mill. reg. tons 
Great Britain .... 2951 12.05 8073 17.25 
Taly trssiie sath 110 0.29 1175 5.87 
Germany. nis s.5.0..' 778 3.85 584 3.31 
Hollander: sec 842 1.29 432 2.80 
France awe. tess 256 0.98 280 1.82 
DN OR WAY, Jac toy ost: 44, 0.09 338 1.66 
JAPAN an cha » 68 0.84 158 0.97 
Greece =. fac a's 17 0.05 2380 0.88 
UiStACiierc jonas 8 0.007 95 0.56 
Denmarkeacesce: 56 0.17 148 0.67 
Sweden ........- 88 0.12 67 0.35 


The two Powers which, after England, 
send most ships through the Canal, Italy 
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and Germany; are not represented on the 
board by a single seat and have no share 
in the profits. It is, however, provided in Article 24 
of the original Canal Statute that the Board should as far as 
possible include all nations interested in the traffic through the 
Canal. The profits are certainly not mode- 
rate. The dividends paid out amounted in 1938 to 522 millions, 
in 1986 to 622 millions and in 1987 to no less than 850 millions. 
The Suez Canal Company has become the most profitable joint- 
stock undertaking in the world and, since its foundation, has 
paid back to the share-holders many times the capital invested. 
Of these dividends 71 °%% goes to the shareholders, 15 % to the 
Egyptian Government, 10 % to the families of the founders, 
2 % to the members of the board and 2 % to the officials and 
employees as salaries. 


There is an element of humour in the fact that the dues paid 
by the best customers of the Canal, the British shipping com- 
panies, are returned partly in the form of dividends to the Bri- 
tish Government which at the time fiercely opposed the under- 
taking and would not invest a single cent in this “ speculation ”’. 
It is also somewhat grotesque that the fees paid by Italy for the 
enormous transports of men and material during the Abyssinian 
campaign found their way into the pockets of her worst sanc- 
tionist opponents, England and France. It is therefore quite 
comprehensible that Italy, which now ranks second in the canal 
traffic and which is more and more dependent on the Canal for 
the future development of her empire, will no longer tolerate 
either the financial and administrative supremacy of England 
and France or the monopoly of the Company in tariff questions. 
An article which appeared recently in the Italian press spoke of 
the Company as follows : “ The Compagnie Universelle du Canal 
Maritime de Suez is from the financial and administrative point 
of view the biggest gang of robbers of modern times, the most 
greedy undertaking and the most crying social injustice of the 
present time.” 

Italy is not alone in this judgment, for the British 
and Dutch shipping companies have for 
weLonp time been atiacking > in vain, the 
tariff policy of the Canal Company, which 
almost amounts to a compulsory tribute. 
Italy’s. progress in the scale of canal users has greatly streng- 
thened this opposition. 

The French point of vie w is of course the follow- 
ing : “ When the Suez Canal was constructed, we French were 
the only people who took the financial risk. And now, when 
French initiative is crowned with success, it is only right and just 
that we should reap the harvest.” The Amsterdam “Tele - 
graaf” recently replied to this point of view in an article 
entitled “Rome’s attack on the Suez strong- 
hold”, in which it said: 

“As regards this point of view, the question arises as to 
whether the chain of thought is not somewhat too simple. If 
this French argument is followed up, it leads to the extraordinary 
and contestable conclusion that a foolhardy enterprise of 60 years 
ago must be rewarded today with a monopoly position. No one 
will object if those who took the risk sixty years ago should 
now reap the benefit of their initiative at that time. But it 
seems to us wrong that the descendants of the shareholders of 
that time should enrich themselves year after year at the cost 
of our shipping companies. Holland has never abused monopolies, 
which she could easily have created and could have defended 
by referring to the initiative of the founders of the East Indian 
Company. She is therefore entitled to demand that others should 


also take this view. Italy’s endeavour to limit: 


or break the monopolistic power of the 
Suez Canal Company can therefore only be 
welcomed.” 
Italy's Demand. 
But the present Italian attack on the Suez stronghold no 
‘onger relates to purely technical, economic, administrative 


or individual tariff questions, but aims at placing the administra- 
tion of the Canal on new foundations.. The “ Popolo d'Italia ” _ 


recently stated quite openly that the Suez Canal ques- 
tion could not be settled within the frame- 
work of the economic problem, 
be dealt with asa political question] = am 


Italy now: demands a purely politveese 
revision of the Suez Canal problem: she 
has invented the slogan of the “ hyphen ” which has hitherto 
been represented by the Suez Canal for the Italian Empire. 
She demands that this “hyphen” should be abolished, i.e. 
that the Canal should no longer be a separating and hindering, 
but a connecting, factor. Consequently little is expected from 
a more or less slight change in dues or a redistribution of shares. 
The political solution of the question must therefore be under- 
stood to mean that Italy should share in the control of the Canal 
as an Empire possessing equal rights with Great Britain and 
France. It should be observed that the control would not be 
military but political and would also include economic control. 
In other words, the economic interests of the shareholders would 
be subordinate to the higher interests of European and world 
economy. Expressed in political terms, this means that Italy 
no longer regards herself merely as a State with colonies but 
actually as an Empire which demands its place and right of 
determination equally and at the side of the British Empire 
and the French Empire. 

In any case the solution aims at giving Italy a share in the 
political control of the Canal at the side of England and France, 
whereby the question of the reduction of tariffs would settle 
itself. The Italo-British treaties of April 16th, 1938 have their 
point of gravity in the eastern Mediterranean and in the Red 
Sea, that is to say on the common sea route to the Italian and 
British Empires. According to the letter and spirit of the 
treaties, both Empires will in future cooperate amicably in 
these “ Imperial territories ’ and in a completely equal manner. 
The Easter Treaty implies in respect of the Suez Canal a sort 
of blank cheque which is now to be presented. It is not by 
chance that the Easter Treaty contains in Annex 8 an agreement 
between England and Italy regarding the Suez Canal, in which 
however both parties merely reconfirm that they will recognise 
the Convention concluded in Constantinople in 1888 which 
establishes free traffic through the Canal for all States and for 
all times. No change is to be made in this Magna Carta of the 
right of passage in times of peace or war. But if new agreements 
were to be made between Italy, England, Egypt and France 
regarding the control of the Canal, their contents would go 
beyond the Easter Treaty. This would be the first fruit of the 
coming into force of the Easter Treaty. 

It is not sufficient to realise that Italy is today the second 
best “customer ” of the Suez Canal, and that it brought the 
Company enormous receipts during the Abyssinian campaign. 
It will be necessary to get accustomed to the idea that a world 
traffic artery like the Suez Canal can no longer remain in the 
hands of a capitalistic group but must belong to the nations 
as such. The Canal Company is an undertaking that brings its 
shareholders and directors enormous profits. Its object is a 
vital artery for the nations that wish to carry on overseas 
trade and have a world mission. The time is therefore no longer 
distant when a decision must be taken as to whether thé private 
management and exploitation of the Canal can be justified. 
Italy has the merit of having drawn public attention to thi 
question. 7 


but must. 


It ‘is true that this solution will >meetuueee 


with considerable difficulties. 


In the first 
place there are the interests of the Egyptian 
State, that is to'say® of‘the present Kinpow 
of Egypt as the legal successor of the former Viceroy. His — 

consent to a change in the Status in accordance with Italian __ 
desires would be necessary. The concession treaty of November __ 


80th, 1854, which was connected with the treaty founding the ees c 


Canal Company, provides for a concession of 99 years from the 
_ date when international shipping started to use the Canal, 
that is to say, from November 17th, 1869. The concession 
_ therefore lapses on November 17th, 1968 and the Canal is then 
transferred to the Egyptian Government. Since the Egyptian 
Government exercises territorial sovereignty. over the Canal, 
it derives considerable social and financial advantages from it 
- (including an annual revenue of £E800,000). 

Then there is the second question of the consent of 
the legal successors of the shareholders, 
for which a solution would not be easy to find. As far as the 
British Government is concerned, holding as it does the over- 
__ whelming proportion of the British shares, the problem would 
____ not be so difficult. But there are one hundred thousand shares 
- in unknown hands and it has never been possible up to the 
present to hold a general meeting in which unanimous representa- 
tion of the share capital would be possible. But hitherto the 
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Company has. not failed to take necessary decisions on the _ 
grounds.that.a majority of the shareholders could not be brought. — 
together, With a little good will, therefore, a decision could be _ 

reached on this. question. 


It is, however, monstrous, that the settlement of important . 
national questions should be endangered by antiquated para- 
graphs cunningly drafted seventy years ago under totally diffe- 
rent circumstances in a matter which has evolved from the 
sphere of finance and private capital to an eminently economic 
and political world problem. During these seventy years so 
much more important legal changes have been made, when they 
were demanded by the vital interests of the nations, that at 
the present time the determination of a few people to maintain 
stubbornly an antiquated agreement should not be allowed 
to stand in the way of the removal of tension which prevents 
agreement between the peoples. 


Jibuti — The Gateway of the Empire 


The French Gatekeeper 


In 1894 the Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia granted to the 
Frenchman Chefneux, and the Swiss, Ilg, a concession to 
construct a railway from Jibuti to Addis-Abbaba and beyond 
to the White Nile. These two enterprising engineers founded 
a company called the Compagnie impériale des 
chemins de fer éthiopiens, which received neither 
subsidies nor other guarantees. Only the land on which 
twe railway was to be constructed was presented to the 
engineers by Menelik. They also acquired the right to levy 
a 10 % tax on the value of all goods conveyed. Under these 
circumstances, the undertaking was bound to get into diffi- 
culties soon. In 1897, after the French Government’ had gi- 
ven permission in so far as French territory was concerned, 

_ the work was begun. Five years later, the first financial 
difficulties were encountered. France took immediate action 
in order at the outset to eliminate any possibility of England 
acquiring an influence over the railway. The Government 
of French Somaliland thus concluded.a five year treaty with 
the railway and understook, subject to the guarantee of the 
French Government, to acord the company a subsidy of 
500,000 francs a year. 


Menelik did not however recognize the new railway 
treaty between France and Italy, as he saw in it a danger 
to Abyssinia, and peremptorily forbade any further construc- 
tion on Abyssinian territory. Agreement with Menelik was 
only achieved as a result of energetic action by the French 
Government and construction of the railway continued. 


All previous agreements were cancelled and a new 
railway treaty was concluded for 99 years between 
Abyssinia and France on January 30th, 1908. Besides 
an extension of the concession, Abyssinia gave France a strip 
- of land 15 metres in breadth on either side of the railway 
track. This explains the curious fact that during the Italo- 
Abyssinian war, France protected the railway with French 
troops, even on Abyssinian territory. 


The company was rechristened Chemin de fer 
Franco-Ethiopien, which is its name to-day. In 1915, 
the trains were finally run as far as Addis-Abbaba over a 
distance of 784 km. The share capital was fixed at 15 mil- 
_ lion gold francs. Of the total shares (34,000 nominal shares 
_ of 500 francs each) the Emperor Menelik received 8050, which 
_ are still held by the former Negus Haile Selassie and were 
_ recently the subject of a lawsuit. The rights of ownership in 
respect of these shares will play an important part in future 

_ negotiations on the subject of the railway. 25,950 shares— 
_ that is, three quarters of the total capital—came into French 
_ hands and, during the negotiations on the Treaty of Befana 
aor. January 7th, 1935, the French Government declared its 
- readiness to sell to Italy 2,500 shares, or 20 %' of the shares 
held by the French Government, but these amount to only 
i 68 % of the total share capital. 


During the last 10 years, the railway has become a 
flourishing concern. For years it has not required any sub- 
sidies, but has made large profits, in spite of the fact that its 
rates are probably the highest railway rates in the world. The 
freight rates are much heavier even than those of the Suez 
Canal Company. Italy is compelled, and will presumably be 
compelled during the next few years, to send the goods © 
needed to satisfy Abyssinia’s enormous requirements in im- — 
ported commodities via the Suez Canal and the Jibuti Rail- 
way and this involves, in view of the inevitable increase in 
the prices of essential commodities, a tremendous economic 
burden, which Italy will in the long run be unable to bear. 
She hoped, by the purchase of shares, to acquire a certain 
amount of influence over the transport and tariff arrange- 
ments of the railway, but, in spite of this precautionary 
measure, she was unable, during the Abyssinian war, to 
derive the slightest benefit from that purchase. On the con- 
trary, even after the conquest of Abyssinia, the French rail- 
way authorities required payment in advance of the freight 
charges in respect of all Italian goods. This demand on the 
part of the French was partly due to France’s attitude to 
Italy at that time on account of the conquest of Abyssinia, 
but was also to some extent to be explained by the struc- 
ture of the above-mentioned railway treaties. 

The railway is still the only one connecting the interior 
of Abyssinia with the coast and thus with the outer world 
and is the life-line of Abyssinia to-day. The extraordinary 
thing about it is that this railway track belonging to the 
Italian Empire is, together with its terminus on the sea, at 
a length of 89 km in French hands. The Italian Government 
is naturally endeavouring to extend the network of roads 
and as quickly as possible to prepare a motor road from 
Massawo to Addis-Abbaba via Asmara, in order to be able 
to divert the transport of essential commodities to that 
route. The port of Assab on the Red Sea is also being deve- 
loped as a second port of access on the Erythrean coast and 
is already linked up with Addis-Abbaba by a road running 
through Dessie, 

If no agreement favourable to Italy can be reached be- 
tween Italy and France with regard to the Jibuti railway, 
Italy will be obliged further to develop the system of roads, 
which, while extremely costly, would enable Italy to boy- 
cott the Jibuti railway, and this would undoubtedly 
spell the economic ruin of the railway and of the harbour 
town of Jibuti. Jibuti, which only attained its present im- 
portance thanks to the railway, would be once more reduced ~ 
to the position of a French coaling station. 

All the same, Jibuti is France’s principal station on the 
Red Sea and here it is that all French steamships proceeding 
to French Further-India and Madagascar take in supplies of 
coal, oil and petrol. Delcassé recognized its importance 40 
years ago, when he said: “ For our navy and mercantile ma- 
rine, Jibuti is the apex of a triangle, whose other two angles 
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are Madagascar and French Further-India. If this point were 
no longer firmly in our hands, the two other angles would 
also go and Reunion and New Caledonia in the Pacific would 
be lost with Madagascar. ”’ 

How did France come into possession of 
this place? She acquired it in 1854 with a small terri- 
tory on Tajura Bay. No-one had any idea at that time of 
the role which this unimportant spot with its murderous 
climate was destined to play. Why did Franceacquire 
this territory? In order to realize her _ territorial 
dream: namely, to make a breach right across Africa, to 
erect a barrier from the Atlantic coast to the Red Sea and, 
by means of this bolt running from West to East, to make 
herself the real mistress of this continent. 

As we know, this horizontal axis, which was to extend 
from Dakar to Jibuti, came into collision with the British 
vertical ‘Cape to Cairo’ axis, resulting in the conflict with 
England at Fashoda in 1898. Captain Marchand and Lord 
Kitchener faced one another for months, ready to strike, when 
the French Foreign Minister Delcassé, who, next to Gam- 
betta was the greatest exponent of the policy of revenge, 
succeeded, in spite of the boundless indignation of French 
public opinion, in securing the evacuation of Fashoda. On 
March 21st, 1899, France relinquished all influence in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, thus laying the foundation-stone for 
the later entente cordiale with England. 

Jibuti itself is the capital (or more precisely the head- 
quarters of the Government) of French Somaliland, which 
officially bears the somewhat pretentious name of “ Pro- 
tectorat de la céte francaise des Somalis et dépendances”’. 
It is only a strip of coastline of an area of 22,000 km’ and 
a population of 85,000. Surrounded as it is by Italian terri- 
tory, it is described by the Italians, on account of its poli- 
tical and economic importance as mentioned above, as a 
“foreign gatekeeper ” and a “ parasite on the Italian arterial 
road through the Imperium”. The “Giornale d'Italia” of 
December 12th, 1938 wrote: “Italy is the more justified in 
demanding to-day, after the conquest of the Imperium, a 
radical and final resettlement of the problem of Jibuti and 
of French Somaliland, as France has employed this port and 
traffic centre as a hostile instrument against Italian interests 
and is still so doing. Jibuti with its harbour and railway 
is a political system which runs counter to the interests of 
millions of Italians, while not serving any national interest of 
France besides hindering the development of the Imperium. ”’ 

In a detailed examination of the problem of Jibuti, 
Gayda wrote on December 30th, 1938 in the 
“Giornale d’Italia” as follows: 

“The problem of Jibuti is raised at the present time from 
two different points of view: political and economic. 

From the political point of view, French Somaliland 
continues to be the basis of an underground war and of 
mysterious operations against the imperial interests of Italy. 

Up to now the French authorities have refused to hand 
over to Italy the building of the Abyssinian Consulate in 
Jibuti, which continues to be the seat of two equivocal 
Ethiopian officals. In Jibuti, under the protection of the 
French authorities, there has been formed a concentration of 
Ethiopians, political and criminal emigrés, who have finally 
formed an association recognised by the French authorities 
which carries on every kind of propaganda and activity 
against Italy under the protection of the French flag. This 
association seeks to get into contact with the scattered 
groups of rebels remaining in Ethiopian—though without 
much success on account of the strict Italian control—and 
continues to receive instructions from the famous Tekle 
Havariate, the well-known Geneva confidant of the Negus. 

In short, the entire anti-Italian and anti-Fascist gang, 
both white and black, continues its activities at Jibuti under 
open French protection. From the political point of view 
therefore French Somaliland represents a permanent menace 
and abuse of all Italian interests. This is a denial of the 
friendship and cooperation provided for in the invalid agree- 
ments of 1935 between France and Italy. The colony is a 
chronic provocation which can no longer continue or be 
tolerated. 

-From the economic point of view, Jibuti is only of 
value as an outlet of Ethiopia. It is a gateway for entering 


and leaving the Italian Empire, under the control of a foreign 
gatekeeper. 


French Somaliland, which is full of marshes, deserts and. 


stones, sparsely populated up to the Abyssinian frontier, and 
poorly equipped, is in reality of no value. It could be of 
special value to France so long as it was the gateway to 
the great imperial plan which has now definitely disappeared. 
Now that it has lost this constructive political value, it is 
today merely a gateway for the Italian Empire, from which it 
derives its exclusive right of existence and profit. 
trade of the Italian Empire were diverted to other routes, 
Jibuti could be considered as having died out. But France 
profits from this economic position in order to make odious 
speculations and to carry on her business with a concealed 
tendency of political boycott. 

The economic links of Jibuti with the Italian Empire are 
the port and the railway. 

The port is small, poor, badly equipped and wretchedly 
administered. It might suffice for the exiguous trade of the 
slave economy of the Negus. It cannot suffice for the 
constructive and civil economy of the Italian Empire. But 
little or nothing has been done to meet the growing currents 
of Italian trade. In spite of many suggestions no attempt 
has been made to build a free zone or a free port. Italian 
goods which arrive in large quantities are left lying without 
protection on the quays until the railway, which is also 
inadequate, comes to fetch them. 

But there is a complicated and burdensome fiscal control 
over all goods which pass through Jibuti on their way to and 
from the Empire. There are taxes, duties and costs which 
are levied by the Bureau Central de Douane in accordance 
with a fixed tariff. A tax for the development of trade, an 
export duty, supplementary taxes, sanitary dues, anchorage 
dues, harbour dues, charges for loading and unloading etc. 

The same technical failings and the same economic 
difficulties are to be found in the Jibuti railway : prehistoric 


If all the 


loading platforms, worn-out fixtures and rolling stock, slow — 


administration, enormous strain. This traffic might also 
suffice at the time of the Negus. But it is insufficient for the 
Italian Empire. 

But in spite of requests and even of the prospect of better 
business, nothing has been done to meet Italian needs or 
to increase the efficiency of the railway by quicker loading 
or more rapid transport. The rates still remain high and 
are aggravated by the taxes which are still applied to 
passengers and which create the utmost confusion in 
passenger traffic. The rolling stock still remains inadequate 
so that large quantities of goods are held up and this can 
only be remedied by the institution by the Italians of motor 
transport in addition to the rail transport. 

On various occasions Italy has invited France to enter 
into negotiations in order to reach by agreement an economic 
cooperation which would be of advantage to both parties. 
No results have been obtained. The Italians found themselves 
faced by the legal obstacles of old conventions and adminis- 
trative objections. They were faced by a peculiar mentality 
which continues to be unaware that since May 9th 1936 
Ethiopia has ceased to belong to the Negus. The French 
continue to keep the railway shares which belonged to the 
Ethiopian Government and which should therefore naturally 
be handed over to the Italian Government. The latter has 
never received a centime of the rental fixed for the 
concession of running the railway which has hitherto been 
paid to the Abyssinian Government. 

This position must come to an end. For from the economic 


point of view also, Jibuti has become, through the action of — 


the French, not an element of cooperation bu i ument 

of dissesion, of hostility and of eal ter hee 

of Italian trade and for the interests of the Empire. 
It is therefore just that the entire problem of Jibuti, i 


its various aspects and in its present reality, should be 


tackled in its foundations in order to clarify relations between 
Italy and France and European interests. Franco-Italian 
relations, like Anglo-Italian relations, after the conquest of 


the Empire, no longer extend solely to the Mediterranean, 


but the interests of Italy extend to the Red Sea and beyond. ” 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
AND ITS REPERCUSSIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


The first of the European States to give an official echo 
to the transformation of March, 1939, in the heart of Central 
Europe was Great Britain. The point of view held by the 
leading British statesmen was clearly presented already in the 
open parliamentary meeting of March 15th when they stated 
that there was no occasion and no obligation for intervention 
by Great Britain even though the methods which were employed 
by Germany could not be approved of because these were, in 
their opinion, in disagreement with the spirit of the Munich 
Agreements. This opinion of the Government was supported 
by quite a number of newspapers which, due to the lack of 
space, cannot all be cited here and which all declared that the 
state of Czecho-Slovakia, which had been artificially con- 
structed out of the ruins of the Danubian Monarchy, had really 
not been able to live and had perished on account of an internal 
disintegration which had been caused by the antagonism of 
the peoples who had been forced into it. All therefore noted 
with relief that Britain had not guaranteed this state and that 
there was therefore no cause for intervention. 


It became clear, however, already in these debates of March 
15th in the House of Commons and the House of Lords that the 
very calm interpretation of events which was made by Cham- 
berlain and Lord Halifax did not by any means receive the 
support of the majority of the Lords and Members of Par- 
liament, who insisted upon a more radical course —if necessary, 
under different leadership. The next day, on March 16th, a 
violent attack against Germany, conducted in a kind of crusade 
spirit, began in the British press, as well as in manifestations, 
assemblies, and the House of Commons. This submerged even 
the careful and clever tactics of the Government in the general 
turmoil and led Chamberlain to make a speech at Birmingham 
on March 17th which differed not only in temperament but also 
in its contents from the one he had made on the 15th. Though 
he was not willing on the 15th to relinquish his policy of 
appeasement, he did so on the 17th when he announced his 
intention to form, under British-French-Soviet leadership, an 
anti-aggression front with the other governments which felt 
themselves threatened or desired to join for other reasons, 
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even if this should lead to British entanglements in European 
quarrels, which had up to that time been avoided. 

Even though he defended the recent past and emphasized 
that the Munich Agreement was justified under the then pre- 
vailing conditions, he proposed a different course in place of 
the appeasement policy: preparedness for armed resistance. 
With the strong emphasis of this new policy he meant to re- 
establish the confidence of the opposition critics and partic- 
ularly to quiet his own party circles. He also added that, 
going even beyond the newly drafted course, or better, as its 
first measure, the Government had instructed its Ambassador 
in Berlin to protest to the Government of the Reich and to 
declare that Britain would not recognize the legality of the 
military occupation of Bohemia and Moravia, that the Ambas- 
sador had been recalled, and that the trip which the President 
of the Board of Trade, Stanley, and the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, Hudson, had planned to make for the 
purpose of economic negotiations had been postponed. It 
may also be presumed that the change in the attitude of the 
British Government not only had been caused by the hope 
that it would fortify the position of the Prime Minister but 
had also been influenced by the attitude of the United States, 
where, also on March 17th, Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, under instruction from the White House, protested 
against the “ temporary extinguishment ” of Czecho-Slovakia. 
This protest, according to informed circles, was to give ex- 
pression to the general disapproval of at least one of the three 
great democracies. The feeling of anger over the breathtaking 
rapidity with which Germany acted and which at first stupified 
and disconcerted the Western Powers certainly also played 
its part in the determination of the change. 

The Times of March 20th — perhaps as a result of the first 
excitement—curtly spoke of this new system of alliances as 
an “ encirclement ” which had become a natural and even an 
inevitable process through the German policy and its methods. 
Other papers too, such as the Daily Telegraph, the Daily 
Express, the Sunday Times, the Observer, and the Manchester 
Guardian, spoke of encirclement until it was again the Times 
which called a halt and declared, on April 4th, that there could 
be no talk of encirclement. 

The Paris press was more emphatic still. In its great 
contentment over the change of British policy and its return 
to collective security, it concerned itself in greater detail than 
did the London press with the problem of the inclusion of 
Russia into the pact system and with the extension of the 
guarantees to other Eastern and Central European states, 
so that a “dam from Washington to Moscow ”, an “ interna- 
tional of the democracies ”, and a defensive plan of encir- 
clement would in this way be erected against Germany. 

Finally, Chamberlain too, in his Birmingham speech, had 
given a clear invitation for common consultation about the 
organization of resistance to Germany to the governments 
of those states which felt themselves threatened by the German 
actions. 

The quarrel about encirclement is therefore fundamentally 
only a play with words. 

A similar development could be noticed in France. The 
speech of Prime Minister Daladier on March 17th to the Chambre 
was still relatively calm, but this was suddenly changed in the 
Senat on the 19th. “The Munich Agreement ? Destroyed. 
The common declaration of Franco-German collaboration ? 
Violated... We are now standing with our backs against a 
wall, “so he cried out, and then he asked for pleins pouvoirs 
and dictatorial powers to November 30th, 1939. 

Suspicions about German intentions and false news were 
now spread full force by the British and French press, so that, 
by the creation of a fear psychosis, as many neighboring states 
of Germany as possible would be won for this new front. Most 
of these states, like Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, the Scan- 


dinavian countries, and Jugoslavia rejected at once all offers 
of or pressure for a participation in this block formation. 


The Pretended German Ultimatum to Rumania 


The pretended German trade ultimatum to Rumania 
took a special place in these efforts. Spread under the leader- 
ship of the Times on Mareh 18th, this news was immediately 
denied at Bucharest on the 19th as follows : 

“Tt is most categorically and officially denied that an ulti- 
matum of any kind has been made by Herr Wohltat, the trade 
delegate of the Reich. It is emphasized that Herr Wobhltat, 
who has been in Bucharest for several days, is conducting 
negotiations concerning the manner in which the trade agree- 
ment which has been concluded between Germany and Ru- 
mania in November last is to be put into effect. He will shortly 
leave the country again.” 

On the same day the German News Bureau published the 
following supplementary declaration from Bucharest : 

“The entire Rumanian Sunday press publishes, partly - 
with great emphasis, a report from the official information 
service Rador in which the insinuation of a pretended German 
‘ultimatum’ to Rumania during the present trade negotia- 
tions is emphatically denied. 

“Rumanian political circles are wrought up about this 
transparent maneuver which is meant to disturb the Germano- 
Rumanian trade negotiations. Those responsible for Ruma- 
nian foreign policy have at once stepped in and have, by way 
of a denial, done everything which would tend to preserve the 
friendly atmosphere in which the negotiations between the 
Rumanian Government and the German representative, — 
Wohltat, have so far taken place.” 

A report from Bucharest to the Temps shows how these 
clarifications were changed to give a contrary impression : 

“The various informations about a German ultimatum 
to Rumania which have been published in the British press 
have been received with vivid astonishment at Bucharest. 
Official circles have made energetic denials. However, public 
opinion is nevertheless disturbed. 

“ There has been no ultimatum in economic questions about 
which Herr Wohltat has negotiated at Bucharest. It can, 
however, not be disputed that for the simple fact of its impor- 
tance alone, the Reich attempts to gain a constantly greater 
influence in Rumania. Pronounced pressure is not even 
necessary. The relation of facts (forces ?) is such that the 
Rumanians have to give in step by step, and the presence 
of German troops in the neighborhood of its boundaries appar- 
ently does not quiet them.” 

The Paris paper wrote then in the same vein in its leading 
article, the “ total destruction of the Czecho-Slovak bastion 
constitutes a serious threat to Rumania, and the Reich, even 
though it has not made an ultimatum, exerts a strong econ- 
omic pressure upon the Rumanian Government in order to 
make it serve the German economic interests and with the 
intention of establishing a different kind of protectorate. 

“The Rumanian Government has called the attention 
of the British Cabinet to this matter.” 

There was even talk of a plea of assistance from the King 
of Rumania to the King of Great Britain. 

Lord Halifax was then forced to declare in the House of 
Lords on March 20th and Sir Samuel Hoare in the name of 
Chamberlain in the House of Commons on March 23rd that 
there was no truth in the talk of an ultimatum to Roumania. 

The German-Rumanian Agreement was, as is well known, 
concluded on March 23rd. Foreign Minister Gafenco removed 
the last doubts upon the occasion of its signature when he 
emphasized the mutual loyal understanding with which the 
negotiations, which had begun on February 22nd, had been 
conducted. Chamberlain himself was forced to quiet the ques- 
tioners who were still worried about Rumanian independence 
with the declaration that according to informations of the 


Rumanian Government, the agreement did not contain 
political clauses. Rumania not only had retained its economic 
independence but also was anxious to conclude similar agree- 
ments with other countries and particularly with Britain, 
hoping thereby to strengthen the economic ties with all coun- 
tries. 

How did the Times get out of this blind-alley ? In its leading 
article of April 5th it wrote in a somewhat involved manner 
as follows : 

“When the trade agreement between Germany and Rumania 
was published, a few days after the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia, 
the suspicion was inevitable that Rumania had been compelled 
to sign away her economic independence. The revelation of 
the worthlessness of Nazi pledges, of the ruthlessness of Nazi 
policy, and of the determination to bring neighbouring non- 
German nations under Nazi domination made it seem only 
too likely that this agreement was just another manifestation 
of the Drang nach Osten a step towards the economic and 
political control of Rumania and the exploitation of Rumanian 
resources in oil and wheat and other products to serve Nazi 
ambitions. The agreement in fact outlines a comprehensive 
programme for German participation in the development of 
Rumania. Its effect upon Rumanian independence, and upon 
the economic interests of other countries trading with Rumania, 
must depend upon the way in which it is carried out. It was 
reassuring at all events that the Rumanian Government took 
steps immediately to inform the rest of the world that the 
agreement was not meant to be exclusive, that they were 
anxious to develop their trade with all other countries and 
were ready to negotiate similar agreements with them. Com- 
menting upon these assurances at the time Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that the British Government attached the greatest 
importance to the expansion of Anglo-Rumanian trade and 
that, in view of the attitude of the Rumanian Government, 
the decision to send a British commercial mission still held good. 

“These assurances that Rumania was resolved to maintain 
her economic independence have since been confirmed by a 
Franco-Rumanian trade agreement.” 

This was the case. Not only was a Franco-Rumanian trade 
agreement signed in Paris on March 31st but the same day 
also saw the conclusion of a cultural agreement between the 
two states at Bucharest. A British trade commission made 
its preparations for a trip to Bucharest under the leadership 
of the economic adviser of the government, Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, while the Secretary of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade, Hudson, concluded his trip to Moscow and War- 
saw in Helsingfors in order to be in London for the arrival 
of the Polish Foreign Minister Beck. 

What is wrong for one is right for another. So it appears 
at least when one continues reading the article of the Times 
about the British and French trade trips: 

“ Germany therefore has no ground of complaint if Great 
Britain and France are taking steps to develop their trade 
with Rumania and their commercial and economic interests 
in the Balkans as in other parts of the world. ” 

Although the Rumanian rumor had in this fashion come to 
an inglorious end, it had nevertheless consciously and with a 
particular purpose aggravated an already very tense atmosphere 
by spreading a report whose falsity was already proved the 
first day. But not only this; the ultimatum to Rumania 
was and remained, in spite of the denials, the main basis of 
the negotiations with the Soviet Union, which were already 
ushered in on March18th. The Soviet Union, again in order 
to correct false news, published the following information 
through its news agency on March 21st: 

“ The foreign press spreads the rumor that the Government 
of the Soviet Republics had recently made an offer of assistance 
to Poland and Rumania in case these countries should become 
the victims of an aggression. Tass is authorized to declare 
that this news is not in conformity with the truth. Neither 
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Poland nor Rumania has asked for assistance from the Soviet 
Government ; nor have they informed this Government of a 
danger which threatens them. It is true, however, that the 
British Government informed the Soviet Government on 
March 18th that there was serious occasion for fear of an act of 
force against Rumania, demanding at the same time to know 
what attitude the Soviet Government would assume in such 
a case. The Soviet Government proposed, in response to 
this question, that a conference of the most interested states 
should be called, including particularly Great Britain, France, 
Poland, Rumania, Turkey, and Soviet Russia. Such a 
conference would give, in the opinion of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the best chance of clarifying the situation and of ascer- 
taining the attitude of all participants. The British Government 
found, however, that this proposal was premature. ” 


President Lebrun’s Visit to London 
The Struggle for the Introduction of Conscription 


The visit which President Lebrun made to London in the 
company of Foreign Minister Bonnet, March 22nd-24th, gave 
the occasion for a new effort. What was foremost in the minds 
of the French becomes evident from the leading article of the 
Temps of March 22nd : 

“The forces of the Western Powers appear strong enough 
to permit them to envisage the worst eventualities with 
tranquility: the French army is probably the first in the world; 
the British fleet is certainly the first of all; the Maginot line 
is impenetrable ; France with its colonies, with Great Britain 
and its Dominions solidly grouped behind it, disposes of 
immense resources in gold and raw materials. Should the 
case arise, these resources will be increased through a modifi- 
cation of the neutrality legislation of the United States which 
will permit them to assist the just cause by the sale of war 
materials and of products which can be utilized for armaments 
to those belligerents which can get them on a cash and carry 
basis. It is known which powers, in the case of a conflict, 
will be the only ones which will be able, in practice, to fulfill 
these conditions. 

“This does not signify that the armature of the Western 
Powers does not show points which are in urgent need of reenforce- 
ment: the question of the effective force of the army is not 
completely solved in Great Britain... ” 

These explanations were supplemented by an anonymous 
article on “ British Strategy ” which can be found in the same 
issue : 

“The question of the strategical use of the military forces 
of the British Empire interests not only its own people and 
its government but also ours. Friends and allies have everything 
in common: a fundamental error in the conception and the 
preparation of these forces could have for France and, as a 
consequence, for the Entente and the cause of the democracies, 
the most serious consequences. 

“In face of the magnificent effort which Great Britain is 
making in the field of aerial and naval rearmament, it is not 
up to France to give advice to its loyal partner in the field 
of land armament. France is nevertheless directly interested 
in a development which has already for several months moved 
toward a rapid increase in Great Britain’s armed forces and 
even toward a system of obligatory military service... 

“Must not the British army be able to intervene imme- 
diately on the continent with the maximum of its forces? 
Can Great Britain obtain this security — as vital for it as 
for us — without resorting in the shortest time possible to 
obligatory military service? Is this not for Briatin as well as 
for France the moment in which to ask the classical question: 
‘To be or not to be’ ?” 

No indications about the negotiations in London can be 
found in press reports. That this old French desire for the 
introduction of compulsory military training in Britain was 
the subject of the discussions becomes evident, however, 
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from the play of questions and answer in the House of Commons’ 
debate of March 29th. 
* * 

The struggle for the introduction of conscription with 
the retention of the voluntary system, which had up to that 
time proved its value, was at the same time a struggle with an 
ancient British tradition and with centuries-old forms of 
thought. Britain had up to that time been proud in the thought 
that its defence was entrusted to a professional army and, 
still more, its fleet to a professional crew. The freedom of the 
British from compulsory service was regarded as a sign of 
British superiority over the Continent. It was honored with 
the Magna Carta and the habeas corpus as a symbol of the 
freedom of the British people. The British accepted compulsory 
military training during the World War only after long opposi- 
tion and with much hesitation, but they have always regarded 
it as certain that this institution would disappear again as 
soon as the war had come to an end. That is what actually 
happened and it seemed very unlikely, before March, 1939, 
that any government and particularly a conservative one 
would touch this old prerogative of the British people and 
introduce the obligation for service with the armed forces 
in the midst of peace. The trade unions and the Labour 
Party were always strongly opposed to it, and it was therefore 
to be expected that it would come to vivid manifestations. 
A tough fight had therefore preceded the declaration concerning 
military service which Chamberlain made to the House of 
Commons on April 26th, and the opposition was prevented 
from raising its voice before the parliamentary debate set 
in because the resolution had been introduced without the 
customary consultation with the opposition parties and the 
trade union leaders on account of pretended urgency. 

Chamberlain himself had not immediately given in to the 
pressure of the conservative adherents of conscription but 
instead, on March 29th, announced a doubling of the force 
of the territorial army which was to be accomplished by a 
national propaganda campaign. As a compensation for the 
support of the trade unions and the Labour Party, he repeated 
at this occasion the promise made by his predecessor Baldwin 
that conscription would not be introduced during the term 
of the present parliament and certainly not during times of 
peace. Then already he had to cope with serious resistance, 
and the above mentioned conservative minority of 35 members, 
under the leadership of Churchill, Eden, Duff-Cooper, General 
Spears, and Amery, introduced a resolution which demanded 
not only conscription but also the formation of a national 
government which was to put it into effect. This resolution 
was not accepted but nevertheless had a disturbing effect 
upon the followers of the Government. This caused Chamber- 
lain on the same evening to take an unusual step. He rejected 
the introduction of conscription clearly and roundly at a 
banquet of his conservative followers and defended this attitude 
by saying that it was insane through such a measure to disturb 
the good relations with the trade unions. 


* 
* 


* 

The question again became actual by the new change 
in British foreign policy, and it is simply astenishing to read 
the arguments which the Prime Minister gave on April 26th 
and 27th to justify the surprising introduction of a resolution 
establishing conscription. It would have been possible to 
understand technical military considerations because it is 
clear that the old British system might have been regarded 
as outdated and in need of improvement in this age of air 
fleets and mechanized forces. But arguments of this kind 
prevented neither the Times in its leading articles nor military 
experts — as for instance Lydell Hart, the most important 
of them — in letters to the editor from demanding that the 
old recruiting system should be kept but that it should be 
thoroughly improved. Important political considerations 
must therefore be regarded as having been of greater impor- 
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tance than those of a technical character. Chamberlain has 
himself pointed out the close connection between the policy 
of guarantees and the introduction of compulsory military 
training. He said that the slogan was spread that Britain 
would fight to the last Frenchman, and this created the 
impression in friendly states that Britain did not take its 
guarantees seriously. This conception, which tended, further- 
more, to upset the whole new policy of the Government, 
could be eliminated only through the introduction of conserip- 
tion. That meant, in other words, that after Britain had 
decided on a policy of guarantee-promises, it had to show ' 
the greatest readiness to execute the guarantee if a case for . 
it should arise. But at the same time British policy became k 
— and here we see the consequences of the British guarantee 
policy revealed — dependent upon continental events and 
influences ; the net of guarantees catches the free decisions 
of the Island Empire, because guarantees have a meaning 
only when the guaranteed states have the power to determine 
when a case for their application has arisen. British policy , 
was thereby carried away by the maelstrom of the new alliance 
policy ; British decisions became dependent upon those of : 
certain continental powers; and it had to sacrifice its proud é 
centuries-old tradition in order to be armed for eventualities . 
which it no longer had the power to cause or prevent and which 
were liable to become more dangerous just because of this ‘J 
guarantee policy. ( 

But Prime Minister Chamberlain did not confine himself to __ 
these arguments which were perhaps not capable of convine- a 
ing the man on the street. In order to motivate this decision 4 
which was heavy with consequences, he painted a dark picture 
of those elements in the situation which gave reason for fear. 
Perhaps never before had Chamberlain spoken as clearly about 
an imminent danger of war as in this speech in which he said 
that the hope for the maintenance of peace was shaken and 
in which he pointed to the possibility that Britain might drift 
into a state of war in a space of weeks or even of a few hours. 
The Lord Chancellor was still more gloomy in the House of 
Lords in his defence against the attacks upon the Prime Minister 
when he pictured the danger of war as lying in the immediate 
future and envisioned German squadrons already in their 
flight of destruction over British cities. 

Such alarming speeches could naturally not fail to have their 
effect upon the British public and led, whether Chamberlain ~ 
desired it or not, to an increase in the war psychosis. 


* 
ok *k 


Prime Minister Chamberlain was asked several times during _ 
the debate why such an important decision had to be made 
with a suddenness which made it impossible to consult the 
trade unions and the opposition. The sole reply which he was 
able to give to this was that this decision had to be made 
before Adolf Hitler made his speech, even though it had 
no connection with this speech. A somewhat puzzling answer, _ 
the correctness of which it is impossible to examine. He also 
denied that he intended to influence the contents of the speech — 
through this decision. 

It may be presumed that the opposition wing of his party 
urged him on and that more or less clear hints from Paris were 
not lacking (see the Temps of April 13th), but these were hardly __ 
the reasons for such a precipitate action. ; 

He rejected the reproach that he had failed to keep his 
promise of March 29th with the declaration that he had ceased — 
to hold the views of that time and that he could hardly be pre- 
vented from changing his mind. To his argument that one 
could not at this time speak of peace in its proper meaning, 
it was not unjustly replied that that had not been the case — 
on March 29th either. G 

Here arises, therefore, the serious question whether the — 
British Prime Minister had a real occasion for such a pessi- 
mistic outlook. 
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nesses 


The last speeches by Hitler and Mussolini had been made 
four weeks previously and these speeches contained only clear 
answers to equally clear declarations; they signified, in 
short, that Germany and Italy would defend themselves against 
every encirclement. There had not been any talk of armed 
opposition. It must also be remembered that the German 
inquiry to its neighboring states, whose purpose was to deter- 
mine whether they felt themselves threatened and which had 
been a consequence of Roosevelt’s rather one-sided initiative 
of April 15th, had resulted in a negative answer from all sides. 

It seems to us, rather, that the British Government had 
ceased to be the free master of its decisions and that it had to 
fear that it would somehow, somewhere, and sometime be 
drawn into a conflict. The Pester-Lloyd of Budapest in our 
opinion painted a very fitting picture of the situation: The 
dice of the guarantee policy has been thrown; the number 
which will appear will not be determined by the hand which 
made the throw. It then continued with a warning: It is to 
be hoped that those who, in the possession of the British 
promise, feel their power increased will not be tempted on the 
basis of this sense of security to engage themselves in a policy 
of adventure which will have fateful consequences for the 
civilization of Europe. 

It is unfortunate that this presentiment was so well jus- 
tified. The guarantee-promise to Poland was to take this tragic 
development. 


The Discussions Preliminary to the Guarantee-Declarations 


As mentioned above, the diplomatic discussions which 
took place during Lebrun’s visit to London helped to advance 
the negotiations for the creation of the anti-aggression front. 
We learn the following about this matter from the diplomatic 
correspondent of the Times on March 22nd: 

“The week-end consultations in London have clarified the 
situation, and it is now known that the Government have asked 
the French, Soviet, and Polish Governments to consider 
whether it might not be desirable to join with the British in a 
statement, to be published on completion, declaring their 
common attitude to acts of aggression, and expressing their 
desire not only to continue consultations now, if thought 
useful, but to consult immediately together in the interests 
of mutual defence were any further acts of aggression believed 
to be imminent. 

“What form the consultations would take has naturally 
not yet been decided. The replies of the Governments ap- 
proached have to be awaited. 

“Soviet Russia had suggested an immediate six-Power 
conference in Bucharest. The Tass Agency in Moscow announ- 
ced yesterday that the British Government had regarded 
the suggestion as premature, but ‘premature’ perhaps needs 
some amplification. The Soviet Ambassador in London was 
thanked for the suggestion and told that the Government 
would give it careful consideration. It was indicated that the 


‘British Government had in mind some form of consultation 


among interested Powers, whether in the form of a conference 
or through diplomatic channels.” 

This four-power declaration failed mainly because it was 
rejected by Poland. Why? The Observer gave the answer on 
March 26th: because only consultation was offered to Poland 
in case it should be attacked by Germany. In other words, 
in accordance with traditional British policy only a general 
formula was planned, which did not contain precisely deter- 
mined obligations for Great Britain. This attitude, of course, 
did not agree with the French plans. According to a report of 
the special correspondent of the Zimes, it was Foreign Minister 
Bonnet who, in order to please the Poles, emphasized the 
military character of the problem and demanded that the 


_ four powers should take reciprocal military obligations and 


that a conference, if it should take place, should be of a military 


ee 


nature. “It does not suffice,” writes the Temps of March 23th 


crossly, “ to sign a document with a beautiful principle. The 
obligations which are to be assumed must be put into effect 
from all sides and under certain definite conditions, so that 
one will not, in times of danger, become subject to a kind of 
flight from the assumed responsibilities because these obli- 
gations cannot then be put into practice.” 

The hint to Britain was as clear as the one which was then 
given to Poland about its strangely contradictory policy. 


Poland’s Attitude 


The events which led to the dissolution of Czecho-Slovakia, 
to the establishment of the protectorate over Bohemia-Mora- 
via, to the Slovak demand for German protection, and to the 
reunion of Memel with the Reich had their effect upon the 
whole world and so, naturally, upon Poland also. Poland did 
not need to feel that she had become smaller and weaker as a 
consequence of this indisputable increase in German power, 
particularly so as Berlin did not see any occasion in this develop- 
ment for a change of attitude toward Poland. 

The bases of the German-Polish relations were the following : 
Peoples of two nations in the East of Europe have penetrated 
into and partly settled the same territories. When these two 
peoples organize themselves separately into national states, 
difficult problems arise out of this interpenetration and other 
factors, as for example the question of an access to the sea, 
which a great nation considers a necessity. These problems 
can be solved only on the basis of common sense and respect 
for each other’s interests. Versailles has not been able to 
solve them but has, on the contrary, only intensified them. 
The same applies to the organization which was established 
for the purpose of making revisions: the Geneva League. 

When the mutual tension had reached its height, two 
realistic statesmen and leaders of the two peoples, Hitler and 
Pilsudski, brought about the necessary detente for future 
development by signing a treaty of non-aggression and friend- 
ship. The meaning of this treaty was not the evasion of the 
problems, as this would have led only to new frictions, but 
it was the will to confront them with open eyes and to settle 
them slowly in the interest of both nations. If there were 
no problems at all, or if they were simply ignored, or if it were 
desired to settle them by force, then an agreement of the 
kind concluded between Poland and Germany would lose 
much, if not all, of its meaning. Its meaning was that the 
solution could most easily be found in a direct understanding 
of those immediately concerned. It must, however, have 
been clear to Poland that the treaty of 1934 could under 
no circumstances imply a German renunciation of a righting 
of the wrong done to the German people by the arbitrary 
drawing of the boundary in the East, and furthermore that 
only the discipline and the faith of the German people in Hitler 
made it possible for the public to accept this understanding— 
especially so because the Poles did’ not make it any easier 
for them, in the period which followed, to suppose that the 
Poles had seriously accepted this understanding. Germany 
knew that the policy of friendship did not enjoy great popularity 
in Poland and made allowance for this. 

The competent and responsible circles in Warsaw were 
well aware of the fact that Germany had for some time been 
striving to eliminate all existing difficulties in a friendly and 
final manner by means of bilateral negotiations. The docu- 
ments of the German White Book prove this conclusively. 
The solution for which Berlin was striving did not have, 
according to the German conception, the goal of attacking 
Poland or of interfering with its sovereignty and integrity ; 
on the contrary, Poland had, it will be remembered, taken 
an active interest in the dissolution of Czecho-Slovakia, which 
it had frequently characterized as a “ caricature of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy without the Hapsburgs ”. In the course 
of this revision Poland was able to realize the fulfillment 
of two old desires: recovery of the possession of the district 
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of Teschen and the obtainment of a common frontier with 
Hungary. Its responsible statesmen, on the other hand, 
must have considered all the consequences which the tumbling 
of the Czech house of cards had for Poland. The consequences 
should not have affected the continuation of the simple 
system of its foreign policy which based itself upon a few 
clear principles derived from political geography and Polish 
history. 

These principles consisted of friendly relations with both 
but close connections with neither of its two great neighbours, 
on the one hand, but at the same time abstention from a 
policy directed against either of these powers or against any 
other power. Germany overlooked the alliance with France which 
was fundamentally directed against Germany, and the other 
alliance with Rumania which was directed against Russia 
had lost most of its importance through Rumania’s close 
cooperation with Ozecho-Slovakia. Poland was therefore 
obliged to examine closely whether a common declaration 
would not bring about the danger against which Minister 
Beck had so frequently and emphatically warned: the division 
of Europe into two opposing ideological blocs. 

This consideration may have been the reason, according 
to London news of March 22nd, for Colonel Beck’s not yet 
having been able to accept the British suggestions but having 
desired to continue his policy of independence which up to 
that time he had so successfully followed. 

Warsaw could not agree to participate in a step which 
would at least cloud the friendly relations with Germany 
as long as Great Britain did not show any inclination to offer 
concrete guarantees immediately instead of discussing them 
after the common declaration had been made. The Western 
powers could not ask Poland to entrust its fate to general 
promises of assistance as that would have meant that it was 
built on sand. 

The semi-official Polish news agency Iskra published on 
April 5th, that is before Chamberlain’s second declaration 
in the House of Commons on April 6th, the conditions under 
which Poland might be ready to participate: “A British 
guarantee for Poland would have importance only if it actually 
represented a concrete and complete obligation which would 
come into play automatically in every single case, that is, 
an obligation which excluded every possibility for posterior 
interpretations and every reserve which would delay or weaken 
British intervention. Obligations of a different character 
have no value for Poland.” 


The Guarantee-Declaration to Poland 
State of Alarm about Poland 


Was it the Polish aversion to let itself be drawn into a 
bloc against Germany or were there other reasons which seemed 
to make it necessary to rouse anew the excitement which 
had seemed to quiet down after the Rumanian affair had 
ended? Whatever it might have been, the spark of the 
Rumanian general alarm had been transferred to the Polish 
roof by the end of March. The rumor came suddenly from 
somewhere about pretended concentrations of German troops 
and war materials at the German-Polish boundary as well as 
about a pretended ultimatum to Poland to fulfill the German 
demands in regard to Danzig and the Corridor. These false 
reports had the same fate as those which had been spread 
about Rumania. They were immediately corrected from the 
Polish as well as from the German side, and the British press, 


under the leadership of the Times and the Daily Telegraph, 
had to admit that these “ very threatening ” reports had been 
incorrect. Finally, Chamberlain and Halifax, also had to 
declare in their speeches that the reports of an ultimatum 
had fortunately been proved to be wrong and that because 
official confirmation was lacking, the whole report had to be 
characterized aS being wrong. But of what avail are such 
belated denials particularly in an international atmosphere 
which is already heavily charged? The excitable public 
opinion does not pay attention to them after the echo of a 
false report has gripped the nations’ nervous systems. A 
calming influence can be expected all the less if such rumors 
offer governmental policy the means for exceptional measures. 


Just as the false reports of a threat to Rumania offered 
the pretext for approaching the Soviet Union, so did the false 
reports of a threat to Poland cause the British Government 
to give its promise of assistance to Polandon March31st. We 
see today from the relevant documents in the German White 
Book as well as in the French Yellow Book, that no troop 
concentrations took place and that no ultimatum was made, 
and that there was no anti-Polish campaign in the German 
press, but that Berlin, on the contrary, was still hoping to 
come to a peaceful understanding with Warsaw and, in order 
to keep this hope alive, had given instructions to the German 
press to take only very factual and undramatic notice, or no 
notice at all, of the Polish excesses against the German nationals. 


Tt was therefore an established fact that there was not the 
slightest reason for suspecting Germany and that Germany 
contributed in no way to the deterioration of the atmosphere, 
Such a deterioration, however, was caused, willingly or un- 
willingly, by the declarations of assistance. These declarations 
did not in any case facilitate the solution of the German-Polish 
problems, which, at that time, could have been arrived at in 
a peacefulmanner. They also did not tend to improve German 
feelings toward Britain. 


* 
* Eo 


The declaration of March 31st which had only a temporary 
character—it was made so that it might meet an “immedia- 
tely ” threatening danger—was transformed into a bilateral 
guarantee agreement during the visit of Colonel Beck because 
Poland did not wish to be the object of a unilateral guarantee, 
as this was not in keeping with its status of a great power. 
As the Temps wrote, Great Britain had taken over the watch 
not only at the Rhine but also at the Vistula. The Gazetta 
Polska spoke on April 12th of a ‘miracle on the Thames’ and 
continued by saying that the British attitude had to be greeted 
with particular satisfaction because British public opinion had 
for many years supported revisionist ideas which were opposed 
to the inviolability of the Polish boundaries. Beck had been 
received in London as a representative of a country with 
which Great Britain had ties far stronger than those of simply 
friendly coopeartion. By its geographical position, which fate 
had made into a kind of island, Poland had become destined 
to play a role similar to that of Britain. 

The proposals which Germany had made to Poland, which 
had been the subject of negotiations for several months and 
which had been rejected by the Vistula Republic on March 26th, 
were made public by Adolf Hitler in his Reichstag speech of 
April 28th. 
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THE INTERNAL DISINTEGRATION OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAK STATE 


Calm Government Declarations in the House of Lords and in the House of Commons 


Extracts from the Speech of Lord Halifax, British Foreign Secretary, 
in the House of Lords on March 15th, 1939 
No Obligation to Intervene in the Process of Dissolution 


On March 10th last the President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
dismissed certain members of the Slovak Government, including 
the Prime Minister, Dr. Tiso, on the ground that certain factions 
in the Slovak Government had not been showing sufficient resistance 
to subversive activity and that the federal interests of the State 
were thereby threatened. On March 11th a new Slovak Govern- 
ment was appointed under the Premiership of Dr. Sidor, the 
former Slovak representative in the central Government at Prague. 
Dr. Tiso appealed to Herr Hitler arid received an official invitation 
to go to Berlin. He had an interview with Herr Hitler on March 13th, 
after which he returned to Bratislava to attend a special session 
of the Slovak Diet which had been called for the morning of 
March 14th. 

At the conclusion of this session the independence of Slovakia was 
proclaimed with the approval of the Diet. A new Slovak Government 
was constituted under Dr. Tiso and included M. Sidor. Yesterday 
afternoon the President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic and the 
Foreign Minister left for Berlin. They had an interview with Herr 
Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop, at the conclusion of which a signed 
communiqué was issued. This communiqué stated that the serious 
situation which had arisen as a result of the events of the past week 
on what was hitherto Czecho-Slovak territory had been closely and 
frankly examined. Both sides gave expression to their mutual convic- 
tion that the aim of all countries in this part of Central Europe should 
be to safeguard calm, order, and peace. 


The Czecho-Slovak President declared that in order to serve this 
purpose and in order to secure final pacification he placed the destiny 
of the Czech people and country with confidence in the hands of the 
German Reich. Herr Hitler accepted this declaration and expressed 
his determination to take the Czech people under the protection of the 
German Reich and to guarantee to it the autonomous development 
of its national life in accordance with its particular characteristics. 

The occupation of Bohemia by German military forces began at 6 
o'clock this morning. The Czech people have been ordered by their 
Government not to offer resistance. The President of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic is returning to Prague. Herr Hitler issued an order 
to the German armed forces this morning to the effect that a German 
military detachment would cross the frontier of the Czech territory 
in order to assume impartial control of the safety of the life and 
property of all inhabitants of the country. Every German soldier was 
to regard himself not as a foe but as a representative of the German 
Government to restore a tolerable order. Where opposition was 
offered to the march it was to be broken down at once by all available 
methods. The armed forces were to bear in mind that they were 
treading on Czech soil as representatives of great Germany. 


Meanwhile, on March 14th, as the result of incidents on the frontier 
between Ruthenia and Hungary, Hungarian troops crossed the 
border and occupied a Czech village. Thereafter the Hungarian 
Government sent an ultimatum to Prague demanding among other 
things the withdrawal of Czech troops from Ruthenia, the release of 
Hungarian prisoners, and freedom for persons of Hungarian nationality 
under arrest in Ruthenia to arm and organize. That ultimatum expired 
this morning, but I have not yet received an official report of the way 
in which the situation is developing. 

It will no doubt be asked how these events affected the guarantee 
which was described by Sir Thomas Inskip in the following words on 
October 4th last :— 

«The question has been raised whether our guarantee to Czecho- 
Slovakia is already in operation. The House will realize that the 
formal treaty of guarantee has yet to be drawn up and completed in 
the normal way, and, as the Foreign Secretary has stated in another 
place, there are some matters which must await settlement between 
the Governments concerned. Until that has been done, technically 
the guarantee cannot be said to be in force. His Majesty’s Government, 
however, feel under a moral obligation to Czecho-Slovakia to treat the 
guarantee as being now in force. In the event, therefore, of an act of 
unprovoked aggression against Czecho-Slovakia, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would certainly feel bound to take all steps in their power to see 
that the integrity of Czecho-Slovakia is preserved.” 


Only recently his Majesty’s Government endeavoured to achieve 
agreement with the other Governments represented at Munich upon 
the scope and terms of such a guarantee, but up to the present they 
have been unable to reach any such agreement. In the opinion of his 
Majesty’s Government the situation was radically altered as soon as 
the Slovak Diet declared the independence of Slovakia. The effect 
of this declaration was to put an end by internal disruption to the 
State whose frontiers we had proposed to guarantee, and accordingly 


the position of affairs described by Sir Thomas Inskip, which was 
always regarded by us as being only of a transitional nature, has now 
ceased to exist, and his Majesty’s Government cannot accordingly 
hold themselves any longer bound by these obligations. 

I do not want to make any specific charges as to breach of faith, 
but I cannot admit that anything of the kind that has now taken place 
was in the minds of his Majesty’s Government at the time of Munich, 
or was in any was contemplated. 

The Munich Agreement constituted a settlement accepted by the 
four Powers and Czecho-Slovakia of the Czecho-Slovak question. 
That Agreement provided for the fixation of the future frontiers of 
Czecho-Slovakia, which has been effected, and laid down the limits 
of the German occupation which the German Government accepted. 
They have now, without, so far as I know, any communication with 
the other three signatories of the Munich Agreement, sent their troops 
beyond the frontier there laid down. 

Even though it may now be claimed that what has taken place 
has occurred with the acquiescence of the Czech Government, I 
cannot but regard it as inconsistent with the spirit of the Munich 
Agreement. 


Extracts from Chamberlain’s Speech in the House of Commons on 
March 15th 1939 
Munich Settled Problems Created Twenty Years Before 
The Disintegration of Czecho-Slovakia 


After giving a review of the situation similar to that given by Lord 
Halifax, Ohamberlain continued as follows : 

In considering these events and their relation to the events which 
preceded them, we must remember that at Munich and at the discus- 
sions which went on before it we were not dealing with a situation 
which had been created, we were dealing with events and with a set of 
circumstances which had resulted from forces which had been set in 
action 20 years before. I may remind the House that in July of last 
year, when it was apparent that a deadlock had taken place in the 
negotiations between the Czecho-Slovak Government and the Sudeten 
Germans, and that if the deadlock were not speedily broken the 
German Government might intervene in the dispute, we were con- 
fronted with three alternative courses, either we were prepared to go 
to war with Germany if she attacked Czecho-Slovakia, or we could stand 
aside and let matters take their course, or, finally, we could attempt to 
find a peaceful solution through mediation. The first course was 
rejected, and I do not believe there was then or that there is now any 
considerable body of opinion in this country which would have been 
prepared to support any other decision. We had no treaty liabilities 
to Czecho-Slovakia; we had always refused to accept any such 
obligations. 

The second alternative was also repugnant to us, and realizing 
that once hostilities had broken out they might spread very far we 
felt it our duty to do anything in our power to find means of avoiding 
conflict, and accordingly we adopted the third course—that of media- 
tion. I need not recall all the circumstances which led up to the final 
settlement arrived at on September 29 at Munich. I would only say 
that in the conditions of that time, and having regard to the alterna- 
tives open to us, I have no doubt that the course we took was right, 
and I believe it has received the approval of the vast majority of 
world opinion. 

The settlement has not proved to be final. The State which under 
that settlement we hoped might begin a new and more stable career 
has become disintegrated. The attempt to preserve a State containing 
Czechs, Slovaks, and minorities of other nationalities was lable 
to the same possibilities of change as was the Constitution which was 
drafted when the State was originally framed under the Treaty of 
Versailles. And it has not survived. That may or may not have been 
inevitable. 

I have so often heard charges of breach of faith bandied about, 
which did not seem to me to be founded upon sufficient premises, 
that I do not wish to associate myself today with any charges of that 
character. But I am bound to say that I cannot believe that anything 
of the kind which has now taken place was contemplated by any of 
the signatories to the Munich Agreement at the time of its signature. 

It is natural, therefore, that I should bitterly regret what has now 
occurred. But do not let us on that account be deflected from our 
course. Let us remember that the desire of all the peoples of the 
world still remains concentrated on the hopes of peace and a return 
to the atmosphere of understanding and good will which has so often 
been disturbed. The aim of this Government is now, as it has always 
been, to promote that desire and to substitute the method of discussion 
for the method of force in the settlement of differences. Though we 
may have to suffer checks and disappointments from time to time 
the object that we have in mind is of too great significance to the 
happiness of mankind for us lightly to give it up or set it on one side. 
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BRITAIN’S CHANGE OF FRONT 


Sudden Change to a Policy of Assistance-Guarantees 


Extracts from Chamberlain’s Birmingham Speech of March 17th, 1939 
Statesmen of the Last Twenty Years Lacking in Sense of Duty 
Necessity for a Surgical Operation 
Acceleration of the Defence Programme 


I had intended to-night to talk to you upon a variety of subjects, 
upon trade and employment, upon social service, and upon finance. 
But the tremendous events which have been taking place this week 
in Europe have thrown everything else into the background, and | 
feel that what you, and those who are not in this hall but are listening 
to me, will want to hear is some indication of the views of his Majesty’s 
Government as to the nature and the implications of those events. 


Then Chamberlain again presented the reasons which had caused 
the Government to accept the Munich Agreement and proceded as follows : 


Well, I have never denied that the terms which I was able to 
secure at Munich were not those that I myself would have desired. 
But, as I explained then, I had to deal with no new problem. This 
was something that had existed ever since the Treaty of Versailles — 
a problem that ought to have been solved long ago if only the statesmen 
of the last 20 years had taken broader and more enlightened views 
of their duty. It had become like a disease which had been long 
neglected, and a surgical operation was necessary to save the life 
of the patient. 

Really I have no need to defend my visits to Germany last autumn, 
for what was the alternative? Nothing that we could have done, 
nothing that France could have done, or Russia could have done 
could possibly have saved Czecho-Slovakia from invasion and destruc- 
tion. Even if we had subsequently gone to war to punish Germany 
for her actions, and if after the frightful losses which would have 
been inflicted upon all partakers in the war we had been victorious 
in the end, never could we have reconstructed Czecho-Slovakia as 
she was framed by the Treaty of Versailles. 

But I had another purpose, too, in going to Munich. That was 
to further the policy which I have been pursuing ever since I have 
been in my present position — a policy which is sometimes called 
European appeasement, although I do not think myself that that is 
a very happy term or one which accurately describes its purpose. If 
that policy were to succeed, it was essential that no Power should 
seek to obtain a general domination of Europe ; but that each one 
should be contented to obtain reasonable facilities for developing 
its Own resources, securing its own share of international trade, 
and improving the conditions of its own people. I felt that, although 
that might well mean a clash of interests between different States, 
nevertheless, by the exercise of mutual good will and understanding 
of what were the limits of the desires of others, it should be possible 
to resolve all differences by discussion and without armed conflict. 
I hoped in going to Munich to find out by personal contact what 
was in Herr Hitler’s mind, and whether it was likely that he would 
be willing to cooperate in a programme of that kind. Well, the 
atmosphere in which our discussions were conducted was not a very 
favourable one, because we were in the middle of an acute crisis ; 
but nevertheless, in the intervals between more official conversations 
I had some opportunities of talking with him and of hearing his 
views, and I thought that results were not altogether unsatisfactory. 

But notwithstanding, at the same time I was not prepared to 
relax precautions and therefore, after Munich, our defence programme 
was actually accelerated and it was expanded so as to remedy certain 
weaknesses which had become apparent during the crisis. 

But the events which have taken place this week in complete 
disregard of the principles laid down by the German Government 
itself seem to fall into a different category, and they must cause us 
all to be asking ourselves: “Is this the end of an old adventure, or 
is it the beginning of a new ? ” 

“Is this the last attack upon a small State, or is it to be followed 
by others? Is this, in fact, a step in the direction of an attempt to 
dominate the world by force? ” 

Those are grave and serious questions. I am not going to answer 
them to-night. But I am sure they will require the grave and serious 
consideration, not only of Germany’s neighbours but of others, 
perhaps even beyond the confines of Europe. Already there are 
indications that the process has begun, and it is obvious that it is 
likely now to be speeded up. 

We ourselves will naturally turn first to our partners in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and to France to whom we are 
so closely bound, and I have no doubt that others, too, knowing that 
we are not disinterested in what goes on in South-Eastern Europe, 
will wish to have our counsel and advice. 

I do not believe there is anyone who will question my sincerity 
when I say there is hardly anything I would not sacrifice for peace. 
But there is one thing that I must except, and that is the liberty 
that we have enjoyed for hundreds of years, and which we will never 
surrender. 


I feel bound to repeat that, while I am not prepared to engage 
this country by new unspecified commitments operating under condi- 
tions which cannot now be foreseen, yet no greater mistake could 
be made than to suppose that, because it believes war to be a senseless 
and cruel thing, this nation has so lost its fiber that it will not take 
part to the utmost of its power resisting such a challenge if it ever 
were made. For that declaration I am convinced that I have not 
merely the support, the sympathy, the confidence of my fellow- 
countrymen and countrywomen, but I shall have also the approval 
of the whole British Empire and of all other nations who value peace 
indeed, but who value freedom even more. 


Extracts from Lord Halifax’s Speech in the House of Lords on 
March 20th, 1939 
Munich a Tragic Mistake 
No German Ultimatum to Rumania — But Nevertheless 
Construction of an Anti-Aggression Front 


It is quite true that recent events have been a profound shock 
to all thinking people in this country and very far outside it. It may 
perhaps be of use if, with all brevity, I give the House a short narrative 
of what has actually passed during these last days. 


Lord Halifax then gave a brief, summarized review of events which 
ended with a rejection of the German motives for its action against 


Ozecho-Slovakia, with doubts about the sincerity of the treaty establishing — 


the protectorate, and, most important, with a declaration that President 
Hacha had been confronted with an uliimatum at Berlin. 


In these circumstances his Majesty’s Government thought fit at 
once to take certain action. They immediately suspended the visit 
of the President of the Board of Trade and the Secretary of the 
Department of Overseas Trade to Berlin, by means of which it had 
been hoped that his Majesty’s Government could directly intervene 
in those unofficial contacts of industrial representatives that were at 
that very moment taking place, We felt, and feel, that in the 
circumstances which have arisen any development of our efforts in 
that direction was frankly out of the question and that that and 
many other things had to be and must remain indefinitely postponed. 
His Majesty’s Government have recalled to report his Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Berlin and he reached this country yesterday. 

Further than those two practical steps we have lodged a formal 
protest with the German Government in the sense of informing them 
that we cannot but regard the events of the last few days as a complete 
repudiation of the Munich Agreement and a denial of the spirit in 
which the negotiators of that agreement bound themselves to cooperate 
for a peaceful settlement. We have also taken occasion to protest 
against the changes effected in Czecho-Slovakia by German military 
action and have said that in our view those changes are devoid of 
any basis of legality. 

I think, therefore, that we may claim to have left the German 
Government in no doubt of the attitude of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment and, although I do not cherish any exaggerated hopes of what 
may be the effect of protests, I think your lordships will feel it 
abundantly right that such protests should be registered. 

It has also been objected that what has happened in Czecho- 


Slovakia is of no interest or concern to this country. It is quite true 


that we have always recognized that for reasons of geography, if for 
no other, Germany must, from some points of view, be more interested 
in Czecho-Slovakia or South-Eastern Europe than we are ourselves. 

It was a natural field for the expansion of German trade but 
apart from the fact that changes in any part of Europe have produced 
profound effects elsewhere, the position is entirely changed when 
we are confronted with the arbitrary suppression of an independent 
sovereign State by armed force and by the violation of what I must 
regard as the elementary rules of international conduct. It is natural 
enough that in the light of these events the Government should be 
told that the policy of Munich was a tragic mistake. 

What conclusion, then, are we to draw from this conquest of 
Czecho-Slovakia ? 

Are we to believe that German policy has thus entered upon a 


new phase? Is German policy any longer to be limited to the con- 


solidation of territory predominantly inhabited by persons of German 


race ? Oris the German policy now to be directed towards domination of 


over non-German peoples? These are very grave questions which 
are being asked in all parts of the world to-day. 


Every country which is Germany’s neighbour is now uncertain of 
the morrow, and every country which values its national identity and 
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sovereignty stands warned against the danger from within inspired 5 : 


from without. During the last few days there have been rumours that 


the German Government were adopting a harsh attitude in their — 


negotiations with the Rumanian Government on economic matters. 


I am glad to say that the Rumanian Government have themselves ms 
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unable to take the position of the pacifist. 


- nations with ourselves. 
will lead to full mutual understanding. 
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denied a report that went so far as to speak about an ultimatum, 
but even if there is no menace to Rumania to-day or even if that 
menace has not today developed, and even though it may not develop 
on those lines, it is not surprising if the Government of Bucharest 
like other Governments should view with the gravest misgivings the 
happenings of the last few days. 

These fears have raised wide issues, and the events in Czecho- 
Slovakia require his Majesty’s Government, and require other people, 
to re-think their attitude in these matters. Broadly speaking, there 
have been since the War two conflicting theses as to the best method 
of avoiding conflicts and creating security for the nations of the 
world. The first thesis is that which upholds the creation and supports 
the machinery for consultation, conciliation, and arbitration with, 
if possible the sanction of collective force, and that involves an 
invitation to all States willing to accept the wider degree of obliga- 
tion to one another, all agreed that an attack on one shall be treated 
as an attack on all. That has been the thesis expressed in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Perhaps it is true to say that more precise 
effect was sought to be given to it by the Geneva Protocol, and it 
has itself given rise to a number of regional agreements for mutual 
assistance between certain Powers concerned. 

The second, which has been in conflict, has been upheld by those 
who consider that systems seeking to provide collective security, as 
it has been termed, involve dangerously indefinite commitments 
quite disproportionate to the real security that these commitments 
give. Those who took that view were persuaded that States conscious 
of their own pacific purposes would be wise to refrain from such 
commitments which might draw them into a war in which their own 
vital necessities were not threatened, and that States should therefore 
not combine themselves to intervene in conflicts unless they themselves 
were directly attacked. That is a conflict of philosophy. 

I have no doubt that in considering these two theses the judgment 
of many has been influenced by the estimate that they placed, 
rightly or wrongly, upon the probability of direct attack. If it were 
possible in their judgment to rate that probability low, then that 
low probability of direct attack ought to be weighed against what 
might seem to them the greater risk of States being involved in 
conflicts arising out of their own concerns. 

But if and when it becomes plain to States that there is no apparent 
guarantee against successive attacks directed in turn on all who 
may seem to stand in the way of ambitious schemes of domination, 
then at once the scale tips the other way and in all quarters there is 
likely immediately to be found very much greater readiness to 
consider whether the acceptance of wider mutual obligations in the 
cause of mutual support is not dictated, if for no other reason, by 
the necessities of self-defence. 

His Majesty’s Government have not failed to draw the moral 
from these events and have lost no time in placing themselves in 
close and direct consultation not only with the Dominions but with 
other Governments concerned upon the issues that have suddenly 
been made so plain. 


The Belligerent Speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
« Some things are more sacred even than peace ”’ 
Cooperation with the Soviet Union 


Following the speech of the British Foreign Secretary, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury addressed the House, in the name of Christianity and as 
its representative, in a very lengthy but not very Christian oration. 
Ajter a condemnation of Hitler's policy of force, which was irreconcil- 
able with Christian principles, he declared : 


All of us would agree that some answer must be given to this 
challenge, and the only answer is an answer given in the only terms 
which the German rulers appear to understand — that is to say that 
as against their claim that might is right there must be a massing of 
might on the side of the right. I cannot shut my eyes to the fact 
that there are a great many good people outside to whom such lan- 
guage gives the acutest pain, and who maintain that in no circums- 
tances can it be right to prepare or use armed force. I am quite 
I respect their conscien- 
tious convictions and I admire the courage of their faith, but I have 
never yet been able to believe that they have thought out the conse- 
quences of their position. Indeed, many of them frankly say that 
consequences are no concern of theirs. 

Yet while we must admit that it is hateful, after the lessons of 
only 20 years ago of the folly and futility of war, that we should 
contemplate concentrating force, yet we are driven to this because 


we are convinced that there are some things that are more sacred 


even than peace and that these things must be defended. 

If this be so, plainly there must be some union on the part of all 
those who value these great ideals of peace and freedom. We must 
all have listened with great satisfaction to the noble viscount’s con- 
cluding words, in which he made it plain to us that consultations 
and communications have already been begun with all like-minded 
We can only hope that these communications 


_ The Dominions are at our side; France is assured ; what of Russia? 
I confess that there are many to whom cooperation with Soviet 


Russia is difficult, but when supreme issues are concerned we must 
be ready to accept help from whatever quarter it comes. 


Lord Arnold: Policy of Disaster — An Answer to the Archbishop 
No Quarrels between Great Britain and Germany 
Which Make War Necessary 


Lord Arnold said that the Government was drifting into a policy 
which had wrongly been called collective security, and of dividing 
Europe into two hostile camps. This was the policy which they had 
hitherto opposed. Did what had happened in the last week or 
10 days justify a real change of attitude? If war should come the 
case which would be put before the country was that Germany was 
out for world domination and we must fight to defend our liberties. 
A case put in that way was going a long way in advance of anything 
which had yet happened. 

Despite the happenings of the last week there was not sufficient 
reason for any Government change ‘in policy, certainly not for a 
change which made the continued maintenance of peace extremely 
difficult if not impossible. The Government might say that they 
could not continue to negotiate with Germany, but it was a different 
policy from that to bind up Great Britain with other Powers in hostile 
array against Germany and Italy, and by strong speeches make war 
inevitable. The policy of the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
shock the conscience of a very large number of people in this country. 
The Government were being hurried into adopting a policy which 
was likely to end in unmanageable disasters. 

German expansion in Central and South-East Europe was iney- 
itable— more so as she was deprived of all her colonies. In economic 
resources she was poorer than Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. The position was such that unless very great care was 
exercised and language more restrained the events might take control, 
and the situation might get out of hand. Surely nothing could be 
worse than that the common people of Great Britain and Germany, 
who had no quarrel, should be again brought into conflict in war 
and slaughtered. 


Versailles, the Root of the Evil 
A Strange Text for Sunday Sermons 


Lord Ponsonby said that the accusation, brought against the 
Prime Minister, that the present situation was all the result of Munich 
was very unfair. It showed a very great shortness of vision. Munich 
was an episode. It was an attempt by the Prime Minister in an 
emergency to deal with the matter rapidly and unconventionally. 
He (Lord Ponsonby) thought it was right. There was no question 
that the Treaty of Versailles lay at the back of the whole of the 
troubles from which we had recently been suffering. We were 
indignant, but we were not surprised. 

The distressing part of the present situation was the loss of con- 
fidence in Herr Hitler, but if this country was expected to take up 
arms because of changes of frontier in Central Europe there would 
be a certain amount of resentment. 

No permanent arrangement of that part of the world would be 
arrived at so long as armaments and force were relied on to make 
frontiers. He could not say how shocked he was to hear the most 
Rev. Primate lay down the axiom that we must have a massing of 
might, as a text for the Christian churches for next Sunday. He 
(Lord Ponsonby) would beg the Government not to throw away the 
weapon of appeasement. 

He was glad to see yet again that his fellow-countrymen were 
keeping their heads, and as one went about one heard no hot words 
and no violent indignation. One good sign was that Mr. Churchill 
had not paid a visit to Downing Street. 


Extracts from the House of Commons Debate of March 20th, 1989 


Mr. Attlee put the question to the Prime Minister whether he 
was in a position to make a declaration about the European situation. 

Mr. Chamberlain. — The House will be aware from the speech I 
made in Birmingham on Friday of the serious view that his Majesty’s 
Government take of the events of last week. The situation created 
by these events is engaging the urgent attention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who are also in communication with other Governments. 

Mr, Attlee. — I take it that the Prime Minister will make a fuller 
statement at the earliest opportunity to the House ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. — Yes, I will certainly do that. 


No German Ultimatum to President Hacha 


Mr. A. Henderson (Lab.) asked the Prime Minister whether 
he had been informed of the terms of the ultimatum delivered 
by Herr Hitler to President Hacha on March 15th; and what repre- 
sentations had been made by his Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin, 
following the intervention of the German Government in the internal 
affairs of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Mr. Chamberlain. — I am circulating in the Official Report the 
text of the Agreement signed on March 15th between Herr Hitler and 
the President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. So far as I am aware, 
no written ultimatum was presented to Dr. Hacha prior to his 
acceptance of this Agreement. 
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Mr. Henderson asked the Prime Minister whether, in view of the 
recent annexation of Czecho-Slovakia by the German Government, 
his Majesty’s Government contemplated consultation with other 
Governments adhering to the principles of the League Covenant 
and the Kellogg Peace Pact, with a view to securing common 
measures of defence against unprovoked aggression. 

Mr. Chamberlain. — The whole situation is at present under 
review by his Majesty’s Government. 


Chamberlain’s House of Commons Declaration of March 28rd, 19389 
Consultations with other Governments in Progress 


His Majesty’s Government have already made clear that the 
recent actions of the German Government have raised the question 
whether that Government is not seeking by successive steps to dom- 
inate Europe, and perhaps even to go farther than that. 

Were this interpretation of the intentions of the German Govern- 
ment to prove correct, his Majesty’s Government feel bound to say 
that this would rouse the successful resistance of this and other 
countries who prize their freedom, as similar attempts have done in 
the past. 

I am not yet in a position to make a statement on the consul- 
tations which have been held with other Governments as a result of 
recent developments. I wish to make it clear, however, that there 
is no desire on the part of his Majesty’s Government to stand in the 
way of any reasonable efforts on the part of Germany to expand her 
export trade. On the contrary, we were on the point of discussing 
in the most friendly way the possibility of trade arrangements which 
would have benefited both countries when the events took place 
which, for the time being at any rate, put a stop to those discussions. 
Nor is this Government anxious to set up in Europe opposing blocs 
of countries with different ideas about the forms of their internal 
administration. 

We are solely concerned here with the proposition that we 
cannot submit to a procedure under which independent States are 
subjected to such pressure under threat of force as to be obliged to 
yield up their independence, and we are resolved by all means in 
our power to oppose attempts if they should be made to put such a 
procedure into operation. 

Mr. Mander. — In connexion with the consultations will the Prime 
Minister be good enough to bear in mind that only definite binding 
arrangements with friendly countries are of the slightest use ? 

Mr. Bevan (Lab.). — Can the Prime Minister give us any indication 
whether he will be able to amplify the statement he has made to 
the House which, he must realize, is entirely unsatisfactory in the 
present situation ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. — I cannot add anything to what I have said 
at present. 

Mr. Bevan. — Can the right hon. gentleman indicate to the House 
when the negotiations between his Majesty’s Government and those 
of other Powers will be brought to such a condition as to enable him 
to make a statement because there is in the House grave disquiet 
about the present situation ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. — The hon. member I dare say has been engaged 
in negotiations himself before now, and I should be very much sur- 
prised if he were able to say at the beginning of those negotiations 
exactly when they would come to an end. 


Extracts from the House of Commons Debate on March 28th, 1989 
Impatient Questioners 

Mr. Greenwood (Lab.) asked the Prime Minister whether he 
had any statement to make in regard to the European situation. 

Mr. Chamberlain. — I need not repeat the statement which I 
made last Thursday on behalf of his Majesty’s Government, but 
I can inform the House that his Majesty’s Government are actively 
continuing their consultations with other Governments upon the 
issues arising from recent events. 

During the progress of these consultations the House will appre- 
ciate that it is essential that their confidential character should be 
respected, and hon. members will not, I trust, press me to make state- 
ments which could not in any case be complete until we are in posses- 
sion of the final views of the other Governments concerned. 

Myr. Greenwood.—While one realizes the difficulties of complete 
disclosure at this stage, in view of the general uneasiness which, 
I think, there is in this country and in the House, would it be possible, 
for the enlightenment of the public here and the public abroad, and 
of certain other Powers, for the right hon. gentleman to go just a 
little bit farther to remove the apprehensions that there are in the 
minds of members in all parts of the House as to whether the Decla- 
ration which has been submitted to certain Powers is one merely for 
consultation or whether it is one which is a policy of mutual aid 
which might involve military commitments? If the House could 
have some guidance on that matter it might feel more at rest than it 
is at this time. 

Mr. Chamberlain.—I quite appreciate the right hon. gentleman’s 
desire to have as much information as possible, and particularly 
to remove what he, I think rightly, describes as misapprehensions. 
He will appreciate, on the other hand, that it is extremely difficult 
and delicate to throw all the cards on the table while the game is 


not yet complete. It will at any rate be readily understood from what 
I have said previously that what the Government have in mind goes 
a great deal farther than consultation. I do not think I should like 
to go any farther into details at this moment. 

Mr. Dalton.—May I take note of what the right hon. gentleman 
has said and that what the Government have in mind goes farther 
than consultation ? Have the Government made clear the contents 
of their minds to these foreign Powers with whom they have com- 
municated, and particularly has it been made clear to Poland that 
his Majesty’s Government would be willing, in conjunction with other 
great Powers, to come to Poland’s assistance if she is to be the next 
victim of German aggression ? 

Mr. Chamberlain.—I think I must still maintain a certain reserve 
on this matter. I will say this, that the Government have made 
perfectly clear to the other Governments with whom they are in 
consultation what his Majesty’s Government are prepared to do in 
certain circumstances. 


Extracts from the House of Commons Debate of March 29th, 1989 
Voluntary System or Compulsory National Service ? 
French Pressure 


Mr. Boothby (U.) asked the Prime Minister whether in view 
of the gravity of the international situation and the necessity 
for quick action his Majesty’s Government would give favourable 
consideration to the proposal for summoning immediately a 
conference of the Powers whose interests lie in the preservation 
of peace in Eastern Europe; also whetherhe could give the 
House an assurance that the objective of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the diplomatic negotiations which they were now conduct- 
ing was not merely a joint declaration on the part of those 
Powers interested in the maintenance of peace, but the conclusion 
of a definite pact for mutual defence against aggression, involving 
immediate staff consultations. 

Mr. Ohamberlain. — I would refer my hon. friend to the 
statement I made yesterday to which I have nothing at present 
to add. 

Mr. Boothby. — Can my right hon. friend give the House an 
assurance that, whatever form of pact may emerge, if a pact does 
emerge, the Government will maintain the closest possible touch and 
cooperation with the Government of the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Ohamberlain. — The Government are in touch with the 
Government of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Bellenger (Lab.) asked the Prime Minister whether any 
conversations took place between British Ministers and Frene. 
representatives during the visit of the French President in regard to 
the inauguration of compulsory National Service in Great Britain. 

Mr. Chamberlain. — This question was discussed, but I cannot 
divulge what passed in the course of those conversations. 

Mr. Bellenger. — Has the Prime Minister seen a widely quoted 
statement attributed to him of an assurance that some form of 
compulsory service would be introduced in this country at an early 
date? Is the Prime Minister in a position to give a categorical 
denial of this statement? 

Mr. Ohamberlain. — I do not think it is right to ask me to state 
what passed at a private conversation. I would ask hon. members 
not to pay attention to entirely unauthorized statements. 

Mr. G. Macdonald (Lab.). — Did the initiative come from 
the French Ministers in this discussion with regard to compulsory 
service ? 

Mr. Ohamberlain. — I did not say that the French Ministers did 
ask for such discussions, I said I cannot divulge what took place. 


& , Bringing the Territorial Field Army up to War Establishment — 
and Doubling Its Force 
No Introduction of Conscription 

Sir P. Harris—While recognizing the very delicate negotiations 
that are going on, can the right hon. gentleman give an undertaking 
at the earliest possible moment to arrange for a discussion when he 
is in a position to make a full statement? 

Mr. Chamberlain.—I realize that the House is entitled to have 
information at the earliest possible moment when that information 
can be given to it. It is obviously impossible for me to name a date 
just now. 

Mr. Greenwood.—May I assume that the right hon. gentleman 
will take every possible step to speed up the negotiations that are 
taking place? 

Mr. Chamberlain.—I appreciate that, but I would like to assure 
the right hon. gentleman and the House generally that the Govern- 
ment fully realize the urgency of this matter and the desirability 
of coming to a conclusion at the earliest possible moment. At the 
same time, it will be realized that there is more than one Government 
involved and that the issue is not solely in the hands of his Majesty’s 
Government. 

Major Milner (Lab.) asked the Prime Minister whether he 
would state the dates and terms of all proposals for a conference 
of Powers made by the Russian Government within the last 15 
poe and the respective replies given by his Majesty’s Government 
thereto. 
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Mr. Butler. — There appear to have been two such proposals. 
The first was made on March 17th, 1938, and I would refer the hon. 
member in this connexion to the Prime Minister’s statement on 
March 24th of last year. The second was a proposal put forward by 
the Soviet Government on March 18th of this year for a conference of 
certain States to discuss the possibilities of common action. It has 
been made clear in recent statements that his Majesty’s Government 
are in active consultation with other interested Governments upon 
the issues arising from recent events, and it would in our view be 
preferable at the present time to conduct consultations through the 
ordinary diplomatic channels. 

Major Milner. — May I take it that the matter of a conference 
is not excluded from the Government’s mind? 

Mr. Butler. — The attitude of the Government has been expressed 
in the answer I have just given. 


Mr. Boothby. — Does the Minister realize that if ordinary diplo- 
matic channels are very slow we may once again find ourselves fore- 
stalled by speedier and more resolute action taken by the Chancellor 
of the Reich. 


Mr. Butler. — I do not think any action is excluded, but I have 
explained the attitude of his Majesty’s Government. 


Mr. Greenwood (Lab.) asked the Prime Minister whether he 
could make any statement as to the intentions of the Government 
in connexion with the Territorial Army. 


Mr. Chamberlain. — The House will remember that in a recent 
statement I announced that every aspect of our national life, including 
the National Defence programmes, would be examined anew. In 
the course of this review his Majesty’s Government have been im- 
pressed with the need for availing themselves still further of the 
spirit of voluntary service which is manifest throughout the country. 
In particular they feel that they cannot allow would-be recruits for 


the Territorial Army to be refused because the units to which they 
apply are already over strength. 

Accordingly they have given consideration to the position and 
have come to the following conclusions: 

1. The Territorial Field Army which is now on a peace establish- 
ment of 130,000 men will be raised forthwith to War Establishment 
which will involve an addition of about 40,000 men to this figure. 

2. The Territorial Field Army so brought up to War Establish- 
ment will be doubled and will therefore be allotted an establishment 
of 340,000 men. 

The House will appreciate that these important decisions will 
involve a number of consequential decisions in order to provide for 
the necessary increases in accommodation, in the number of competent 
instructors, in equipment and reserves, and in the war potential 
necessary to maintain the increased forces. Plans for all these matters 
are being worked out and further information about them will from 
time to time be given-to the House. 

It will be realized that a further and much augmented effort will 
be required to bring home to the nation the need for obtaining the 
numbers aimed at in the shortest possible time, and I trust that all 
members of the House will be willing in one form or another to give 
their aid in such an effort. 

Mr. Geenwood. — While deploring the circumstances that have made 
this step necessary on behalf of his Majesty’s Government, may I ask 
whether we on this side may welcome the Prime Minister’s statement 
as a reaffirmation of the Government’s intention to uphold the 
voluntary system as against conscription? 

Myr. Chamberlain. — The right hon. gentleman is quite correct 
in his assumption that this is evidence of the Government’s opinion 
that we have not by any means yet exhausted what can be done by 
voluntary service, and we believe that this will demonstrate the 
possibility of voluntary service to meet all our needs. 


DICTATORIAL REDRESSEMENT OF FRENCH POLICY 


Extracts from the Speech of the French Prime Minister Daladier to 
the French Chambre on March 17th, 1939 
Dictatorial Measures for the Preservation of Democracy 

I am too preoccupied with the gravity of the circumstances 
under which with profound sadness we have seen a country which 
was our friend disappear; I am also too much imbued with the 
importance which the tenor of the debate of the French Chambre 
holds for the outside world to allow myself to make speeches or to 
engage in polemics which are useless, sterile, and, perhaps, even 
prejudicial. 

I would simply call the attention of the Chambre, with all due 
deference to some of the speakers who have preceded me, to the need 
for an extremely vigorous and extremely rapid action. 

Let this debate be short, Gentlemen; let every one decide in 
accordance with his conscience. 

I assert that the free institutions are not endangered when, with 
weapons which are at least equal to theirs, we finally decide to struggle 
with those regimes whose force consists, in a large measure, in rapidity 
and secrecy of action. 

Already some months ago, precisely on August 2lst—this was 
the origin of the difficulties between you and me—I had said that 
the welfare of the country would not be assured if, in order to endow 
it with a solid armor, we did not make the same physical and intel- 
lectual effort which other great countries are making. 

Some of you regarded me then with irony, others with contempt. 
You have criticized me with passion. 

But all that lies in the past. When I speak of it at this time, 
I do so because I want you to know precisely that it is my very 
firm intention to take up again what I have done, to pursue it, to 
intensify it—if that word appears clearer to you—so that all of 
France will be at work again because that is the only way to preserve 
peace. Or, even if we do not maintain peace, this is in any case the 
only means to assure the welfare of the country. 

The agreements of Munich have been forcefully attacked. It 
has been interpolated that we have disowned, betrayed our given word. 

I mobilized a million men in September. What other European 
country has done as much to keep engagements analogous to ours? 

I said, at that time, that if Czechoslovakia were attacked, we 
would certainly be obliged to take up arms. 

What has taken place? There has been a series of negotiations. 
Lord Runciman made known the result of his inquest and concluded 
that the coexistance of Czechs and Sudeten Germans was an impossi- 
bility. That is how we have come to the Munich Agreement. 

Gentlemen, who has at that time or since then arisen and said 
that he would have preferred war to the agreements of Munich? 

As far as I am concerned, Gentlemen, I shall never regret that I 
have multiplied my efforts to save the peace, to assure peace, and I 
shall continue this effort with desperate energy as long as the peace 
of the world can be preserved and saved : I have to say so from this 
tribune. 


You reproach me, Gentlemen, with the Franco-German agreement 
of December 6th and you speak of it with a vehemence which I 
understand. 

If we had not signed it, would not some amongst you be subject 
to the temptation to reproach us today, when formidable events are 
taking place in Central Europe, if we had evaded this signature? 

Gentlemen, it is easy to speak of the disaster of a government 
and to multiply the criticisms. I am still waiting for a plan of action. 
I am presenting one to you. 

Take that plan for what it is worth, You will accept or reject 
it; at least I shall have asked you to make it possible for the Govern- 
ment to take a certain number of measures which it considers vital. 

I have just presented to the Chambre the project of a law, the 
immediate discussion of which I have the honor to demand and whose 
acceptance or rejection will be much more than a simple order of the 
day. 

The aim of this project is to authorize the Government to take 
by decree all those measures which are necessary for the defence of 
the country. ; 

You are, it is understood, free to vote the way you want. But I 
cannot see what in my speech might cause even the least emotion 
or surprise. I desire to increase the power of France. I desire to be 
free and empowered to take a certain number of measures with extreme 
rapidity. 

I have other reasons which I shall tell you. 

Here then, Gentlemen, is that which has determined the Govern- 
ment to submit this project unanimously. 

But in face of the gravity of the present situation it is not only 
necessary to make decisions and to take measures. Every French- 
man must for himself make the resolutions which the circumstances 
demand. 

The common safety is at present an imperious necessity before 
which everthing else must vanish. 

I do not hesitate to say, at the risk of bringing forth protestations, 
that, before the peril, the democracy must cease to be the régime 
of contradictions and that it must become the régime of the free 
engagement of all the sons of the country for the welfare of all. 

Today the whole nation must command. 

At a time when all the states which surround us are capable of 
making the gravest decisions in secrecy and of applying them imme- 
diately, it is impossible, in our opinion, that France should not also 
have the means to act with the necessary rapidity. We must not 
risk being overtaken by events and we must not let the slowness 
of the deliberations check the execution of measures which are neces- 
sary for the safety of the country. 

The Government demands the special powers of you in order to be 
able to give an answer to this vital necessity and for this reason 
alone. This is the only method—at least so we think—which will still 
permit us to save the peace. or, if such should be the case, to assure 
the safety of the country. 
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All of us have indeed for twenty years made very heavy sacrifices 
for the peace of Europe. We continue to think, I still think so myself, 
that they were preferable to war. But today we have the duty to 
say that whatever the events might be, France must have the means 
to be at the height of its destiny. 


Extracts from Daladier’s Speech to the French Senat 
on March 19th, 19389 
France in the Trenches 


I think that this High Assembly will agree with the Government 
that under present circumstances words are of much less importance 
than actions. 

We are in effect—the truth must be told to the country—confronted 
by a very serious situation which could very rapidly become dramatic. 
It is our duty to face this with resolution, energy, and courage. 

I have just heard a speaker criticize the Government’s attitude 
of last September as well as the agreements which were concluded 
at Munich. Gentlemen, I excuse myself for not making more of 
mea culpa upon the tribune of the Senat that I have made upon 
that of the Chambre. 

Nor do I regret to a greater degree the declaration of Franco- 
German collaboration which has been signed last winter by the 
German Government and by the representative of the French Goy- 
ernment. 

This example which has been given to our country as well as to 
the world authorizes us perhaps better today to say that we are at 
present in the trench which must be defended no matter what the 
price of the sacrifice may be. . 

The Munich Agreement? Destroyed. The common declaration of 
Franco-German collaboration? Violated in its spirit and in the letter ! 
All this has disappeared at the same time that, in violation of given 
undertakings, a state which was our friend disappeared from the map 
of Europe. I shall not devote many words to this as it would be in 
vain. But I think that the Senat, which is of the same opinion, will 
understand the painful emotion which grasps us in view of the spec- 
tacle of these tragic events. 

Today and in the hours which are to come we must face the even- 
ualities which may be formidable. Because the Government knows 
his, it solicits of you today the special powers which I demand, as 


frankly as I have done before the Chambre, to have accorded to me 
in their entirety and in regard to which I declare before this High 
Assembly, even as I have before the Chambre, that it will be impos- 
sible for me to accept the least reduction, the least amendment to 
the texts which we have submitted. 

I regret that I am unable to agree with some of the orators who 
have preceded me. I do not think that it is possible by means of 
normal procedure to struggle against states which have at least the 
superiority of extreme rapidity and absolute secrecy over us. How 
can the democracy be saved? How can the Republic be saved ? 
Do you think that it will be possible to do so in the tormented times 
in which we live, in the tragic hours which we may have to traverse, 
by maintaining the methods which were formerly employed and 
which will still be employed in calmer times? We are in a storm, 
Gentlemen, and we must face it by those means which the situation 
demands of us and with our resolution and that of the whole French 
people. 

After an enumeration of the military, economic and financial measures 
Daladier concluded : 


We must show Europe today that we are now standing with our 
backs against a wall and that we can get out of this difficult situation 
only by going straight ahead. 

The task which begins is a difficult one. We must assure the 
safety of the country, the safety of republican freedom, in other 
ways than by speeches. We must save that which makes life worth- 
while for all men, no matter what their country might be: the great 
ideal of justice and liberty. 


After the Senat had almost unanimously granted the pleins - 
pouwvoirs to the Daladier Government, the Chambre, in turn, ac- 
cepted the proposal of the Government with a vote of 321 to 264, but not 
before it had been given the opportunity for a stormy debate which forced 
Daladier repeatedly to intervene with sharp declarations. These full 
powers empowered the Government to take by decree all the measures 
necessary for the defence of the country. 

This opened the way for the so-called décrets- lois (emergency 
measures) which were poured out by the Government in a constantly 
swelling stream upon all spheres of the national, communal, and private 
life of the French people. 


CHANCELLOR HITLER’S RESPONSE 
Extracts from the Speech at Wilhelmshaven on April Ist, 1939 


When Wilson’s fourteen points were proclaimed, many Germans, 
especially the “ leading ” men of that time, regarded these fourteen 
points as a possibility not only of ending the War but of bringing 
about a definite appeasement of all nations in the world. There was 
to be a peace of reconciliation and understanding, a peace which 
would not distinguish between victors and vanquished, a peace 
without war reparations, a peace of equal rights for all, a peace of 
equal distribution of colonial territories and equal consideration for 
colonial desires. It was to be a peace which would ultimately be 
crowned in a League of Nations of all free peoples. In view of the 
guarantee of equal rights, it was to be considered superfluous that in 
future the nations should continue to bear the armaments which, it 
was said, had weighed so heavily on them before.» 

In other words, disarmament, and disarmament of all nations. 

Germany was to set the good example and all were to be obliged 
to follow with their own disarmament. 

The period of so-called secret diplomacy was also to be ended. 
All problems were to be discussed and negotiated freely and openly. 
In particular the people’s right of self-determination was to be granted 
and was to become the main factor. 

Germany believed these assurances. Trusting in these declara- 
tions, she laid down her arms. And then began a breach of faith 
such as the world has never seen. 

There was no longer any talk of a “ peace without victors and 
vanquished ”, but a condemnation of the conquered for all time. 

There was no longer any talk of equal rights, but of rights on the 
one side and the lack of rights on the other side; the result was 
extortion upon extortion. 

Nobody in this democratic world worried about the sufferings 
of our people. Hundreds of thousands died in the War, not from 
enemy arms but from the hunger blockade. And when the War 
came to an end, this blockade was continued for months in order to 
extort still more from our people. Even the German war prisoners 
had to remain endlessly in prison. The German colonies were taken 
from us, the German foreign values were simply confiscated, our 
merchant ships were taken away. To this was added a financial 
bilking such as the world had never before witnessed. Reparations 
were imposed on the German people amounting to astronomical 
figures, of which a British statesman said that they would only be 
fulfilled if the entire German nat on reduced its standard of living 
to the uttermost and worked fourteen hours a day. What German 


intelligence and German industry had created and saved for decades 

was lost in a few years. Millions of Germans were torn from the 

Reich and others were prevented from returning to the Reich. 
The League of Nations became not an instrument of a just policy 


of understanding, but the guarantor of the meanest dictate that 


man had ever devised. A great nation was ravished and reduced 
to the misery which you all know. By a breach of faith a great 
nation had been deprived of its rights and its existence had been 
made practically impossible. A French statesman made the cool 
statement: “There are twenty million Germans too many in the 
world.” There were Germans who put an end to their lives in despair, 
others who apathetically accepted an inevitable fate, and others who 
thought they should now destroy everything; there were some who 
gnashed their teeth and clenched their first in impotent rage, and 
others who thought the past should be restored and recreated as it 
was before. 

If other statesmen say that right must prevail in this world, let 
me tell them that their crime is not right, that their dictate is neither 
right nor law, but that the eternal vital rights of the nations stand 
above this dictate. The German nation was not created by Provi- 
dence to follow obediently a law that suits the British or the French, 
but in order to stand up for its vital right. That is why we are here. 

In a few years we raised Germany from her despair. The world 
did not help us to do this. 

If a British statesman thinks today that all problems can and 
must be settled by frank discussions and negotiations, I would only 
like to say to that statesman that there was an opportunity to do 
this for fifteen years before our time. 

If the world says today that the nations must be divided into 
those that are virtuous and those that are not —and that the virtuous 
nations are primarily the British and the French and the non-virtuous 


the Germans and Italians — then we can only answer: the judgment, . 


as to whether a people is virtuous or not cannot be given by any 
human being but only by God. Perhaps this British statesman will 
say: God has already given judgment for he has presented the vir- 


tuous nations with a quarter of the globe and taken everything away _ 
In reply to this, the question may be asked: 


from the non-virtuous. 
By what means have the virtuous nations acquired this quarter of 
the globe? The answer must be: They were not virtuous means. 

For 300 years this England acted only as a non-virtuous nation, 
in order now in its old age to talk of virtue. 


It could therefore 
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happen that during this non-virtuous British period 46 million 
Englishmen subjected almost a quarter of the globe, while 80 million 
Germans, as a result of their virtue, are compelled to live 140 to the 
square kilometre. Only 20 years ago the question of virtue was 
not fully clear to the British statesmen in so far as it related to the 
conception of property. It was thought to be compatible with virtue 
to take away the colonies acquired by another nation by treaty or 
purchase, merely because they had the power. 

For fifteen years Germany bore her lot and her fate with patience. 
I also tried at the beginning to settle every problem by discussions. 
I made offers for every problem and they were always rejected. 
There can be no doubt that every nation possesses sacred interests 
simply because they are identical with its life and vital rights. Ifa 
British statesman today demands that every problem that lies within 
German vital interests must first be discussed with England, I could 
equally well demand that every British problem should first be 
discussed with us. 

When the Allies formerly changed the map of Europe without 
taking into consideration utility, right, tradition or even common 
sense, we had not the power to preventit. But if they expect present- 
day Germany calmly to allow satellite States to grow up solely against 
Germany until the day when this attack is to be made, then they 
mistake present-day Germany for pre-War Germany. Those who 
declare that they are willing to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
these Great Powers must be aware that they will burn their fingers. 


We should have had nothing against an independent Czech 
State if, first it had not oppressed Carmina and secondly, it had not 
' been intended as the instrument for an imminent attack on Germany. 
But when a former French Air Minister writes in a newspaper that 
it is the task of this Czechia, in view of its admirable position, in 


war time to strike at the heart of Germany’s industry by air attacks, it 
will be understood that that is not without interest for us and that 
we draw certain conclusions from it. 

It would have been for France and England to protect this air 
base. At any rate it was for us to prevent such an attack from taking 
place. I thought I could attain this object in a simple and natural 
manner. It was only when I saw that such an attempt was doomed 
to failure and that the anti-German elements would again get the 
upper hand, and when I also saw that this State had long ago lost 
its inner capacity of life and that it had already broken down, that 
I again set up the old German right and reunited what must be united 
on grounds of history and geographical position and all the rules of 
common sense. 

I believe that I have thus done a great service to peace, for I 
have rendered useless in time an instrument that was intended to 
be used in war against Germany. When it is now stated that this 
is a sign that Germany wishes to attack the whole world, I do not 
think this can be meant seriously. That can only be the expression 


of a very bad conscience. 


We are not thinking of waging war on other nations, though on 
condition that they leave us alone. The German Reich is however 
not prepared permanently to accept intimidation or even a policy 
of encirclement. I once made an agreement with England, the Naval 
Agreement. It is based on the keen desire which we all possess never 
to have to wage war on England. But this desire can only be reci- 
procal. If this desire no longer exists in England, the practical 
condition for this agreement is removed. 

Germany would however calmly accept this. We are so certain 
of ourselves because we are strong, and we are strong because we 
are united and also far-sighted. 


THE POLICY OF ASSISTANCE-GUARANTEES 


POLAND, THE FIRST LINK IN THE ‘‘SECURITY CHAIN ” 
The British Security-Declaration to Poland 


Chamberlain’s Announcement in the House of Commons 
on March 31st, 19389 
Unconfirmed Rumors 


Mr. Greenwood (Lab.) asked the Prime Minister whether he could 
make any statement on the European situation and continued : 

I feel quite sure, in view of the gravity of the situation, that 
nobody would wish to press the Prime Minister to make a statement 
unless he thinks it is possible. But may I ask him whether, in view 
of the wild rumours which are floating around, he could say a little 
more on that in order to allay any further rumours. 


Mr. Chamberlain. — I anticipate that I would be in a position 
to make a statement shortly before 3 o’clock this afternoon. With 
regard to the rumours to which the right hon. gentleman has alluded, 
I am aware of them, but they are not confirmed by any official informa- 
tion in my possession—and the Government must not be taken as 
accepting them as true. 


* 
a * 


The iam hon. gentleman (Mr. Greenwood) asked me this morning 
if I could make any statement as to the European situation. As 
I said this morning his Majesty’s Government have no official con- 
firmation of the rumours of any projected attack on Poland, and they 
must not therefore be taken as accepting them as true. 


I am glad to take this opportunity of stating again the general 
policy of his Majesty’s Government. They have constantly advocated 
the adjustment, by way of free negotiation between the parties con- 
‘cerned, of any differences that may arise between them. They con- 
sider that this is the natural and proper course where differences exist. 
In their opinion there should be no question incapable of solution 
by peaceful means, and they would see no justification for the substi- 
tution of force or threats of force for the method of negotiation. 


_ Notwithstanding, a Guarantee for Poland 


As the House is aware, certain consultations are now proceeding 
with other Governments. In order to make perfectly clear the 
position of his Majesty’s Government in the meantime before those 
consultations are concluded I now have to inform the House that 
during that period in the event of any action which clearly threatened 
Polish independence, and which the Polish Government accordingly 
considered it vital to resist with their national forces, his Majesty’s 
Government would feel themselves bound at once to lend the Polish 
Government all support in their power. They have given the Polish 
Government an assurance in this effect. 

I may add that the French Government have authorized me to 
make it plain that they stand in the same position in this matter as 
do his Majesty’s Government. 


... the Most Momentous Statement... for a Quarter of a Century! 


Mr. Greenwood. — May I in one sense transgress. I am quite 
sure that this House realizes the potentialities that might arise out 
of the statement the right hon. gentleman has made. If may prove 
to be the most momentous statement made in this House for a quarter 
of a century. It is very difficult with that recent statement before 
us to say very much. I would like to ask the Prime Minister one or 
two questions which I do not think he has made quite clear in his 
statement. I want to ask whether this statement which he has now 
read is to be regarded as a first step in a developing policy to deter 
or restrain aggression. If so, will the Government take immediate, 
active, and energetic steps to bring into these arrangements other 
Powers ? Will he specially think of the value of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics—together with other Powers, large and small ? 
Will he do so with the wider object of obtaining the maximum amount 
of cooperation in the defence of peace ? Will he, and this is my final 
question, consider now the advisability of an immediate conference of 
those Powers who might be prepared to range themselves on the side 
of peace as against aggression ? 


... the Maximum Amount of Cooperation with Colonel Beck and... 
the Soviet Government 

Mr. Chamberlain.— I will try to answer the questions which the 
right hon. gentleman has put to me. I think the statement makes it 
clear that what I have said is intended to cover what I might call 
an interim period. The Government, as has already been announced, 
are in consultation with various other Powers, including, of course, 
the Soviet Government. My noble friend the Foreign Secretary saw 
the Soviet Ambassador this morning and had very full discussions 
with him on the subject. I have no doubt that the principles upon 
which we are acting are fully understood and appreciated by that 
Government. The House is aware that we are expecting a visit next 
week from Colonel Beck, the Foreign Secretary of Poland. There 
will then be an opportunity of discussing with him the various further 
measures that may be taken in order, as the right hon. gentleman has 
put it, to accumulate the maximum amount of cooperation in any 
efforts that may be made to put an end to aggression, if aggression 
were intended, and to substitute for it the more reasonable and orderly 
method of discussion. 

Mr. Greenwood.— There is a point to which the right hon. gentle- 
man did not refer—the possibilities of a conference. May I put this 
point, and I want to put it quite frankly as I think the House will not 
be without a feeling of responsibility at this moment. Can the right 
hon. gentleman say whether, in his view, he would welcome the 
maximum cooperation from all Powers, including U.S.S.R. ? 

Mr. Ohamberlain. —- Yes, we should welcome the maximum 
amount of cooperation. On the question of a conference, in our view 
it is simply a matter of practical expediency. We have no theoretical 
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views about a conference. If it proved to be the best way we should 
not hesitate to use it. If we find that there is a more effective way 
of achieving our object we might dispense with a conference. 


Ideological Impediments ? No! 


Mr. J. Morgan (Lab.). — Can the right hon. gentleman give us 
an assurance that there are no ideological impediments between us 
and the U.S.S.R. ? 

Mr. Ohamberlain. — Yes. 
assurance. 


An Official Interpretation of the British Obligation 


In a supplementary elucidation of Chamberlain’s declaration an 
official spokesman explained, on March 3lst, that the British assis- 
tance to Poland automatically went into force if any action were 
taken which threatened the independence of Poland and which 
would be resisted by the Polish army. The official spokesman said, 
in answer to the question whether a German action against the 
Corridor would bring the British obligation of assistance into force, 
that the wording of Chamberlain’s declaration indicated clearly 
that the British obligation applied to all cases. 

To the further question, whether the assistance also applied to 
Danzig, the spokesman declared that this would be the case if Poland 
opposed an action against Danzig with military means. The British 
promise of assistance would, however, not exclude German-Polish 
negotiations concerning Danzig and the Corridor. 


I have no hesitation in giving that 


An Interpretation of the “ Times ” 


The interpretation of Chamberlain’s declaration by the Times 
was a great deal more cautions. It stated in its editorial of April Ist 
that every word of the declaration should be carefully weighed. 

“The historic importance of the British Government’s declaration 
is that it commits them to stand for fair and free negotiation. The 
new obligation which this country yesterday assumed does not bind 
Great Britain to defend every inch of the present frontiers of Poland. 
The key word in the declaration is not integrity but ‘‘independence.” 
The independence of every negotiating State is what matters... 
Sse Mr. Chamberlain’s statement involves no blind acceptance of 
the status quo. On the contrary, his repeated references to free nego- 
tiation imply that he thinks that there are problems in which adjust- 
ments are still necessary. The stand which Great Britain and France 
are making is simply for a return to decent and normal methods of 
diplomacy... 

But the elementary rights and liberties of small States must be 
maintained. Independence in negotiation must be restored to the 
weaker party. That is the essence of yesterday’s declaration. ” 


An Official Declaration in Face of Limiting Interpretations 


These interpretations of the Times, as well as other similar pro- 
nouncements, brought forth a number of actions by the Polish Ambas- 
sador in London and diplomatic representations from Warsaw at the 
Foreign Office. This obliged the latter to oppose these rumors and 
interpretations with the following declaration : 

Surprise is expressed in official quarters that attempts should 
have been made in London to minimize the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons. The statement is regarded as of 
outstanding importance, the meaning of which is perfectly clear and 
logical. No doubt is felt in official quarters that in present conditions 
the Polish Government will wish to keep his Majesty’s Government 
fully informed, although the latter do not seek in any way to influence 
the Polish Government in the conduct of their relations with the 
German Government. 


The Decision of the British Government — a Blank Check 
Automatic Military Assistance for Every Contingency 

Polish circles in London remarked upon this declaration that 
Britain and France had originally been inclined to disinterest them- 
selves in Danzig. Poland made known, however, that the automatic 
military assistance which it demanded had to be granted without 
reservations. If Poland, therefore, should take up arms against 
Germany for any reason whatsoever, Britain and France had to 
intervene at once. If Poland, of its own free will, should enter into 
negotiations with Germany, it should like to do so under the pro- 
tection of British and French bayonets and not under political direc- 
tion from Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay. 

The British Government had finally accepted this viewpoint, 
and whatever interpretations, now or in the future, might be made by 
press commentators, they would be confronted by the official state- 
ment that Chamberlain’s declaration had one significance and this 
one only: the assurance of automatic military assistance, no matter 
under what circumstances. (Telephonic report of the London corres- 
pondent of the Indépendance belge.) 


Polish Commentaries 
At the press conference at the Polish Foreign Ministry on April 
am the following commentary to Chamberlain’s declaration was 
made: 
The British Government was creating now the same conditions 


for peace in the East as in the West and eliminated thereby the 
mistake made at Locarno, which had always been pointed out by 
Poland. This resolution of the British Government, which abandoned 
thereby the reserve which it had maintained up to the present and 
thereby became an active participant in the solidarity of Europe, 
was received in Poland with the greatest satisfaction and under- 
standing. The positive interpretation of the British decision, however, 
in no way changed the axioms which Poland had followed in the past 
and which it would, as far as it lay within its power, retain in the 
future. As in the past, an independent policy was to be conducted 
which was to base itself upon the strength of Poland itself, upon 
friendly relations to neighboring states, and upon alliances and 
friendships. British decision proved that Britain regarded Poland 
as an important factor for the peace of Europe. Beck’s trip to London 
was represented as an important state in the British consultations. 

A visit to France, which had been proposed by the French Govern- 
ment, was taken into consideration but was not to take place upon the 
occasion of the trip to London. 


A Polish Communication: No German Ultimatum 


On March 31st the Polish press published the following apparently 
officially inspired information : 

“In face of the rumors which have been spread recently, we are 
empowered to make the categorical declaration that no ultimatum 
has been made to Poland and that no pressure has been put to bear 
upon Poland. But as Germany’s methods have frequently surprised 
the world and even though these methods have not yet been applied 
to questions affecting our interests directly, the greatest watchful- 
ness is necessary. 

“We warn, furthermore, against certain perfidious and demor- 
alizing rumors which are spread by irresponsible elements.” 


A German Statement, March 31st, 1939 


At the same time the following statement was made in Berlin: 
“The attempts of this morning’s London press to bring about anew 
international tension by spreading absolutely unfounded statements 
about pretended troop concentrations at the German-Polish boundary 
have caused profound apprehensions in responsible German circles. 
“Such methods are most emphatically rejected ; their intention is 
to spread the most fantastic rumors which are to bring about a 
poisoning of the European atmosphere.” 


Lord Halifax’s Statement on the Pledge to Poland 
Extracts from the Debate in the House of Lords on April 3rd, 1989 


Lord Halifax : On March 31st the Prime Minister, in another place, 
made a statement concerning the attitude which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would adopt in the face of any action which clearly threatened 
Polish independence and which the Polish Government accordingly 
considered it vital to resist with their national forces. The Prime 
Minister, as your lordships will have observed, was authorized by the 
French Government to declare that in this matter their position was 
identical with that of his Majesty’s Government. Our contact with the 
French Government throughout these anxious times has been very 
close ; our two Governments have found themselves at one on all 
points, and his Majesty’s Government have constantly been able to 
count upon the ready and whole-hearted cooperation of the French 
Government. 

My right hon. friend’s statement has received wide publicity, 
and I will not, unless that is your lordships’ desire, read it again 
now. But I may perhaps be permitted to make some observations 
on the circumstances in which that statement came to be made and 
on its scope and purpose. 

After the speech of Herr Hitler on January 30th last it seemed 
possible to hope that nothing would occur to shake confidence in 
Europe and that we might have embarked upon a period during which 
a sense of security might gradually have been established. His 
Majesty’s Government were anxious to cooperate to that end and 
hoped that they might be able to make some useful contribution in 
the economic sphere. There supervened the German military occu- 
pation of Bohemia and Moravia, the circumstances of which will be 
within your lordships’ recollection. 

It is not necessary for me to stress the apprehensions to which 
this action gave rise. It was in consequence natural that, in the 
light of such departure, other countries bordering on Germany 
should feel that their independence might equally be in jeopardy. 

It seemed accordingly to his Majesty’s Government that it was 
important to take steps to reestablish some measure of confidence 
in Europe, and his Majesty’s Government have therefore been in 
communication with certain other Governments with a view to 
considering by what means the obligations of international engage- 
ments might be reenforced and further recourse to force or threat 
of force for effecting international settlements prevented. : 

For it is clear that no confidence can exist where there is no 
assurance that undertakings and understandings will be scrupulously 
adhered to, and that where international disputes arise honest effort 
will be made to resolve the by them way of free discussion. These 
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consultations are still proceeding and I am not now in a position to 
make any final statement in regard to them. 

I might, however, say at once that his Majesty’s Government 
are fully alive to the importance of the attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and attach value to good relations with them. We are bound, 
however, to have regard to the fact that the relations of some States 
with Russia are complicated by particular conditions, though I can 
assure your lordships that, so far as his Majesty’s Government are 
concerned, these difficulties do not exist. 

Your lordships will be aware that Colonel Beck, Foreign Minister 
of Poland, is arriving in this country today, and I look forward 
to the opportunity of frank discussion with him of many problems 
which are of common interest to our two countries. It was while 
his Majesty’s Government were examining this situation and con- 
sidering how best they might play their part in the promotion of the 
peaceful and orderly conduct on international affairs that certain 
circumstances seemed to suggest the possibility of dangerous devel- 
opments in the relations between Germany and Poland. 


Unnecessary Guarantee to Poland 


It was not, however, possible for his Majesty’s Government to 
form any sure or precise forecast of events, and, as the Prime Minister 
stated in another place on Friday last, in the absence of official con- 
firmation of the reports on which these anxieties were partly based 
his Majesty’s Government were not to be taken as accepting them 
as true. 

His Majesty’s Government nevertheless decided that no time 
should be lost in taking action to stabilize the situation, and accord- 
ingly, in advance of the conclusion of a more comprehensive under- 
standing, they thought it right to make quite plain what, in the 
interim, their position would be in the event of Poland finding herself 
confronted with the danger which they had some reason to apprehend. 
Those, my lords, are the circumstances in which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment felt constrained to make that declaration of policy. 


Denies Encirclement 


I may perhaps be permitted to make this further comment. Tho 
action of his Majesty’s Government is represented in certain quarters 
as designed to encircle Germany. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. It is the case that a strong Germany is set in the midst of 
Europe, and if her neighbours feel apprehensions as to her intentions 
and tend to take common action in self-defence, that result flows 
from instinctive reactions and is certainly not the creation of any 
outside suggestion. 

And if it be claimed in Germany that these fears spring only 
from misunderstanding of the German Government’s intentions, 
and from excessive readiness in whatever quarter to believe the worst 
of German policy, I must observe that, while in all quarters immediate 
relief would be brought by the conviction that this was indeed so, 
the neighbouring States can at present hardly be expected to ignore 
altogether the object lessons of the past. 

Our pledge to Poland marks a new and momentous departure’ in 
British policy. We have undertaken this commitment, not in any 
spirit of hostility to any country, but in the hope and belief that 
by doing so we might strengthen the cause of European stability 
and peace. 

... One on the Most Unwise and Dangerous Decisions 

Lord Arnold expressed surprise on the very momentous statement 
made by the Foreign Secretary, a statement incorporating what was 
said by the Prime Minister and announcing a revolution in British 
foreign policy. He believed that history would record that this 
commitment to Poland was one of the most unwise and dangerous 
decisions ever made by a British Government. 


Extracts from the Debate in the House of Commons on April 8rd, 1939 

In reply to Mr. Mander (Opp. L.), Mr. Butler (Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs) said : — The question of Danzig will no doubt 
come up in the course of the discussions with the Polish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who arrives in London today. In these circum- 
stances I feel sure that hon. members will agree that a statement 
at this moment would be inappropriate. His Majesty’s Government 
have not so far received from the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations any fresh report from the High Commissioner on the 
position at Danzig. 

Mr. Boothby (U.). — May I ask my right hon. friend whether 
he will give an assurance that there is no truth in the suggestion 
contained in the leading article in the Times last Saturday that the 

_undertaking of his Majesty’s Government to Poland does not cover 
existing frontiers? 

Mr. Butler. — The statement issued by the Foreign Office may 
be taken as giving the official view. 


Mr. Greenwood on Labour Policy 
The Soviet Union a Decisive Factor on the Side of Keeping the Peace 
of the World 
Mr. Greenwood (Lab.) reealled that he had said last Friday that 
the Prime;Minister’s statement might prove to be ay momentous in 
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its consequences as any statement made in Parliament during the 
past quarter of a century. He meant that the seed which that state- 
ment contained might, if fostered and cultivated, bear rich fruit. 

He hoped there would grow a much more broadly based scheme 
of mutual protection and insurance. 

He still honestly believed and so did his hon. friends, that the 
present grave and tragic situation was largely due to the policy -of 
the National Government. He had criticized, and so had his hon. 
friends, those policies inside and outside this House. This was no 
time for mere recriminations or for raking over the still dangerously 
glowing embers of past mistakes, but they reserved their full right 
at an appropriate time to recall what they regarded as the long 
procession of misdeeds lasting over seven years. 


Mutual Aid instead of Appeasement 

This was pre-eminently an occasion, now that the chapter entitled 
“« Appeasement’? had been closed and the first words of a new 
chapter which he entitled ‘‘ Mutual Aid’’ had been recorded, for 
them to say quite frankly how they believed the rest of that chapter 
should be written. 

The Government, as they learned from the Prime Minister on 
Friday, had now decided that so far as Poland was concerned a line 
must be drawn. 

It was not his custom to refer to newspapers in this House, but 
at this stage he must refer to what he regarded as the complete 
misrepresentation of the statement made in the House by the Times. 
He would not interfere with the freedom of the Press, but they had 
no right to put interpretations on words unless they were sure that 
those interpretations were right. 

So far as he understood the Prime Minister’s statement, it was 
a warning—a warning which they all hoped would be heeded—that, 
should Poland become the next victim of aggression, immediately 
and without further parley Britain and France would come to her 
aid with all the means at their disposal. They hoped that that step 
would not be necessary, but it was important that the extent of our 
commitment should be known. 

The declaration regarding Poland must without delay be fully 
clothed with meaning and made capable of instant application. 
He hoped that the Prime Minister would, so far as it was possible, 
give a little more information as to the content and meaning of the 
statement which he made on Friday. But this Three Power Agree- 
ment, however satisfactory it may become, was clearly not enough 
to meet the needs of the present situation. It might be made a very 
valuable nucleus of a much wider understanding. He asked the 
Prime Minister whether he would make it the basis for the broadest 
possible brotherhood of nations to stand against aggression. 

He urged therefore that steps should be taken now to build up 
a clearly defined system of mutual aid. 

They could not ignore the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
Since her entry into the League Russia had been more loyal to its 
principles and its decisions than the British Government. She had 
declared her willingness to stand by any kind of understanding which 
would keep the peace through the establishment of collective security. 
He realized that there were all kinds of ideological objections to the 
U.S.S.R., but in these times it was important to mobilize in the cause 
of peace all States which were prepared to stand for peace. However 
they might assess the military value of the U.S.S8.R., there could be 
on question that she might well prove to be the final, deicsive, and 
smashing factor on the side of keeping the peace in the world. 

The Three-Power Pact must not be a repetition of the Czecho- 
Slovakian tragedy. We had led Czecho-Slovakia to believe that we 
would help. He did not wish to introduce an unnecessarily discordant 
note. At least Czecho-Slovakia was under the impression that there 
might be help forthcoming. It was not forthcoming when the hour 
struck. This Three-Power Pact, therefore, must be real, and it must 
be made to work if the occasion arose. In the view of the Opposition 
it ought to be the beginning of a far-flung effort to rally the nations, 
large and small, to a system of mutual aid. 

There ought to be now no delay, seeing that the beginning has 
been made, in pressing forward to the wider scheme. 


Chamberlain’s “ New Epoch” in Foreign Policy 

Mr. Chamberlain. — The declaration that I made on Friday has 
been described in a phrase so apt that it has been widely taken up 
as a cover note issued in advance of the complete insurance policy. 
I myself emphasized its transitional or temporary character and that 
description of a cover note is not at all a bad one so far as it goes, 
but where I think it is altogether incomplete is that while of course 
the issue of a cover note does imply that it is to be followed by some- 
thing more substantial it is the nature of the complete insurance 
policy which is such a tremendous departure from anything which 
this country has undertaken hitherto. It does really constitute a 
new point—I would say a new epoch—in the course of our foreign 

olicy. 

fi Indeed to have departed from our traditional ideas in this respect 
so far as I did on behalf of his Majesty’s Government on Friday 
constitutes a portent in British policy so momentous that I think 
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it is safe to say it will have a chapter to itself when the history books 
come to be written. 


No Misunderstanding about Guarantee 


The right hon. gentleman alluded just now to some misunder- 
standing of the meaning of that declaration. I confess that I was 
myself surprised that there should be any misunderstanding for 
I thought it was clear and plain to all who run or read. Of course 
a declaration of that importance is not concerned with some minor 
little frontier incident ; it is concerned with the big things that may 
lie behind even a frontier incident. If the independence of the State 
of Poland should be threatened—and if it were threatened I have 
no doubt that the Polish people would resist any attempt on it—then 
the declaration which I made means that France and ourselves would 
immediately come to her assistance. It is not so long ago that I 
declared my view that this country ought not to be asked to enter 
into indefinite, unspecified commitments operating under conditions 
which could not be foreseen. I still hold that view; but here what we 
are doing is to enter into a specific engagement directed to a certain 
eventuality, namely, if such an attempt should be made to dominate 
the world by force. 


The right hon. gentleman rightly said that the matter could not 
end where it stands today. If this policy were the policy of the 
German Government it is quite clear that Poland would not be the 
only country which would be endangered, and the policy which has 
led us to give this assurance to Poland of course cannot be satisfied 
or carried out if we were to confine ourselves to a single case which 
after all might not be the case in point. These recent happenings 
have rightly or wrongly made every State which lies adjacent to 
Germany unhappy, anxious, and uncertain about Germany’s future 
intentions. 

If that is all a misunderstanding, if the German Government 
has never had any such thoughts, well, so much the better. In that 
case any agreements which may be made to safeguard the indepen- 
dence of these countries will never have to be called upon, and Europe 
may then gradually simmer down into a state of quietude, when 
their existence even might be forgotten. 


Encirclement Against Aggressive Actions 


But let me emphasize again whatever the outcome of the dis- 
cussions which are now taking place between his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Governments of other countries, they contain no 
threat to Germany so long as Germany will be a good neighbour. 
I was glad to hear what the right hon. gentleman said about encircle- 
ment. It is fantastic to suggest that a policy of self-defence can be 
described as encirclement if by that term is meant encirclement for 
the purpose of some aggressive action. 


Ideological Differences with Russia No Obstacle 


I do not wish today to attempt to specify. what Governments 
we may now or in the near future find it desirable to consult with on 
the situation, but I would make one allusion to the Soviet Union, 
because I quite appreciate that the Soviet Union is always in the 
thoughts of hon. members opposite, and that they are still a little 
suspicious as to whether those so-called ideological differences may 
not be dividing us upon what otherwise it would obviously be in the 
interests of both to do. 

I do not pretend for one moment that ideological differences do 
not exist. They remain unchanged, but as I said on Friday, our point 
is that whatever may be those ideological differences they do not 
really count in a question of this kind. What we are concerned with 
is to preserve our independence, and when I say our independence 
I do not mean only that of this country. I mean the independence 
of all States which may be threatened by aggression in pursuit of 
such a policy as I have described. Therefore we welcome the co- 
operation of any country, whatever may be its internal system of 
government, not in aggression but in resistance to aggression. 


Lloyd George on Dubious Assumptions 
Need for Russian Participation 
“Not a Single Battalion Could Be Sent to Poland ” 


Mr, Lloyd George recalled that the Prime Minister said today that 
he had spoken plain words. That was not enough. They must make 
it clear that they had the means of implementing those words. There 
were two objects they must have in view. One, of course, was that 
if Herr Hitler did march they would be able to meet him and beat 
him. The other was even more important, and that was that they 
should make it quite clear to him that they could do it. Then he 
would not attack. Was it clear? If war occurred tomorrow they 
could not send a single battalion te Poland. Let them speak quite 
frankly. France could not. She would be confronted with fortifications 
which were infinitely more formidable than the Hindenburg Line, 


which took us four years to break through with casualties running. 


into millions. 

The Polish Army was perhaps half the size of the German Army. 
The Poles were a brave people. Well led; they had always fought 
valiantly. They had rendered great service to civilization on many a 
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momentous occasion. They fought with Napoleon, with the best men 
in his legion, but the Spanish War and the Chinese War had demon- 
strated that no valour, no training — these militia men were given 
three years’ experience — could stand against an overwhelming 
artillery supported by a tremendous air bombardment. The equipment 
of the Polish Army was not comparable to that of the German Army. 


Let them examine the answer that was given to that. Germany 
had to fight on two fronts. Against whom? Against France, who 
might have to fight on three fronts. But what was going to happen 
to Poland while we were blockading Germany — a blockade for which 
she was much better prepared than in 1914-1918 — and while the 
French were breaking through very powerful fortifications? If that 
was all our policy it was a policy based on four assumptions, which 
were all dubious. 


The first was that Mussolini would prove unfaithful to the Axis. 
If he were not we should have to reckon not merely with the German. 
Army but with the Italian Army, which was twice as efficient as in 
1915. 


The second assumption was that Franco would betray the allies 
who alone had made his victory possible. He did not believe it. The 
third was that the Mediterranean would be as open a roadway as it 
was in 1914-1918. 


The fourth assumption was that if Poland got into trouble and 
we were unable to reach her, we could call in Russia then. He urged 
it upon the Government that if we were to go in without the help 
of Russia we should be walking into a trap. It was the only Conner 
whose armies could get there and who had got an air fleet whic 
could match Germany’s. Our air fleet might be adequate at present 
for defensive purposes, but no one doubted that the German air fleet 
was overwhelmingly stronger. ; 


He could not think why, before we committed ourselves to this — 


tremendous enterprise, we did not secure beforehand the adhesion 
of Russia. He asked the Government to take immediate steps to 
secure it. Apart from that we had undertaken a frightful gamble, 
and a very risky one. With Russia we should have an overwhelming 
force which Germany would not stand up against. 


The Russians had not been brought in because of certain feelings 
the Poles had that they did not want Russia there. It was for us to 
declare the conditions on which we were prepared to assist Poland, 
and unless they were prepared to accept the only conditions under 
which we could successfully help them, the responsibility must be theirs. 

Mr. Eden said that the main purport of Mr. Lloyd George’s argument 
—and with this he(Mr. Eden) entirely agreed — was the desirability 
of trying to secure the best possible relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia. The Government had told the House — and, of 
course, they accepted the assurance — that the attitude of this country 
towards the Soviet Government was not based on any ideological 
antipathy. They had continually to remind themselves in that House 
that in the conduct of foreign affairs it was really not our business 
what political colours a Government had, nor even how it conducted 
itself at home, although it was desperately our business how it con- 
ducted itself abroad. That, he took it, was the basis of our approach 
to the Soviet Government now. : 


War Speeches as in July-August, 1914 
The Present Conflict No Vital Problem of Our Time 


Mr. Mazton (1.L.P.) said that the majority of the speeches made 
since the Prime Minister’s speech had been war speeches. He could 
see the House of Commons was very much what it must have been 
in the days preceding August, 1914. He did not take the Prime 
Minister’s speech as a war speech. The war element was there, but 
it was to be regretted that emphasis had been laid on the war aspect 
rather than the very strong peace part of the speech. 


From 1914 to 1918 we took part in the same kind of struggle 
which would result from the speeches made in the House today. 
The Allied Powers won, but 20 years after, while the wounded men 
were still in our midst, we were working ourselves up into the belief 
that war could settle things. He did not want to say anything that 
would give comfort to the leader of the German nation. He was at 
opposite poles from the ideas for which Herr Hitler stood. He hated 
the thought that millions of young men who had not begun to live 
should be hauled away for a conflict over something which he was 
convinced in his own mind was not the vital problem of our time. ~ 


On a previous occasion he had stood behind the Prime Minister 
on an important international issue, but perhaps the right hon. 
gentleman would not require that help now so much as he did on 
that occasion. But he still thought there was a way for Great Britain 
to get in touch with the German people and the peoples of the world 
which would avoid the calamity of war. 


We could not deny that since Munich the mood of the nation had 
been one of exasperation. But he did not think we could go-to war 
about exasperation, because we felt ina bad temper at the moment. 
The people of this country were, he admitted, ina different mood to 


that of last September, but the great fundamental desire was for-peace. 
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Comments of the “ Times.” ; 


j Mr. Dalton (Lab.) said that he thought his hon. friends were 
disposed to give their support to the new proposed arrangement 
between the British, French, and Polish Governments as a first step, 
not a very long step, not a very quick step, but a step in the right 
direction — towards the planning of concerted, united action by a 
strong group of peaceful Powers against aggression, or the threat. of 
aggression in Europe. 

_ This principle was one that the Labour Party had stood for con- 
sistently, persistently, and sometimes obstinately, but always rightly 
but the Government must go much farther and much faster. All 
guarantees of mutual assistance must be reciprocal and other States 
must be brought into the arrangement. 

Especially was it vitally important that the Soviet Union should 
be brought into this combination. He hoped that soon we should 
pass from general declarations of friendliness to some evidence of 
positive and continuous cooperation between London and Moscow. 
The Opposition were not yet satisfied that the contacts between the 
British and Soviet Governments in London and Moscow were as 
close, a8 continuous, and as cordial as they would like to see them. 
He hoped it might not be beyond the wit of diplomats to devise a 
formula in which the Powers he had enumerated should agree to 
concert among themselves the means to resist further acts of aggres- 
sion in Europe by appropriate and mutually acceptable means. 

It would be wrong not to say a word about the interpretation — 
or, as he hoped, the misinterpretation — of the Prime Minister’s 
declaration of last Friday. It was not only the Times, but the Beaver- 
brook Press — although, perhaps, they need not be taken too seriously 
— and also Reuters, who on Friday night were carrying tendentious 
tales to all the capitals of the world to the effect that the Prime 
Minister’s declaration in the House was made with mental reserva- 
tions, and that the Poles would be informed that we should expect 
them to get into negotiations, and in the course of such negotiations 
be prepared to make substantial concessions to Herr Hitler as the 
condition of throwing our shield over them in the event of their being 
attacked. It was common knowledge that the effect of that Reuter 
telegram was such as very nearly to prevent the visit of Colonel Beck 
to London. 

It was common knowledge that it caused consternation in Warsaw, 
and even when Colonel Beck had been reassured on Friday night there 
was still waiting. The Times leading article on Saturday morning once 
more to sow poison and to make mischief. The Government would, 
of course, have made inquiry between Friday night and now to 
ascertain what person was responsible for giving this lead to Reuters 
— Reuters did not write without guidance — and what person was 

iving this interpretation of the Prime Minister’s declaration to the 

imes. What was the result of the inquiries as to this deplorable and 
disgraceful affair? 
A Milestone in British History 
Unprecedented Commitments 


Stir John Simon (Chancellor of the Exchequer): With one or two 
exceptions, which only emphasize the general unity, we may mark 


this day as a date in our history where there has been accepted and 
approved in every part of the House this immensely significant 
statement. I am not disposed to belittle its importance. It is a 
statement which commits us specifically in a quarter of the world 
in which we have hitherto been freed from specific commitments, 
and it presages commitments in other quarters also. It is writing 
a chapter in our history which carries us further than the catalogue 
of commitments which my right hon. Friend set out in a classic 
speech at Leamington. Here we are registring that in taking this 
stand, the country as a whole is more united than on any other 
contemporary question of policy. That is a most tremendous fact 
which we shall all have occasion to remember hereafter, and I consider 
it to be the duty of all of us not to minimize this change in the least, 
but to recognize it and acknowledge it to the full extent of its applica- 
tion. It proclaims a definite course of action if need arises, and from 
that decision there can be no looking back. 


It was a most serious commitment because it no merely threatened 
the possibility in certain events of war but it bound us in certain 
events to undertake war. 


Combating Wrong Interpretations 


Continuing, Sir J. Simon said that he would like to deal with a 
specific question put to him by Mr. Dalton — namely, as to whether 
he could throw any light on the unreasonable comment and quite 
unfounded gloss which had been placed by Reuters on Friday evening 
and in a leading article in the Times the next morning on this declara- 
tion. He claimed again that the declaration was perfectly straight- 
forward. He did not think it was capable of being given some refined 
or unnatural meaning. It was to be understood in the fullest sense 
it bore. He associated himself, and the whole Government associated 
themselves, with the declaration as it was expounded by the Prime 
Minister himself. 


He (Sir J. Simon) had made inquiries, and this was the information 
he had to give: no one either at the Foreign Office or on behalf of 
the Government authorized Reuter’s or the Times to minimize the 
effect of the Prime Minister’s statement on Friday. He was given 
this specific sentence, which he would repeat: these comments were 
made on the responsibility of the agency and the newspaper concerned. 


The Foreign Office took an early opportunity of explaining the 
true position, and the only thing to add was that Reuter’s later 
withdrew their statement. He could answer only for official sources. 
He had been at pains to address himself to every official source con- 
cerned, and the House might take it that the comment or observation 
that was made was entirely unofficial and was in no sense inspired 
from any Government source whatever. 


The Government were well aware that what was required now was 
more than this interim declaration. On the diplomatic side there was 
much work to be done. Whatever commitments were entered into 
they must not be vague or unspecified commitments. They must be 
precise and defined commitments. 


THE NEW AGREEMENT WITH POLAND — MUTUAL GUARANTEES 


Chamberlain’s Declaration in the House of Commons on April 6th, 1939 


Mr. Greenwood asked the Prime Minister whether he had any 
statement to make, on the international situation, with special 
reference to the conversations now proceeding with the Polish Foreign 
Minister. 


Mr. Ohamberlain. — Yes, Sir, I can give the House the following 
account of the conversations with the Polish Foreign Minister. The 
account has been framed jointly by M. Beck on behalf of the Polish 
Government and the Foreign Secretary and myself on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government. 


The conversations with M. Beck have covered a wide field and 
shown that the two Governments are in complete agreement upon 
certain general principles. It was agreed that the two countries were 
prepared to enter into an agreement of a permanent and reciprocal 
character to replace the present temporary and unilateral assurance 
given by his Majesty’s Government to the Polish Government. 


Pending the completion of the permanent agreement, M. Beck 
gave his Majesty’s Government an assurance that the Polish Govern- 
ment would consider themselves under an obligation to render assist- 
ance to his Majesty’s Government under the same conditions as those 
contained in the temporary assurance already given by his Majesty’s 
Government to Poland. 


Like the temporary assurance, the permanent agreement would 
not be directed against any other country, but.would be designed to’ 
assure Great Britain and Poland of-mutual assistance in the event 
of any threat, direct or indirect, to the independence of either. 


It was recognized that certain matters, including a more precise 
definition of the various ways in which the necessity for such assistance. 
might arise, would require further examination before the permanent 
agreement could be completed. It was understood that the arrange- 
ments above mentioned should not preclude either Government from 
making agreements with other countries in the general interest of 
the consolidation of peace. 

Mr. Greenwood. — May I ask the Prime Minister whether on 
completion of the discussions with Colonel Beck it is the intention 
of the Government to use what influence they have to get similar 
reciprocal arrangements between the French and Polish Governments, 
and on the completion does the right hon. gentleman then propose 
to proceed swiftly to that wider basis of association which on this 
side of the House we regard as essential ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. — In regard to the first supplementary question, 
I think the arrangements already existing between Poland and France 
are practically similar to those which are contemplated between the 
Polish and British Governments. As regards the second part of the 
question, it is the intention of the Government to proceed with the 
consultations and communications which have already been begun 
with other Governments. ; 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn. — Has it been decided what does constitute 
a threat. to Polish independence ? 

Mr.. Ohamberlain: — As I have pointed out, that will be the 
subject of further discussion between the representatives of the 
Polish Government and ourselves. 
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General-Staff Conversations ; 

Sir P. Harris (Opp. L.). — Can the right hon. gentleman give 
an assurance that at an early date Staff conversations will be initiated 
with Poland in which France would take part; and, secondly, will 
he assure the House that during these conversations friendly contact 
will be kept with Russia? : 

Mr. Chamberlain. — I am not in a position to give an assurance 
of a specific character, but the hon. baronet may rest assured that as 
this agreement is completed, or when this agreement is being com- 
pleted, we shall take all steps that seem to us necessary to make it 
effective. As regards the other question, my noble friend (Lord 
Halifax) is keeping in close touch with the Soviet Ambassador. 

Mr. Boothby. — Can the Prime Minister tell us with what other 
Governments consultations are taking place? 


Mr. Chamberlain. — I think that might be misleading. Although 
we have be consultations with other Governments, it does not 
follow that that is the end. There are other Governments we wish to 
consult. 

Mr. Noel Baker. — May I ask whether the Foreign Secretary 
will keep in contact with the Soviet Government during the Easter 
holiday, and during these 10 days which may be dangerous days? 

Mr. Chamberlain. — I think my noble friend intends to keep 
in close touch with the Soviet Ambassador, but I am not going to 
tie him down that he goes to see him every day. 

Mr. Ellis Smith (Lab.). — May I ask whether the United States 
will be kept fully informed of the conversations ? 


Mr. Chamberlain. — Yes, Sir. 


BRITISH GUARANTEE-DECLARATIONS TO RUMANIA AND GREECE 


Measures Against Germany and Italy 


Extracts from the Debate in the House of Lords on April 18th, 1989 
Lord Halifax’s Statement 
Russia’s Key Position 

This debate of April 13th concerns itself on the whole with the 
annexation of Albania by Italy and the guarantees to Roumania 
and Greece, which were mainly justified by the pretended threat to 
the Balkans and to the eastern Mediterranean. 

After reading the same guarantee-declaration which had been 
made on the same day by Prime Minister Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons, Lord Halifax continued : 

In authorizing those who speak for it to make this declaration 
today, as also to make the corresponding declaration a week or so ago 
concerning Poland, his Majesty’s Government are fully aware of the 
gravity of the decisions thus recorded, but they have taken this 
course after full reflection and consideration in the belief that as 
things stand today the perfectly clear definition of their attitude in 
certain events from which in no case could we properly stand aside, 
would render these events less likely. 


Maintaining the Status Quo 
No Sympathy with Russia 
But in This Matter Only Power Counts 


The Marquess of Lothian said there was not the slightest prospect 
of dividing the two Dictators. The right answer to the present situa- 
tion was what Mr. Churchill had called a grand alliance of those 
whose interest was mainly concerned in maintaining the status quo. 
There should be a grand alliance in the East of Europe as well as in 
the West. In that alliance Russia might be absolutely vital. We had 
entered into great commitments to the Poles and with Greece and 
Rumania. Our own power and that of France was limited to what 
we could do with sea power, air power, and financial aid. The military 
resources that we could pour into the situation were extremely small, 
especially in this country. 

He had no ideological sympathy with Russia, but in this matter 
it was power alone that counted. If we were going to create a 
grand alliance we must be able to produce a superiority of that 
power. It had to be produced in East and West Europe acting 
together. 

That was not encirclement. It was to provide for security against 
anticipated and expected aggression. 

Viscount Astor said it was quite clear that the Foreign Secretary’s 
announcement of the new commitments we had undertaken received 
the full and wholehearted support of all members of the House. 
We had to see that we were in a position to give effect to our pledges 
of support, and he hoped that the Government would indicate the 
steps they meant to take to increase our manpower. He agreed also 
that it was vital that we should, if we could, get the support of the 
Soviet. When we were in a crisis such as this what mattered was 
not our physical possessions or the physical welfare of our bodies. 
There was a much greater stake: liberty of conscience and reason. 
If the Government were to announce their intention of calling upon 
the wealth and man-power of this country, that would have an 
enormous psychological effect, and would, perhaps, be the last chance, 
or one of the last chances, of averting war. 


Britain Has Always Collected Other Nations for Resistance 


Lord Oromwell said that in every case up to now where an attempt 
had been made to dominate the world, we had collected other nations 
to resist, we had always managed to resist successfully. The guarantee 
we had given to Poland and those we had heard of today for Rumania 
and Greece would perhaps entail more momentous happenings than 
even those who had after due deliberation considered them necessary 
thought might come about. 


Was it intended, or was it the case at present, that the two addi- 
tional countries, Greece and Rumania, would, as in the case of Poland, 
guarantee us also against attack? Without Russia in that sphere no 
guarantee was very much worth while. We were credibly informed 
that the Polish countries were not prepared to welcome Russian 
troops going through their territory. If other countries thought fit 
to bluff, we were not in a position to take such a risk. 


Active Cooperation with Russia Indispensable 


Lord Ailwyn said we were frequently told that the form of govern- 
ment in Germany was no concern of ours. That being so, we should 
not sanctimoniously draw ourselves aside in order to avoid contamina- 
tion by Russia. That would not only be deplorable but dangerous. 
Therefore he welcomed the Government’s statement that no question 
of ideological differences would stand in the way of collaboration 
between the two countries. Active cooperation with Russia at the 
present time was indispensable. 


Viscount Halifax said that with regard to Russia he wished to 
make this observation: He fully recognized the importance of every- 
thing which had been said by those who had emphasized the impor- 
tance of that great nation. But they, of course, not less than he, knew 
that there were real difficulties which they had to meet in this matter 
and that those difficulties most certainly were not of our making. 
He had, throughout these anxious weeks, done his best to keep the 
Soviet Ambassador closely informed of what was in their own thought 
and to keep him also closely informed, as far as he could with just 
regard to the confidences of others, in regard to the difficulties that 
might be felt in other quarters. It would be no fault of his Majesty’s 
Government if those difficulties were not overcome. 


He could assure their lordships that nothing would be further from 
the thought of his Majesty’s Government than themselves to inter- 
pose any what he might call ideological differences in the way of their 
determination to use their best efforts to bring together all whom 
they might on the side of respect for international relations and those 
things which all of them were concerned to safeguard and buttress. 
That statement would, he hoped, be enough to show that the subject 
was by no means absent from his own thoughts or from the mind 
of his Majesty’s Government, and that they would do everything 
they could to remove the difficulties. 


Extracts from the Debate in the House of Commons on April 18th, 1939 
Chamberlain’s Declaration 


After an exhaustive review and criticism of the events in Albania 
Chamberlain declared : 

His Majesty’s Government feel that they have both a duty and a 
service to perform by leaving no doubt in the mind of anybody as to 
their position. I therefore take this opportunity of saying on their 
behalf that his Majesty’s Government attach the greatest importance 
to the avoidance of disturbance by force or threats of force of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean and the Balkan Peninsula. 


Consequently they have come to the conclusion that in the event 
of any action being taken which clearly threatened the independence 
of Greece or Rumania, and which the Greek or Rumanian Govern- 
ment respectively considered it vital to resist with their national 
forces, his Majesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at 
once to lend the Greek or Rumanian Government, as the case might 
be, all the support in their power. We are communicating this declar- 
ation to the Governments directly concerned and to others, especially 
Turkey, whose close relations with the Greek Government are known. 
I understand that the French Government are making a similar 
declaration this afternoon. I need not add that the Dominion Govern- 
aa a8 always, are be ng continuously informed of all develop- 
ments. 


Close Contact with Russia 


....1 have not mentioned Russia in what I have said this afternoon, 
that does not mean that we are not keeping in the closest touch with 
the representatives of that country. We have avery difficult task to 
perform. We have to consider not only what we wish but what 
other people also are willing to do. I ask the House to believe that, 
without any prejudice, without any preconceived ideological notions, 
we are endeavouring to the utmost of our ability so to marshal the 
forces which are still in favour of peace and which are willing to resist 
aggression that our efforts may be successful. 

Mr. Attlee said that if we were to build up a league of collective 
security there must be unity between Great Britain, France, and the 
U.S.S.R. He quite realized the difficulties in Europe owing to past 
history and conflicting ideologies; but such things had had to be 
overcome in the past in the face of great dangers. 


* Defensive Peace Bloc ” 


Mr. Ohurchill. — The great majority of the House, I believe 
supports the Government in the policy whicy they are now adopting 
in building up a strong alliance of nations to resist further acts of 
aggression. 

If peace is to be preserved there seem to be two main steps which 
I trust are already being taken or will be taken immediately. The first, 
ty course, is the full inclusion of Soviet Russia in our defensive peace 

oc. 

The second step which it seemed important we should take was 
the promotion of unity in the Balkans. The four Balkan States and 
Turkey were an immense combination. They had only to stand 
together to be safe. They would thus spare their populations the 
horrors of another war and might well play a decisive part in averting 
a general catastrophe. If they allowed themselves to be divided—if 
they departed at all from the simple principle of ‘‘ the Balkans for 
the Balkan people ’’—they would renew again the horrible experiences 
which tore and devastated every single one of them in the late War 
and the Balkan wars which preceded the Great War. 

He was sure that the Government were doing their utmost to 
further the self-protective union of those States. The arrangements 
that had been made with Greece and with Turkey were of course 
only the first steps. The Prime Minister had announced a new step 
this afternoon—the guarantee which had been offered to Rumania 
and Greece. 

But those steps, although highly important and beneficial and 
sound and wise in all the circumstances into which we were come, 
would not by themselves save the Balkans from another drenching 
dose of misery and ruin. The arrangements which had been made 
between Rumania and Turkey were also highly beneficial, and the 
arrangement between Rumania and Bulgaria was vital if the full 
harmony of the Balkans was to be secured. 

Since Rumania was receiving the support of the Western Powers 
and of other Balkan States, there was a very strong ground upon which 
she might be pressed to do her utmost to reach an amicable settle- 
ment with Bulgaria. That alone would build up an enduring structure 
in that part of the world and keep it free from the storms of war, and 
by keeping it free, influence the course of much larger matters outside. 


Things would have been different, if... 
Only a New Lead Can Save Europe 


Mr. Sorensen (Lab.) said that the real failure since Munich was 
that the Prime Minister did not give that great moral, social, and 
international lead to the world that he should have given. If he had 
risked his whole reputation, had cut through diplomacy, had spoken 
above the battle to the heart and mind of the peoples of the world, 
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and had tried to vindicate that appeal with a sign that this country 
was willing to make sacrifices, he believed that there would have 
been a different story. As it was, we were confronted with the nemesis 
of the past 20 years. Only this new lead to Europe could save it. 


Our Old Men Wonderfully Generous with Lives of the Young Men 
for Protection of Mythical Freedom 


Mr. McGovern said that the old men were wonderfully generous 
with the lives of young men who had not yet begun to enjoy the 
ordinary things of life and whom they were organizing for bloody 
slaughter on the fields of Europe to protect a mythical freedom. 
The sons of men who were killed, maimed, blinded, and bereft of 
reason in fighting a war to dethrone the Kaiser were being told the 
same story to-day—that the brutal and bloody dictatorship of Hitler 
could only be destroyed by mass slaughter. 


For a British-French-Russian Military Alliance 


Mr. Dalton (Lab.) said that the Government should, as soon as 
possible, bring Turkey into a wider scheme of guarantees and under- 
takings. We should also propose an Anglo-French-Russian military 
alliance which should be concluded as speedily as possible and be 
followed by staff talks. Provision should be made for economic 
discussions. We should invite Russia to come in as an equal, not to 
help us, but to help herself and to ensure security for all peace-loving 
Powers in Europe. He would like the Prime Minister to say whether 
a proposal anything like this had been made to Russia, and if not, 
what was the reason. 


“We would be fools if we did not accept every assistance ” 


Sir J. Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said that having under- 
taken this new policy the risks were at their maximum unless it was 
carried through. There was no position so dangerous for us as having 
set our hands to this if we did nor carry it through with firm, prompt 
determination to its proper end. He would not repeat the repudiation 
of the foolish charge about encirclement. The effort was an effort 
to build a peace front. 

On the part of the Government, and on the part of Britain as a 
whole, there was no desire to exclude Russia, or to fail to take full 
advantage of the help of Russia in the cause of peace. At the outset 
of this new policy the Government did invite Soviet cooperation, 
earnestly, very shortly after the German occupation of Czecho- 
Slovakia. The Soviet Government responded promptly and said 
they would agree to join in a Four-Power Declaration as soon as 
France and Poland had promised their signatures. It unfortunately 
proved impossible to realize that project, and they were obliged to 
adopt a different course—not a different object. 

The Government took no objection to the Russian proposal for 
a conference at Bucharest because it came from Soviet Russia. It 
had to be examined as a purely practical issue. A conference should 
not be started until there was some solid reason to believe it would 
be successful. To meet the danger of the recent events in Europe 
—not behind the back of the Soviet—the Government had acted in 
full accord with the French Government, and felt impelled to make the 
contribution they had by giving the assurance of which the House 
knew, and the special commitments to countries whose independence 
might be exposed to danger. Throughout those negotiations Soviet 
Russia had been kept in closest touch with the British Government. 

While these things were very difficult, there was no truth in the 
suggestion that the Government had sought to avoid taking Soviet 
Russia into the system of resistance to aggression. Considering the 
peril in which the free countries of the world now stood, we should 
be fools if we did not realize whence assistance might be drawn and 
gladly received. 


FRENCH ADHERENCE 
TO THE GUARANTEE-DECLARATIONS TO POLAND, RUMANIA, AND GREECE 


Broadcast Declaration of the French Prime Minister Daladier on 
April 13th, 1939 

I have defined the policy of France in my broadcast speech of 
March 29th. I stated then that Europe was in a state of alarm and 
that France, determined to maintain the peace of liberty and honor, 
must reenforce first of all its own defence and increase the ties of 
solidarity with all those peoples which are resolved to oppose aggres- 
sion. 

Since then we have acted in this sense. We have done so without 
verbal manifestations and without vain provocations. Action, in 
order to be effective, does not need to be accompanied by speeches 
or menaces. 

For this reason we have taken military measures which will guar- 
antee the frontiers of France and her empire against every surprise. 

At the same time, we have by the same methods pursued action 
in the diplomatic field which is necessary for the maintenance of peace 
by strengthening the solidarity which must unite all those countries 


which are resolved to preserve their liberty against the common 
eril. 

2 We remain in permanent contact with the Governments of Great 
Britain, the United States, Russia, Poland, and the Balkan Entente. 

Our goal — and I am convinced that we shall attain it — is to 
organize that necessary collaboration between all those nations 
which do not think of menacing the vital interests of any other 
peoples, which do not refuse to examine loyally the problems of the 
day, and which are determined to oppose themselves to all attempts 
at domination. 

Is it necessary for me to add that our close and profound entente 
with Great Britain has never had a greater force than at present? 

I address therefore to the French nation the following declaration, 
which has been agreed upon in common by the Government of the 
Republic and that of Great Britain: 

The French Government attaches the greatest importance to the 
prevention of all modifications of the statue quo in the Mediterranean 
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and in the Balkan peninsula imposed by force or the threat of force. 
Taking the special disquietude which has arisen from the events of 
recent weeks into account, the French Government has as a conse- 
quence given special assurance to Roumania and Greece that in case 
an action would take place which would clearly menace the indepen- 
dence of Roumania and Greece and which the Roumanian or the Greek 
Government would judge to be in its vital interest to resist with 
its national forces, the French Government would consider itself 
bound to give immediately all assistance in its power. The British 
Government has adopted the same attitude. 

The French Government, on the other hand, has been happy 


THE NEW EPOCH IN 


Extracts from the Debate in the House of Lords on April 19th, 1939 


This debate was interesting insofar as Roosevelt’s message, 
which found the complete agreement of most of the members, had 
just been given a short time previously. Lord Ponsonby alone sub- 
jected it to a serious criticism which caused Lord Halifax to make a 
long speech in which he gave a thorough exposition of the fundamental 
Rog the goals, and the methods of the new British foreign 
policy. 


* Roosevelt’s Message not a disinterested Move of an Impartial 
Arbitrator ”’ 
«| .. a policy which can only end in a disastrous culmination ” 
The High-Horse of Moral Indignation 


Lord Ponsonby said that he was out of harmony with the chorus 
of approval with regard to the message of the President of the United 
States of America. He (Lord Ponsonby) held no brief for the dictators, 
either for their policy or for their performances. The President’s 
message, on the face of it, was an eloquent exposition of the view of 
the opponents of the dictators, and was put forward with an honest 
desire to prevent war. It could not be claimed to be a disinterested 
move of an impartial arbitrator in an attempt to bring together two 
violently antagonistic views for the consolidation of the world’s 
peace. 


The message was a splendid manifesto to be issued if the object 
was to put the dictators in a dilemma, and many approved of it for 
that reason. An affirmative reply on their part to the questions 
asked alone would satisfy us, while a negative reply must increase 
the animosity of the world against them. An affirmative reply would 
seem to imply a confession of guilt in the past and of nefarious designs 
in the future. A negative reply must mean that they had no intention 
of altering in the future. It was doubtful if that form of diplomacy 
Was a wise one in the existing circumstances. It might well further 
exacerbate the differences between us. 


It would be said that the President proposed a conference. It 
was easy to say ‘‘ conference”; it was difficult to hold one that 
was successful. He (Lord Ponsonby) stood by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
original method. Because it failed that was no reason for abandoning 
it or for adopting the opposite policy of massing forces, which could 
only end in a disastrous culmination. 


He regarded the military alliances, which had nothing to do with 
collective security, as most dangerous. The extension of our commit- 
ments all over Eastern Europe was going back to the mid-nineteenth- 
century policy. 


The high-horse of moral indignation did not get us anywhere. 
Our past might be better than that of others, but it was nothing to be 
proud of except that there was a general endeavour by us to do the 
right thing. We should not revive the League of Nations at this 
moment. That would inflame opinion in the totalitarian States 
unnecessarily. We had ceased to believe in it ourselves. It had 
already become almost a museum piece. 


It was now to be feared from the list in President Roosevelt’s 
message that there was to be a still greater massing of force based 
on nothing more than sentimentality and almost hysterical agree- 
ment with this declaration of our case and the spectacular lead given 
by President Roosevelt. Should the testing day come this might 
prove as little effective as the proposition put before the League in 
the Italo-Abyssinian war, when so many held up their hands in favour 
of a resolution of condemnation but few were willing to implement 
it by a contribution of arms when the moment came. We must 
hope that it would lead to discussion, but we had to face the fact that 
therewas the sharpest.contrast and disagreement between the two sides. 
We called our policy defence ; they called it encirclement... We called 
their_ policy :aggression ; they. called-it. restoration and consolidation. 
We could not accept their ideology, and they could not accept ours. 
poe circumstances nothing could be more ‘unwise than recrimina- 
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to note the conclusion of the reciprocal agreements between Great 
Britain and Poland, who have decided to give each other mutual 
assistance with a view of defending their independence should they 
be directly or indirectly menaced. The Franco-Polish alliance, on 
the other hand, has been confirmed by the French and Polish Govern- 
ments in the same spirit. 

France and Poland guarantee each other immediately and directly 
against every direct or indirect menace which would threaten their 
vital interests. 

Our ambassadors communicate this declaration this very day 
to all the interested governments and particularly to Turkey. 


BRITISH HISTORY 


Moral Indignation no Help 
Lasting Peace possible only by a Full Understanding 
of Antagonistic Opinions 


He had no doubt about President Roosevelt’s good intentions, 
but he had great doubt about his method. It looked too much like 
throwing out a challenge, and he feared that it might lead to recrim- 
inations. Relief to us in these dark days would not come from any — 
sudden blaze kindled by moral indignation, but from a determined 
course to understand antagonistic opinions. Hot condemnation 
should be avoided; full comprehension was far better. The first 
could only lead to war; the second was the only way to lasting peace. 


Extracts from Lord Halifax’s Declaration 


Lord Halifax said that the principal aims of the foreign policy of 
his Majesty’s Government can be summed up in a very few words. 
They are: the maintenance of real peace in the world and the pro- 
tection of the persons and the property and the legitimate interests 
of British subjects abroad. In the pursuit of those principles the 
Government have sought to apply certain principles which in their 
opinion, and until recently in the opinion of all civilized countries, 
ought to govern the relations between sovereign States. It is true that 
those principles contained in the preamble to the Covenant of the 
League are also principles implied in the Covenant itself, such as 
respect for territorial integrity, the sovereign independence of States, 
the substitution of the use of force for the settlement of international 
disputes by consultation, andthe reduction and limitation ofarmaments. 

It is quite evident that the international machinery which was 
devised to apply those principles has failed in its purpose, and if 
we were to apply ourselves to why it failed we should have to examine 
all the history of these last five-and-twenty years. It was certainly 
not only the machinery which was at fault, but there was also at 
fault the will of States to make it work effectively, and no country 
is entirely free from responsibility. 

Certain criticism has been directed against the policy of the 
Government, and the fundamental of that criticism seems to be that 
had the League of Nations been kept in full vigour and energy it 
would be easy to utilize its machinery to do exactly what the Govern- 
ment are now seeking to do. That seems to beg the question. It was 
impossible to get the League to full strength and energy. I certainly 
would not say it was the fault of the Government by action or inaction 
that that state of affairs had been reached. Three of the most powerful 
nations in the world seceded from the League and flatly abjured 
the principles on which the League’s structure depends. 

It has been one of the tragedies concerning that process of dis- 
integration that the dissatisfied countries have come to reject the 
principles by which international society was intended to be governed. 
To the constant conflict of national interests has been added the more 
dangerous conflict of ideas. There is now no accepted or common 
currency in the terms of international intercourse. We do not mean 
the same thing when we use the same words. Ideas of justice, respect 
for treaties, and the value of pledges are differently interpreted in 
the interests of national ambition, if you like, and claims are held 
to be identical with rights. There is the invention of new doctrines 
to justify policies of expansion, and all the time truth is obscured 
and darkened by violent propaganda. 

His Majesty’s Government have endeavoured to avoid by all 
the means in their power this debasement of international relations 
and this conflict of ideologies—to use a word which is hateful to me.. 
We have tried to arrive at a general settlement on international 
grievances. and tried. last September to effect by negotiation the 
solution of an outstanding European problem in the hope that that 
would lead, on the basis of the understandings then reached, to the 
settlement of other problems. ne 

In the speech which I made on March 20th I tried to set out the 
circumstances which, in my judgment, seemed to render. necessary 
new action to meet new facts. : Was 

_ Those steps are purely defensive in their nature, and defensive 
of the independence and liberties of States who may feel themselves 


threatened. It is fantastic to suggest that these consultations and 
the guarantees given cover any aggressive designs on our part. 


The British Empire a Sanctuary of Freedom 


We are sometimes asked how we reconcile our professions with 
the possession of the greatest empire in the world. It is precisely 
because we have applied our principles of freedom to various nations 
in the British Commonwealth that it is so flourishing and widespread 
today. It has been the aim of the Government all through the 
British Empire to give the freest play possible to the ideas and interests 
of individual territories and to their aspirations for self-government. 
We have not sought to restrain economic or political development 
in the Empire but to foster the growth of self-governing interests. 


No Desire to Restrain the Natural Growth or Prosperity of Any Other 
Nation 


In the same order of thought we have no desire to restrain the 
natural growth or prosperity of any other nation. Whatever may be 
the effect of the policies of other Governments upon the conditions 
of their peoples, it is the constant desire of his Majesty’s Government, 
and should be of every other, to promote conditions in which the 
common man may be able to find means of subsistence and content- 
ment. I am fully alive to the importance of the economic questions 
raised and the bearing which all that side of the problem has upon 
the side with which we are immediately concerned when we look 
at it from the political angle. 

The efforts which his Majesty’s Government are making to resist 
further aggression involve no departure from the principles of policy 
I have tried to lay down. It would be our hope that the policy we 
are pursuing will in time lead to the reaffirmation of those principles 
and a return from the technique of aggression te the methods of 
friendly discussion and negotiation. In that endeavour his Majesty’s 
Government are endeavouring to work in close association with all 
peace-loving countries, who, like this country, are determined to 
preserve the independence of sovereign States and, so far as possible, 
resist the attempts of other Powers to impose their will by force of 
arms. If a country accepts the same principles of international 
relationships and is willing to work for the maintenance of peace, 
its internal political organization is not a matter of concern to his 
Majesty’s Government. We are not influenced by the fact that a 
country is authoritarian or the reverse in its political philosophy. 
We are influenced by the declared objects and purposes of its external 

olicy. 
lanive been asked whether I can give any information as to the 

rogress of the negotiations in which we have been engaged with 
Messer. I do not think there is anything I can say at the present 
moment beyond the fact that we are engaged in active pursuit of 
those negotiations. I have every hope that recognition of the different 
points of view of which we have to take account will enable us to 
make the progress that we all desire in the matters to which the 
negotiations are being directed. 


Peaceful Change with Reservations 


What they all desired was to establish, if they could, a com- 
prehensive system against aggression, but with facilities for peaceful 
change, excluding no one who wished to come into it. But if we were 
interested in practical achievement we must first of all apply our- 
selves with all the strength and determination we could command 
to the immediate concrete problems before us. Remoter ideals and 
indefinite commitments must induce no vagueness in our immediate 
plans. 

League Leisurely Speculates for Twenty Years 


The Government could speak with a clear conscience, for no nation 
and no Government had pledged itself so wholeheartedly, with 
indeed what was a kind of religious fervour, to the system of inter- 
national relationships which was embodied 20 years ago in the League 
Covenant. That effort failed for reasons to which he had alluded. 
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As regarded machinery for peaceful change, no one would agree 
more wholeheartedly than he did with the noble viscount that there 
might be the key, could they but find it successfully, to meet most 
of their difficulties. But it was a great deal easier to state that objective 
than it was to find the means of achieving it. During 20 years of 
the League’s existence, a great part of which were more leisured for 
speculation than the present, no completely satisfactory solution 
was found by those who devoted much thought and energy both 
to the foundation of the League and to examination of that problem. 
Yet a solution of it was essential, if they were to be realists in the world, 
and there was no question to which, if only they could get general 
cooperation of nations, international effort could more profitably 
and usefully be directed. 

What he had said would, he hoped, show that it had not been 
for any disbelief in either the ideals of international justice or of 
collective security that his Majesty’s Government had come to a 
policy, onerous enough but not unlimited, which they believed to 
be the nucleus round which might be enlisted the support of all 
peace-loving States. While that side of their policy had of necessity 
been forced into prominence by recent events, they were always 
ready to take their part in more positive endeavour, not only to restrict 
force, but to promote enduring peace. Their record in that respect 
would bear examination by all who complained that they had obstruc- 
ted the development and expansion of growing nations. 


Ready for Economie Concessions 


The facts simply would not support the fantastic notion that the 
British Empire was a great treasure-house whose bounty was selfishly 
exploited and jealously locked. The vast export of raw materials 
to industrial countries was there for all to see. There had been no 
difficulty for any country to get raw materials within the British 
Empire, except where countries had deliberately rationed themselves 
in order to provide for war industry. Great Britain had, both at 
Geneva and elsewhere, offered to discuss further concessions should 
any preference which might exist be shown to place any due restriction 
on international trade. By some that offer was accepted, but it 
received little, if any, response in those quarters where they were 
charged with hoarding possessions and monopolizing markets. 
Methods other than those of free discussion and negotiation had, un- 
happily, been preferred, leaving this country with no option but to 
continue to increase her strength and make herself fit beyond all 
question, if need be, to carry out her undertakings. 


“The Neighbourly View of Foreign Politics ”’ 


Any other course, as things stood at the moment, might well 
risk the destruction of the independence of European nations one 
by one, until at last different races and different cultures were 
swallowed up in an imposed uniformity alien to the whole spirit of 
European development, Therefore, that was the danger that they 
felt bound to resist, and that, not because they had any wish to 
thwart the natural opportunities of other peoples, but because by 
such means they hoped that they might succeed in the creation of 
conditions by which the voice of reason might be heard once more, 
calling the great Powers to join hands in reconstruction and forgo 
courses that might lead to disaster. Certainly this country would 
neglect no approach, no suggestion to this end, for, as well as their 
defence policy, they had constantly present to their minds the positive 
desire to extend ‘‘the neighbourly view of foreign politics.” 


Those words naturally lead me to add my word of thanks for the 
recent initiative of the President of the United States, for he made 
his own the ideas of good-neighbourly relations between States. 


As has already been made clear, his Majesty’s Government find 
themselves in essential agreement with the outlook on international 
relationships which the President expressed with great clarity and 
with the immense authority which he has at his command, and I have 
no doubt at all that millions of people in all countries will trust his 
initiative will have a successful outcome. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF CONSCRIPTION 


Chamberlain : “No one can pretend that this is peace-time... ” 


The second chapter in the history of the New Epoch of British 
Foreign- and Guarantee-Policy was now opened. It began with the 
announcement of the estimated expenditures amounting to 630 million 
pounds and of the estimated revenue for “national security and 
world peace ” made by Sir John Simon in the House of Commons 
on April 25th. A day later the first surprise was followed by the 
second : Chamberlain’s declaration concerning the immediate intro- 
duction of compulsory military training and the cancellation of the 
increase of the territorial army to war strength, which had been 
decided upon as recently as March 29th, as well as of the promise 


which was then given not to replace the voluntary system by con- 
scription in times of peace. 


Prime Minister Chamberlain’s Declaration to the House of Commons 
on April 26th, 1939 


Mr. Chamberlain: His Majesty’s Government have recently 
given fresh consideration to the procedure applicable to measures 
which they might consider necessary to put the country into a com- 
plete state of preparedness for defence. The result of their investiga- 
tion shows that the present procedure for the mobilization of the 
forces is antiquated in character and quite unsuited to modern 
conditions, based as it is upon the hypothesis that war could only 
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come after such a period of warning as would give time to change 
from a peace to a war footing. 

The Government have given consideration also to the new liabil- 
ities which, with the approval of all quarters of the House, they have 
incurred in Europe within the last month, and to the means they have 
at their disposal to discharge them effectively. I need perhaps hardly 
repeat that the object of the assurances we have given to certain 
countries, as well as of the conversations now proceeding with other 
Governments, is not to wage war, but to prevent it. Bearing this 
object in mind, we cannot but be impressed with the view, shared 
by other democratic countries, and especially by our friends in 
Europe, that, despite the immense efforts this country has already 
made by way of rearmament, nothing would so impress the world 
with the determination of this country to offer a firm resistance to 
any attempt at general domination as its acceptance of the principle 
of compulsory military service, which is the universal rule on the 
Continent. 

It is, I believe, generally understood and accepted that in time 
of war military service would be made compulsory from the outset. 
But hitherto it has not been thought necessary to introduce any such 
measure in peace-time, and I myself have renewed the pledge given 
by my predecessor that compulsory service would not be introduced 
during the life of this Parliament in peace-time. We are not at war 
now, but when every country is straining all its resources to be 
ready for war, when confidence in the maintenance of peace is being 
undermined and every one knows that if war were to come we might 
pass into it in a matter not of weeks but of hours, no one can pretend 
that this is peace-time in any sense in which the term could fairly 
be used. 

Accordingly the Government have come to the conclusion that, 
to meet these new and, I hope, exceptional conditions, some measure 
of compulsory military training has for the time being become neces- 
sary. I say ‘‘ for the time being ”’ because I wish to emphasize that 
the Government’s proposals (which will be embodied in a second Bill 
to be introduced at the same time as the first, and to be entitled the 
Military Training Bill) will be of a temporary character. As will be 
the case with the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Bill, it is contemp!ated 
that the powers given by the Military Training Bill will last for three 
years, but that, if at any earlier date the Government are of opinion 
that circumstances have so changed as to make those powers no longer 
necessary, they can be brought to an end by Order in Council. On 
the other hand, they can be extended after the three years for a year 
at a time, but only after an affirmative resolution has been passed 
by both Houses of Parliament. 


Opposition Protests in Both Houses 
Extracts from the Debates in the House of Lords 
on April 26th and 27th, 1939 
Conscription Because of Three New Obligations 


Earl Stanhope, First Lord of the Admiralty, said it was not only 
the need to reorganize our home defences which had impelled the 
Government to take this momentous step. Apart from our previously 
existing obligations, both Imperial and international, we had in the 
past month taken on three major and new obligations — to Poland 
Rumania, and Greece. From all quarters of the world, and particu- 
larly from Europe, evidence had accumulated that we were not 
believed to be in earnest in our endeavours to fortify peace. It was 
said, what was the use of accumulating arms if there were not the 
men to handle them ? It was borne in on the Government that 
nothing could so carry conviction on our strength of purpose, and 
our will and determination to fulfil to the full our new commitments 
as the introduction of conscription by this country; that our refusal 
to do so would inevitably leave in the minds of other countries an 
element of doubt and that uncertainty which in itself was so often 
the cause of misunderstanding and crisis. So far from being accused 
of a breach of faith, the Government would have been justly accused 
of a breach of duty had they flinched from the step they had now 
taken. 


The responsibility must rest with the Government of the day, 
and the circumstances being what they were, the Government had 
no alternative but to carry out their duty and act as they had done. 
The days had gone by when anyone but those who refused to see were 
prepared to rely on a collective security on paper, and a security 
which had no reality nor force. 


The step now proposed was a momentous one, and a change 
which showed how great was the determination, not only of the 
Government but of the country, to carry out to the full the new 
obligations which it had undertaken. Every one knew that although 
we were accused of a policy of encirclement towards Germany and 
Italy we had no aggressive design against those two countries or any 
other. Our sole object was to strengthen the cause of peace. 


“A Most Unfortunate Bit of Diplomacy ” 
Lord Ponsonby said he thought the Government’s motive was clear. 
They wanted to make one more rattle of the sword before 12 o’clock 
tomorrow. That was a most unfortunate bit of diplomacy. The Govern- 


ment were not impressing our allies by this measure, but undoubtedly 
they were making Herr Hitler put in his speech passages which 
would make the possibility of accommodation more difficult. 


He could not conceive the utility of this proposal. They were 
splitting the trade unionists from the support they had willingly 
given ; and it was most unfortunate, if the Government considered 
the position to be as grave as they had declared, that they should 
create a split in public opinion. It was the last moment to do that. 
It was unfortunate from the political and diplomatic point of view 
that the Government should have succumbed to pressure and at 
this critical moment have made a gesture which on one side could 
be ridiculed and on the other might lead to dangerous consequences. 


Lord Snell. — It is not appropriate in my judgment that this 
should be the occasion of an impromptu debate on the statement we 
have just heard, a statement which involves for millions of poor 
families sacrifice and complete disillusionment, which involves the 
disorganization of industrial processes and interferes with the re- 
armament programme, and which means also the end of individual 
freedom as we have known it in this country. 


It is the repudiation by the Government of promises which were 
apparently solemnly given to members of my party, to the trade union 
movement, and to the nation through Parliament that conscription 
in any form would not be introduced during the life-time of this 
Parliament or in time of peace. Yet the Government comes down 
to the House today without any excuse for breaking its promises 
and without any consultation with those whose faith in the matter 
was also pledged. 


The Government asked for and received from the Labour move- 
ment the fullest cooperation in the prosecution of the programme 
for rearmament. The promise was made by separate Ministers to 
the heads of the trade union movement, in asking for their cooperation, 
that the voluntary system would be maintained. On so recent a 
date as March 29th the Prime Minister in the House of Commons gave 
that assurance to the nation through Parliament. 


“ The possibility of hostilities with the greatest military power must 
be reckoned with ” 


The Cassandra-Cries of the Lord Chancellor 


The Lord Chancellor said that he never could remain quite unmoved 
or even quite calm when the Government of which he was a member ~ 
was accused of having solemnly broken their pledges. Must we wait 
until England was bombed before we took such a measure of pre- 
caution as was now in question ? Must the promise previously given 
prevent our taking such a deterrent measure, however grave the 
imminence of hostile action against this country might be ? 


The real test was whether there existed such hostile preparations 
in a foreign country and such a state of tension between that country 
and our own that war might at any time break out. If these two 
conditions existed, he had no hesitation in saying that the word 
“ peace-time ”’ as used by the Prime Minister in the course of these 
promises no longer existed, and that the Government were perfectly 
justified in taking such precautionary measures as they intended to 
take. The Government would be deserving very badly of every person 
in the country, poor as well as rich, if, in the cireumstances which he 
suggested existed, and which did exist, they were to wait until the 
blow fell and destruction of the kind one did not like to contemplate 
should be caused in the early stages of the war. 


Who but the Government could be the judges whether the condi- 
tions he had mentioned existed or no? He could not understand 
how anyone could have the courage to get up and tell them that in 
his opinion there was no occasion for the proposals put forward by 
the Government and that therefore they were wrong. Was there 
any sensible man in this land who was not conscious of the intense 
reluctance of the Prime Minister and this Government to bring 
forward even this limited measure of compulsory national service ? 
Who in the Government would have dreamt of bringing forward this 
proposal in the present Parliament unless it was a matter of the 
gravest possible importance in the interests of peace and security? 


There was an overwhelming feeling in the country that we must ~ 
now take steps to put ourselves in line as regarded military force 
with the other nations on the Continent, and particularly with those 
who were going to fight side by side with us if war should come. 


This was a moment of extraordinary gravity in the history of 
Britain and the Empire. The possibility of hostilities with the greatest 
military Power the world had ever known was one that had to be 
reckoned with. The onus on the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and the Defence Ministers was almost more than any human 
being could properly be asked to bear. The interests of the nation 
were at stake. If the leaders of the Labour and Liberal parties really 
understood the position they would not be taxing the energies and 
taking up the time on those members of the Government, but would 
be endeavouring to assist them to carry out those terrible duties in 
the true interests of the country. 
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Extracts from the Debates in the House of Commons 
on April 26th and 27th, 1939 
Chamberlain’s Motion in the House of Commons, April 27th, 1939 


Mr. Chamberlain moved: That this House approves the proposal 
of his Majesty’s Government to introduce as soon as possible a system 
of compulsory military training as announced on April 26th; regards 
such a system as necessary for the safety of the country and the 
fulfilment of the undertakings recently given to certain countries 
in Europe; and welcomes the fact that the Government is associating 
with this proposal fresh legislative powers to limit the profits of firms 
engaged mainly in armament production, and the assurance that, 
in the event of war, steps will be taken to penalize profiteering and 
to prevent additions to individual fortunes out of war-created con- 
ditions. 


cm 
* * 


Let me explain what are the circumstances which have constrained 
the Government to come to his momentous conclusion that they 
must supplement in this particular way the voluntary system which 
in the past has served us well. Surely it is not necessary to remind 
the House that even since March 29th the situation has radically 
changed. It was after March 29th that we felt compelled to give that 
assurance to Poland that if her independence were threatened, and 
she felt therefore obliged to resist, we should feel obliged to come to 
her assistance. 

That assurance to Poland was afterwards followed by similar 
assurances to two other countries, Greece and Rumania. Is there any 
hon. member in this House who does not realize that by those assur- 
ances our liabilities were enormously increased? Is there anyone 
who does not realize that the purposes of those assurances were 
primarily to prevent war, but that if they were to be effective we 
must inspire confidence not only in the countries to which we gave 
them but throughout Europe if we meant to carry them through 


to the end? 


Fe 
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Now we come to thestatement I made on March 29th. The question 


which the right hon. gentleman opposite put to me was whether it 
was the Government’s intention to maintain the voluntary system 
as against conscription and the effect of my answer was yes. That 
truly represented the intentions of the Government at that time. 

No one in the Government at that time—on March 29th—had any 
idea that to-day we should be introducing proposals of the kind 
which I outlined to the House yesterday. We did think at that 
time, I certainly thought myself and I think my colleagues thought, 
that it was possible to meet all our needs by the voluntary system 
of recruiting, though no doubt we all realized that we should have to 
pursue a vigorous campaign if we were to bring home to the people 
of the country the need for recruits. 

Since then I have changed my mind. I hope that everybody is 
ready to change his mind if circumstances change. Nothing could 
be more stupid, more likely to lead the country into disaster, than 
that the Government should refuse to change their mind when 
changed conditions require it. The fact is that today we no longer 
believe that the needs of the country can be met by the voluntary 
system. 

: Too often we have seen doubt cast upon our determination in the 
past, doubts expressed as to whether we really did mean business 
when the time came, and right hon. and hon. gentlemen opposite 
have themselves on many occasions expressed those doubts. Evidence 
has been accumulating rapidly in the past week that these doubts 
were increasing aS we were increasing our engagements. The jibe 
that Britain was ready to fight to the last French soldier is one that 
has been bandied about from capital to capital. It has been becoming 
clearer and clearer to us that the success of our whole effort to build 
up a solid front against this idea of domination by force was being 
jeopardized by these doubts. 

In my judgment it is important not to belittle this great departure 
by this country from one of its most cherished traditions. 


The Motions and Arguments of the Opposition 
Why Conscription So Suddenly ? — The Government’s Unexpected 
Breech of Promise — Churchill’s Policy 


Mr. Attlee moved : — Whilst prepared to take all necessary steps 
to provide for the safety of the nation and the fulfilment of its inter- 
national obligations, this House regrets that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in breach of their pledges, should abandon the voluntary 
principle which has not failed to provide the man-power needed 
for defence, and is of opinion that the measure proposed is ill-conceived, 
and, so far from adding materially to the effective defence of the 
country, will promote division and discourage the national effort, 
and is further evidence that the Government’s conduct of affairs 
throughout these critical times does not merit the confidence of the 
country or this House. 

Sir Sinclair (Liberal Party) : — That this House, while expressing 
the firm resolve of the British people to make the greatest contri- 
bution of which this country is capable to resistance to aggression 


and the maintenance of world order, cannot approve the proposed 
departure from the principle of voluntary service at a time whe; 
the rate of recruitment is outpacing the supply of war equipmentn 
not could it at any time approve a partial system which would place 
the whole burden of compulsory service upon young men between 
the ages of 20 and 21. 

Mr. Attlee said that if the Prime Minister claimed that the present 
condition was practically one of war, we had been in that condition 
for a very long time, and everybody knew that what had been 
essentially a war policy had been carried on. It was unfortunate 
that the ‘Prime Minister’s departure from his pledge should have 
been made so hurriedly. 

The first reason put forward for the proposal was that there was 
a change of circumstances because we had undertaken certain new 
obligations. Did that mean that with every new obligation we required 
new forces? Surely we had also to consider the forces on our own 
side. From any realistic point of view if war should break out — we 
all hoped it would not — we should be obliged to send certain 
forces and to estimate where those forces could be applied. But we 
had obligations before, and it was really ridiculous to suggest that 
there was a difference now. 

The second reason given was put forward much more freely, 
and that was that we ought to make a gesture. Some people said 
that it was to warn potential enemies, others that it was to encourage 
our friends. The Prime Minister had said it was necessary to reassure 
our friends that this country was really in earnest. That was mainly 
due to the Prime Minister himself. 

Is the Prime Minister aware that this decision will break a pledge 
—solemnly given to this country and reaffirmed only four weeks ago 
that compulsory military service would not be introduced in peace 
time? 

The Prime Minister had not made out his case ; he had not really 
tried to get the people he required by an effective voluntary recruit- 
ing drive. He (Mr. Attlee) did not think he was the man to do it. 

The measure had not been dictated by any real appreciation of the 
needs of our defences. It was partly a gesture and partly a yielding 
to the clamour of the conscriptionists. One of the things that always 
militated against the voluntary effort was the shouting for conscrip- 
tion. He was young enough to remember how the Territorial Army 
used to be run down by the advocates of conscription. 

Under the leadership of a Government that understood how to 
appeal to the deep moral instincts of the people—a Government that 
had their confidence because they knew that they really believed 
in what they professed—they would show that the voluntary efforts 
of a free people were far more effective than any regimentation by 
dictatorships. His party opposed this proposal because they thought 
it had not been thought out, that it would not add to our effective 
fighting forces, and would be far more likely to weaken them. 

Mr. Maxton ; — Will the Prime Minister tell the House precisely 
what were the changes in the last three or four days which compelled 
the Government to rush to this hasty, and as I regard it, disastrous 
and foolish conclusion without observing the courtesies which I 
believe he has hitherto observed of consultation with the Opposition 
parties? 

Sir Sinclair : — Will the Prime Minister explain why there were 
no consultations with the Opposition parties, or with the represen- 
tatives of organized labour, before this pledge was at least revised, 
if not abandoned and have we not a claim to be consulted arising not 
only from the strength of our convictions about the voluntary prin- 
ciple and the increasing success of voluntary recruitment in recent 
weeks but also out of the response we have made to the appeals from 
the Government to help them in sustaining their national service 
campaign ? 

Mr. Chamberlain : — I can assure the right hon. gentleman that 
if we did not consult him it was not out of any intentional discourtesy 
to him or neglect of the usual conventions on these occasions. But I 
think perhaps the right hon. gentleman does not quite realize how 
very quickly events are moving. It was, in our opinion, important 
that this decision should be announced to day. There really was not 
time to do more than I did—namely, to cammunicate our proposals 
to the Leader of the Opposition this morning and also to the members 
of the Trade Union Council, whom I also saw to day. 

Mr. McGovern (I.L.P.) asked, in view of the pledge twice given 
—once by the late Prime Minister and secondly by the present 
Prime Minister after Munich—that this Government would not in 
peace time introduce any measure of conscription, the House could 
take it that the Prime Minister, in accordance with that pledge, 
would submit this question either to a referendum of the country or to 
a General Election. 

Mr. Stephen (I.L.P.) said that as the Prime Minister was adopting, 
bit by bit, the policy laid down by the right hon. gentleman the 
member of Epping (Mr. Churchill), did he not think that in decency 
he ought to get out of the Prime Ministership and let Mr. Churchill 
take his place? 

Mr. Hicks (Labour) said he had heard no statement that would 
convince an intelligent person that the situation in Europe had 
changed in the last few days to justify the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Greenwood : — The Prime Minister had put this country in 
pawn to three countries who would never want one division of British 
infantry, because it could not be got to them. The Government’s 
proposal was a very puny effort. It was a bribe attempting to lull 


this country into a false sense of security. The Prime Minister had 
floundered about, clutching at one straw after another, and he had 
turned to a last desperate expedient. 

There was no reason why British policy should be based on foreign 
propaganda, but there was every reason why the British Government 
should put its own case over to other nations. There was no reason 
why we should necessarily accept the views of friendly people. It 
was no reflection on our foreign friends to say that Britain had prob- 
lems to face which they did not appreciate. The British Navy was the 
greatest fighting and protective force in the world—on this country 


and of Continental countries. Was that force to be despised ? The 
British air arm was the greatest west of the Urals. Was that to be 
despised ? 

Mr, Chamberlain : — Of course I was quite aware that my inter- 
pretation of my pledge would be challenged. My own conscience 
is perfectly clear on the matter. I believe that when people have 
had time to consider the circumstances in which we are living, they 
will agree with me that it cannot properly be described as a peace- 
time measure. Z 


* 
* * 


Chamberlain’s proposal was accepted by 376 votes to 145, that is, 
with a majority of 231. The Fihrer and Chancellor made his great 
speech to the Reichstag the following day, April 28th, 1939. 


THE GERMAN-POLISH RELATIONS 


I. Extracts from the German White Book 
About the Events Preceding the War 


Conversation of the Minister of Foreign Affairs with the Polish 
Ambassador, March 21st, 1939 


Memorandum 

I asked the Polish Ambassador Lipski to see me today at noon. 
At first I gave Mr. Lipski an account of the development of the 
Czecho-Slovak question and told him that it had, on account of the 
precipitous succession of events, been impossible for me to inform 
the foreign representatives in the way I should have desired. I 
had, however, thoroughly informed Ambassador von Moltke, who 
was in Berlin at the time, and had instructed him to acquaint Foreign 
Minister Beck with what had happened. I then gave a detailed 
account of the events which had caused the Fihrer to intervene. 

We had noticed that the Benesh spirit had arisen anew in the 
new Czecho-Slovakia. All warnings of the Fihrer to Mr. Chvalkovsky 
had been made for naught.. The government at Prague had lately 
tried to proceed dictatorially in the Carpatho-Ukraine. The 
oppression of the Germans in the linguistic islands had started again. 

I assumed that the settlement of the Carpatho-Ukrainian question 
had caused great satisfaction in Poland. The creation of the Pro- 
tectorate of Bohemia-Moravia signified a final pacification of this 
area which corresponded to historic principles and which would 
after all benefit every one. 

Ambassador Lipski then expressed his apprehensions about 
the assumption of the protection of Slovakia by Germany. In- 
formation to this effect had caused great concern in Poland as the 
man in the street regarded such a move as primarily directed against 
Poland. The Slovaks were a linguistically related people. The 
Polish interests in this district were of a historic character, and it 
was evident from the point of view of “ Realpolitik” that the 
declaration of protection could be regarded only as a stroke against 
Poland. 

I pointed out to Ambassador Lipski that the independent 
Slovak government had asked Germany for protection. The 
declaration of protection was in no way directed against Poland. 
I made it clearly understood at this point that this question could 
be discussed in common if the general German-Polish relations 
developed satisfactorily ; the participation of Poland in the guar- 
antee to Slovakia might be considered. I had, however, unfor- 
tunately noticed that German-Polish relations had slowly deteriorated. 
This development had already begun several months ago. Poland’s 
curious attitude in the Minority-Commission had been noted here. 
The incidences at Danzig which had been provoked by Polish stu- 
dents had also given food for thought. Ambassador Lipski disputed 
energetically that these incidences had been caused by Polish stu- 
dents. My remark that the Fuhrer was of the opinion that the signs 
which had led to the incidences had been put up by the Polish 
students was vividly contested by Mr. Lipski, who emphasized 
that Polish students had had nothing to do with it. 

I furthermore called the attention of the Polish Ambassador 
to the continuous press attacks, to the anti-German demonstrations 
at the time of the Ciano visit, and to the present open press-fend. 
This press-fend seemed to me completely unjustified. The Fuhrer 
had always worked for a settlement and an understanding with 
Poland. The Fibhrer still had this goal. The Fihrer was, however, 
progressively more surprised about the Polish attitude. The 
German press had so far assumed a reserved attitude toward Poland ; 
the Polish Ambassador could verify this for himself through a 
glimpse at the German press. I would, however, not be able to leave 
those attacks always unanswered. Such a mutual press-fend could 
then soon lead to conditions which would bring our relations to the 
zero point. It seemed to me necessary to make a new attempt to 
turn German-Polish politics in the right direction and a personal 
discussion between German and Polish statesmen seemed to me good 
and expedient. 


I would be glad if Foreign Minister Beck could make a visit to 
Berlin in the near future. The Fuhrer had told me that he would 
warmly welcome such a discussion. Entering upon the possible 
contents of such a discussion, I declared to Mr. Lipski that he had 
to admit that Germany was not unconcerned in the creation and the 
present existence of Poland and that Poland’s present territorial 
expansion was due to Germany’s greatest misfortune, i. e. to the fact 
that Germany had lost the World War. 

The Corridor settlement was generally regarded as the greatest 
burden of the Treaty of Versailles for Germany. Not a single one 
of the former governments had been able to renounce the German 
demands for revision as they would have been brushed away by the 
Reichstag within 48 hours. The Fiihrer had different ideas about 
the Corridor problem. He recognised the justification of the Polish 
demand for free access to the sea. He was the only German states- 
man who could make a final and definite renunciation of the Corridor. 
A condition for it was the return of the purely German Danzig to 
Germany and the establishment of an exterritorial railway and auto- 
mobile connection between the Reich and East Prussia. Only 
in this way could the thorn be removed which the existence of the 
Corridor constituted for Germany. If the Polish statesmen would 
quietly take these facts into consideration, it might be possible to 
find a solution on the following basis: return of Danzig to the Reich, 
an exterritorial railway and automobile connection between East 
Prussia and the Reich and in return for these concessions a guaran- 
tee of the Corridor. I could imagine that it might be possible in such 
a case to discuss the Slovak question in the above-mentioned sense. 

Ambassador Lipski promised to inform Foreign Minister Beck 
and to communicate with me later. 

I proposed that Ambassador Lipski should travel to Warsaw, 
so that he could make this report orally. I repeated once more that 
a final settlement between Germany and Poland would seem very 
useful to me, particularly at the present stage. This was important 
as the Fiihrer was as yet only astonished about the curious attitude 
of Poland in regard to a number of questions ; it was very important 
that he should not get the impression that Poland was simply of bad 
will. von Ribbentrop. 


The German Ambassador in Warsaw to the Auswirtige Amt 
Telegram 
Warsaw, March 24th, 1939 


The calling-up of reservists, which I have already reported, 
indicates that military circles gain a growing influence upon the 
conduct of Polish foreign policy. Although the position of the Foreign 
Minister still seems to be strong for the time being as is apparent 
from the arrest of the prominent editor Mackiewicz, who, even 
though a follower of Pilsudski, has developed into a strong opponent 
of Beck, it must nevertheless be feared that Beck will participate 
in a sharper course if he should be forced to do so by the threatening 
nationalist wave. 

It has not as yet been possible to get definite information about 
the British proposals in regard to which the British Ambassador 
has made repeated visits to the Foreign Ministry here during the 
last few days. It is therefore still impossible te judge whether the 
Polish mobilization measures have been influenced by this British 
action. A remark which the Undersecretary Arciszewski has made 
to several diplomats here in this connection seems to me to be worthy 
of note. With disparaging remarks about Great Britain and France, 
which were continuously trying to use Poland for non-Polish pur- 
poses without taking any risks themselves, he stated that Poland 
would never fight for the sole interests of other powers. It ma 
also be assumed on the basis of Beck’s policy that Poland would 
hesitate to enter any general combination or to become involved 
in actions which would force it prematurely and openly to fix its 
position. That does not mean, however, that Poland would not, 
if such a possibility should offer itself during the negotiations, be 
willing to accept definite British guarantees which would increase 
its security. Moltke. 
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Conversation of the Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs 
with the Polish Ambassador, March 26th, 1939 


Memorandum 


I received the Polish Ambassador Lipski today at 12.30. 

Ambassador Lipski handed me the memorandum ?! of the Polish 
Government which is hereto attached and which I read in his pre- 
sence. 

After I had taken note of its contents,I replied to Ambassador 
Lipski that the Polish attitude could not, in my personal opinion, 
present a basis for a German-Polish settlement. The only possible 
solution of the problem would have to consist of the reunion of 
Danzig with the German Reich and the establishment of an exter- 
ritorial automobile and railway connection between the Reich and 
East Prussia. Mr. Lipski replied that he had the disagreeable duty 
to point out that any further pursuance of these German plans, 
especially in regard to the return of Danzig to the Reich, would mean 
war with Poland. 

I thereupon pointed out to Ambassador Lispki the reports which 
had been received about Polish troop concentrations and gave him 
a warning about possible consequences. The Polish attitude seemed 
to me a strange answer to my recent offer of a final pacification of 
German-Polish relations. A serious situation might quickly arise 
if matters proceeded in this direction. I was able to inform Ambas- 
sador Lipski that, for example, a violation of the sovereign territory 
of Danzig by Polish troops would be regarded by Germany in the 
same way as a violation of the boundaries of the Reich. 

Ambassador Lipski energetically disputed the existence of Polish 
military designs in regard to Danzig. The troop movements which 
had been made by Poland represented solely precautionary measures. 

I then asked Ambassador Lipski whether the Polish Government, 
after the situation became somewhat calmer, would not again con- 
sider the German proposals, so that it would be possible to arrive 
at a solution upon the basis proposed by us: reunion of Danzig and 
the exterritorial railway and automobile connection. Ambassador 
Lipski answered this evasively by referring anew to the memorandum 
which he had presented to me. 

I replied to Ambassador Lipski that I would first of all make a 
report to the Fiihrer. It would be my primary concern to keep the 
Fuhrer from getting the impression that Poland was of ill will. 

Ambassador Lipski asked me to have this question examined 
anew from every angle on the part of Germany too ; he was wondering 
whether there might not perhaps be a possibility of arriving at a 
solution on the basis of the Polish ideas. He added that Foreign 
Minister Beck would be glad to follow our suggestion to make a visit 
to Berlin but it seemed useful to him to prepare these questions 
first by diplomatic means. 

At the end of our conversation I did not leave Ambassador Lipski 
in doubt that the Polish proposals would not, in my opinion, be 
regarded as satisfactory by the Fiihrer. Only a complete reunion 
of Danzig, an exterritorial connection with East Prussia, a twenty- 
five year non-ageression pact with boundary guarantees, and a 
cooperation in the Slovak question in the form of a common pro- 
tection of the territory by its neighbors could, in the German opi- 
nion, lead to a final settlement. von Ribbentrop. 


Discussion of the Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs 
with the Polish Ambassador, March 27th, 19389 


Extracts from the Memorandum of Envoy Schmidt 


The Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs confronted the Polish 
Ambassador with the outrages at Bromberg and remarked that these 
new attacks had made a catastrophical impression in Germany, as 
one had the impression here that they took place under a certain 
toleration of the Polish authorities. The Association of the West, 
about which Germany had so repeatedly complained to Poland, 
had again been guilty. The German Government was of the opinion 


' that the Polish Government, if it were of good faith, would be in a 


position to prevent such incidences. The Reich Minister of Foreign 
Affairs keenly regretted such a development of German-Polish rela- 
tions and emphasized that the German Government had to hold 
the Polish Government completely responsible for such occurences. 

The Polish Ambassador declared that he was not informed about 
these events but promised to inform himself at once. He too regretted 
the outrages but explained them on the basis of the nervousness 
which prevailed at this time in Poland. He promised, however, 
to do everything in his power to prevent a repetition of such events. 

The Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs remarked finally that he 
was unable to understand the Polish Government. A rejection had 
been the answer to the generous proposal which Germany had made 
to Poland. The proposal which had yesterday been submitted by 
the Polish Ambassador could not be regarded by the Reich Minister 
of Foreign Affairs as a basis for a settlement of the questions. The 


1 This memorandum contains the same ideas as that which was 
transmitted to the Government of the Reich after the speech by 
Foreign Minister Beck on May 5th, 1939. (Compare VIIIth year, 
Nos. 16-17.) 


relations of the two countries were therefore taking a very unsatis- 
factory development. 

Upon taking leave, the Polish Ambassador said that he would 
do everything in his power to master the difficulties. Schmidt. 


The German Ambassador in Warsaw to the Auswirtige Amt 
Report 
Warsaw, March 28th, 1939 


The excited atmosphere which has for some time reigned in 
Poland has considerably increased. The wildest rumors have been 
spread among the population, as for instance that fights between 
German and Polish troops had taken place at Oderberg, that Minister 
Beck had been arrested, and similar phantastic news. Of more serious 
importance is the appearance of a war atmosphere which is promoted 
by the presss, by public anti-German demonstrations—particularly 
in the country—which have already frequently led to incidences, 
and partially even by a saber-rattling, semi-official propaganda. 
It is today believed in wide circles that war has become unavoidable 
and that it is imminent. 

The practical measures of the Government contribute to the 
increase of the existing war psychosis. During the last week reser- 
vists of the three classes of 1912, 1913, and 1914 have been called 
—other classes have also been partially called—for special units ; 
requisitions of horses and trucks have also been made. The govern- 
ment has furthermore used the present situation as an opportunity 
for issuing state bonds for the purpose of strengthening the air 
force and the anti-aircraft artillery. 

A frequently reproduced article of the military paper Polska 
Zbrojna, entitled “We Are Ready”, is characteristic of the manner 
in which official army propaganda is made. It can be read there 
that the Poles, differing from the Czechs, do not have any feeling 
of inferiority in regard to the most powerful peoples of this earth. 
The number of the divisions of foreign states did not frighten the 
Poles as its own army and its equipment and the martial spirit 
of the Polish people sufficed to secure the Polish victory. Numerous 
other publications which appear since then in the daily press are 
of the same spirit and are written in the same vein. 

This self-assurance and this overestimation of their own mili- 
tary strength, which finds its expression in the press, constitutes 
a danger in view of the Polish national character. That this is not 
simply press propaganda can be seen from a remark which the Under- 
secretary of War Gluchowski has made in a serious discussion which 
has been related by a responsible person. He said that the German 
army was a great bluff because Germany lacked trained reserves 
for the completion of its units. To the question whether he believed 
that Poland was really militarily superior to Germany Gluchowski 
answered : “But certainly.” 

An anti-German demonstration which took place during a plenary 
meeting of the Senate is characteristic of the attitude in Polish 
circles. The first reading of the Polish-Lithuanian trade treaty, 
which was attended by the Lithuanian Ambassador Sanlyus in the 
diplomatic box caused Senator Katelbach to assure Lithuania in the 
name of the Senate that Poland had keenly shared in the events which 
Lithuania had had to undergo just then. The two ministers and the 
Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs Count Szembek, who had appeared 
for the meeting, participated in the “continued, stormy” applause 
which was caused by this declaration. von Moltke. 


The German Ambassador in Warsaw to the Auswartige Amt 
Telegram 
Warsaw, March 29th, 1939 


Foreign Minister Beck asked me to come to see him last night 
in order to inform me of the following: The Reich Minister of Foreign 
Affairs had declared to Ambassador Lipski on March 26th that a 
Polish act of force against Danzig constituted the casus belli. This 
information forced him to declare on his part that if an attempt 
should be made on the part of Germany to change the status of 
the Free City by one-sided action, Poland would regard this as 
constituting the casus belli. The same applied also if the Danzig 
Senate by chance should make such an attempt. Mr. Beck added 
that. the Polish Government regretted the increased tension. 

I replied to Beck that the increased tension had not been brought 
about by us but solely by the Polish mobilization, which was devoid 
of all justification and which constituted in its effect a highly ques- 
tionable move. A situation which contained serious dangers had 
already developed now on account of the war spirit which had been 
caused by it and which had been increased in an irresponsible man- 
ner by the press and propaganda. The serious incidences in Pome- 
rania were a clear proof for this. I referred particularly to the unheard- 
of incidences at Bromberg and Liniewo and reserved the right to 
refer again to these affairs after I had received more precise informa- 
tion. 
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Beck tried to justify the mobilization by saying that the demands 
which had been raised at this particular time in regard to Danzig 
had, after the events in Czecho-Slovakia and in Memel, been regarded 
as alarm signals by Poland. The worry that difficulties could arise 
from the measures which had been taken was unfounded. He did 
not know anything about the incidences at Liniewo. The incidence 
at Bromberg, which had been energetically taken in hand by the 
police, had been made the subject of a consultation of the ministers. 
The Prime Minister had thereupon given strict directions to all 
civil authorities to avoid everything which might give cause to 
incidences, particularly assembles and demonstrations. 

Beck added that he did not want to conceal from me that he 
was gaining more and more the impression that we were at a turning 
point of German-Polish relations. I recalled the discussions at Berch- 
tesgaden in which the Fihrer had placed the maintenance of the 
policy of understanding into the foreground and explained that 
the present proposals had precisely the goal of placing German- 
Polish relations upon a healthy and permanent basis ; we expected 
however, more judiciousness on the part of Poland in this regard. 


von Moltke. 


Memorandum of the Secretary of State of the Auswirtige Amt 
Berlin, April 6th, 1939. 


During a discussion to which I had invited him here, the Polish 
Ambassador led over to Beck’s discussions in London. Lipski asserted 
that he was not informed in detail but that he could state a few 
principles to me : 

1. Poland desired to maintain the Agreement of 1934; 

2. The Polish-British Agreement was of a bilateral and purely 
defensive character; there could not be any talk of a Polish acces- 
sion to a bloc. 

I received these explanations from Lipski with a smile and res- 
ponded about as follows: The development of Polish policy in recent 
times was incomprehensible to me. Lipski knew as well as I under 
what strain our relations had been before National Socialism came 
to power. Nobody in Germany but the Fihrer could have made 
and put into effect the great concessions of 1934 to Poland. Our 
relations had from then on undergone a pleasing and constant improve- 
ment. The Fihrer had then in the spirit of good-neighborliness 
initiated discussions with Poland with a view not only of removing 
the last differences between us but also, in a spirit of generosity, 
of securing the Corridor boundary of Poland. Poland had apparently 
not understood this offer. Instead of accepting it joyfully, thereby 
completing the work of 1934, we had suddenly heard a curious saber- 
rattling from Poland. This had not excited us in any way but was 
in a strange contrast to the answer which we should have received 
from Warsaw. I told him in accordance with my instructions that 
the offer of the Fiihrer to Poland was not to be repeated. This kind 
of answer to the offer which the Polish Government had seen fit 
to make to us had already been characterized to him (Lipski) by 
the Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs on March 27th as not represent- 
ing a basis for the settlement of the question which had been raised. 
(I repeated later in the course of the conversation that the Polish 
answer was no basis of discussion for us.) The future would prove 
whether Poland had been well advised in assuming this attitude. 
I continued that I had not yet read Charberlain’s declaration to 
the House of Commons which had been announced for the after- 
noon. If that which could already be read in the press about Beck’s 
talks was true, I did not know how the Polish attitude could be 
harmonized with the meaning of the Agreement of 1934. 

Lipski tried to reply to the last point that the Polish-French 
treaty relation too had not created any difficulties for the Agreement 
of 1934. Lipski tried to present the Polish troop concentrations 
in the neighborhood of Danzig as an understandable movement 
which coincided with similar actions by other countries—as for 
instance Hungary, Rumania, and even Norway. Lipski emphasized 
particularly that no contacts had been established with him at the 
time of the German occupation of Czecho-Slovakia and that this 
had, in contrast to September last, caused an understandable Polish 
nervousness. The German ultimatum to Lithuania had led to a 
corresponding increase in Polish fears. 

I interrupted Lipski when he spoke of an “ultimatum” to Lithua- 
nia, ridiculed his explanations about the troop movements of others, 
which had never been directed against Poland, and declared to 
him that I should have understood it if he had come to thank us 
for not having been an obstacle to the warm desire of Warsaw for a 
common Hungaro-Polish boundary. In short, I rejected Lipski’s 
presentations with the evident arguments, whereupon we parted. 


Weizsacker. 


II. Extracts from the French Yellow Book 
Concerning the History Preceding the War 


M. de Vaux Saint-Cyr, French Chargé d’ Affaires in Berlin, 
to M. Georges Bonnet, Minister for Foreign Affairs 


Berlin, March 30th, 1939. 


Polish circles in Berlin do not conceal the fact that they consider 
the situation arising from the Danzig question as very serious and 
that the tension between the Reich and Poland may, any day, become 
extremely grave. Most of the Embassy officials and members of the 
Polish Colony have already sent their wives and children away. The 
Polish students in the German capital have returned to their own 
country, and, according to information given us by certain of our 
agents, the Consuls are said to have received orders to burn the secret 
papers in their archives. 

Possibly these precautionary measures are partly intended to 
impress the Nazi leaders. M. Lipski and his staff are indeed persuaded 
that up to the present the Fihrer has attempted to use force only 
when he was convinced that he would meet with no resistance worthy 
of the name. Therefore they seize every opportunity of declaring that 
Poland will strenuously oppose by force of arms any violent action 
taken by the Reich against the constitution of the Free City. 

With regard to the German-Polish contacts on this matter, I have 
been able to obtain the following information about the question as 
it stands at present. 

There have been, apparently, no negotiations properly so called 
between Berlin and Warsaw. There has been a question and a reply: 
Herr von Ribbentrop is said to have asked the Polish Government if 
they were ready to enter into negotiations on the following points: 

The modification of the Danzig statute and the return of the City 
to the Reich; 

The concession to Germany of an extraterritorial railway and a 
motor road across the Corridor; 

A rectification of the Frontier in the Oderberg region, this impor- 
tant railway centre to belong to the Reich ; 

An elucidation of Poland’s attitude towards the Axis. 

To this question, Warsaw is said to have replied with an emphatic 
«No». In taking note of this refusal, Herr von Ribbentrop apparently 
confined himself to warning the responsible Polish leaders that they 
had better think things over. Polish Embassy circles in Berlin are 
of opinion that the Reich Foreign Minister has not yet acquainted the 
Chancellor with the failure of his démarche, probably because he still 
hopes for a change of attitude in Warsaw. 

The German Press as a whole has for some time observed a com- 
plete silence on the questions which divide the Reich and Poland. 
This reserve is in itself disquieting. It will, doubtless, be maintained 
during the interval for reconsideration which Herr von Ribbentrop 
has tacitly allowed his interlocutors. The National Zeitung, however, 
in it sedition of the day before yesterday (March 28th), issued a warning 
the implication of which it is impossible to misunderstand. This 
warning was taken up the next day by the Diplomatische Correspondenz. 

However that may be, it seems clear that the National-Socialist 
leaders had not expected resistance of this kind from Poland. Certain 
well authenticated reports lead one to believe that the occupation of 
Danzig by the German forces had been originally intended to take 
place next Saturday, April Ist. This was, in fact, the date fixed for 
the actual linking-up of the §.A. in the Free City with the Wehrmacht. 
To-day, confronted with Warsaw’s firm attitude, Berlin seems to 
hesitate. Perhaps the German arrangements are only postponed. 

Nevertheless, one cannot altogether exclude the possibility of a 
premature putsch taking place in Danzig even before Colonel Beck’s 
departure for London. 


M. de Vaux Saint-Cyr, French Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, 
to M. Georges Bonnet, Minister for Foreign Affairs 


Berlin, April 6th, 1939. 


In the course of the negotiations which took place yesterday in 
Berlin between the Government of the Reich and the Slovak delega- 
tion headed by Mgr. Tiso, Herr von Ribbentrop, referring to the 
relations between Poland and Germany, made the following declara- 
tion to the head of the Bratislava Government, reported almost word 
for word as follows : 

“The Fithrer does not want war. He will resort to it only with 
reluctance. But the decision in favour of war or peace does not rest 
with him. It rests with Poland. On certain questions of vital interest 
to the Reich, Poland must give way and accede to demands which 
we cannot renounce. If Poland refuses, it is upon her that the 
responsibility for a conflict will fall and not upon Germany.” 

These words, which I must insist were quoted to me in a strictly 
confidential manner, seem to me to sum up fairly well the present 
state of the German-Polish tension. 

As I have already stated, Berlin has not yet lost all hope that 
Poland will give way on the question of the return of the City of 
Danzig to the Reich and the construction of an extraterritorial motor 
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road across the Corridor. This hope is all the stronger since, in spite 
of the very clear way in which the English guarantee was drawn up, 
they persist in thinking in Berlin that the British promise of assistance 
does not include the Danzig problem. 

On the other hand, as far as I can see, it seems that on the Polish 
side it is thought that after the return of Colonel Beck there will be 
a resumption of the diplomatic conversations begun last week with 
Germany, which have so far failed. It goes without saying that 
Germany will use the time during which these conversations may 
continue for military preparations directed against Poland. 

There is no doubt in my mind about one thing: the Chancellor 
is resolutely determined to settle the Danzig question ‘one way or 
another.” On this subject Herr von Ribbentrop’s remarks reported 
above are typical and are confirmed by other reliable sources. 

But, however exasperated the Fiihrer may be by the Anglo-Polish 
negotiations and the threat of encirclement, however great his haste 
to proclaim the return of Danzig to the Reich and to restore direct 
communications between East Prussia and Pomerania, he cannot but 
know that if this result is not obtained in an amicable way, it would 
not be merely a matter of a military parade for the German army 
marching across Polish territory. This time he would have to face 
a conflict necessitating very extensive preparations. 

According to convergent and reliable reports, it would seem that 
in the Chancellor’s opinion the amicable solution suggested last week 
to Poland was to constitute only a stage. If this is passed in conse- 
quence of a refusal on the part of Poland, the Reich will try to obtain 
a solution of the whole problem of German-Polish relations, a problem 
which has been artificially relegated to the background since 1934. 
Poland will have to face the question : “ To be or not to be?” 


M. de Vaux Saint-Cyr, French Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, 
to M. Georges Bonnet, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Berlin, April 11th, 1939. 

Regarding the state of German-Polish relations after Colonel 
Beck’s journey to London and his return to Warsaw, certain facts 
seem worthy of attention. 

Up to the present, there has been no evidence of large-scale 
military measures which would justify the conclusion that an operation 
against Poland is imminent. The verifications undertaken during 
the Easter holiday showed that up to yesterday, April 10, there was 
as yet no concentration of troops in Silesia, nor opposite Posen, 
nor in Pomerania. 

No newspaper campaign has yet been launched against Poland 
by the Reich. Even at the time of Colonel Beck’s visit to London, 
the German Press maintained a certain sense of proportion in its 
language with regard to Poland. After trying, especially on the 
eve of Colonel Beck’s journey, to intimidate the Warsaw Government, 
it resumed, during and after the Anglo-Polish conversations, a 
moderate tone towards Warsaw. It was principally against England 
that it vented its resentment and annoyance. 

In so far as the Danzig question in particular is concerned, the 
German Press has till now refrained from directly attacking it. The 
problem has not been put before the public. The Fihrer’s prestige, 
so far as his own people are concerned, is therefore not yet involved. 
His liberty of action remains complete. 

On the German side, hope of coming to an amicable settlement 
with Poland has not yet been given up, a resumption of contacts and 
exchanges of views appears to be under consideration. Likewise, on 
the Polish side, a new approach by the Reich is expected, and there 
is no aversion whatever to a renewal of contacts. Even the hope of 
effecting an arrangement is still entertained. Up to the present, 
it is true, it is hard to see what fundamental conditions would make 
this arrangement feasible. Germany’s two main demands are: The 
return of Danzig and the establishment of an extraterritorial passage 
across the Corridor. Poland has categorically refused to admit these 
demands. She has made it clear that she would not hesitate, if the 
occasion arose, to resort to force to oppose the German requirements 
on these points. She hopes to be able to settle the dispute by granting 
most generous privileges to the Germans in Danzig and considerable 
traffic facilities across the Corridor. According to certain reports, 
the Warsaw Government would even agree to the breaking of all 
juridical ties between the Free State and the League of Nations, 
to Danzig’s becoming in some sort independent, and to Germany’s 
obtaining important economic privileges. 

Be that as it may, one thing appears incontestible. Before 
having recourse to measures which might provoke an armed conflict 
with Poland, the Third Reich will neglect no means of settling its 
disputes with Poland by the method which the Chancellor has until 
now found so successful, that is to say “ without firing a shot.” 

The German hesitations must without any doubt be attributed 
in the first place to the firm attitude adopted by Poland. For the 
first time the Third Reich has come up against a categorical no ; 
for the first time a country has clearly expressed its determination 
to oppose force by force, and to reply to any unilateral movement 
with rifles and guns. This is the kind of language that is understood 
in Germany. But they have not been used to hearing it there for 


along time. It has also been very difficult for them to believe their 
ears, and they still do not despair of wearing down Polish resistance 
in the long run. Meanwhile, no decision regarding Danzig seems 
to have been reached as yet, although its restoration to the Reich 
had been anticipated for April Ist. 

The vacillation of German policy in the Danzig affair brings out 
a point which seems to me of capital importance for the appreciation 
of the general political situation, viz.: the German aversion to rush 
into a conflict in which the Reich would be engaged on two fronts 
and in which it would have to reckon, in the East as in the West, 
with powerful adversaries. 


M. Léon Noél, French Ambassador in Warsaw, 
to M. Georges Bonnet, Minister for Foreign Affairs 


Warsaw, April 12th, 1939. 


I questioned Colonel Beck about the widespread rumours regarding 
a recent conversation between M. Lipski and Herr von Ribbentrop. 

The Minister assured me that his Ambassador had not seen Herr 
von Ribbentrop for several days, that no approach had been made 
during the last few days by the German Government to the Polish 
Government, and that a high official of the Wilhelmstrasse, in the 
course of a non-political conversation, had confined himself to asking 
M. Lipski the reason for the military measures taken by Poland. 
The Ambassador had replied that his Government, as a result of recent 
initiatives on the part of Germany, had been moved to do, though 
to a lesser extent, what had been done by a certain number of other 
countries. Colonel Beck told me also that he had summoned 
M. Lipski to Warsaw, and that he would let Herr von Moltke know the 
following morning what had been determined upon in London. He 
had, up to the present, confined himself to informing the German 
Government that the Anglo-Polish Agreement was a reassurance 
operation necessitated by the existing circumstances, and that it was 
not in any way aimed at the encirclement of Germany. 


M. Léon Noél, French Ambassador in Warsaw, 
to M. Georges Bonnet, Minister for Foreign Affairs 


Warsaw, April 29th, 1939. 


The Polish people, contrary to German allegations, has so far 
given evidence of great calm, and the autorities use their influence 
to promote great moderation. This fact is noted by all foreign 
observers. Furthermore, the Government and the Army Chiefs are 
too anxious to gain time for strengthening their preparations for 
defence, to tolerate any acts of imprudence. 

The most serious of the incidents noted recently by the Press of 
the Reich are due, moreover, to German provocation. 


Ili. The Extermination Campaign 
Against the German Ethnical Groups 


In regard to this rather one-sided presentation in the reports 
of the French Ambassador Noél at Warsaw to the French Foreign 
Minister Bonnet we wish to refer our readers to Chapter IV of the 
German White Book : Poland as an Instrument of the British Desire 
for War. A. The Effects of the British Encirclement Policy upon 
the Polish attitude. I. The Extermination Campaign Against the 
German Ethnical Groups. The here reprinted almost daily reports 
from the German Embassy in Warsaw as well as from the German 
Consulates in Thorn, Kattowitz, Posen, and Lodz about the sup- 
pression, persecution, and tormentation of the Germans show unfor- 
tunately a different picture. ; 

Below we are reproducing No. 369 of the German White Book, 
a petition of representatives of the German minority to the Polish 
President which gives in its simplicity, objectivity, and its calmness 
a moving picture of the fruitless struggle of the Germans for their 
culture and their minority rights. 


Petition of the Representatives of the German Minority 
to the Polish President 
May 12th, 1939. 


In the name of the German minority in Poland we submit to 
you, Mr. President, as the embodiment of the unified and indivisible 
sovereignty, the petition to procure the observation of the rights 
of the German minority which are guaranteed by the Constitution 
and the laws. We are forced to undertake this step because the 
innumerable written and oral, validly documented representations 
to the Government have remained without result and because we 
recall the words which you, very honorable Mr. President, have 
addressed to the undersigned on November 5th, 1937, at the occasion 
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of the agreement between the Polish and the German Governments 
concerning the treatment of the respective minorities in the two 
countries. You emphasized at that time that mutual esteem for the 
national character was the most important condition for a harmonious 
life between Poles and Germans. 

The position of the German minority was always a difficult one. 
The tensions which have arisen on account of the events of world 
politics have for weeks been discharged in an unveiled passionate 
hatred and in very numerous acts of force upon the German minority 
and its members. We have received the oral assurance from the 
Government that it condemns the anti-German upheavals and that 
it had given instructions to prevent provocations and upheavals. 
The German minority has not been able to find more effective pro- 
tection than this. It is endangered almost to the degree of extermina- 
tion. The number of unemployed Germans is frightfully high. It 
increases continuously, particularly in the industrial districts. The 
organs of workers’ protection refuse their protection to Germans. 
The participation in the economic life is practically impossible for 
Germans. 

The German landowners are affected to a far greater extent 
than the Poles by the agrarian reform, while the apportioning of a 
settlement to a German is a suprising exception. The German cannot 
even demand the soil which is his by direct inheritance. 

The cultivation of cultural, spiritual, economic, and personal 
relations and the intercourse with our mother country are inhibited. 
The confession of the National-Socialist philosophy is suspected 
as being hostile to the state. The exercise of their religious duties 
in their mother tongue is frequently made more difficult or even 
impossible by anti-German elements for German Catholics, who do 
not receive the protection of the police. The Germans in the Pro- 
testant churches, particularly in the United-Protestant in Upper 
Silesia and the Augsburgian-Protestant churches, were disfranchized 
ee though they constituted by far the majority of the Protestant 

ock. 

So many Polish teachers are employed in the public German 
schools that they have lost their German character. There is no 
German institution for the instruction of future German teachers. 
The private German schools have many difficulties to overcome. 
The closing of private German schools, particularly in Wolhynien, 
robs the German minority of its most important educational insti- 
tutions. The Silesian Sejm has passed special ordinances which go 
beyond the provisions of the national laws. They prohibit the grant- 
ing of authorizations for the construction of new German pri- 
vate schools and make the enrollment in German private schools 
impossible. Language examinations which are devoid of every 
legal basis are imposed in the district of Silesia. German parents 
who refuse to take their children to Polish schools have to suffer 
heavy money fines and imprisonment. The question of text books 
for German private schools is still unsettled in spite of the efforts 
of many years. The permission to teach is frequently refused to 
teachers. The supervision of the schools is exclusively in the hands 
of Poles. School supervisors do not show any undestanding of prob- 
lems peculiar to the German school and do not take them into 
account. 

A unification of our German youth into a compact union for 
educational and cultural purposes has up to this day been impos- 
sible on account of official resistance. Our German children are left 
completely to themselves just at that age at which they are most 
influenced by education. 

Detailed, reasoned memoranda and petitions about these ques- 
tions, which have here been assembled in condensed form, have been 
in the hands of the Government for several years. It is informed 
in detail about the demands of the German minority. Ever since 
the adoption of the Constitution of March 17th, 1921, the representa- 
tives of the German minorities have approached the Government and 
the legislative bodies with a view of attaining the passing of laws 
which would make Art. 1091 effective, but all was in vain. The 
exemplary idea of Art. 109 has remained purely ornamental. The 
present conditions can be traced to the lack of a clear legal order 
for the minority. 

The German minority is deeply convinced that its treatment 
is contrary to the provisions of the Constitution and, in many cases, 
to the intention of the legislator. 

We feel that we are entitled and obligated by the responsibility 
which we have toward the Polish Republic as well as to our minority 
to inform you directly, honorable Mr. President, and to ask you 


1 Article 109 of the Polish Constitution provides : 

Every citizen has the right to retain his nationality and to 
cultivate his language and his national characteristics. 

Special state laws guarantee to the minorities in the Polish State 
the completely free development of their national characteristics 
with the assistance of autonomous minority organizations with 
public-legal character in the degree of the organizations of general 
self-administration. 

The state has the right to control their activities and to subsidize 
them in case of need. 


to secure the rights of the German minority which have been 
guaranteed by the Constitution and to secure also the application 


of the laws in the spirit of equality and on the sole basis of the law 


itself. 
In the name of the German minority : 


Senator Erwin Hasbach. Dipl. Ing. Rudolf Wiesner. 


IV. The attitude of the Polish Press Before 


and After the Guarantee-Declaration 
The Strengthening of the Will to Resist the German Desires 


It is not a fact, as the French Ambassador in Warsaw reported, 
that the Government and the military leaders had energetically 
attempted to prevent stupidities, particularly of the press, and that 
they had advised political and military personalities to be careful 
in their pronouncements. 

The more responsible papers were certainly still relatively quiet 
and reasonable up to March 31st. Voices were not lacking which 
warned, as for example the Kwrjer Poranny, that the chestnuts 
should not be pulled out of the fire for the benefit of the Western 
Powers, or which emphasized, as the Dobry Wieczor, that it was 
not Poland but Britain which was most interested in the Declaration 
of London. 

But the attitude changed suddenly from April Ist on. The program 
of Polish foreign policy was then extended, and the thought of a 
territorial extension was not rejected. One could, for example, 
read in the two above-mentioned papers as well as in others, for 
instance in the Kwurjer Warszawski, remarkable exposals of the 
idea of a Polish imperialism which culminated in the thought that 
it must not be presumed that the vital interests of Poland and its 
position in the world were limited by its physical boundaries. It 
would be a great mistake if any one in the Reich presumed that 
Polish interests ended at the boundary posts. Poland, it was stated, 
was a great power which could not permit of a restriction of its policy. 
The consequences of a mistaken judgment as to the limits of the 
Polish boundaries must be borne by those who make it. A conflict 
with Poland would not prove to be advantageous for Germany but 
would, rather, become a source of serious losses. Poland was in an 
advantageous position in regard to Germany and could triumph 
over the most difficult maneuvers. Germany, devoid of raw materials, 
of gold, and of food stuffs and weakened by minorities, could not 
bear a failure. 


The opinions of Chamberlain’s declaration of March 31st are 
particularly interesting. 


“Tt is the first time since the Napoleonic wars,” writes Kwurjer 
Polski, “ that Great Britain binds itself in advance to armed interven- 
tion in favor of a Continental power. 

“In order to evaluate this event properly, it suffices to recall that 
Britain, at the time of the Hntente Cordiale, never assumed such 
obligations. It is evident that the declaration neither provokes 
nor prevents war. 
have made this decision without the resolved and determined attitude 
of the Polish nation...” 


“Tt is left to Poland,” writes Kurjer Warszawski, “ to judge when 
she is threatened and to choose the means of repulsion. Chamberlain’s 
declaration promises immediate intervention without long and 
often perfidious discussions. It is a great advantage for the Polish 
Government to be the sole judge in the determination of the aggressor.” 


“ Poland remains alone and with the exclusion of any consultation 
the judge of its own rights,” states the official Gazzeta Polska emphat- 
ically. 

The remarks of the press become sharper in April, and outstand- 
ing personalities begin to participate in the campaign against 
Germany. 

The President of the Polish National-Democratic Party, Kowalski, 
makes the start in a speech to an assembly of party leaders in Lodz 
on April 2nd : 

“Europe experiences at the present time events of historical 
importance. Everything seems to indicate that we are at the eve 
of a new European war. This new war, when it breaks out, will 
be like the previous one, the result of the German thirst for domination 
which cannot be restrained by anything. Germany has again taken 


> 


up its ‘ Drang nach dem Osten’ and a heavy task falls upon Poland : 


the duty to become, as it has so frequently during the past thousand 
years, an obstacle to the expansion of German power. 

“The decisions have not yet been made and there is still time for 
Germany to abandon the wrong road which it has taken. 
not do so and if it takes only one step forward, it will be stopped by 
the sword. It is about time that Germany realizes that it will have 
Poland as one of its opponents in the next war. The Polish nation 


is going to oppose not only any attempt against its direct interests 


The British Government would certainly not 


If it does © 


** 
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but also any extension of German power no matter which direction 
in Europe it might take. It is not a matter of an encirclement of 
Germany but of the right of the Polish nation to live. 

“The Versailles Treaty was a compromise in which Poland gave 
up several things in Germany’s favor. If this compromise is broken 
through the fault of Germany, Poland shall remember those things 
which belong to it. If France does not let itself be confined by an 
ethnological boundary and if it attempts to establish its military 
boundary on the natural frontier of the Rhine, Poland is allowed 
to remember its military boundary at the old historic line of the 
Oder valley. ” 


These remarks were too much even for Philippe Barrés, the special 
correspondent of the Paris Soir, who wrote that it was significant 
that it was possible that this was published uncensored in the whole 
Polish press. 


General Sikorski, the former Prime Minister and at the present 
time President of the Polish Government which has been formed in 
Paris, as well as commander in chief of the Polish army formed in 
France, wrote at the same time in the Polonia, the organ of the Polish 
Catholic Party, which appeared in Kattowitz, an article entitled 
The Hour of Decision, in which, among other things, was stated the 
following : 

“The democratic Western Powers have up to the present tolerated 
the acts of force of their enemies in order to save the world from the 
misfortune of a war: the occupation of the Rhineland, the conquest 
of Abyssinia, the Anschluss, and the annexation of the Sudeten area. 
It could even have been admitted that the use of force took place 
with some semblance of justice. All these fictions have, however, 
been destroyed with the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia. The West 
has now decided to oppose by force those who employ it. 

“The history of the post-war period has been terminated and the 
epoch of war-threats has come to an end. The whole world has 
understood that the moment has come in which the choice has to 
be made between an existence of slavery and disgrace and an existence 
of freedom and civic dignity.. The same was the case already in 1914. 

«The moment has come in which truth alone will be of the greatest 
service to peace as well as to the blind adherents of force. We desire 
that the latter will understand in time that the civilized world is 
going to rise, just as twenty-five years ago, against any attempt to 
compel it to accept the law of force. 

“The moment has come in which every nation must be completely 
conscious of its responsibility for the future. The moment for a 
decision finally approaches for the Polish nation. It depends upon 
Poland whether the new chapter of history is going to remain a dark 
one or whether it will, on the contrary, lead to the true greatness 
of Poland. I am confident that the Polish nation will answer with 


_arms any attempt upon its independence, that it will remain true 


to its tradition, and that it is going to take, at the moment it chooses, 
the side of those who fight for the defence of liberty. ” 


The Polska Zbrojna, the chief organ of the General Staff, wrote 
on April 11th: “ The whole people is going to fight with resolution 
for Polish liberty and independence. Nothing will be relinquished 
without a fight and every Polish house is going to be a fortress which 
must be stormed by the enemy. The danger from the air is not going 
to force Poland down because its territory is mainly agricultural 
with few great urban centers, while the enemy, on the contrary, has 
more targets which can be destroyed from the air. Whosoever is 
seeking to quarrel with Poland will have more to lose than to gain. ” 


Finally let us quote the following extracts from a speech which 
Vincent Witos, the leader of the Peasant Party, who recently returned 
from exile, made on April 16th to an assembly at Tarnow: “ After 
five and a half years of exile in a foreign country, I return to my 
fatherland at a tragic turning point of history. 

“The Czecho-Slovak example has taught me that liberty is an 
inestimable treasure for all peoples. But Czecho-Slovakia is mainly 
responsible for its own fate because an army which serves as a police 
force and engages itself in politics is incapable of fighting against 
the invader. 

Pee peoples must from now on defend their right to live with their 
teeth. 

“We do not fear a totalitarian war and we know how to defend 
our freedom, and our patriotism is going to make up for our numerical 
inferiority. The whole Polish nation is going to defend every inch 
of its soil. No task is going to be too difficult, and when we are 
attacked, we are going to resist until we have attained the victory. ” 


At the end of his speech Witos cited the first verse of the anti- 
German Rota song which was then sung by the entire large assembly. 

Many other quotations could be added to those which have 
been cited. It cultimated in many cases, as or instance in the Gazeta 
Polska of April 27th, in the correct remark that the Reich had 
renounced in the Agreement of 1934 every annexation of non-German 
territory. But it went at once beyond this self-created restriction 
and rejected every discussion about a change in the status of Danzig 
or of Pomerellia (Corridor), citing in this connection a pronouncement 
which the Marshal Smigly-Rydz had made in 1935: “Not a piece 
of our Polish dress, not even a button.” (Pas un morceau de notre 
vétement, méme pas un bouton.) 


They all prove, as the Temps wrote in its editorial of April 14th, 
that the British guarantee to Poland given by Chamberlain in his 
declaration of March 31st as well as the results of Beck’s trip to 
London had fortified the spirit of resistance in Warsaw. 

The German press held back at the same time—except for a 
few factual admonishments not to get involved in a front which 
was directed against Germany as this would mean a renunciation of 
the agreement—as can be seen from the reports of the French Ambas- 
sador in Warsaw. The responsible leaders in Berlin were still hoping, 
according to reports, to come to a settlement of the differences with 
Warsaw by peaceful means. 


THE REACTION IN GERMANY 
Extracts from Adolf Hitler’s Speech in the Reichstag on April 28th, 1939 


GERMANY AND2 FRANCE 
No Territorial Claims after the Reincorporation of the Saar Territory. 
Relinquishment of Alsace-Lorraine. Not fear, but Political Sense. 
I have not, as France did in 1870-71, described the session of 
Alsace-Lorraine as intolerable for the future, but I have here drawn 
a difference between the Saar Territory and these two former imperial 


provinces, and I have never changed my attitude nor will I ever 


do so. I have not allowed this attitude to be modified or jeopardized 
inside the country on any occasion, either in the press or in any 
other way. The return of the Saar Territory has done away with 
all territorial problems in Europe between France and Germany. 

I have, however, always regarded it as regrettable that French 
statesmen should take this attitude for granted. This is however 
not the way to look at the matter. It was not for fear of France 
that I preached this attitude. As a former soldier I see no reason 
whatever for such fear. Moreover as regards the Saar Territory 
I made it quite clear that we would not countenance any refusal 
to return it to Germany. No, I have adopted this attitude to France 
as the expression of my appreciation of the necessity of somehow 
attaining peace in Europe, instead of sowing the seed of continual 
uncertainty and even tension by making unlimited demands and 
continually asking for revision. If this tension has nevertheless 
now arisen, the responsibility does not lie with Germany but with 
those international elements which systematically produce such 
tension in order to serve their capitalist interests. 


MEANING AND SIGNIFICIENCE OF MUNICH AND THE VIENNA 
AWARD 

If the cry of “ Never another Munich!” is raised in the world 
today, this simply confirms the fact that the peaceful solution of 
the problem appeared to those warmongers to be the most fatal 
thing that ever happened. They are sorry no blood was shed—not 
their blood, of course: for these agitators are, of course, never to 
be found where shots are being fired, but only where money is being 
made! No, the blood is that of many nameless soldiers. Moreover 
there would have been no necessity for the Munich Conference, 
for that Conference was only held because the countries which had 
at first incited those concerned to resist at all costs, later on, when 
the situation pressed for a solution in one way or another, were 
compelled to try and secure for themselves a more or less respectable 
retreat ; for without Munich, that is to say without the interference 
of the countries of Western Europe, a solution of the entire pro- 
blem—if it had ever grown so acute—would very likely have been 
the easiest thing in the world. 

The decision of Munich led to the following result :— 

1. The return of the most essential parts of the German border 
settlements in Bohemia and Moravia to the Reich. 

2. The keeping open of the possibility of a solution of the other 
problems of that State, i.e., a return or separation of the existing 
Hungarian and Slovak minorities. 


3. There still remained the question of guarantees. As far as 
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Germany and Italy were concerned, the guarantee of this State 
had from the first been made dependent upon the consent of all 
interested parties bordering on Czecho-Slovakia, that is to say the 
guarantee was coupled with the actual solution of problems con- 
cerning the parties mentioned, which were still unsolved. The follow- 
ing problems were still left open :— 


1. The return of the Maygar districts to Hungary; 
2. The return of the Polish districts to Poland; 

3. The solution of the Slovak question; 

4. The solution of the Ukrainian question. 


As you known, the negotiations between Hungary and Czecho- 
Slovakia had scarcely begun, when both the Czecho-Slovak and the 
Hungarian negotiators requested Germany and Italy, the country 
which stands side by side with Germany, to act as arbitrators in 
defining the new frontiers between Slovakia, the Carpatho-Ukraine 
and Hungary. The countries concerned made no use themselves 
of the possibility of appealing to the four Powers: on the 
contrary, they expressly renounced this possibility—that is, they 
declined it. 

And this was only natural. All the people living in this territory 
desired peace and quiet. Italy and Germany were prepared to answer 
the call. Neither England nor France raised any objection to this 
arrangement, which constituted a formal departure from the Munich 
Agreement, nor was it possible for them to do so; it would have 
been madness for Paris or London to have protested against an 
action on the part of Germany or Italy, which had been undertaken 
solely at the request of the countries concerned. 

The decison arrived at by Germany and Italy proved—as always 
in such cases—entirely satisfactory to neither party. From the very 
beginning the difficulty was that it had to be voluntarily accepted 
by both parties. Thus when the decision came to be put into effect, 
violent protests were raised shortly after acceptance by two States. 
Hungary, prompted by general and particular interests, demanded 
the Carpatho-Ukraine, while Poland demanded a direct means of 
communication with Hungary. It was clear that, in such circum- 
stances, even the remnant of the State which Versailles has brought 
nto being was doomed to extinction. 


THE END OF WHAT REMAINED OF THE CZECH 
STATE 
Not Contrary to Munich and the Agreements with Chamberlain. 
Fruitless German Warnings to Czechoslovakia against a Reversion 
to the Old Policy. Czechoslovakia’s Immense Arsenal a Danger 
for Germany and Europe and Its Elimination. 


It was a fact that perhaps only one single State was interested 
in the preservation of the status quo; namely Rumania. The man 
best authorized to speak on behalf of that country told me personally 
how desirable it would be to have a direct line of communication 
with Germany via the Ukraine and Slovakia. I mention this as an 
illustration of the feeling of being menaced by Germany from which 
the Rumanian Government—according to the American clair- 
voyants—are supposed to be suffering. It was now clear that it could 
not be Germany’s task permanently to oppose a development or 
actually the fight for the maintenance of a state of affairs for which 
we could never have accepted responsibility. 

The stage was thus reached at which in the name of the German 
Government I decided to make a declaration to the effect that we 
had no intention of any longer incurring the reprobation of opposing 
the common wishes of Poland and Hungary as regards their frontiers, 
simply in order to keep open a road of approach for Germany to 
Rumania. Since moreover the Czech Government resorted once more 
to its old methods, and Slovakia also gave expression to its desire 
for independence, the further existence of the State was out of the 
question. Czecho-Slovakia as constructed at Versailles had had its 
day. It broke up, not because Germany desired its break-up, but 
because in the long run it is impossible to construct and uphold 
around the conference table artificial States which are incapable of 
survival. 

Consequently, in reply to a question regarding the guarantee, 
which was submitted by England and France a few days before 
the dissolution of this State, Germany refused this guarantee, since 
all the conditions for it laid down at Munich were lacking. On the 
contrary, when, after the whole structure of the State had begun 
to break up and had in practice already broken up, the German 
Government finally decided also to intervene, it did this only in 
fulfilment of an obvious duty. 


For the following point should be noted : on the occasion of the 
first visit of the Czech Foreign Minister, M. Chvalkovsky, in Munich, 
the German Government plainly expressed their views on the future 
of Czecho-Slovakia. I myself assured M. Chvalkovsky on that ocea- 
sion that, provided loyal treatment was meted out to the large 
German minorities remaining in the Czech territory, and provided a 
general appeasement of the whole State was attained, we would 
guarantee a loyal attitude on the part of Germany and would for 
our part place no obstacles in the way of the State. 

But I also made it clear beyond all doubt that, if the Czechs 
were to take any steps in line with the political tendencies of Dr. Benes, 
the former Preisdent, Germany would not put up with a develop- 
ment along such lines, but would stifle it in the bud. I also pointed 
out at that time that the maintenance of such a tremendous military 
arsenal in Central Europe for no reason or purpose could only be 
regarded as a focus of danger. 

Later developments proved how justified my warning had been. 
A continuous and rising tide of underground propaganda and a 
gradual tendency on the part of Czech newspapers to relapse into 
the old style of writing made it finally clear even to the greatest 
simpleton that the old state of affairs would soon be restored. The 
danger of a military conflict was all the greater as there was always 
the possibility that some madmen might get control of the vast 
stores of munitions. This involved the danger of immense explo- 
sions. As a proof of this I cannot refrain, Gentlemen, from giving 
you an idea of the truly gigantic figures of this international store 
of explosives in Central Europe. Since the occupation of this territory, 
the following have been confiscated and placed in safe keeping :— 


A. Air Force 
1, Aeroplanes... . 1,582 
2. Anti-Aircraft Guns : 501 
B. Army 
1. Guns (light and heavy) ; 2,175 
2. Trench mortars (Minenwerfer) 785 
3. Tanks : 469 
4. Machine guns. 43,876 
5. Automatic pistols . 114,000 
6. Rifles 1,090,000 


C. Ammunition 


1. Infantry ammunition . over 1,000,000,000 
rounds 
3,000,000 
rounds 
D. Other implements of war of all kinds, e.g. : 

Bridge-building equipment, Aircraft detectors, Searchlights, 
Measuring instruments, Motor vehicles and Special motor vehicles— 
all in vast quantities ! 

I believe that it is a blessing for millions and millions of people 
that I, thanks to the last minute insight of responsible men on the 
other side, succeeded in averting such an explosion, and found a 
solution which I am convinced has finally eliminated this problem 
as a source of danger in Central Europe. 

The contention that this solution is contrary to the Munich Agree- 
ment can be neither supported nor confirmed. This Agreement 
could under no circumstances be regarded as final, as it admitted 
that other problems required and remained to be solved. We cannot 
really be reproached for the fact that the parties concerned—and 
this is the deciding factor—did not turn to the four Powers, but only 
to Italy and Germany; nor yet for the fact that the State as such 
finally split up and there was consequently no longer any Ozecho- 
Slovakia. It was understandable that long after the ethnographic 
principle had become inapplicable Germany should have taken 
under her protection her interests dating back a thousand years, 
which are not only of a political but also of an economic nature. 

The future will show whether the solution which Germany has 
found is right or wrong. One thing is certain however : namely that 
the solution is not subject to English supervision or criticism. 

For Bohemia and Moravia, as the remnants of former Czecho- 
Slovakia, have no further connection whatever with the Munich 
Agreement. 

Just as English measures in, say Northern Ireland, whether 
right or wrong, are not subject to German supervision or criticism, 
this is also the case with these old German Electorates. 

I entirely fail to understand how the Agreement reached between 
Mr. Chamberlain and myself at Munich can refer to this case, for the 


2. Shells and gas ammunition over 
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case of Czecho-Slovakia was settled in the Munich Protocol of the 
four Powers in so far as it could be settled at all at that time. Apart 
from this, it was provided that, if the interested parties should fail 
to come to an agreement, they should be entitled to appeal to the 
four Powers, who had agreed in such a case to meet for further 
consultation after the expiration of three months. 

Now, these interested parties did not appeal to the four Powers 
at all, but only,to_Germany,and_ Italy. That is was fully justified 
is proved by the fact that neither England nor France have raised 
any objections thereto, but have themselves accepted the decision 
given by Germany and Italy. 

No, the agreement reached between Mr. Chamberlain and myself 
did not relate to this problem, but exclusively to questions concerning 
the relations between England and Germany. This is clearly shown 
by the fact that such questions are to be treated in future in the spirit 
of the Munich Agreement and of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement : 
that is, in a friendly spirit, by way of consultation. If, however, 
this agreement were to be applied to every future German activity 
of a political nature, England too should not take any step, whether 
in Palestine or elsewhere, without first consulting Germany. It is 
obvious that we do not expect this, and we likewise refuse to gratify 
any similar expectation of us. Now if Mr. Chamberlain concludes 
from this that the Munich Agreement has become invalid because 
we have broken it, I will note this view and draw the necessary 
conclusions. 

GERMANY AND ENGLAND 
Desire for Anglo-German Friendship and Cooperation and its Conditions. 
British World Empire and German People’s Empire. London’s Change 
of Course and its Consequences. End of Naval Agreement of June 18th, 
1935 and Readiness for New Negotiations. 

During the whole of my political career, I have always stood 
for the idea of close friendship and collaboration between Germany 
and England. In my movement I found innumerable others of like 
mind. Perhaps they joined me because of my attitude in this matter. 

Now if England cannot appreciate our point of view, but thinks 
perhaps that she may regard Germany as a vassal State, then our 
affection ahd friendship have been offered to her in vain. We shall 
not despair or lose heart on that account, but—relying on the 
consciousness of our own strength and on the strength of our friends — 
we shall then find ways and means to secure our independence 
without impairing our dignity. 

I have heard the statement of the British Prime Minister to the 
effect that he is unable to put any trust in German assurances. 
Under these circumstances I regard it as a matter of course that we 
should no longer expect him or the British people to accept the 
implications of a situation which is only conceivable in an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence. When Germany became National Socialist 
and thus paved they way for her national resurrection, I made a 
proposal, in pursuance of my unswerving policy of friendship with 
England on my own initiative, for a voluntary restriction of German 
naval armaments. That restriction was, however, based on one 
condition : namely, the will and the conviction that a war between 
England and Germany would never again be possible. This will 
and this conviction is still mine today. 

I am, however, now compelled to state that the policy of England 
is both unofficially and officially leaving no doubt but that such a 
conviction is no longer shared in London and that, on the contrary, 
the opinion prevails there that, no matter in what conflict Germany 
might some day be entangled, Great Britain would always have 
to take her stand against Germany. Thus a war against Germany 
is taken for granted in that country. I most profoundly regret 
such a development, for the only claim I have ever made, and shall 
continue to make, on England is that for the return of our colonies 
and I always made it perfectly clear that this would never become 
the cause of a military conflict. I have always held that the English, 
to whom those colonies are of no value, would one day appreciate 
the German position and would then value German friendship 
higher than the possession of territories which, while yielding no real 
profit whatever to them, are of vital importance to Germany. 

Apart from this, however, I have never advanced a claim which 
might in any way have interfered with British interests or have become 
a danger to the Empire and thus have done any kind of harm to 
England. I have always kept within the bounds of such demands 
as are intimately connected with Germany’s living space and thus 
with the eternal property of the German nation. Since England 
today, both through the press and officially, holds the view that 
Germany should be opposed under all circumstances and confirms 


this by the policy of encirclement known to us, the basis for the 
Naval Treaty has been removed. I have therefore resolved to send 
today a communication to this effect to the British Government. 

This is to us not a matter of practical material importance—for 
I still hope that we shall be able to avoid an armaments race with 
England—but an act of self-respect. Should the British Govern- 
ment however wish to enter once more into negotiations with Ger- 
many on this problem, no one would be happier than I at the prospect 
of still being able to come to a clear and straightforward under- 
standing. 

GERMANY AND POLAND 

The Non-Aggression Pact with Pilsudski of January 26th, 1934. 
The Unsolved Danzig Question. An Offer and its Refusal. The 
Changes in Polish Policy. Lapse of the Non-Aggression Pact on account 
of the Change of Views in Warsaw. Readiness for Fresh Negotiations. 


There is little to be said as regards German-Polish relations. 
Here too the Peace Treaty of Versailles — of course intentionally 
— inflicted a most severe wound on Germany. The strange way in 
which the Corridor giving Poland access to the sea, was marked out 
was meant above all to prevent for all time the establishment of 
an understanding between Poland and Germany. This problem is 
— as I have already stressed — perhaps the most painful of all pro- 
blems for Germany. Nevertheless I have never ceased to upholp 
the view that the necessity of free access to the sea for the Polish 
State cannot be ignored, and that as a general principle, which also 
applies to this case, nations which Providence has destined or, if you 
like, condemned to live side by side would be well advised not to 
make life still harder for each other artificially and unnecessarily. 

The late Marshal Pilsudski, who was of the same opinion, was 
therefore prepared to go into the question of clarifying the atmos- 
phere of German-Polish relations, and finally to conclude an Agree- 
ment whereby Germany and Poland expressed their intention of 
renouncing war altogether as a means of settling the questions which 
concerned them both. 

This Agreement contained one single exception which was in 
practice conceded to Poland. It was laid down that the pacts of 
mutual assistance already entered into by Poland — this applied 
to the pact with France — should not be affected by the Agreement. 
But it was obvious that this could apply only to the pact of mutual 
assistance already concluded beforehand, and not to whatever new 
pacts might be concluded in the future. 

It is a fact that the German-Polish Agreement resulted in a remark- 
able lessening of the European tension. Nevertheless there remained 
one open question between Germany and Poland, which sooner or 
later quite naturally had to be solved — the question of the German 
city of Danzig. 

Danzig is a German city and wishes to belong to Germany. 

On the other hand, this city has treaties with Poland, which were 
admittedly forced upon it by the dictators of the Peace of Versailles. 
But since moreover the League of Nations, formerly the greatest 
stirrer-up of trouble, is now represented by a High Commissioner — 
incidentally a man of extraordinary tact — the problem of Danzig 
must in any case come up for discussion, at the latest with the gradual 
extinction of this calamitous institution. 

I regarded the peaceful settlement of this problem as a further 
contribution to a final relief of the European tension. For this 
decrease of tension is assuredly not to be achieved through the agita- 
tions of insane war-mongers, but through the removal of the real 
elements of danger. 

After the problem of Danzig had been discussed several times 
some months ago, I made a concrete offer to the Polish Government. 
I now make this offer known to you, Gentlemen, and you yourselves 
will judge whether this offer did not represent the greatest imaginable 
concession in the interests of European peace. 

As I have already pointed out, I have always seen the necessity 
of an access to the sea for this country and have consequently taken 
this necessity into consideration. I am no democratic statesman, 
but a National-Socialist and a realist. 

I considered it however necessary to make it clear to the Govern- 
ment in Warsaw that just as they desire access to the sea, so Germany 
needs access to her province in the East. 

Now these are all difficult problems. It is not Germany who is 
responsible for them however, but rather the jugglers of Versailles, 
who either in their maliciousness or their thoughtlessness placed a 
hundred powder barrels round about in Europe, all equipped with 
hardly extinguishable lighted fuses. 
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These problems cannot? pe solved according to old-fashioned 
ideas ; I think, rather, that we should adopt new methods. Poland’s 
access to the sea by way of the Corridor, and on the other hand a 
German route through the Corridor have no kind of military impor- 
tance whatsoever. Their importance is exclusively psychological 
and economic. To accord military importance to a traffic route of 
this kind, would be to show oneself completely ignorant of military 
affairs. 

Consequently I have had the following proposal submitted to the 
Polish Government : 

1. Danzig returns as a Free State into the framework of the 
German Reich. 

2. Germany receives a route through the Corridor and a railway 
line at her own disposal possessing the same extra-territorial status 
for Germany as the Corridor itself has for Poland. 

In return Germany is prepared : 

1. to recognize all Polish economic rights in Danzig, 

2. to ensure for Poland a Free Harbour in Danzig of any size 
desired which would have completely free access, 

3. to accept at the same time the present boundaries between 
Germany and Poland and to regard them as final, 

4. to conclude a 25 year non-agression treaty with Poland, a treaty 
therefore which would extend far beyond the duration of my own 
life, and 

5. to guarantee the independance of the Slovak State by Germany, 
Poland and Hungary jointly — which means in practice the renuncia- 
tion of any unilateral German hegemony in this territory. 

The Polish Government has rejected my offer and has only declared 
that it is prepared 

1. to negotiate concerning the question of a substitute for the 
Commissioner of the League of Nations and 

2. to consider facilities for the transit traffic through the Corridor. 

I have regretted greatly this incomprehensible attitude of the 
Polish Government but that alone is not the decisive fact ; the worst 
is that now Poland, like Czecho-Slovakia a year ago, believes, under 
the pressure of a lying international campaign, that it must call up 
troops, although Germany on her part has not called up a single man 
and had not thought of proceeding in any way against Poland. 

As I have said, this is in itself very regrettable and posterity will 
one day decide whether it was really right to refuse this suggestion 


made this once by me. This — as I have said — was an endeayour 
on my part to solve a question, which intimately affects the German 


people, by a truly unique compromise, and to solve it to the advantage _ 


of both countries. 

According to my conviction Poland was not a giving party in 
this solution at all but only a receiving party, because it should be 
beyond all doubt that Danzig will never become Polish. 

The intention to attack on the part of Germany which was merely 
invented by the international press, led, as you know, to the so-called 
guarantee offer and to an obligation on the part of the Polish Govern- 
ment for mutual assistance, which would also, under certain circums- 
tances, compel Poland to take military action against Germany in 
the event of a conflict between Germany and any other power and 
in which England, in her turn, would be involved. 


This obligation is contradictory to the agreement which I made 


with Marshal Pilsudski some time ago, seeing that in this agreement 
reference is made exclusively to obligations existing at that time, 
namely to the obligations of Poland towards France of which we 
were aware. 

To extend these obligations subsequently is contrary to the terms 
of the German-Polish non-aggression pact. Under these circumstances 


I should not have entered into this pact at that time, because what 


sense can non-aggression pacts have if one party in practice leaves 
open an enormous number of exceptions. 


There is either collective security, that is collective insecurity 4 


and continuous danger of war, or clear agreements which, however, 
exclude fundamentally any use of arms between the contracting 
parties. 

I therefore look upon the agreement which Marshal Pilsudski and 
I formerly concluded as having been unilaterally infringed by Poland 
and thereby no longer in existence ! 

I have sent a communication to this effect to the Polish Govern- 
ment. However, I can only repeat at this point that my decision 
does not constitute a modification of my attitude in principle with 
regard to the problems mentioned above. Should the Polish Govern- 
ment wish to come to fresh contractual arrangements governing its 
relations with Germany, I can but welcome such an idea, provided, 
of course, that these arrangements are based on an absolutely clear 
obligation binding both parties in equal measure. 

Germany is perfectly willing at any time to undertake such 
obligations and also to fulfil them. 
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Deputies, Men of the German Reichstag ! 


Six years ago this evening, when tens of thousands of National 
Socialist fighters defiled through the Brandenburger Tor in 
order to express to me, who had just been appointed Chancellor 
of the Reich, the feeling of their overflowing joy and the declara- 
tion of their fidelity, innumerable people both in Germany as a 
whole and in Berlin gazed with anxiety at the beginning of a 
development the outcome of which seemed to be indiscernible 
and unpredictable. 


About 13 million men and women National Socialist voters 
stood behind me then. It was a vast number, though scarcely 
more than a third of all the votes cast. The remaining twenty 
millions were divided and scattered among about thirty-five 
other parties and small groups. The only thing that united them 
was the hatred of our young movement which arose out of their 
bad conscience or their still worse intentions. They consisted— 
as is still the case elsewhere—of priests of the Centre party and 
communistic atheists, socialist destroyers of property and 
stock exchange capitalists, Conservatives desiring to maintain 
the State and Republicans desiring to destroy it. They had all 
come together to defend their interests in the long struggle of the 
National Socialists for leadership and had made common cause 


with the Jews. The politically minded Bishops of the various., 
churches raised their hands in blessing over them. The scattered’ 


forces of the nation, which were only united in the negative 
sense were opposed by that third of believing German men and 
women who had undertaken to restore the German people and 
Reich as against a world of internal and external opposition. 


A Miracle at the Eleventh Hour. 
The Salvation of Europe from Bolshevism. 

The general outline of the extent of the collapse at that time 
is gradually becoming faint. But one thing has not yet been 
forgotten. It appeared that only a miracle could save Germany 
at the eleventh hour. We National Socialists believed in this 
miracle. Our opponents laughed at our belief in it. The thought 
of releasing the nation from a decline which had lasted fifteen 
years by the sheer force of a new idea seemed to the non-National 
Socialists to be a fantasy, while the Jews and other enemies of 
the State regarded it as a small convulsive effort of the last 
remaining power of resistance, after the extinction of which 
not only Germany but the whole of Europe could be definitely 
destroyed. 

man the German -Reich sunk into’ the 
mobehevist chaos then this would have 
meprecipitated the entire Western civilisa- 
tion into a crisis of unimaginable extent. 
Only the most restricted and insular people can imagine that the 
Red plague would have faltered before the sacredness of the 
democratic idea or on the borders of the disinterested States. 


“the 


With Mussolini and Italian Fascism the 
salvation of Europe began at one end. Na- 
tional Socialists carried forward this 
salvation at the other end, and nowadays we 
witness in a further land the same drama of a courageous over- 
throw of the Jewish international attempt to annihilate the 
European world of culture. 

What are six years in the life of a single individual ? And 
what are they in the life of a nation ? In such a short space of 
time, development is seen as scarcely more than the symptom 
of a general stagnation, retrogression or advance. But the 
six years that now lie behind usin Germany 
are, tilled with the mighty events of-owr 
German history. On January 30, 1933, I entered the 
Wilhelmstrasse filled with the deepest care for the future of 
my people. To-day, six years later, I can speak to the first 
Greater German Reichstag. Truly indeed we are enabled perhaps 
more than ‘any other generation to gauge the highest sense of the 
proverb. “ What a change through God’s will”. 


In Six Years the Dreams of Centuries Fulfilled. 

Six yeabs sufficed to fulfil the dreams 
of centuries; one year to bring our people 
to\‘the enjoyment of that unity which was 
vainly striven-for longing of many 
generations. When I see you today gathered round me 
as representatives of our German people from all the provinces 
of the Reich, and know that the newly elected men of the Ost- 
mark and the Sudetenland are among you, I again feel myself 
under the mighty impression of the events 
of one year in which the developments of 
centuries took place. How much blood has been 
shed in vain for this object ? How many millions of German 
men for the last thousand years or more have trod the bitter 
path to a sudden or painful death in the conscious or unconscious 
service of this object ? How many others were condemned 
behind fortress and prison walls to end a life which they wished 
to give to Greater Germany ? How many hundreds of thousands 
have gone into the wide world in an endless stream of Germans 
afflicted by distress and misery, looking back for many years 
to the unhappy fatherland and still remembering it after genera- 
tions ? And now in one year the realisation of this dream has 
been accomplished. But not without struggle, as thoughtless 
citizens are apt to believe. 

Before this year of German unification 
stand nearly, /two* decades “of (fa nia ticad 
struggle for a political idea. Hundreds of thous- 
ands and millions staked their entire being, their physical and 
economic existence for this idea; they accepted derision and 
mockery just as willingly as they had for years accepted igno- 
minious treatment, disgraceful calumny and almost unbearable 
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terrorism. Innumerable bloody dead and wounded in all the 
German districts are the witnesses of this struggle. Moreover 
this success was won by a tremendous determination of will and 
by the force of bold and fanatical decisions. I say this because 
there is a danger that those who have the least practical share 
in the success of German unity are all too apt to claim for them- 
selves the merit of creating this Reich or regard all the events 
of 1938 as a matter of course which was long overdue and unfor- 
tunately merely brought about after it was overdue by National 
Socialism. I would say to these people that the carrying out of 
the events of this year calls for a strength of nerve of which 
such creatures do not possess a trace. They are the old incurable 
pessimists, sceptics and apathetic people whom we all know, 
who never played a positive part during our twenty years’ 
struggle and who now, after the victory has been won, wish to 
appear as the qualified experts of the national rebirth and make 
their critical observations. 


The Memorable Year 1988 and the Restoration of the Right 
of Seli-Determination of the Nations. 


I will now give a brief account of the historic 
oceurrences in the eventful tyear 1938, 

Among the 14 points which the American President 
Wilson guaranteed Germany on behalf of the Allies, in case 
she laid down her arms, as the foundations of the world peace 
that was to be reorganised, there was the elementary 
prinerple lot the peoplesmerre tl tere temo. i. 
determination. The peoples were not to be transferred 
like chattels by the arts of diplomacy from one sovereignty to 
another, but were to determine their life and political existence 
by the most sacred natural rights. The proclamation of this 
principle might have been of elementary importance. The fact 
is that in the ensuing period the Allies of those days made use 
of these principles whenever they might serve their selfish ends. 
Dhus German yo 1s4 nefused= the 2eéetupae-of 
her colonies under the pretext that one could not simply 
hand back the inhabitants there to Germany against their will. 
In 1918 no one had troubled himself about this. But in 1918, 
while in the name or self-determination people were coming 
forward as protectors of primitive races, the highly cul- 
tured German people was refused the gene- 
ralrights of man which had been previous- 
ly solemnly promised to it. Millions of German 
citizens were torn from the Reich against their will or prevented 
from uniting with the Reich. In the sharpest contradiction to 
the promise of the right of self-determination, the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles even prohibited the Anschluss of the Germans of 
the Ostmark with the Reich at the moment when attempts 
were being made there to give practical expression to the right 
of self-determination by open plebiscites. Attempts to bring 
about a change in the position by the recommended method 
of reasonable revision had all failed and were bound to fail 
in future in view of the well known attitude of the Versailles 
Powers. The revision article of the League Covenant had only 
a platonic meaning. 


Schuschnigg’s Breach of his Word and the Release of the Ostmark. 

I myself, as a son of the Ostmark, was filled with a holy desire 
to solve this question in order to bring my homeland back to 
the Reich. 

In January, 1988, I made the final re- 
solve in the course of this year somehow 
or other to+gain by struggle the right of 
self-determination for the 6,500,000 Ger- 
mans in Austria. 

1. I invited the then Federal Chancellor Schuschnigg to 
a conversation at Berchtesgaden and assured him that the 
German Reich would no longer tolerate a further oppression 
of these German comrades and that I therefore proposed to him 
to reach a final settlement of this problem by means of a reason- 
able and equitable agreement. I left no doubt in his mind that 


otherwise the freedom of these six and a half million Germans 
in the sense of the right of self-determination would be forcibly 
obtained by other means. The result was an agreement which 
gave grounds for the hope that this difficult problem would 
be solved by means of a general understanding. 

2. In my Reichstag speech on February 22nd I stated that 
the fate of the ten million Germans in Central Europe, who 
had been separated from the mother country against their will, 
could no longer be a matter of indifference for the Reich and that, 
in particular, further oppression and ill-treatment of these 
Germans must lead to the strongest counter-measures. 

A few days later Herr Schuschnigg decided to proceed to 
a striking breach of the understanding ‘reached at Berchtesgaden. 
His object was, by means of a foolish plebiscite forgery, to cut 
away the legal foundation for the national right of self-deter- 
mination and the will of these six and a half million Germans. 
On the evening of Wednesday, March 9th, I obtained information 
of this intention from Schuschnigg’s speech at Innsbruck. In 
the night from Wednesday to Thursday I ordered the mobilisa- 
tion of a number of German infantry and armoured car divisions 
with instructions to begin their march over the frontiers at 
8 a.m. on Saturday, March 12th, in order to liberate the Ostmark. 
On Friday, March 11th, the mobilisation of these army and 


SS units was completed, and they took up their positions on the — : 


same day. In the afternoon, however, Schuschnigg resigned 
under the pressure of events and of the rising masses of the 
people in the Ostmark. 

On Friday evening I was requested, in order to prevent 
unforeseeable internal disturbances in that country, to give 
orders for the German troops to march in. As early as 10 o’clock 
in the evening they crossed the frontier at many places. The 
general entry of the troops began at 6 a.m. and was greeted with 
immense joy by the population which now experienced its final 
liberation. On Sunday, March 13th, at Linz, I issued the two 
laws with which you are acquainted incorporating the Ostmark 
in the German Reich and requiring that the former Federal army 
should swear fidelity to me as the supreme commander of the — 
German defensive forces. Two days later the first great parade 
of the troops took place. . 

All this took place at a breath-taking speed. Our confidence 
in the speed and efficiency to strike of the new German army 
was not disappointed, but even excelled. Within a few days our 
conviction of the splendid value of this excellent instrument 
received its confirmation. The first election to the Greater 
German Reichstag on April 10 resulted in an overwhelming 
consent of the German nation. About 99 % voted in this sense. 


Benesh’ Provocatory Action and the Return of the Sudeten 
Germans to the Reich. 

A few weeks later, Czechoslovakia, with 
the aid of an international campaign of incitement carried out 
by certain newspapers and various politicians, inereased 
the oppression ofthe Germans living there. 
Nearly three and a half millions of our countrymen lived in 
Czechoslovakia in compact areas for the most part bordering 
on the frontiers of the Reich. Together with the Germans 
driven out in the last few decades by Czech terrorism, there are 
over four million people of German race who were retained in 
this State against their will and more or less ill-treated. No 
world Power with any honour would have looked on for very 
long at such conditions. The main person responsible for this 
development which made of Czechoslovakia the exponent of 
all hostile intentions directed against the Reich was Dr. Benesh. 
On the suggestion and with the co-operation of certain quarters 
abroad he carried out that Czechoslovak mobilisation in May 


of last year which was based on the intention, first, to provoke 


the German Reich and, second, to inflict on the German ia : 
a defeat in its international prestige. 

In spite of a statement sent twice on my behalf to the Czech 
President Benesh to the effect that Germany had not mobilised 
a single soldier and in spite of similar assurances given to the 


representatives of foreign Powers, the fiction was maintained 
and spread that Czechoslovakia on her part had been forced to 
‘ mobilise by a German mobilisation and that Germany had there- 
a fore been compelled to withdraw her own mobilisation and to 
___ give up her intentions. Dr. Benesh let the version get about 
: that the German Reich had been reassigned to its proper limits 
by the determination of his measures. As Germany had neither 
mobilised nor had any intention of attacking Czechoslovakia, 
this position was undoubtedly bound to lead to a severe loss of 
prestige for the Reich. I therefore decided on the 
erounds of this intolerable provocation, 
which was further strengthened by atruly 
miamous persecution and terrorisation 
ofour Germansthere,tosettlethe Sudeten 
Perman question finally .and radically. 
On May 28th, I gave the order 


1. to prepare for military action against this State as from 
October 2nd ; 
2. to extend the vast defensive front in the west at a rapid rate. 


In order to settle with Dr. Benesh and protect the Reich 
‘against other attempts to influence it or even to make threats 
against it, the mobilisation of 96 divisions was in the first 
place provided for, and these could be rapidly followed by a 
considerable further number of such units. The development 
in the middle and at the end of the summer and the position of 
the Germans in Czechoslovakia justified these preparations. 
The individual stages of the final settlement of this problem are 
a matter of history. Again the military preparations, which 
extended to the entire armed forces, the Blackshirts and Storm 
Troop Association and in the case of Austria also to the numerous 
bodies of police, stood the test in the most extraordinary manner. 
In the west, the efforts of Dr. Todt’s organisation, under the 
capable direction of its leader and thanks to the devotion of all 
the other officers, soldiers, men of the Reich Labour Service 
and workmen employed on this task, gave a final result such as 
never been considered possible in history. 

Pecertamn newspapers and politicians 
freee rest, of the sworld now affirm that 
Germanythreatened othernationsthrough 
feeovary blackmail’ this rests on a’ gross 
distortion of the facts. Germany in an area 
where neither Englishmennor other Western 
nations had anything to seek has restored 
fmemectht of self-determination for ten 
million German compatriots. 

“We did not threaten anyone ; we only defended ourselves 
against the attempt of a third party to interfere. I need not assure 
you that in the future too we shall not tolerate any attempt 
by the Western Powers to interfere in affairs which solely concern 
us for the purpose of preventing natural and reasonable solutions. 
We all, therefore, were happy when, by the initiative of our 
friend Benito Mussolini, and thanks to the readiness of Chamber- 

' Jain and Daladier, which must also be highly esteemed, the 
principles of an agreement could be found 
moich allowed not only of the peaceful 
Sauartion. of. a8 pressing affair but which 
beyond this could be regarded as an ex- 

@mple for the possibility of a generally 

7 Feasonable treatment and settlement of 

3 vital problems. But without the determination to reach 

Be. a settlement of this problem in one way or another, no such 

agreement of the European Great Powers would have been 
attained. 

Mf ‘The Sudeten German people had at the time also an opportun- 
ity of sanctioning the process of incorporation in the Greater 

German Reich by means of a free expression of their will. They 

gave their approval with the same overwhelming majority, as 
was shown in the election of the first Greater German Reichstag. 

_ We have thus before us a representation of the German people 

__ which can claim to be regarded as a truly constitutional body. 
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So much for the course of actual events in the historic year 
1938. 
1938 — A Year of the Victory of an Idea. 


But it seems to me today to be necessary to state before the 
nation that the year 19388 was primarily a year 
of the triumph of an idea. An idea has unified a 
nation in contrast with previous centuries when it was thought 
that this task should only be assigned to the sword. When 
the German soldiers entered the Ostmark and Sudetenland, 
they did so against the oppressors of the people there and as 
bearers of the National Socialist community to which all these 
millions of Germans had long been inwardly devoted and at- 
tached. The flag of the National Socialist Reich was borne by 
the Germans of the Ostmark and Sudetenland as a symbol in 
their hearts, despite all oppression. And this is the decisive 
difference between the creation of Greater Germany and similar 
attempts in past centuries. At that time it was desired to compel 
the German races to enter the Reich ; today the German nation 
has overcome the opponents of the Reich. In scarcely eight 
months one of the most remarkable revolutions of Europe was 
accomplished. 


While the opposition to any true unification of the Reich 
was formerly due to the supposed importance of individual 
races and countries or the egoism of German princes, on this 
occasion, after the internal enemies of the Reich had been 
removed, it was the international beneficiaries of German 
dissension who finally tried to take obstructive action. This 
time it was therefore no longer necessary to draw the sword 
to compel national unity, but merely to protect it against 
externa! toreats.. sie, young déven sive, fo tices 
Gish er okeqei ws too d LUwetre fire t-te st) b tae 
Ta ayigt Leyes 

A Glance at the Future. 

Today, after leading the German people and Reich for six 
years, I cannot look forward to the future without giving expres- 
sion to the profound confidence with which I am filled. The 
determination of the German national body, whose primary 
guarantors you, my deputies, are and will continue to be, gives 
me the certainty that, by whatever tasks our people are faced, 
the National Socialist State will sooner or later solve them, and 
that whatever the difficulties that confront us, the energy and 
courage of the leadership will overcome them. I am equally 
convinced that the German people, warned by a decade of 
unique historical teaching, will follow their leaders with supreme 
determination. 


False Foreign Diagnoses of German Economic Policy. 

We live in a time which is filled with the clamouring of demo- 
cratic champions of morals and world improvers. The utterances 
of these apostles might induce one to believe that the world is 
only waiting to save the German people from disaster in order 
to lead them back to the happy condition of cosmopolitan 
brotherhood and international readiness to help which we 
Germans had the opportunity to test so thoroughly in the 
fifteen years preceding the coming into power of National 
Socialism. From the speeches and newspapers of these democrats 
we hear every day of the difficulties to which we German are 
exposed. But there is a difference between the speeches of 
statesmen and the leading articles of their journalists, since 
the former either pity us or sanctimoniously recommend the 
well-tried old recipes which are well known to us and which 
unfortunately do not seem to be so effective in their own countries, 
while the journalists express their true opinions somewhat 
more candidly. They inform us in words of utmost glee and 
full of confidence that we either have a famine—or, pray God, 
will have one shortly,—that we are either going to the dogs 
owing to a financial crisis or to a crisis of production, and if that 
should not be the case then owing to a crisis of consumption. 
The cleverness of these democratic world doctors, however, 
does not always arrive at the same diagnosis. In this past 
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week one could read, in view of the increased concentration of 
the German will to self-preservation, 

1. That Germany might have a surplus of production, but 
would die of a lack of power of consumption. 

2. That Germany undoubtedly had an immense need of 
consumption, but would perish because of a lack of productive 
machinery. 

8. That we should collapse owing to the heavy debt burden. 

4. That we did not want to incur any debts, but would act 
also in this field with National Socialist methods against the very 
last sacred conception of private capitalism and that we there- 
fore—pray God—would perish. 

5. That the German people would revolt owing to their low 
standard of living. 

6. That the State could no longer maintain the high standard 
of living of the German people, &c. 

All these and many other similar theses of our democratic 
world economic theorists have their forerunners in the countless 
pronouncements during the time of the National Socialist 
struggle for power, and particularly in the last six years. These 
complaints and prophecies are only sincere in one thing—namely 
in the single honest democratic desire that the German people, 
and in particular the present National Socialist Germany, 
may finally perish. 

About one thing the German people and, above all, ourselves 
are certainly quite clear: Germany undoubtedly 
has°always been in a quite especially difii- 
cult economic situation. “Yes: since thes year 
1918 it has appeared to many as hopeless. To be sure, while 
after 1918 one simply surrendered to these difficulties 
or abandoned the rest of the world and was abandoned by it, 
National Socialism has broken this system of cowardly 
capitulation to an apparently unavoidable fate and has called up 
the natirons/will to seli-presery agvonn 

“This was not only embarked on with extraordinary resolu- 
tion, but—this I can certainly say to-day—it was also crowned 
with extraordinary success, so that I can announce two things : 

(1) Wie “are really fighting vastre me ned ous 
fight by staking ithe wiholer s olidmierces 
and energy of our people; and 

(2) Wiesshalt completely twin vpiteat teen be 
Indeed, we have won it. 


The Cause of the Economic Difficulties. 

Wherein; lies*the-causé, oly 211 our eeu. 
nomic difficulties? In the over-population of our 
living space. And here Ican put one fact and one ques- 
tion to those gentlemen critics in the Western and non- 
European democracies. 

Thefact+st he German wea gions livnesm wat 1 
135 people per square kilometre without 
any, external. help rand) wis how ts salaosine 
resierves:(of “Carlier days. Belumdere Glo, 
Ciesentire ts cesioi-Cherwortdmioredeqdnm ca are 
anda half, burdened with enormous debts, 
without colonies, it is nevertheless nour- 
ished and clothed and, moreover) hast no 
unemployed. 

And the questions Whiehwo ne soluoirTesoe 
called great democracies would be in a 
position to accomplish the same? If we have 
chosen different methods for this the reason was that we were 
living under special conditions which were forced on us. The 
conditions were so severe that the position of the other great 
States cannot be compared with ours. There are States on this 
globe where not 135 people, as in Germany, are living on a square 
kilometre but only between five and eleven. Large stretches of 
their fertile land are lying unploughed and they have at their 
disposal all imaginable raw materials—coal, iron, ores—and, yet 
they are not able to solve their own special problems, to reduce 
the number of their unemployed, or to master their own troubles. 


The representatives of these States swear to the world the 
quality of their democracies. Let them do so. 

When we in Germany had something like a democracy we 
had 7,000.000 unemployed, an indwWwetam 
which was on the verge of bankruptcy, and a society 
which was on the brink of revolugaomeee 
spite of our difficulties we have solved our problems, thanks to 
our present regime and our internal organisation. 

These representatives of foreign democracies are wondering 
that we regard our present regime as better than our former 
regime, and especially wonder that the German people sanction 
the present regime. Yet it is a regime which is backed by 99 per 
cent of the whole people, and is it not a different democracy 
from those democracies which are able to hold themselves in the 
saddle in many cases only by the most objectionable means of 
influencing elections ? 

But, in particular, how is it that they try to force on us 
something that we—in so far as it is a question of government 
by the people—already possess in a much clearer and better 
form ? But in so far as it is a question of the methods recom- 
mended, they have proved to be entirely useless in our country. 
They say in these States that they believe cooperation might 
nevertheless be possible between democracies and the so-called 
dictatorships. What are we to understand by this ? The ques - 
tion of the form of State or of thegoreauae 
sationofanationalcommunity is not under 
international consideration. It is quite indiffer- 
ent to us Germans what form of State other nations possess. 
It is a matter of complete indifference to us whether National 
Socialism, which happens to be our patent, just as Fascism is the 
Italian patent, is exported or not. We have no interest in it. 
We do not regard it as an advantage to supply the idea of Natio- 
nal Socialism, neither have we a cause to make war on other — 
nations because they are democratic. The assertion that National 
Socialist Germany will in the near future attack or divide up 
North or South America, Australia, China, or even the Nether- 
lands because other systems of government prevail there need 
only be complemented by the prophecy that after this we have 
the intention to occupy immediately the full moon. 

Our nation and our people have very severe economic condi- 
tions of life. The regime preceding us surrendered to these 
conditions and was not able to fight them. National So-_ 
cialism does not know the word ¢apit@iae 
tion either in domestic or in foreigie pers 
ties. It is filled with the brutal determination to tackle the 
problems which must be solved and solve them in this or that 
manner. And in view of existing conditions we must replace the 
means which we lack by extreme industriousness 
and extreme concentration of our working 
powers. He into whose mouth nature lets bananas grow 
naturally has an easier battle in life than the German peasant, 
who all the year round must labour in order to cultivate his 
fields. We do not tolerate critie1s Moe 
activity of the German peasant ff @iveegmems 
a care-free international reaper Of spammer 
nas. 

If certain methods of our economic policy appear to the rest 
of the world to be harmful then it may ponder the fact, that a 
hatred which from an economic point of view is as unreasonable 
as it is useless, especially on the part of the former victorious 
nations, is chiefly responsible for this. 


Germany’s Enforced Economic Position. 
The Folly of the Victors. 

I should like to explain to you and to the entire German 
people in a few words a situation which exists and which we 
must either put up with or change. Before the War, Germany 
was a flourishing world economic Power. She participated in 
international trade while respecting the economic laws generally 
applicable at that time and the methods of such trade. I do 
not need to waste any words on the necessity of participating 
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in such trade, for it would be arrogant to assume that God 
created the world only for one or two nations. 


Every nation has the right to safeguard 
ive lite on this earth. The German nation 
Popone of the oldest civilised nations: of 
Europe. Its contribution to the civilisation of mankind 
does not consist of phrases of politicians but of achievements 
independent of time, and that is constructive achievement. 
It has exactly the same right to take partin the opening 
Pmeotetnis world as any other people.) Never- 
theless, already in peace-time the economically childish idea was 
championed, at that time time in British quarters, that the 
Gestruction of Germany would increase 
Pewtish Commercial profits. 


Furthermore, there was the fact that they thought they 
saw in the Germany of that time already a factor that would 
not yield so easily to a world domination by Jewry. Thus from 
this quarter too every attempt was made to incite against 
Germany. 

The world war, which Germany simply slid into from some— 
at the time, doubtless wrongly understood—loyalty to an 
alliance, ended after four years with that fantastic appeal of the 
famous American President Wilson. These 14 points, to which 
four further ones were then added, represent the obligations 
solemnly undertaken by the Allied Powers on the grounds of 
which Germany laid down her arms. After the Armistice these 
obligations were broken in the most disgraceful way. Then 
began the mad attempt of the so-called victor States to convert 
the suffering of the war into a permanent war of peace. If this 
situation is to a large extent removed it has been done not by 
reason of the insight or of the reasonableness of the democratic 
statesmen but solely of the force of the German nation when 
it has pulled itself together again. The fact is, in any case, that at 
the end of the world war every reasonable consideration must 
have led to the conclusion that no visible victory had come out 
of it for any nation. The clever British economic article writers 
who formerly declared that the annihilation of Germany would 
increase the wealth of every single Englishman and the well- 
being of their country had to be silent for at least a certain time 
after the war when they were too badly given the lie by actual 
facts. 

In the last few months similarly ingenious discoveries have 
begun to crop up in the speeches of British politicians and in 
the leading articles of newspaper writers. 

Why was the war fought ? In order to annihilate German 
naval Power which occupied the second place ? The result 
was in any case that two other nations stepped before and in the 
place of Germany. Or to destroy German trade ? The annihi- 
lation of Germany’s trade has caused Britain at least as much 
harm as Germany herself. Britain and Englishmen have not 
become richer. Or, for some reason or other, to eliminate the 
German Reich ? The German Reich is to-day stronger than ever 
before. Or somehow to strengthen the Western democracies in 
the world ? This democracy in its earlier edition has been with- 
drawn and stamped into pulp in great parts of the world. From 
the shores of the Pacific and Eastern Asia to the rivers of the 
North Sea and on the coasts of the Mdeiterranean, other systems 
of State are extending with great speed. 

Every imaginable benefit from this war has been completely 
wiped out by the gigantic sacrifices, not only as regards human 
life or goods, but as regards the continuous burden on every 
production, particularly on the State budgets. But this was 
a fact which must and could be observed after the War. If this 
had been taken into account, different conclusions would have 
been reached in framing the Peace Treaties. It will be, for 
instance, for all future time the proof of an extraordinarily 
limited view in judging economic possibilities to look back at 
the amounts which were estimated in 1919 and 1920 as possible 
reparation payments. They are so far outside any economic 
reason that only a general desire for world destruetion can be 


regarded as a comprehensible cause of this procedure, which 
must otherwise be characterised as madness. For the position 
at that time was as follows: The war was waged primarily 
in order to exclude Germany from world trade. In pursuance 
of this object, therefore, Germany would have had to be converted 
into an autarchy by the Peace Treaty. This means that the other 
States, which felt themselves threatened by German world trade, 
ought to have placed at the disposal of the German people after 
the War a territory suitable for an autarchic mode of life, in 
which they could have found their own living without any longer 
affecting the rest of the world economically. They did not do 
this, but they waged a world war in order to exclude Germany 
from world trade—that was the only real reason for the behaviour 
of the war-mongers of that time—and imposed on the vanquished 
State a burden of reparations which could only be paid by 
redoubled activity on the world market. 

But this was not all. In order to keep Germany away from 
any autarchic activity they even deprived Germany of the 
colonial possessions which were acquired by purchase or treaty. 
This meant that the strongest people in Central Europe by a 
number of really ingenious manipulations was obliged to export 
more than formerly and at all costs, because now German 
exports had to be big enough to satisfy Germany’s own require- 
ments as well as additional and really insane reparation sums. 
In this connection, goods worth three or four Marks had in 
practice to be exported in order. to pay one Mark of reparations, 
for in the long run these immense sums could only be paid out 
of profits and not out of substance. As Germany was not in the 
position to comply with these obligations the victorious nations 
still encouraged by loans the entry of German economic competi- 
tion on the world market after ten to twelve million men had 
previously had to bleed to death in order to purge the trade 
enemy from it. This madness led to an over-increase and finally 
all national economics broke up. It brought about the severest 
currency crisis, it may be mentioned in passing. 

The whole attitude of the so-called vic- 
forsPowers aitersthe end of thevworhd was 
Was as Unneasonable- asvirréesponsi ble. Tine 
rape of the German colonies was morally 
apytinimstice, economically:a>@larip goon 
Chena d tresis; politically elalLts. mm oO fiy ese 
bases t. ba tt0 necisnt em, pte de to rca ll ei t sim pier 
Soa pid 2 

There should really have been sufficient authority in the year 
1918 after the termination of the war to introduce a reasonable 
settlement of international problems. The absence of such a 
settlement cannot be excused by declaring that the nations 
were too heated to listen to the voices of reasonable statesmen. 
This would, indeed, not exactly speak in favour of the democra- 
cies. The statesmen themselves had no conception of what they 
did and of the consequences which must arise from them. The 
decisive problem at the end of the war was more acute than it 
was before the war. It was quite simply a question of 


“ Haves”? and “ Have-Nots”’. 

How can a just and reasonable partici- 
pation ofsablvoreat nations 1m thie riches 
of the world be assured? For no one can seriously 
believe that in the long run, as in the case of Germany, a mass 
of 80,000,000 highly cultured people could be simply condemned 
as pariahs, or, by reproaching them with any ridiculous claim 
that had arisen from an earlier coercion, could force them to 
keep quiet for ever. And this is valid not only for Germany 
but for all people in a similar position. 

Tinehtio thowing isielear ~Kither the riehes 
of the world are distributed by foree—then 
Chase distrpbuwtion. wll scontinwe to! .xpige 
rLene 6 fr om!s time to vetimera corre tion 
through force—or the distribution takes 
place according to the idea of fairnesss 
and also of reason. But then fairness and 
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presasonimust redlly serve justice and, win 
thetione run, utility.’ To assume, howewex, 
that God allowed afew people first to take 
possession of the world by force and then 
to defend the robbery with moral theories 
may perhaps be reassuring and above all, 
pleasing forthe possessors, but forthe non- 
possessors itis unimportant and unterest- 
infiand not binding. 

The problem, moreover, is not solved by a very great states- 
man merely declaring with a sneer that there were nations who 
were “have” nations and therefore the others were for 
all time to become “have nots”. These profound views 
may perhaps serve in the interior of capitalistic democracies 
as a guide in solving their social problems. The nations truly 
ruled by their peoples decline such theories at home as well as 
in their external relations. No nation has been born to be a 
have-not or a have, but the conditions of ownership in this world 
have resulted from the course of historic development. It may 
be imagined that in the course of lengthy periods of time nations 
appear to leave the arena of historic events owing to crises at 
home. But to believe that any European nation, such as the 
Germans or the Italians, would disappear for all time to come as 
parties with equal rights in history—not only as passive but 
also as active forces in moulding life—would be a great delusion. 


Germany’s Colonial Demand. 

The situation so far as Germany is concerned is very simple. 
The Reich numbers 80,000,000 people—that is, more than 135 
to the square kilometre. The great German colonial 
propertres whieh the Reich hadvacguired 
in’peacetime by treaties and purchases have 
been stolen, and thatin spite ofthe solemn 
assurancé, of the Americen President wae- 
son, which formed the basis on which we 
laid down our arms. The pretext that these colonial 
properties had no importance anyway would only be an induce- 
ment to return them to us with an even lighter heart. The 
pretext that this would not be possible because Germany would 
not know what what to do with them as she had not previously 
done anything with them is ridiculous. Germany got her colonial 
possessions only late. She could not develop them in such a 
comparatively short time, and before the war was not faced 
with the appalling distress to to-day. This pretext, therefore, 
is Just as stupid as it would be to deny a nation’s ability to 
build a railway because a hundred years ago they did not have 
a railway. The further objection that the colonial possessions 
could not be given back because Germany would thereby gain 
a strategic position is a monstrous attempt to dispute the uni- 
versal rights of a nation and a people. 

There can be no other explanation. Germany was in any 
case the only State that had not raised a colonial army, 
relying on the terms of the Congo Act which the Allies subse- 
quently broke, but Germany does not need her 
colonial possessdons .in. tomer, to, raise 
armies—the wealth of population of her 
own race is sufficient for that—but for 
her economic relief. Even if we are not believed, 
that is quite beside the point and does not alter our right. Such 
an objection would only be justified if the rest of the world too 
were willing to give up its bases and were only compelled to 
maintain them as a result of the re-establishment of German 
colonies. 

At the moment the fact is that a nation of 80,000,000 people 
does not want in the long run to be assessed differently from 
any other people. All these arguments show in their lack of 
veracity and their meagreness that fundamentally it is all a 
question of power and that reason and fairness are not in the 
least taken into consideration. For from the point of view of 
reason the same grounds which were formerly advanced for 
stealing the colonies to-day speak in favour of their return. 


Germany and World Trade. 


The lack of her own economic sphere — 


of development compels Germany to cover ~ 
her vital needs through a growing parting 
cipation in international world trade) @mauem 


thus in barter. 

For one thing must be clear, especially to the countries which 
possess enormous economic possibilities, either on account of 
the great extent of the mother country or as a result of great 
additional colonial territories, namely that the economic existence 
of a nation cannot be maintained without a sufficient supply 
of foodstuffs and without certain essential raw materials. If 
both are lacking a nation is forced to participate in world trade 
under all circumstances, and perhaps to an extent which may be — 
undesirable to other countries. : 

Only a few years ago when conditions forced Germany to 
adopt her Four-year Plan, to our great astonishment we heard 
from the lips of British politicians and statesmen the reproach. — 
which at that time sounded so sincere, that Germany was with- 
drawing from the sphere of international economics, even from 
world economic relations and was thus retiring into regrettable 
isolation. I replied to Mr. Eden that this apprehension was 
perhaps a little exaggerated and if it was meant aft all sincerely 
was not admissible. 

Conditions to-day make it quite impossible for Germany to 
withdraw from world trade. They simply compel us by the mere 
force of necessity to participate in it under all circumstances 
even when the form of our participation perhaps does not satisfy 
one country or another. 

In this connection I must add that the reproach that world 
trade is declining through the German methods of 
a mutual exchange of goods can, if it is correct at 
all, only be addressed to those who are to blame for this develop- 
ment, and they are the States with an international capitalist 
outlook which by their currency manipulations arbitrarily dis- 
turb every fixed relationship between individual currencies as it 
suits their own egoistic needs. But under these circumstances 
the German system of exchanging for every piece of honest work 
an equally honest piece of work is a more decent process than 
payment in foreign currency which a year later will be devalued 
by so-and-so much per cent. 

If certain countries combat the German system this is done 
in the first instance because through this German method of 
trading the tricks of international currency and Bourse specula- 
tion have been abolished in favour of honest business transac- 
tions. Germany, moreover, does not force her trading methods 
on anybody else, but neither does she let any parliamentary 
democrat lecture her on the principles on which she shall or may 
act. : 
We are buyers of good foodstuffs and raw materials and 
suppliers of equally good commodities. It is clear that everything 
which an economic entity cannot produce in the territory in 
which its own currency circulates can only be imported as 
additional commodities by an increased turnover in exports. 
But since a nation which has insufficient freedom of movement 
economically is imperatively forced to import foreign raw 
materials and foodstuffs, its economic system by doing so is 
acting under the most imperious force which exists—namely, 
the force of necessity. By trying to satisfy a large part of her 
requirements in her economic domain, which has been developed 
by the Four-year Plan, the German nation is freeing foreign — 
markets from German competition. What cannot be solved 
satisfactorily from the economic point of view with the resources 
which are actually at our disposal to-day must find its solution 
through our participation in world trade. The pressure 
under which German economic policy is 
placed in this connection is so great staan 
no threats by capitalistic means can hold 
us back from this economic activity, for the 
impelling power does not lie, as I have already pointed out, 


in the desire for gain of capitalistic entrepreneurs, but in the 
distress of an entire national economy which was simply imposed 
on us by the fault of others. 

It is a matter of complete indifference what régime looks 
after the interests of the German nation. The decisive matter 
is that they are looked after. That means that even a different 
régime could not neglect these necessities which are based on 
economic facts. It would have to act in the same way as the 
present régime if it did not want to fail in its duties and expose a 
great nation to ruin, that is to say, not only economic but human 
decline. 

Capital Represented by Working Capacity. 

Pie effects!’ of the reparations policy 
have not only cured the German people of a number of illusions, 
but of numerous economic ideologies and financial doctrines 
which have almost been invested with the sanctity of theolo- 
gical dogmas. If suffering has ever opened anyone’s eyes, it has 
opened those of the German people. Under the compulsion of 
this need we have learnt, in the first place, to take full account of 
ere most essential: capital of anation— 
namely, of its capacity to work. All thoughts of a 
gold reserve and foreign exchange fade before the industry and 
efficiency of well-planned national productive resources. 

We can smile to-day at an age when economists were seriously 
of the opinion that the value of currency was determined by the 
reserves in gold and foreign exchange lying in the vaults of the 
national banks and, above all, was guaranteed by them. Instead 
of that we have learnt to realise that the value of a currency lies 
in the nation’s power of production, that a rising volume of pro- 
duction sustains a currency and under certain circumstances 
even increases its value, while falling production must sooner 
or later lead to a depreciation of the currency. Thus at a time 
when the financial and economic prophets in other countries were 
predicting our collapse every three or six months, the National- 
Socialist State stabilized the value of its currency by increasing 
production to an extraordinary extent. A natural relationship 
was established between Germany’s increasing production and 
the amount of money in circulation. 

Prices were kept stable by every means, but this was only 
rendered possible by the fact that wages had remained stable. 
The increase in national wealth achieved in Germany during the 
last six years corresponds to the increase in production—that 
is to say, to the increase in the amount of productive work. 
Thus it has become possible not only to allow 7 million unemployed 
to earn wages, but to ensure to their higher income the maximum 
purchasing power—that is to say, to every mark paid out to 
them there corresponds immediately in the same ratio an increase 
of value in our national production. In other countries the 
opposite method has been adopted : production is reduced and 
the wealth of the people increased by means of rising wages, with 
the result that the purchasing power of money is diminished and 
in the end the currency has to be devaluated. I admit that the 
German method as such is apt to be less popular, as it simply 
means that every rise in wages can necessarily come only from 
an increase in production, so that production is the first con- 
sideration and wage increases are secondary or, in other words, 
the incoporation of seven million unemployed in the ranks of 
labour was not—and is not—primarily a wages problem, but 
simply a question of production. But it is not till the last labour 
resources in Germany are utilized that any further increase in 
the total amount of work done, whether through more intensive 
work or a greater degree of rationalization of technical processes, 
will lead to a more extensive participation of the individual in 
the increased consumption and in that way to a practical 
increase in wages. 


‘Limits to Increase of Output in the Matter of Food Supplies. 

We are well aware that in one field there can be no such 
increase of output: that of food supplies. What 
the German farmer manages to produce from the German soil 


___ is astounding and scarcely credible and he merits our unstinted 
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thanks. There is a point, however, where nature set the limit to 
any further intensification of effort. That means that if some 
change does not take place German consumption power would 
find its natural limitation in the maximum production of food 
supplies. The situation which would then arise could only be 
overcome in two ways : 

1. By means of additional imports of foodstuffs—that is, 
an increased export of German products which would necessitate 
the importation of at least some of the raw materials necessary 
for their manufacture, with the result that only a proportion of 
import proceeds would be available for the purchase of food- 
stuffs ; or 

2. The extension of our nation’s living space so that in our 
domestic economy the problem of Germany’s food supplies can 
be solved. 

As the second solution is, for the time being, not yet feasible 
by reason of the continued blindness of the one-time victorious 
Powers, we are forced to occupy ourselves with the first. In 
other words, wé must €xport rm? ord ere te 
buy faodstuifs,and,moreover, as theseexe 
ports require raw materials -allbrot: whiten 
wie do not possess we are fCoreed *to:expume 
still’more-in ‘order to assure ourselves on 
these,extra> raw mia tert alls. 


The Problem of Daily Bread. 

This necessity is consequently not of a capitalistic kind, as 
perhaps may be the case in other countries, but arises out of the 
most desperate need with which a nation can be faced—t he 
need forits daily bread. And when the statesmen of 
other countries threaten us with all kinds of economic counter- 
measures I can only give the assurance that in such a case a despe- 
rate economic struggle would ensue which would be easy for us 
to carry out—easier for us than for the over-satisfied nations, 
because our leading idea would be a very simple one. The 
German nation must live—that means ex- 
port or die—and [I assure all the international sceptics 
that Germany will not die, least of all for this reason, but that 
it will live. If need be it will place all the production resources 
of our new National Socialist community at the disposal of its 
leaders to begin such a struggle and to see it through. As for 
the leaders themselves, I can give the assurance that they are 
prepared to do their utmost. The ultimate solution of this 
problem in a reasonable way, however, will not be possible until 
human reason is victorious over the greed of some nations 
—that is, until the fact be grasped that to persist in such an 
injustice is economically as well as politically of no advantage, 
indeed, insane. 

The Unprofitable Theft of Colonies. 

How economically unreasonable the effects of such stubborn 
intolerance are can be ascertained from the following :—In 1918 
the war was over, in 1919 the colonies were taken 
away from Germany. They are of no economic value 
whatsoever to their new possessors. They can be neither opened 
up nor intensely exploited. Their seizure was part of the dis- 
criminatory action taken against a nation of 80 millions under the 
terms of the 447 Articles of the dictated Treaty of Versailles. 
The others resolved at the time to make life on an equal footing 
with other nations impossible for the German people for all time. 
What was the consequence of this policy of hatred ?—econo- 
mically, the destruction of any reasonable re-establishment of 
world trade; and on the military side, the maintenance of a 
position of inferiority for the vanquished in the matter of arma- 
ments, which was bound sooner or later to provoke violent 
rejection. 

Insi9s8 and 1934 Iomade-one: offer after 
another to set reasonable limits to arma- 
ments. They were coldly rejected , as was 
the claim for the return of the stolen Ger- 
man colonial possessions. If these gifted states- 
men and politicians in the other countries draw up an account 
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of the net profits which have accrued to them from the military 
and colonial inequality, then they will perhaps hardly be able 
to contest that they have already paid far too much for their 
supposed military superiority and the wonderful colonial pos- 
sessions they took from Germany. 

Economically it would have been wiser to have reached a 
reasonable agreement with Germany in regard to the colonies 
and European politics rather than to have taken a course which 
perhaps yields enormous dividends to the international arma- 
ments profiteers but at the same time forces the gravest burdens 
on the nations. 

I estimate that the 3,000,000 square kilometres of German 
colonial possessions which have fallen to Britain and France, 
together with the refusal to accept Germany on a basis of political 
and military equality, will in a short time cost Britain alone 
20 milliard gold marks, and I am afraid that in the not-too- 
distant future this sum will increase at an even greater rate, 
with the result that so far from yielding golden profits the 
former German colonies cost a great deal. 

The objection could be raised that this would also apply to 
Germany. Granted it is no great pleasure for us either. There 
igpone ditfieren ceshetween asi, We ames. nue 
gling for a vital right without which we 
cannotcin the long run live.) Whereas the 
othersiare struggling to vuphold anny us: 
tice whichis only ae burdened of th ems m0 
yields no profit whatever. 


Incresase of Output and Production. 
New Chapter of Economic Policy. 


Under the present circumstances the only way open to us is 
to continue our economic policy of trying to produce the utter- 
most from the territory at our disposal. 

This forces us to make ever more strenuous efforts to increase 
output and production. It forces us to carry out the 
Four =Year Plan moreresolutely than ever. 
It also leads us however to mobilize ever greater resources of 
working capacity. In this way we are approaching a new chapter 
in German economic policy. Whereas during the first six years 
of our government it has been the aim and object of our economic 
policy to find useful employment for all those resources of work- 
ing power which were still lying fallow, so in the coming years it 
will be our task carefully to review all our resources of working 
capacity, systematically to regulate their employment, to achieve 
better results with the same effort by nationalization and im- 
proved organization (especially on the technical side) and in 
this way to economize energy for further production. This in 
turn forces us to open the capital market to a greater degree for 
the purpose of technical developments of our enterprises and, 
conversely, to relieve it of calls made by the State. 

To this purpose trade and industry and finance must neces- 
sarily be more closely concentrated. In this connection I am 
resolved to complete the transformation of the 
Reichsbank decreed on January 30, 1937, by changing it 
from a bank under international influence to a purely German 
bank of issue. 

If some other countries complain that thereby yet another 
German undertaking would lose its international features and 
charateristics, then we can only reply that we are absolutely 
determined that every institution in our national life shall have 
primarily German—that is National Socialist—features, and this 
should be an indication to the rest of the world of how wrong it is 
to reproach us with wanting to foist German ideas on to other 
countries and how much more justified National Socialist Ger- 
many would be in complaining that the other countries still try 
incessantly to force their views on us. 

I regard it as the duty of every German man and woman to 
support the leaders of the Reich in their economic policy in 
every possible way, to be mindful—whether they live in town or 
country—of the fact that the foundation of German economic 
policy is not to be found in any financial theories, but in one 
very simple truth about production—namely the paramount 


importance of the production of commodities. The fact that we 
have other supplementary problems to face—that is to say that 
we are obliged to employ a large percentage of our national 
labour power for national armaments which are not in themselves 
productive—is to be regretted but cannot be helped. Ultima- 
tely the economy of the present Reich will stand or fall with its 
external political security and it is better to realize this in time 
than too late. I therefore regard it as the supreme duty of the 
National-Socialist Government to do everything humanly pos- 
sible to strengthen, our national defemoess 
I rely on the good sense and especially on the memory of the 
German people. For the days of German defencelessness were 
not those of greatest international, political or even economic 
equality, but on the contrary: they were days of the most 
humiliating treatment ever dealt out to a great nation and of 
the worst extortion. We have no reason to assume that if, at 
any time in the future, Germany were to suffer a second fit of 
weakness, her fate would be different. On the contrary, some of 
those very men who once hurled the firebrands of war into the 
world are still endeavouring to-day—either on their own initia- 
tive or as the pawns of others in the game of inciting the nations 
against one another—to increase enmities and so to prepare the 
way for a new outbreak of strife. 


The Hatred of the Totalitarian States. 


There is one thing especially which should not be forgotten : 
In certain democracies it is apparently one of the special pre- 
rogatives of political democratic life to cultivate an artificial 
hatred of the so-called totalitarian stapes. 
A flood of reports is let loose, the aim being to stir up public 
opinion against nations which have done nothing to harm the 
other nations and have no desire to harm them and which, 
indeed, have been for years the victims of harsh injustice. 

When we defend ourselves against such warmongers as Mr. 
Duff Cooper, Mr. Eden, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Ickes and the 
rest, our action is denounced as an encroachment on the sacred 
rights of the democraties. According to the way these gentlemen 
see things they are entitled to attack other nations and other 
Governments but no one is entitled to defend himself against 
such tactics. 

I need hardly assure you that as long as the German Reich 
continues to be a sovereign State no English or American poli- 
tician will be able to forbid our Government to reply to 
such attacks. And the arms that we are forging are our 
guarantee for all time to come that we shall remain a sovereign ~ 
State—as does also our choice of friends. 

Actually the assertion that Germany is planning an attack 
on America could be disposed of with a mere laugh, and one 
would prefer to pass over in silence the insistent agitation of 
certain British warmongers. But we must not forget this— 

1. Owing to the political structure of these democratic States 
it is possible that a few months later these warmongers might 
themselves be in the Government. 

2. We therefore owe it to the security of the Reich to bring 
home to the German people in good time the truth about these 
men. 

The German nation has no feeling of hatred towards Britain, 
America, or France—all it wants is peace and quiet, but these 
other nations are continually being stirred up to hatred of 
Germany and the German people by Jewish and non-Jewish 
agitators. If the warmongers were to achieve what they are 
aiming at, our own people would be landed in a situation for 
which they would be psychologically quite unprepared, and 
which they would thus fail to grasp. 

I therefore consider it necessary that from now on our pro- 
paganda and our press should always make a point of answering 
these attacks and above all bring them to the notice of the Ger- 
man people. The German nation must know who the men are 
who want to bring about a war by hook or by crook. It is my 
conviction that these people are mistaken in their calculations, 
for when once National Socialist propaganda is devoted to the 
answering of the attacks we shall succeed just as we succeeded 
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inside Germany itself in overcoming by the convincing power 
of our propaganda the Jewish world enemy. The nations 
weil*soon’ come to réalize that National- 
Bocialist Germany does not desire hosti- 
lity to other nations, that all assertions regarding 
agressive designs on the part of our people against foreign nations 
are either born of morbid hysteria or are lies fabricated by 
individual politicians from motives of self-preservation and that 
in certain countries these lies are designed to help unscrupulous 
commercial adventurers in their endeavours to save their 
money : that in particular international Jewry hopes by this 
means to satisfy its craving for revenge and for profit, but that 
these lies represent the most shameless slander ever indulged in 
at the expense of a great and peace-loving people. For, after 
all—to take an example—German soldiers have never fought on 
American soil save in the cause of American liberties, while 
American soldiers were fetched over to Europe to help strangle a 
nation which was fighting for its freedom. Germany did not 
attack America: America attacked Germany and (as the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry of the American House of Representatives 
found) for no compelling reason, but merely from capitalist 
motives. 
The Jewish Question. 


Let no-one make any mistake about one thing: there is no 
possibility of these attempts having the slightest influence on 
Germany in the matter of the settlement of her Jewish 
question. In this connection, I should like to say this: 
it is really pitiable to see how the whole world sheds tears for 
the poor tortured Jews, while obstinately refraining from per- 
forming what must in that case be its obvious duty—namely, 
to help them. The arguments adduced to excuse the neglect 
of this duty all tell in favour of the German and Italian thesis. 
It is maintained : 


1. ‘We’—that is, the democracies ‘are unable to take the 
Jews’. Now, in these Empires, the average population is less 
than 10 per square kilometre, while Germany has to feed 135 
per sq. kilometre, though she of course can keep these people. 

2. We are assured that they cannot take them unless for 
instance they receive from Germany a certain capital sum for 
emigration. 


For centuries Germany was good enough to accept these 
people although, apart from contagious political and other 
diseases, they have brought us nothing. What they possess today 
has been acquired by them at the expense of the Germans, who 
are not as cunning as they, by means of every kind of shady 
transaction. We are to-day making good the harm these people 
have done. When the German people were deprived of the whole 
of the savings they had accumulated by decades of honest work, 
thanks to the inflation begun and carried out by Jews, when the 
rest of the world took from the German people their whole 
foreign capital and confiscated all their colonial possessions, 
these humanitarian considerations apparently carried no weight 
with the democratic statesmen. I can assure these gentlemen 
that, thanks to the brutal education we received from the 
democrats for fifteen years, we have become completely harden- 
ed against all outbreaks of sentimentality. We have known 
what it is, after over 800,000 children had died from hunger and 
under-nourishment at the end of the war, to have nearly a million 
head of milch-cows taken away from us under the cruel terms 
of a dictated treaty imposed upon us by the democratic world 
apostles of humanitarianism, as a peace treaty. We have known 
what it is to have over a million German prisoners of war detained 
in captivity for a year after the termination of hostilities for no 
reason. We had to submit to well over 1 14 million Germans 
in our frontier districts being deprived of all they possessed and 


being driven out with whips with scarcely more than the clothes | 


on their backs. We were compelled to look helplessly on when 
millions of our compatriots were torn from us, without their 
being consulted or given the faintest possibility of keeping 
themselves alive. I could give dozens more of the most gruesome 
instances. Let them keep their humanitarianism to themselves. 


The German nation does not wish its affairs to be determined or 
governed by a foreign race. France for the French, England for 
the English, America for the Americans and Germany for the 
Germans ! We are determined to prevent a foreign race, which 
managed to seize all leading positions, from digging itself in and 
we intend to get rid of them. We have hundreds of thousands 
of most intelligent farmers’ and workmen’s children, whom we 
will train and are training, so that they, together with our other 
educated classes, may one day occupy the leading posts in the 
State, and not the members of a foreign race. German culture 
is, as its name implies, German and not Jewish and will therefore 
be entrusted to the care and stewardship of our own people. 
When the world cries out in hypocritical horror at the barbaric 
expulsion from Germany of such indispensable and culturally 
valuable people, we can only express surprise at the conclusions 
which are drawn from this, for how thankful they ought to be 
to us for releasing these splendid upholders of culture and handing 
them over to other countries. They cannot, on their own showing, 
adduce one single reason for their refusal to accept these valuable 
people. It is not clear why the German people, of all others, 
should be expected to keep the members of this race, while the 
countries which are such enthusiastic admirers of these ‘splendid 
people’ are now suddenly refusing to have them on every kind 
of pretext. In my opinion, the sooner this question is solved the 
better, for Europe will have no quiet as long as the Jewish 
question remains unsolved. It. is not impossible that, sooner or 
later, an agreement may be reached in Europe on this question 
even between such nations as would not easily reach an under- 
standing with one another in any other way. The world has 
space enough for all and the idea that the Jewish race was 
intended by God to provide a percentage of parasites for the 
backs of other nations and of consumers of the fruits of their 
labours must be finally jettisoned. Jewry will, like other nations, 
have to make up its mind to devote itself to solid constructive 
work, or it will sooner or later be faced with a crisis of unimagi- 
nable gravity. 


There is another thing I should like to say on this day, which 
may well be a memorable one—and not only for us Germans. 
In my life I have often been a prophet, but I have usually been 
laughed at. During the time of my struggle for power, it was the 
Jews who laughed most at my prophecy that I would one day 
be at the head of the State in Germany and would then solve the 
Jewish problem among many others. I think those roars of 
laughter have already begun to stick in the throats of the Jews 
of Germany. I will venture upon another prophecy : if inter- 
national financial Jewry should succeed once more in flinging 
the nations again into a world war, the result will not be Bolshe- 
visation and the victory of Jewry, but the destruction of the 
Jewish race in Europe ! 


The Religious Question. 


For the time when the non-Jewish peoples were helpless 
against propaganda is over. National-Socialist Germany and 
Faxist Italy possess institutions which enable them, if necessary, 
to enlighten the world on the substance of a question of which 
some nations are instinctively aware, while yet in ignorance 
of its scientific explanation. As things are at present, Jewry 
may be able to carry on its agitation in certain States under the 
protection of a press controlled by it, the cinema, propaganda 
by wireless broadcasts, the theatre, literature, etc. If however 
Jewry should ever succeed in inciting the masses in the various 
countries to a conflict, which would be quite senseless and could 
only serve Jewish interests, the process of enlightenment to 
which, in Germany alone, Jewry has totally succumbed within 
the space of a few years, will once more prove effective. The 
peoples of the world do not wish to die on the battlefield again 
so as to enable this international race without roots in the soil 
of any country to earn money by war profiteering and to satisfy 
their Old Testament spirit of revenge. The old Jewish slogan 
“ Workers of the world, unite!” will be drowned by another 
born of a more lofty understanding : “ Creative members of all 
nations, recognize your common enemy.” 
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One of the reproaches levelled against Germany in 
the so-called democracies is that National-Socialist 
Germany {i1s<-an..anti=sreligious<-S tates -In 
answer to that, I would like to make the following solemn decla- 
ration before the whole German people : 


1. No-one has yet been persecuted in Germany because of 
his religion, and no-one will be persecuted for that reason. 

2. Since January 30th 1933, the National-Socialist State 
had made the following sums available for both Churches from 
public revenues through the competent Government depart- 
ments : 


In the financial year 1933: 180 million Reichmarks 


» » 1984 : 170 » » 
» » 1985 ; 250 » » 
» » 1986 : 320 » » 
» » 1937 : 400 » » 
» » 1938 : 500 » » 


To this must be added roughly 85 million Reichmarks per 
annum from grants from the (Federal) States and approximately 
7 million Reichmarks from grants of the Communes and Associa- 
tions of Communes. Apart from this, the churches are between 
them the largest land-owners next to the State. The value of the 
land and forests in their possession amounts to more than 10 
milliards of Reichmarks and the revenue from this land may be 
estimated at over 300 millions per annum. Then come the 
innumerable donations, legacies and in particular the proceeds 
of their church collections. Moreover, in the National-Socialist 
State, the Church is in many respects accorded especially favour- 
able treatment in the matter of taxation, donations, legacies etc. 
being free of tax. Thus—to put it mildly—it is shameless 
impertinence, for foreign politicians especially, to dare to talk 
of hostility to religion in the Third Reich. Should the German 
Churches however really regard the present position as intolera- 
ble, the National-Socialist State will always be ready to draw a 
serict dividing. line beLiweeen, Clawrneh van d 
State, as has been done in France and America. 

I should only like to ask one question: what sums have 
France, England or the U.S.A. made available for their Churches 
through the State from public revenues during the same period ? 

3. The National-Socialist State has neither closed a single 
church nor prevented the holding of a single service, nor has 
it ever sought to influence the form of a service. It has exercized 
no influence on the tenets or the creed of any confession. In the 
National-Socialist State everyone is free to seek salvation in 
his own way. The National-Socialist State will however take 
stern measures to make priests who, instead of being God’s 
ministers, choose to regard it as their mission to decry our present 
Reich, its institutions or its leaders, realize that no-one is allowed 
to undermine the State and that priests, so soon as they place 
themselves on the wrong side of the law, will be called to account 
by the law in exactly the same way as any other German citizens. 
I may mention that there are tens of thousands of clergymen of 
all Christian confessions who fulfil their religious duties as well 
—or probably better—than the political agitators, without ever 
coming into conflict with the laws of the State. The State regards 
it as its business to protect such clergymen. To destroy enemies 
of State is its duty. 

4. The National-Socialist State is neither prudish nor hypo- 
critical, but there are certain moral principles whose 
observance is in the interests of the biological health of a nation, 
which we therefore allow no-one to violate. Sodomy or 
offences against children will be punished in this State, by 
whomsoever committed. When, five years ago, certain heads 
of the National-Socialist Party committed such offences, they 
were shot. When other public or private persons (not excepting 
priests) commit the same offences, they will be punished accord- 
ing to law with imprisonment or penal servitude. Violation by 
priests of any other vows of chastity which they may take does 
not concern us in the slightest and no word about such things 
has ever appeared in our press. Only once has this State inter- 
vened in the internal administration of the Churches ; namely, 


when in 1983 I myself endeavoured to convert the Protestant 
Federal Churches (Landeskirchen) in Germany, which were 
powerless because disunited, into one great and powerful Reich 


Church. This attempt failed as a result of the opposition of 


individual bishops. The attempt was abandoned, for, after all, 
it is not our business to defend or strengthen the Evangelical 
Church by force agains its own representatives. 

When foreign countries and especially certain democratic 


statesmen take up the cudgels so vigorously for individual German ~ 


clergymen, this can only be for political motives, as these same 
statesmen kept silence when in Russia hundreds of thousands 
of priests were massacred or burned alive, and when in Spain 
ten thousands of priests and nuns were slaughtered in a most 
brutal manner or given over to the flanes when still alive. They 
were and are unable to deny these facts, but they kept silence 
and continue to do so, while, as I must point out to the demo- 
cratic statesmen, after these massacres many National-Socialist 
and Fascist volunteers placed themselves at the disposal of 
General Franco in order to assist him in preventing this Bolsheyist 
orgy of bloodshed from spreading to Europe and thus affecting 
the greater part of civilized mankind. For it was only concern 
for European culture and true civilization which caused Germany 
to take sides in this fight between nationalist Spain and her 
Bolshevik destroyers. The fact that in certain countries people 
are unable to conceive of anyone acting from such unselfish 
motives shows the mentality prevailing in those countries in a 
sorry light. National-Socialist Germany took a hand in General 
Franco’s rising simply and solely from an earnest desire that he 
might succeed in freeing his country from a danger to which 
Germany once nearly succumbed. Consequently it cannot be 
sympathy with or pity for persecuted servants of God which has 
awakened the interest of democratic statesmen in individual 
clergymen who have come into conflict with the law in Germany, 
but it is the enemy of the State who compels their interest. Let 
those concerned note one thing: we shall protect the German 
priest as a minister of God, but the priest as a political enemy 
of the German Reich we shall destroy. We believe that this is the 
best way to check a tendency which—as we see from what has 
happened in Spain—might otherwise lead but too easily to coun- 
termeasures liable to assume incalculable proportions. 

In this connection, I should like to make the following state- 
ment on a matter of principle. There seems to be an idea in 
certain circles abroad that a particularly ostentatious expression 
of sympathy with people who have come into conflict with the 
law in Germany will ease their lot. Possibly they hope to be able 


to exercise a terroristic influence upon the German Government ~ 


in this direction by means of certain methods of publicity. This 
idea reposes on a major fallacy. We regard foreign support for 
certain movements directed against the State as the final proof 
of their traitorous character, for mere opposition to a régime 
has never yet won the sympathy of these democratic countries, 
nor have the persecution or punishment of such political offen- 


ders. When was there a stronger opposition in Germany than ~ 


the National-Socialist ? Never were baser methods employed 
to oppress, persecute and pursue an opposition than those used 
against the National-Socialist Party, but this at least can be 
said to our credit: we never enjoyed the pity or the support 
of any foreign Power. Such support seems to be reserved for 


those whose intention it is to destroy the German Reich and we — 


shall therefore regard it as in every case a compelling reason for 
taking severer measures. 


Solidarity with Italy 
Fascism and National-Socialism 
In view of the dangers encompassing us, I regard it as a 


great piece of good fortune to have found both in Europe and . 


elsewhere countries which, like Germany, are compelled to 
carry on a hard fight for their existence: I refer to Italy 
and Japan. In the modern Western world, the Italians, as the 
heirs of ancient Rome and we Germans, as the descendants of 
the Germanic peoples of those days are the oldest races and 
consequently those who have been in contact with one another 


for the longest period. In my address at the Palazzo Venezia 
in Rome during my visit to Italy, I said that it was a misfortune 
that the most stupendous civilisation of antiquity and the young 
race of a new world in process of formation should, owing to the 
lack of a natural boundary between them and other circumstan- 
ces, have been forced into fruitless conflicts for hundreds of years. 
Nevertheless out of this millennial contact there emerged a 
partnership which has not only been held together by numerous 
ties of blood, but—historically and culturally in particular— 
has been of inestimable importance. What the Germanic peoples 
owed to antiquity, both as touching the structure of the State 
and consequently their racial development and also in the field 
of general culture, was immeasurable in the particular and 
cumulatively enormous. Since then, nearly two thousand years 
have passed. We also have made our contribution to culture in 
richest measure. We have always remained in close spiritual 
contact with the Italian people and its historical and cultural 
past. The 19th century produced an astoundingly similar process 
of State unification in both cases: the German peoples were 
united in the German Reich, the Italian States in the Kingdom 
of Italy. In one and the same year—1866—Destiny decreed that 
both States should take up the struggle for their reorganization—- 
and together. 


To-day, for the second time, we see the fruits of this parallel 
development. A man such as the world does not see more than 
once in a century was the first successfully to counter the world 
democratic ideas, which had proved so unfruitful for his nation, 
with a new idea which he carried to victory in the space of a 
few years. What Fascism means for Italy can hardly be estimated 
and what he has done to preserve human culture is written in the 
stars. Who is there who, as he wanders through Rome or Flo- 
rence, does not perforce meditate upon the fate which would 
have befallen these old records of human art and human culture 
if Mussolini and his Fascists had not managed to save Italy from 
Bolshevism! Germany was threatened by the same danger. 
Here the miracle of salvation was accomplished by National- 
Socialism. To these two States untold numbers of men and 
women of all races pin their faith in the possibility of a new 
Renascence in our time. The solidarity of these 
tworégimes isthus more than a matter of 
selfish convenience. On this solidarity depends 
the salvation of Europe from its threatened destruction by 
Bolshevism. Consequently, when Italy was in the throes of her 
heroic struggle in Abyssinia for her right to live, Germany 
stood by her as a friend. In 1938, Fascist Italy repaid that 
friendship in generous measure. Let no-one in the world make 
any mistake as to the unshakable decision which National- 
Socialist Germany has taken with regard to this friendship. 


Biete rnothe interests of peace that there 
should be no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
awar waged against the present Italy from 
whatever motive would find Germany on 

' the side of her friend. Let no-one listen to the advice 
of those bourgeois weaklings who are to be found vegetating in 
every country and who do not understand that, in the lives of 
nations, besides cowardice, courage and honour may also be 
counsellors of wisdom. National-Socialist Ger- 

: many for its partis fully aware what fate 
} mould sbe reserved for her. if an interna- 
tional power ever managed, from whatever 
motives, to subjugate Fascist Italy. 


We realize what the consequences would be and look them 
in the face with icy determination. German history will not see 
a repetition of Prussia’s fate in 1805-1806. Weaklings such as 
the advisers of the then King of Prussia have no advice to offer 
in the present Germany. National-Socialist Germany recognizes 
the danger and is determined to prepare to resist it. Incidentally 
I am aware that, not only our own army but also that of Italy, 
is equal to any calls which may be made upon it—however 
exacting, for the modern Italy of Fascism can be no more judged 
by the period when Italy was split up into different States 
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than the present German army can be compared with the old 
federal army (Bundesarmee) of, say, 1848. Only an hysterical, 
incorrigible, tactless, (and at the same time extremely malicious) 
press could have forgotten in so short a time that, but a few 
years ago, its prophecies in regard to the issue of the Italian 
campaign in Abyssinia were made to look as completely foolish 
as, now again, its judgments on the strength of Franco’s nationa- 
list forces in the Spanish campaign. Men make history, but they 
also forge the instruments suitable for shaping history and in 
particular breathe into them their own life. Great men however 
are themselves only the personification of the nation in its most 
concentrated form and raised to the highest power. National- 
Socialist Germany and Fascist Italy are strong enough to 
ensure peace against anyone and everyone or determinedly and 
successfully to end any conflict frivolously engineered by 
irresponsible elements. 


That does not mean to sayithat we Ger 
m ans — as an irresponsible press is daily repeating — want 
war, but merely that we: 

1. understand that other nations also desire to secure such 
share of the good things of this world, as is befitting, having 
regard to their numbers, their courage and their quality, and that 

2. in recognition of these rights we are determined to defend 
common interests by common action. 


Japan and the Anti-Comintern Treaty. 


In particular however, it means that we will in no circumstan- 
ces yield to extortionate demands backed by threats! Thus 
our relations with Japan are only determined by a 
clear perception of the facts and by our decision to check with 
all the tenacity at our command the threatening bolshevisation 
of a world gone blind. The Anti-Comintern Treaty 
will perhaps one day become the focus of a group of Powers, 
whose highest aim can only be to prevent the peace and culture 
of the world being threatened by a satanic movement. The 
Japanese nation, which has in the last two years furnished the 
world with so many examples of heroism, is, without any doubt, 
a champion of human civilization at one end of the world ; its 
collapse would not only be of no advantage to the civilized 
nations of Europe and other continents, but would only lead to 
the certain bolshevisation of the Far East. Apart from inter- 
national Jewry, which would benefit, no other people in the 
world can desire such a development. 


Warning to the Agitators. 


When we remember that the gigantic efforts made last year 
found their final consummation in a peaceful manner, let us, as 
we said at the outset, unreservedly extend our gratitude 
towards Mussolini and to the other two states- 
men who, in a critical hour, attached more importance to peace 
than to the maintenance of injustice. Germany has no 
territorial claims against England and 
France apart fromthe restitution of our 
colonies) [rue asiit is that ‘ais olwtio not 
this*question= would mightily contribute 
tovthespwaciticatron vol the wor ld3o4 t1ssn0 
ress true*that the problems any olwed Are 
mot such as*to- demand a trial /of/stren pth 
by arms. The fact that there are still causes of tension in 
Europe is primarily due to the irresponsible machinations of 
an unscrupulous press, which hardly allows a day 
to pass without disturbing the peace of mind of their fellow-men 
with alarmist stories, which are as stupid as they are false. What 
some newspapers will do in their attempts to poison the springs 
of thought can only be described as criminal. An attempt was 
recently made to place the wireless in the service of this inter- 
national agitation, and I would like to utter a warning here : 
if the broadcasts to Germany from certain countries do not 
cease, we will reply to them. It is to be hoped that in that case 
the statesmen of those countries will not come running to us 
and ask us to agree to revert to normal conditions, because I 
think that our explanations will have more effect than the 
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campaign of lies being waged by these Jewish inciters of the 
nations. Moreover, if American cinematograph companies carry 
our their declared intention of showing anti-Nazi—that is to 
say anti-German—films, the only effect this could have would 
be to cause us to make anti-Semitic films and, here again, let 
those concerned be under no illusion as to their effect. There are 
many States and nations which will highly appreciate additional 
information on such an important subject ! 


I believe in a long period of peace. 
Review of foreign policy. 


I believe that, if it were possible to check the activities 
of the Jewish international press and agitators, agreement 
between the nations would be restored very quickly. These 
people and these people alone still persist in hoping for a war. 
I however believeinalong peace! For what 
conflicting Interests exist for-instance 
between England and Germany? I have stated 
time after time that there is not a single German or National- 
Socialist who would dream of desiring to make difficulties for 
the British Empire and the voices of sensible, thoughtful people, 
who express the same attitude towards Germany, sometimes 
reach us from England. It would be a blessing for the whole 
world if the two nations could collaborate in a spirit of confi- 
dence. The same applies to our relations with 
France; 

The next few days will bring the fifth anniversary of our 
Pact of Non-Agression with Poland. There can surely be 
no two opinions among true friends of peace to-day as to the 
value of this agreement. It is only necessary to ask where 
Europe would be to-day if this truly saving agreement had not 
been concluded five years ago. The great Polish Marshal and 
patriot rendered his nation as great a service as the National- 
Socialist Government has rendered to the German people. 
Even in the disturbed months of last year, the Germano-Polish 
friendship was one of the reassuring features of European poli- 
tical life. 

Our relations with Hungary are based on a long tried 
friendship, on common interests and traditional mutual respect. 
Germany was glad to be able to cooperate in the reparation of the 
disaster once inflicted on Hungary. A State which has since the 
great war increasingly occupied the attention of our nations 
is Yugoslavia. The respect which the German soldiers 
learned to feel for this courageous people has since deepened 
and ripened into a sincere friendship. Our economic relations 
with Yugoslavia are (like those with friendly Bulgaria, Greece, 
Roumania and Turkey) steadily developing. The main reason 
for this is to be found in the fact that these countries and Germany 
are naturally complementary to one another in the economic 
field. 

Germany is happy enough to possess pea- 
eeful frontiers in the West, South and 
North. Our relations with the countries of the West and 
North—that is, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland and the Baltic States—are the more 
gratifying as, in these countries, the tendency to turn away 
from certain warlike Articles of the League of Nations’ Covenant 
appears to be gaining ground. No-one could appreciate more than 
Germany the benefit of having really friendly neutral States on 
her frontiers. May Czechoslovakia succed in finding a 
method establishing internal order and security as will exclude 
any danger of a relapse into the tendencies of the former Pre- 
sident, Dr Benesh. The accession of Hungary and Manchukuo 
to the Anti-Comintern Pact is a gratifying sign of the consolida- 
tion of world resistance to the Judeo-Bolshevist threat to the 
nations. The relations between the German Reich and the South- 
American States are satisfactory and a steady revival of econo- 
mic contact is noticeable. Our relations with the 
North - American Union are suffering from a 
campaign of defamation by means of which an attempt is being 


made, in the interests of transparent political and financial 
interests, to incite a whole continent against the European 
countries with popular Governments, on the pretext that Ger- 
many is threatening American independence or freedom. 

We are all convinced however that these attempts are not 
to be identified with the will of millions of American citizens who, 
in spite of the gigantic Jewish-capitalist press, wireless and film 
propaganda, must be convinced that all these assertions contain 
no word of truthh Germany desires peace and 
friendship with all countries including 
America. She has no intention of interfering in American 
affairs and certainly refuses to tolerate any American inter- 
ference in German affairs. Whether for example, Germany 
maintains economic relations and does business with South- 
American or Central-American countries or not concerns no-one 
except those countries and ourselves. Germany is in any case a 
great and sovereign Empire and is not under the tutelage of 
American politicians. Moreover, it seems to me that all countries 
have so many problems to solve to-day that it would be a good 
thing for the nations if responsible statemen would concern 
themselves exclusively with their own affairs. As far as Germany 
is concerned, I know from personal experience that the tasks to 
be accomplished are so tremendous as to be almost beyond the 
mental powers and energy of one man. Speaking for myself 
and my collaborators therefore, I can only say that our life’s 
work consists exclusively in the care and maintenance of our own 
people and Empire, which can both look back on a thousand 
years of glorious history. 


The Fulfilment of History. 


Deputies ! Members of the first Reichstag of Greater Ger- 
many! In concluding the statements which I have made in 
your presence to-day, my mind goes back once 
more to the years of struggles andetwheme 
ment which lie behind us. For most of us, these 
years are the meaning and substance of our whole lives. We 
know that our nation and consequently we ourselves can never 
be privileged to experience anything greater. We have suc- 
ceeded, without bloodshed, in finally establishing the great 
Reich of the German people. Nevertheless we do not forget that 
this process involved painful renunciations for many. We were 
compelled to abolish many beloved traditions, precious memories 
and symbols. Federal States have ceased to exist, their flags 
have been withdrawn and their traditions have lost much of 
their significance, but all concerned may take comfort in the 
realization that no single generation which has worked for Ger- 
many in our history has been spared these painful feelings. Since 
the first German dukes endeavoured to form higher units out of 
savage tribes, they were forced, in the pursuit of their aims, to 
ride rough-shod over beloved institutions, precious memories, 
personal loyalties, etc. This process lasted nearly two thousand 
years until scattered tribes became a nation and innumerable 
States and federal units were welded together in one Empire. 
This development of the German nation can now be regarded as 
practically concluded: the Greater German Reich contains in 
itself the whole millennial struggle of our nation for its existence. 

Just as this Reich receives all the individual streams of the 
German blood, so it unites in itself all past traditions with their 
symbols and standards and—first and foremost—all the great 
men of whom Germans ever had reason to be proud. For, no 
matter in what camps they found themselves, the brave dukes 
and great Kings, the military commanders and the powerful 
emperors with the great minds and the heroic figures which they ~ 
attracted to themselves were, one and all, no more than the 
instruments employed by Providence in its work of creating a 
nation, As we in this great Empire think of these men with 
gratitude and awe, the glorious riches of German history unfold 
themselves before our eyes. Let us thank Almighty God for hav- 
ing granted us the blessing of living to see this time and this 
hour. 
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FIVE MONTHS AFTER MUNICH 


A French newspaper recently held the “ Great Four’ of Munich 
jointly and severally responsible for the fact that there remained, 
only a few months after Munich, so little of its spirit or of the results 
which it had been expected to yield. This reproach seems at first 
sight to be justified, for when we consider the material and spiritual 
state of the world in which the four countries, represented by the 
“ Great Four ’”’, are living, we feel involuntarily that little is indeed 
left of the high hopes placed—not only by those four nations, but 
also by the rest of the world—in the work of peace produced at 
Munich and consequently lauded and extolled with almost gushing 
enthusiasm by the heads of the Government upon their return to 
their own countries. 

But could more have been expected from that one day of Munich 
and immediately after it ? 

It is only too easy to forget the tremendous changes brought 
about by Munich in the geographical and political face of Europe. 
The “ Great Four of Munich” replaced that Versailles, which was 
imposed at the point of the bayonet and under the threat of further 
starvation, by a peace settlement based exclusively on justice and 
equality of rights and not on considerations dictated by military 
and economic interests and other interests bound up with power 
politics and unrelated to the vital interests of the nations. In this 
respect, Versailles and St. Germain were liquidated by Munich, 
which liquidation was followed four weeks later by the liquidation 
by the Peace of Vienna of the Treaty of Trianon imposed on the 
Hungarians in accordance with the same principles. 

Naturally the appeasement of Central Europe, which had been 
violated by the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain, could not be 
effected without a show of political power and it is for the use of 
these “ methods” that Germany and the Fuhrer have been blamed. 
Unfortunately those who indulge so light-heartedly in criticism of 
this kind are apt to forget that the same methods were employed 
by them twenty years ago and for fifteen years after, in order to 
keep a great and proud nation of 80 million souls in permanent 
bondage to the victorious nations. They forget that it was the Fuhrer 
who, on the day after Munich, signed the Conciliation and No-more- 
war Pact with the British Prime Minister, Chamberlain, and two 
months later sent his Foreign Minister to Paris, in order to fulfil 
the wish which he has constantly expressed ever since he came into 
power: namely, that the millennial struggle with France on the 
Rhine should be brought to a close. 

No-one can seriously have expected that all causes of tension 
would suddenly disappear and that an era of undisturbed peace 
would immediately begin. The Munich meeting was too short for 
that ; while it is true that in a sense it brought the chapter of Ver- 
sailles to a conclusion, it only marked the beginning of an attempt 
to replace it by a just and equitable peace. The revolution of thought, 
the reversal of policy and the process of relearning in the light of 
experience which Munich required of the “ victors’? were not only 
tremendous politically, but morally and psychologically far-reaching. 
They were bound to develop and adjust themselves slowly, in their 
relations both to internal affairs and to foreign policy and, apart 
from that, not all the outstanding problems had been settled. It 
was for all this that the spirit of Munich was to pave the way. 


The Anglo-German Declaration 


Unfortunately events have, since Munich, taken rather a different 
course and the Anglo-German Declaration, which 
Chamberlain flourished so hopefully before the eyes of those who 
welcomed him on his return, lost some of its glamour only a few 
days later: the first result of Munich and of this document was the 


announcement of a gigantic rearmament scheme by 
Chamberlain himself in the House of Commons on October 3rd. 
During that sitting, His Majesty’s Opposition and a number of 
unteachables from other camps, who had had the breath knocked 
out of their bodies by the events of the last week of September, 
began to get their breath back again—not however to extol the work 
done at. Munich or even to accept it as the lesser of two evils, but to 
brand it as a betrayal of Czechoslovakia, a disgrace to England 
and a defeat from which she was never likely to recover. Although 
Chamberlain vehemently defended himself against these imputations, 
he, in common with the other members of the Government, exploited 
their inevitable effects’ upon the attitude of the British people, in the 
interests of the?further rearmament of England. This propaganda 
thus unfortunately tended more and more to give the impression 
that the Peace of Munich-was the outcome, not so much of justice 
and reason.as of diplomatic—read, military—weakness, and that 
such a thing must never, again be allowed to happen. In this rearma- 
ment campaign, the constant statement to the effect that it is hoped 
eventually to be able to’@’.arm, that the necessity of spending so 
much money which cov'. .kerwise be employed for more productive 
objects, etc. do not’cut very much ice. They could have had all 
this much cheaper, if-the Disarmament Conference had not been 
wrecked by the Barthou Note of April 17th, 1984 and all Adolf 
Hitler’s subsequent proposals ignored. 

_The same applies to economic disarmament as to 
military disarmament. Here again, the great economic conferences 
were smashed by political interests, which were always in the back- 
ground and rendered nugatory every measure of economic recupera- 
tion and recovery and Germany was consequently obliged, as in the 
matter of disarmament, to resort to measures of self-help, in order 
to make herself independent of foreign countries. As in the matter 
of German rearmament so in that of economic re- 
covery, the excitement will die down, as the present economic 
negotiations with France and especially with England already indi- 
cate. Germany aspires to economic imperialism as little as to military 
or political hegemony, but merely desires what is her due as a great 
nation and vitally necessary for her to have. In his last speech, 
Adolf Hitler gave prominence to this German economic problem, in 
order to show the rest of the world and especially England that, in 
this sphere also, many an injustice—in the colonial question, for 
instance—still remains to be remedied. 

A solution of all these outstanding questions seems to us to be 
almost impossible, however, unless the chapter of moral 
disarmament is soon concluded, In all his speeches, the Fiihrer 
has rightly drawn attention to the devastating effect among the 
nations of the systematic agitation by ideological fanatics and also 
by unscrupulous intriguers or by politicians and journalists who, for 
these or other reasons, are prejudiced against Germany and have, 
especially since Munich, been strongly reinforced from overseas. 
It is this agitation which is, more than anything else, undermining 
the spirit of Munich and with which the four statesmen have constantly 
to contend. Consequently it is not against them that the reproaches 
mentioned at the beginning of this article should be levelled, but 
against that stateman who, far from seeting to restrain the “ crusade ”” 
of the pious and selfless democracies against the aggressive and 
greedy dictatorships, which is being announced by his supporters in 
every louder accents, is actually lending it his enc -uragement. 

ae 

If the hope of a long peace expressed by Adolf Hitler in his last 

speech is to come true, and if the axiomatic truths of Chamberlain 
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and Daladier are to be fulfilled, namely that agreement and friendship 
between the four European Great Powers are not only desired but 
are a primary condition for the maintenance of peace, it will first 
be necessary, in addition to the outstanding questions to be settled 
by joint consultation and cooperation, to clear the atmosphere which 
has been poisoned by the ideological campaign of hatred and agita- 
tion carried on against the authoritarian States. 


Particularly in this sphere of international 
relations and their pacific development, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s desire seems to us to be worthy 
of consideration, namely to show good will 
not only by words but also by deeds and to 
make such contributions as may lead before 
everything else to a détente. 


The German-French Policy of Conciliation and Peace 
The Declaration of December 6th 1938 


In No. 7 of this Journal we dealt exhaustively with the 
previous history, course, objects and aspirations of this “ peace 
on the Rhine”’ concluded between the two countries and published 
the relevant documents. 

“TI come to restore peace between Germany and France. ”’ 
These were the first words with which the first Foreign Minister 
of the Greater German Reich, Joachim von Ribbentrop, replied 
to the welcome to French soil extended to him by the Prefect 
of Compiégne on behalf of the French Government at the 
railway station of that town. There was a symbolic significance 
in these words uttered in this place, in the vicinity of which, 
almost exactly twenty years ago, the armistice conditions which 
were so humiliating and mortifying for Germany were nego- 
tiated, or rather imposed ; still more symbolic was the solemn 
signature of the declaration a few hours later in the historic 
Salle de ’Horloge, which has seen two declarations of war, 
namely in 1870 and 1914 and in which the peace preliminaries 
were signed and the Treaty of Versailles was ratified. The fact 
that Herr von Ribbentrop stayed in the Hotel Crillon, in which 
the American President Wilson lived during the Paris negotia- 
tions and in which the “ Big Four ”’ met daily to discuss the 
dictated peace to be imposed on Germany, together with the 
reception of the Fiihrer’s representative in the French capital 
and the solemn ceremony at the grave of the unknown soldier, 
were so many signs of the psychological change brought about 
by Munich in the relations between the two nations since that 
time until the present. 

At the place where the American at that time, like a Messiah, 
preached a world order which could not bring happiness and was 
bound to collapse because it was hollow and mendacious and 
based on the inferiority of some and the superiority of others, 
the Foreign Ministers of Germany and France twenty years 
later proceeded to sign a document based on the only valid 
condition of complete equality and equal rights for the two 
parties. 

Imponderabilia ? Certainly. The German-French 
declaration falls within the sphere of the imponderable. But 
Bismarck himself once gave the following admonition in the 
Reichstag: “It is the imponderabilia in politics which often 
become much more powerful than the questions of material 
and direct interest and their importance should not be under- 
estimated.’ Even if the agreement makes little change in the 
actual position and even if the declaration for the present has 
only a “relative” value and solves none of the outstanding 
questions, in the first place it does away with the ominous con- 
ception of “hereditary enmity” which, although there has 
never really been any question of hatred between the two 
nations, has poisoned the relations for centuries and has allowed 
the antagonism to be passed on from generation to generation 
like a hereditary disease. 

At Versailles this disease which combined fear, alarm and 
distruct more than any other feelings, reached its culminating 
point, since France thought she could banish these feelings 
by keeping Germany permanently down. The spirit and policy 
of Richelieu again celebrated their greatest, though also their 


last, triumph in an organisation of security which was based on 
the foolish idea of keeping Germany for ever in the position of a 
vanquished nation. It was a vain and dangerous attempt to 
try to play the part of a policeman over a nation of 80 millions. 


This evil act of Versailles could not produce anything but evil © 


How 


and could merely separate the two nations still further. 


easy would it have been to take the other way, the way of reason, 


which might have led them both to a cooperation which is 
almost dictated by nature. 


Lost opportunities. Unfortunately they con- 


tinued to be lost when Adolf Hitler, after assuming power and 


in particular after the settlement of the Saar problem which 
was still outstanding between the two countries, held out to 
France the hand of understanding and friendship in his speeches 
and in his interviews with French politicians and journalists. 
But his offers met with a feeble echo and for the most part fell 
on deaf ears or were dissipated in the deep-prooted prejudices 
and profound distrust of the French. It was only after the 
deceptive world of Versailles and its French system of hegemony 
and alliances was shattered and came to at end at Munich, 
as far as the Continent was concerned, that a change took place. 
On the French side a man had finally arisen who, like the Fiihrer, 
belonged to the generation of former combatants, who coura- 
geously thrust aside the elements that were poisoning the atmo- 
sphere between the two nations, and who grasped the hand held 


out to him and resolutely continued on the path of “ Real- 


politik ’? adopted at Munich. The repeated offer of the Fiihrer 
this time fell on fertile soil, which had been levelled by the 
Anschluss and the release of the Sudeten Germans and by the 
abandonment by France of her policy of encirclement. Adolf 
Hitler’s repeated statement that there was no longer any terri- 
torial dispute between Germany and France and that the time 
had at last come to put an end to the fruitless frontier conflict 
which had lasted for centuries has now been confirmed in writing. 
The recognition of the frontiers drawn at Versailles and the Ger- 
man abandonment of Alsace-Lorraine were described by Hitler 
himself as painful. They could only be compensated for if France 
abandoned her former mistaken policy in Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe and decided to let the spirit of Richelieu finally 
remain at rest. 


The word “ peace ” under which the two Foreign Ministers 
set their signatures was probably uttered for the first time 
with the same meaning by the two peoples. If the “new 
era of peace” of which both Foreign Ministers spoke 
in their statements is continued in this sense and if the thousand 
years of struggle and contest are brought to an honourable end, 
not only for the welfare of the two peoples but equally in the 
interest of the maintenance of European peace, these two con- 
cessions will not have been too dear. 


A start was made on December 6th 1938. It is the first step 
that counts, and no one expects that all the distrust and lack 
of comprehension which has gathered in the course of generations 
will be removed in a day. The conviction expressed in the decla- 
ration that peaceful and good neighbourly relations constitute 
one of the essential elements for the consolidation of the situation 
in Europe and the maintenance of general peace can, however, 
do much to remove the psychological obstacles. It must, how- 
ever, not remain a dead letter, but must be translated into fact. 
It is a favourable omen that a start has already been made in 
the economic sphere and that commercial treaty negotiations 
have shown good results. For economic understanding has in 
many cases led more rapidly to a political understanding than 
vice versa. This will be the case especially in those parts of 
Europe in which, since France has withdrawn her “ strategic 
front ’’, there are no longer political disputes but only mutual 
interests which, though they tend predominantly by their nature 
and in the economic order of things towards Germany, do not 
need to exclude a corresponding participation by France. 

The declaration is not weakened but strengthened by the 
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fact that, in addition to the recognition of the frontiers, and fe 
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is however disputable in the light of recent events. 


consultation for the removal of differences and their causes which 
might lead to international difficulties, their special relations 
with third Powers are not affected. The cooperation 
between the Berlin-Rome axis and the 
Franco-British entente, which proved so successful 
in Munich is also to be used in future for the improvement of 
the atmosphere between the four Powers. The main condition 
for this is that, just as Germany or Italy in their cooperation 
with the two entente Powers are not thinking of trying to drive 
a wedge between them, the latter should also not endeavour 
by means of false or new interpretations of treaties of declara- 
tions between one or another party of the two groups to disturb 
or weaken the relations of confidence or friendship of the axis 
Powers. The axis and the entente are not merely temporary 
means of mere diplomatic tactics but a political formation 
reaching into the future. At the beginning the axis was of course 
consciously opposed to the entente. According to the statements 
of its two founders, the Duce and the Fiihrer, it is not their 
intention that it should always remain so. But the extent to 
which European solidarity can be achieved will depend upon 
the will to a better peace, to justice and to the fulfilment of 
justified vital demands and their harmonious settlement on the 
part of the entente. For it is only by the realisation of a better 
peace corresponding to the natural vital demands of the nations 
that the axis and the entente can and will come closer to each 
other, This cannot be achieved in any other way. Within the 
meaning of the Franco-German declaration this means that on 
the part of France the further development must also be in some 
respects a settlement ; it is a matter of indifference whether this 
takes place, not by solemn renunciations or declarations (which 
no one demands from France) but by living down an epoch of 
mistakes and faulty speculations. In that case Herr von Rib- 
bentrop’s visit to Paris will have been what the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Bonnet, hoped it would be:a visit of peace. 
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Unfortunately the recent debates in the French Chamber 
and the speeches by Daladier and Bonnet have not created the 
impression that they wish to restrict the French mission in the 
world solely to the direct French sphere of interest as deter- 
mined by the frontiers of the mother country and the colonies, 
or that, instead of making further experiments with restrictive 
obligations unrelated to their territory, they will follow the 
British example and limit these obligations to points and 
problems of the Empire where really vital interests are at 
stake and that they will define the scope of such interests and 
allow complete freedom of decision and action in respect of all 
other questions. It has been observed with some surprise in 
Germany that France refers to her various eastern treaties 
and expects that they will be kept in the spirit in which they 
were concluded. This looks like a reversion to old illusions 
and as if premature hopes were placed in the foreign political 
consequences of, for instance, the Yugoslav and Hungarian 
ministerial crises, as reflected in certain remarks by politicians 
and journalists ; it also arouses the suspicion that the idea 
has not yet been abandoned of finally being able to play off 
Eastern Europe against Germany. 

The further affirmation that the friendships in Central 
and Eastern Europe have so often in the course of history 
served the interests of France and increased her importance 
On the 
contrary it appears as if these friendships which are wrapped 
in a maze of theoretical principles and slogans, based on a 
house of cards of contradictory treaties and systems of agree- 
ments, and forming part of an extraordinarily distorted system 
of security in which France acts the part of a policeman, of 
which the last link, the League Covenant, is a doubtful remnant, 
will ultimately only bring disappointment to France. 

This can hardly be the meaning of the much used and, 
unfortunately, much abused word “redressement”’ or, as 
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M. Daladier said, “ the turning point in the history of France ”’, 
It is true that here also the struggle is still raging between the 
“Munichers”’ and the “anti-Munichers”’, and the attacks 
made by the latter on Daladier and, in particular, on Bonnet 
charge them mainly with having “capitulated”? at Munich. 
But France did not capitulate to arms, but merely bowed to 
an idea, to a right, namely the right of self-determination. 
It was not weakness and powerlessness, but conviction and 
comprehension that stood sponsor to the Munich peace. 

“Redressement”’ is also finally the reconsideration 
of a policy which has failed when faced by the storm of con- 
ceptions based not on a policy of power but deeply rooted in 
the national conscience and erected on the principles of self- 
determination and of the vital rights of a nation and on the 
maintenance of its national interests. 


The “Temps” of September 27th drew up an excellent 
qucctlonnmatre for (‘this ~~ redress memt ae 
“It is absurd to close one’s eyes to the fact that the position 
of Europe has undergone profound changes. This is a state 
of affairs which the authors of the treaties that were incorporated 
in a system that culminated at Geneva could not have foreseen. 
To what extent are these treaties now entirely valid ? To what 
extent should they be strengthened or dropped ? What would 
be the results of either solution ? What is at present the real 
ratio of forces ? Can France defend the integrity of her colonial 
empire and at the same time run the risk of being drawn into 
dangerous adventures on the Continent ? Where does the 
national interest really lie?” 


The article did not itself reply to these questions, but 
expressed the opinion that this was a matter for the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless for a certain time after Munich very 
sensible answers were to be found in the “Temps”. But 
unfortunately its views regarding “redressement ”’ seem to 
have recently changed, since in an article of February 18th 
special reference is made to the progress made by the “ rearma- 
ment of the three democracies ” and to the “ identical direction 
of their interests ’’, and it is stated that this has to some extent 
been rendered possible by the time gained at Munich. 

It would be regrettable if this view of the Munich peace 
gained further ground. 

For general approval will certainly be given in Germany 
to Bonnet’s statement that he takes his stand unreservedly 
on the declaration of December 6th which, as he says, represents 
a first appeal for a good understanding between the two nations 
and a first stage for trustful cooperation in the future. M. Bonnet 
further states to the whole world that there is no Frenchman 
today who does not desire such a good understanding between 
France and Germany with his whole heart and mind. But 
Germany will not agree with his statement that France was 
conciliatory when Germany was weak and disarmed and his 
further remark that France unfortunately omitted to rearm 
when the other nations around her were strengthening their 
armaments. M. Bonnet’s statement that there is no nation 
which cannot be quite sure that none of the three democracies, 
France, England and America, feels the slightest enmity towards 
her will be accepted in Germany only with reserve. For signs 
of enmity on the part of the American democracy and parti- 
cularly of its Government have recently been observed ; not 
only has France not failed to hear them but they have produced 
in many quarters an echo that is scarcely in keeping with the 
declaration of December 6th. 

M. Bonnet and M. Daladier have of course found excellent 
formulae in their speeches especially in respect of the conditions 
of the disturbed world economic situation which endanger 
peace. But in this sphere and also in others in which they deal 
exhaustively with past events, one misses any reference to the 
possibilities of solving matters in the present or in the future. 
On the contrary, both state with special emphasis that the policy 
of France is not one of withdrawal or renunciation. “ France 
will never give up ”, says M. Bonnet. As far as we are aware, 
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Germany has never demanded that she should do so. And 


she made no such demand at Munich. 


The Franco-Italian Tension 


Since the tension between Rome and Paris was discussed 
in our issue No. 8, there has been no improvement in the rela- 
tions between France and Italy. On the contrary, the press 
feud has continued on both sides with undiminished violence. 
In spite of the fact that no definite indications have been given 
in official Italian quarters in regard to Italian wishes and claims 
and that the impatiently awaited meeting of the Grand Fascist 
Council on February 4th brought no enlightenment on the 
subject, the French Premier, M. Daladier, and the 
Foreign Minister, M. Bonnet, once more gave 
expression, in their speeches in the Chamber and 
the Senate on January 26th and February 7th to their 
earlier negative attitude. The whole of the French Chamber 
and the great majority of the Senate associated themselves 
with the rejection (formulated in the strongest terms by Bonnet 
first and later by Daladier himself) of any claim involving a 
restriction of France’s territorial sovereignty in any part of the 
French Empire. The net result of these demonstrations is 
that two opposing fronts are facing one another and the only 
question which now remains open is whether France is under 
any delusion as to the significance and tangible nature of the 
official aims of the Italian Government, or not. Bonnet commu- 
nicated to the Chamber, without comment, the assurance 
given by the Italian Government that demonstrations by Italian 
deputies were not to be regarded as equivalent to statements 
by the Government. On the other hand, he did not confine 
himself to communicating without comment the notice of ter- 
mination of the Franco-Italian Treaty of January 7th, 1935, 
but indulged in vehement polemics in connection therewith 
and used the ominous word “unacceptable” of the Italian 
arguments. This speech failed to indicate any possibilities of a 
détente or solution of the conflict between Italy and France. 
In contrast to Bonnet’s speech may be mentioned the significant 
remarks contained in Daladier’s final speech in which he not 
only spoke of “ sympathy for the Italian people”, but had the 
nobility and wisdom to remove one of the chief sources of irrita- 
tion in the relations between France and Italy by paying tribute 
to the quality and courage of the Italian soldiers. 


In the meantime, a regular fusillade of pro- 
pagandist colonial and imperial instruc- 
tion and “enlightenment’) has been? Jet 
loose among the public, in connection with which 
one striking fact may be noted: all these problems—Tunis, 
Jibuti, Corsica and the Suez Canal—are approached and judged 
almost exclusively from a strategical point of view. It is cons- 
tantly being repeated that this or that position dominates 
this or that sea and consequently protects the vital interests 
of the Empire. Again and again the triumphant remark of the 
former Foreign Minister, Hanotaux, and the then Minister 
of Marine, Pelletan: “Bizerte prend I’Italie A la gorge et la 
Corse perce au cceur de l’Italie”’ is proclaimed with different 
variations. It is openly declared that the presence of the 
Tunisian air-fleet constitutes an extremely serious danger for 
Italy, inasmuch as Tunis could be used as a point of departure 
in possible action against the flank of Italian troopships to 
Libya. Finally, Jibuti forms, with British Aden, the second 
bolt whereby the route from Bab-el-Mandeb and the approach 
to the Red Sea could be cut off and is at the same time the key 
to the lines of communication between the home country and 
Indo-China and New Caledonia on the one hand and Madagascar 
and the Reunion Islands on the other hand: in other words, 
Jibuti is the turn-table of the French Empire. All this and 
imperial ideas generally are day by day being hammered as 
insistently as possible into the minds of the French, who “ un- 
fortunately know little or nothing about the matter ”, 


Naturally no mention is made of Italy being a Mediterranean 
Power, whose whole existence is bound up with the Mediter- 
ranean. No word is said of the fact that the Mediterranean is, 
for France as for Great Britain, a useful but by no means indis- 
pensable sea route, while for Italy it is a matter of life and death, 
or that, if the Mediterranean were closed to the merchant 
vessels of France or England, they could, notwithstanding the 
delay and other unpleasant circumstances, go round by the 
Cape of Good Hope, whereas, if it were closed to Italian merchant 
vessels, this would entail a loss of over 80 °/, of Italy’s foreign 
trade. Nothing is said as to France and England possessing at 
least the theoretical possibility of being able to ignore the Mediter- 
ranean in their endeavours to maintain connection with their 
possessions, while Italy would be unable to do so, owing to the 
fact that, as a Central Mediterranean Power, she would—econo- 
mically speaking—become a prisoner, should she be shut off 
from trans-Mediterranean sources of raw materials as a result 
of the closing of the Mediterranean from Gibraltar and the 
Suez Canal. No word is breathed of the fact that France’s 
economic interests in the Mediterranean are concentrated much 
more round the Western basin, where the three North-African 
possessions of Algeria, Morocco and Tunis—situated opposite 
to the mother country—form an economic reserve of power, 
whose importance far exceeds that of any of France’s other 
oversea colonies. This propaganda thus leaves the French in 
complete ignorance of the fact that the Mediterranean consti- 
tutes for the great Power situated in its midst—Italy—a “vita”, 
while for the two other great Powers interested in that sea 
—England and France (the latter also possessing a non-Mediter- 
ranean Atlantic coast line), it is only a “ via”. 


via 

M. Bonnet made great play in his speech in the Chamber 
referred to above with France’s will to come to 
an agreement with Italy, as evidenced in particular 
by the appointment of a French Ambassador to Rome, the 
recognition of the Italian Empire and France’s readiness to 
institute negotiations on the basis of the Agreement of January 
7th, 1935. To this the Italians reply that Frangois-Poncet 
went to the Palazzo Farnese two years too late and that his 
going there is therefore not to be regarded as any great honour 
for Rome, any more than is the recognition of the Italian Empire 
immediately after France had dropped the Soviet Union. The 
“normalisation” of the relations between the two countries 
on the basis of that treaty, as desired by France, is thus for 
Italian ears a word which has little meaning and no positive 
significance and is entirely lacking in any suggestion of a cons- 
tructive policy. The Italians say that surprise is expressed in 
France that it should not be possible simply to proceed on the 
basis of that Treaty, as if the Abyssinian campaign and the 
anti-Fascist sanctions-mad Popular Front had been but a 
brief intermezzo ; also that the French forget that this treaty 
falls into the category of those treaties concluded in so-called 
“favourable moments” in which France has so often en- 
deavoured to take advantage of the difficulties encountered by a 
third party—in this case, Mussolini in order to ensure a settle- 
ment by treaty to which such third party would, in other 
circumstances, never have agreed. It is therefore not surprsing, 
they say, that Italy no longer desires to have anything more 
to do with this treaty and is therefore unable to regard as 
evidence of a desire for agreement France’s willingness, shortly 
after the conclusion of the Anglo-Italian Agreement at the end 
of April 1938, to resume negotiations on the safe foundation 
of a treaty whose terms were unfavourable and unfair to Italy. 
Finally it should not be forgotten that the then French Premier 
Laval was himself unable to observe the terms of the treaty. 
We will not discuss here the question in how far Laval was at 
the time influenced by the desire to isolate Germany by re- 
establishing the broken Stresa front, in order to improve rela- 
tions with Italy and to negotiate with the latter on the subject 
of the liquidation of the Treaty of London, or in how far he was 
inclined to welcome the Italian campaign against Abyssinia and 
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considered that Italy would, if victorious, devote her attention 
in the main to Abyssinia and that France’s position would 
thus be eased as a result of these colonial activities. If Italy 
did not win, so much the better for France, who would naturally 
welcome the weakening of Italy in preference to a mere switching 
over of Italian interests to East Africa. However that may be, 
Laval came to grief over that policy, as he could not bring off 
the feat of pleasing Italy and at the same time serving Geneva. 


Thus the two fronts are at present faced by two uncom- 
promising alternatives : total agreement or total disagreement. 
It is scarcely necessary to explain what these two alternatives 
signify for Europe. It is perfectly natural that the French 
should wish to keep every square yard of their possessions, 
but it is equally natural that Italy should wish to insist upon 
her just rights and obtain recognition of her equality of rights 
as an imperial and Mediterranean Power. France cannot refuse 
seriously to examine the whole position, the Italian claims and 
their possible solutions. It would be a mistake to cling to so- 
called unalterable facts, instead of realismg that times have 
changed, as England did when she concluded the Easter Agree- 
ment of April 16th, 1938 and paid the price to Italy, as an 
equal Mediterranean Power, in order to keep the peace in the 
Mediterranean. The “Times” remarked with great justice, 
in connection with Chamberlain’s visit to Rome and the necess- 
ary conditions for the realisation of his peace policy, that the 
fact must first of all be recognised that changes must be made 
here and there and that these changes involved sacrifices on 
one side or the other. 


French polemics always come back to the status quo, as 
presumably laid down once and for all in the Anglo-Ita- 
lian Agreement. In reply to this, it may be said that 
recent events in Central Europe have proved that status quo 


is not always synonymous with peace and that revision by 


friendly means is the most direct method of adaptation to a 
new situation. 


Is this famous status quo passage in the Easter Agreement, 
whereby the Contracting Parties “disclaim any desire to modify, 
or, so far as they are concerned, to see modified, the status 
quo as regards national sovereignty of territory in the 
Mediterranean area” to be understood in the sense in which 
France interprets it—as if it contained a political most- 
favoured-nation clause ? Adolf Hitler in his last speech appro- 
priately reminded his hearers, when elucidating the German 
view on the colonial question, of the fundamental truth that 
“the conditions with regard to possessions in this world are 
the result of gradual historical development ”. This comment 
on the status quo is especially applicable to the Mediterranean 
basin, where these conditions have, from ancient times, been 
in a state of flux. 


Nobody could seriously believe that it would be sufficient 
or conceivable that France should be automatically enabled 
to enjoy the rights specified in the Anglo-Italian Protocols and 
leave unsolved all the questions at present hampering her 
relations with Italy. 


It is not however the case that England and France are 
to-day basing their own policy everywhere on the principle 
that the political development on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean is now concluded. In the Western Mediterranean, 
territorial changes are not to be expected because the integrity 
of nationalist Spain—the first item on General Franco’s pro- 
gramme—has been guaranteed to the new Government by Italy 
and Germany since their recognition of that Government. 
On the other hand, the position is different in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, where one has only to mention the names Syria 
and Palestine to realize how questionable the idea of the status 
quo is. Furthermore it is legally questionable whether the 
guarantee in respect of the status quo in the Mediterranean 
as arranged for in the Easter Agreement, should be taken to 
refer to all Mediterranean countries. This clause was deliberately 


introduced with reference to Spain and her North-African 
possessions and to the British and Italian territories on the 
Red Sea, as it was in the interests of both Mediterranean Powers 
to clarify the position here. 


That fundamental principle of all policy—necessity to 
improve every untenable condition of affairs—has thus been 
neither rendered slower of application nor excluded, in so far 
as the Mediterranean is concerned, by the Easter Agreement. 


Recently, and especially before the Fiihrer’s Reichstag 
speech on January 30th, many prophecies have been uttered 
abroad as toGermany’s attitude in a conflict 
between France and Italy. There has—now, as 
always—been talk of disagreements between the Axis Powers 
in which the wish has been father to the thought, and naturally 
there have been more or less ill-concealed sentimental references 
to the events of 1914-1915. All these speculations ignore one 
fact however : namely, that in the world of to-day policies are 
not based on sentimentalities, but can only be founded on hard 
realities ; that Germany is on friendly terms to-day with an 
Italy which is very different from the former Italy and—what 
is more—that this friendship is based—not on the uncertain 
foundation of an alliance concluded from motives of interest, 
but on quite different effects and conformities of Fascist and 
National Socialist policy. A common ideology and a common 
faith in a new ethos in the relationships between nations forms 
the basis of Germano-Italian cooperation, which thus goes far 
beyond the limits of an ordinary alliance. This friendship which, 
in Mussolini’s words, “ goes to the end ”’, stood the test during 
the September crisis. Count Ciano’s great speech 
in the Fascist Chamber on November 30th, 
in which he gave an account of the Govern- 
ment’s stewardship, bore eloquent testimony to this 
fact. It should have been sufficient to show all disturbers of 
the peace why certain speculations based on possible causes of 
dissension between Germany and Italy were bound to break 
down in the past and are equally bound to do so in the future. 
This speech, with its revelations with regard to the critical 
September days, confirmed beyond a shadow of doubt and before 
the whole world, the unshakable strength of the 
Berlin-Rome Axis. Italy did not “ bluff” or “ indulge 
in a game of poker’’, as was stated in some foreign news-papers. 
While the whole history of the events which led up to the 
Munich Conference shows the clearly defined, determined and 
in all respects adequate cooperation between the two Powers, 
it also clearly demonstrates the fact that the policy of the Axis 
has become the real expression of the conception of peace in 
Europe. All the endeavours of the responsible statesmen of 
the Western Powers could—in spite of the general longing for 
peace among the nations—scarcely have succeeded, in face of 
the strong opposition in their own countries in warding off the 
almost inevitable danger, if the Rome-Berlin Axis had not kept 
watch and, in the consciousness of the justice of its cause and 
its own good will and in reliance upon its military formations and 
institutions—so invincible especially in combination—taken steps 
to lift the solution of the Czechoslovak problem out of the 
slough of further procrastination which was threatening the 
general peace and settle the problem as rapidly as possible by 
pacific means. In particular the speech brought home once more 
to the minds of all the extent to which three circumstances 
contributed towards the sure conclusion of the crisis : firstly, 
the fact that Mussolini was clearly determined to stand by 
Germany with all the resources at his disposal in the event of 
a conflict of arms between her and the Western Powers ; secondly, 
the extraordinarily far-reaching military preparations for such 
an event; and thirdly, the diplomatic action—thanks to the 
cordial relations between ,Hitler and Mussolini and the efficacy 
of the Axis, the one thing needed—which enabled the Western 
Powers to extricate themselves from a situation which had 
become untenable and obtained for Germany what she wanted 
and had to have—what indeed no-one could wish to deny 
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her, with the exception of politicians who regard nations as 
pawns in the game of politics and do not concern themselves 
with their wishes—and that without a shot being fired. That 
was after all Adolf Hitler’s aim. 

In his Reichstag speech of January 30th, 
Hitler clearly and unmistakably answered in fitting terms the 
secret desires and hopes of international speculators and others 
committed to certain ideologies, who are not concerned for the 
peace of the world, but are merely concerned to bring about 
the separation of the two Axis Powers with a view to their 
subsequent destruction or reduction to impotence. That is 
to say that, while friendly disposed to all third parties, G er - 
many brings to all the legitimate and vital 
Claims of Italy jas tar oe nn Cas resol us yn 
pathyandsupportas Mussolinihas brought 
to the vital clatms-of Germany... Batters 
profession of solidarity with Italy finds 
rts’ eulmination . in the two following 
phrases 2 

“Tt is in the interests of peace that there should be no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that a war waged against the present 
Italy from whatever motive would find Germany on the side 
of her friend...’ and “ National-Socialist Germany for its 
part is fully aware what fate would be reserved for her if an 
international power ever managed, from whatever motive, to 
subjugate Fascist Italy.” 

There are no two ways of interpreting these statements, 
although attempts have been made in various quarters to twist 
them from their plain meaning. Germany will always support 
Italy’s rights with the same determination as that with which 
Mussolini accorded his unreserved support to the claims of the 
Reich, which were just and therefore capable of satisfaction. 
The existence and strength of Fascist Italy are necessary con- 
ditions of Germany’s national life. That is the meaning of the 
sentences relating to Italy. 

Germany and Italy go their way together, but this solidarity 
of aims and methods is not for offensive but for defensive pur- 
poses. Mussolini’s opinions and aspirations will not be known 
until he gives expression to them, but at any rate he does not 
desire a war or any sort of agression or violent measures of self- 
help, but merely due consideration for Italy’s natural claims 
and for her greatness. We have not yet heard anything from 
his lips which would justify the remark that the French Premier, 
Daladier, felt called upon to make on the occasion of his recep- 
tion at the Town Hall of his native town of Orange, after his 
tour of North Africa : that “it may have been thought that the 
time would come to step into France’s shoes in the Mediter- 
ranean’. Instead of bringing up such heavy artillery, which 
is scarcely calculated to promote understanding or agreement, 
it would surely be better to go baek to Munich and 
in mutual discussion frankly to recognise the existence of out- 
standing problems, including those of the Mediterranean, and 
to seek a solution of them, not in a static, but a dynamic sense 
and on the basis of the vital interests of the peoples living in 
that area. 

The Anglo-Italian Settlement in the Mediterranean 

The eoming) into; foree of “thie Anglo- 
Italian agreement of April 16th 1988 ‘by 
means of the declaration signed on November 18th 
1988 by the Italian Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, and the 
British Ambassador, Lord Perth, was also one of the effects 
of the Munich policy. Among the arguments advanced by the 
representatives of the British Government in the two Houses of 
Parliament for putting the agreement into force, the attitude 
adopted by Mussolini on September 28th 1938 played an impor- 
tant part. The Munich meeting itself gave Mussolini and Cham- 
berlain an opportunity of discussing the treaty and also a visit 
by Chamberlain to Rome which was to lead to fresh discussions 
regarding the further development of the relations between the 
two countries. 


The history of this Easter treaty is very long. It extends 
from the signature of the Gentlemen’s Agreement of January 
2nd 1937 till October 1938. And it seemed more than once as 
if the “ parallel direction which might lead to active cooperation 
in the Mediterranean ” (as the “ Giornale d’Italia ” said of that 
agreement at the time) would not be followed. It may be pointed 
out that, shortly after it was signed, articles appeared in the 
Italian press to the effect that, if an agreement was reached in 
the Mediterranean there would be room for all, and if not this 
would mean war. It is true that in July 1987 efforts were made 
by the famous exchange of notes between Mussolini and Cham- 
berlain to revive the friendship which had died down, and on 
this occasion Count Ciano stated that British and Italian interests 
in the Mediterranean were not opposed but complementary. But 
this summer impulse did not get very far. The psychological 
obstacle was hard to overcome, and the changes of fortune in 
the Spanish conflict prevented joint cooperation. January 
2nd, 1938, the anniversary of the conclusion of the agreement 
was merely a day of remembrance. England and Italy remained 
at a deadlock and the tension between the two countries was 
increased by the broadcast war which both countries began 
in the other a few days later. Italy left no doubt of the fact that 
it regarded M. Eden, at that time Foreign Secretary, as bearing 
the main responsibility for this policy of procrastination. 


The decisive phase in the attempts at a rapprochement 
was however then tackled by the Prime Minister, Mr. Cham- 
berlain. It is true that Mr. Eden was a party to the first feelers 
between Mr. Chamberlain and the Italian Ambassador Grandi 
on February 18th 1938. But two days later he resigned and on 
February 21st Mr. Chamberlain announced in the House of 
Commons the official commencement of the negotiations. In 
long and frank discussions between Lord Perth, the British 
Ambassador in Rome, and Count Ciano, the Foreign Minister, 
in March and the first half of April, the foundations of the new 
friendship were laid. The result was the Easter agreement of 
April 16th 1988, in which England and Italy agreed to recons- 
truct their relations on a firm and durable basis. This pre- 
supposed on the part of England the definite recognition of the 
Italian Empire and the recognition of equality of rights between 
the Empire and the Impero in the Mediterranean and Near Kast. 
Italy was also required by the agreement to cease the broadcast 
war and to reduce the forces in Libya and in particular to 
withdraw volunteers as a first step towards a general settlement 
of the Spanish crisis. 

While Italy rapidly complied with the first two conditions, 
the third condition, upon which Chamberlain had made the 
ratification of the treaty dependent in view of the opposition 
in his own country, was protracted for some months. It was 
only when Mussolini during the conversation at Munich declared 
his willingness to withdraw half the Italian forces from Spain 
and put this declaration into effect by withdrawing 10,000 
legionaries, that Chamberlain considered the condition had been 
fulfilled for bringing the agreement into force. This took place 
in Rome on November 16th 1988 simultaneously with the 
recognition of the King of Italy as Emperor of Ethiopia and there- 
by of the transfer of Abyssinia to the legal possession of Italy. 


It is not our intention here again to comment the voluminous 
treaty documentation of Rome with the introductory protocol 
and four notes. We have already done this in detail in No. 14-16 
1938 of this Journal and would refer to that issue. The reper- 
cussions of the agreement in Rome were obviously great, for the 
two countries met on an equal footing in a friendship which bore 
no relation to the former so-called “ traditional” friendship, 
which was based on the absolute inferiority of Italy. It was 
possible to reduce to a common formula the vital Italian and 
British claims in the Mediterranean, expressed in the form coined 
by Mussolini as the “ via ” of the British and the “ vita ” of the 
Italians. Two countries guaranteed each other’s imperial routes. 


Apart from the stabilisation of peace in the Mediterranean, 
the agreement forms the kernel of the arrangements regarding 
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the Middle East. It is a kind of non-intervention pact in respect 
of Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, in which both States under- 
take to do nothing which might affect the independence and 
integrity of these two Arab States, not to endeavour to obtain 
any privileged position in that area, and to prevent any such 
attempts by third parties. This safeguarding of the east coast 
of the Red Sea has enabled Italy to recognise the British pro- 
tectorate over Aden declared in 1937 and to waive political 
influence in the part of the Arabian Peninsula extending from 
the east and north-east of Aden to the Persian Gulf and to the 
Gulf of Oman and along the Gulf of Aden. 

Lastly, the coming into force of the agreement also brought 
about the accession of Italy to the London Naval Agreement 
of 1936, which contains terms regarding the tonnage and calibre 
of the naval forces. 

The first obligation of the two contracting Parties involved 
in January 1939, namely to inform each other of the proposed 
movements of their forces on land, at sea and in the air and 
of their decisions to establish new naval and air bases in the 
relations established by the treaty in the Mediterranean, Lybia, 
the Sudan, Kenya and the Tanganyika territory, has already 
been fulfilled by both Parties. Further negotiations must now 
take place between Great Britain, Italy and Egypt regarding 
the final frontier delimitation between the Sudan, Kenya, 
British Somaliland and Italian East Africa, and also on all 
questions affecting the interests of the parties in these terri- 
tories. Similarly, the negotiations provided for in the treaty 
regarding trade relations between Italian East Africa and the 
British Empire must be started. 

This exchange of views was primarily the object of the 
visit paid by the Prime Minister Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax to Mussolini in Rome from 
January 11th to 14th 1939, on which we reported fully in No. 
8/1989 of this Journal. The documents which we published show 
that Italy and England do not wish to confine themselves merely 
to the strict execution of the Easter Agreement, but propose 
to develop it further in the interest of general peace. In addition 
Mussolini’s determination to pursue an effective peace policy, 
which also found expression in the official communiqué, made a 
strong impression on the British. Mr. Chamberlain also expressed 
the idea that this peace of justice cannot be identical with a 
rigid maintenance of conditions that have become untenable, 
when, on January 11th, in this toast, he said that his policy was 
“directed to the just and peaceful solution of international 
difficulties by the method of negotiation’. It may be assumed 
that in the conversations Mussolini described this principle as 
entirely compatible with his policy towards France. He could 
also have pointed out that no step had been taken by Italian 
policy against France except the Note of December 17th 1938, 
which might be regarded as an invitation to substitute a new 
agreement for the Franco-Italian agreement of 1935 wihch Italy 
had declared to be null and void. Italian views as to what this 
new agreement should contain did not need to be, and in fact 
were not, stated. For, in the nature of things, Mr. Chamberlain 
could not be the recipient of such a statement. It is at any 
rate clear that the general review of the position made by the 
heads of the two Governments and their Foreign Ministers did 
not exclude the relations between Italy and France. Those 
relations could naturally not be brought nearer to a solution, 
but this was not the object of the Rome visit from the outset. 


* 
* * 


After the Anglo-Italian agreements came into force, Mussolini 
felt compelled to make an optimistic statement regarding the 
world situation. He spoke from the outset of the “ true peace 
of justice for all’’, and said that the “blue patches in the 
political sky were beginning to spread”. Much is unfortunately 
still lacking for the bright sun to shine from a cloudless sky. 
Nevertheless, after September 29th, a new stage was reached 
on November 16th 1988 towards that path to peace for which 
both Hitler and Mussolini, and also Chamberlain and Daladier, 
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Roosevelt’s Statements and Denials regarding 
American Foreign Policy 


On January 24th a slight misfortune happened to the 
Government in Washington. Somewhere in California, an army 
aeroplane crashed. This was not in itself an item of news of 
world importance, but when the victims of the catastrophe 
were taken from the wreckage, it was found that there was a 
foreign passenger who could not at first be identified but who 
turned out to be a representative of the French Air Ministry. 

What was a Frenchman doing in this American aeroplane ? 
This question was asked everywhere. The American Government 
still strictly follows the existing rule not to permit the sale to 
foreigners of aeroplanes of which the prototype is not at least 
two years old, so that the exclusive utilisation of such inventions 
is reserved in the first place for American defence. 

The matter caused more and more noise, so that President 
Roosevelt convened the Army Committee of the 
Senate to a secret meeting at Washington on 
February 1st in order to clear it up. 

What happened at this secret meeting ? No official commu- 
niqué was issued, but various people who attended the meeting 
do not seem to have entirely kept their promise of secrecy, for 
according to statements in the American press President 
Roosevelt is alleged to have made a statement 
somewhat to the following effect. 

He gave it to be understood clearly that certain agreements 
had been concluded between the United States and the European 
democracies. The United States must be prepared to assist the 
French and British Governments in case of a European war, 
and, in case of an attack by the Rome-Berlin-Tokio block of 
Powers, to come to their help with the necessary supplies of 
arms which would naturally have to be paid for in cash. 
In reply to an obvious question by a Senator as to how such a 
promise to give military assistance would be brought into line 
with the neutrality of the United States, President Roosevelt 
is said to have stated : “ We will cross the bridge when we come 
tarts. 

The New York Herald Tribune published the 
following details regarding this meeting. 

Roosevelt, in his statement on the present international 
position, which according to one of the persons present was 
“very alarming ’’, also considered the eventuality of war and 
what would happen if the democracies were conquered by the 
dictatorships. 

In this case, South and North America would be the first 
objects in the programme of the dictatorships. In this connec- 
tion Roosevelt had given the paraphrases of Baldwin’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons: “ Great Britain’s frontier is 
on the Rhine’”’. Roosevelt then stated that he would not like 
to experience a war in which American soldiers would be used 
for fighting on foreign soil. But the United States must do 
everything possible “to save Great Britain and France”. He 
had then specially emphasised the fact that the air armaments 
of the United States should not be limited to their present 
level, but should be increased as rapidly as possible. In this 
connection he mentioned the conditions under which the recent 
sales of aircraft to France had taken place. He reminded his 
critics that he was fully entitled to approve or reject such sales 
and that he took entire responsibility for them. He therefore 
saw no object in the Committee continuing its investigations 
into the circumstances which had led to these sales of aircraft. 
Lastly, he had requested the most influential members of Congress 
to refrain from mischievous criticisms regarding his conduct of 
foreign affairs in the near future. 

After the American press, public opinion and_ political 
circles had commented on this news for three days, some approv- 
ing and others criticising and rejecting it, and after the press 
outside North America had taken up this sensation, which was 
of a kind not to be met with every day, President Roosevelt, 
after calmly listening for three days to this storm about his 
alleged ee eee cond it necessary on February 8rd 
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to convene aa press conference in Washington, 
with regard to which the Havas correspondent 
in Washington cabled the following telegrams : 


Washington, February 8rd. 2.40 p.m. 

At the conference Roosevelt referred to certain American 
newspapers and certain members of Congress whom he accused 
of spreading news which was contrary to the facts and thus 
deliberately misinterpreting his policy. He characterised as 
“ deliberate lies” the news that he had stated the frontier of 
the United States was on the Rhine or in France. 

Roosevelt then made a statement regarding the main lines 
of American foreign policy and said : 

1. that it had not changed and would not change ; 

2. that it rejected alliances ; 

3. that it aimed at the maintenance of the foreign trade of 
the United States with all countries ; 

4, that it encouraged all efforts to bring about a limitation 
or reduction of armaments ; 

5. that it was in sympathy with all efforts to maintain the 
political, economic and social independence of all nations in the 
world. 

Washington, February 3rd. 6.25 p.m. 

In the course of the press conference, Roosevelt said, in reply 
to the request by a journalist for a definite statement on the 
foreign policy of the United States, that his messages to Congress 
had accurately and fully defined this policy and that he had 
nothing to add. 

He then said that many people had intentionally given 
incorrect information. He was of opinion that the questions 
of national defence and foreign policy should not be the subject 
of newspaper polemics or of polemics in Congress or among the 
parties and that they should not be drawn into the election 
campaign of 1940. 

Roosevelt sharply criticised the headings of the American 
newspapers which, without a single exception, had not given a 
correct impression of the position. He observed that the articles 
in the American press had met with approval in the very coun- 
tries which rejected the principle that other countries should be 
allowed to enjoy their independence. 

In reply to a question regarding the sales of American 
aeroplanes to foreign countries, Roosevelt said they were made 
against cash payment. 

Washington, February 3rd., 8 p.m. 

In official quarters it is stated that the expression “ deliberate 
lie’? used by Roosevelt in the press conference referred solely 
to the sentence in which he was alleged to have stated that 
“ the frontier of the United States was in France ”’, or, according 
to another version, “on the Rhine”’. 

They emphasise the fact that Roosevelt did not say that 
any change whatever had taken place in the conduct of American 
foreign policy as expressed in his message to Congress of January 
5th 

As regards the help which the democracies may obtain in 
the United States, especially through the purchase of aircraft, 
the President has clearly explained his attitude in the course 
of two recent press conferences. 

It is generally thought that certain senators in the secret 
meeting of the Army Committee of the Senate, under the 
impression of Roosevelt’s ‘“‘alarming statements”, tried to 
reproduce his ideas in a striking manner by paraphrasing Bald- 
win’s historic words. 

It is stated that Roosevelt, by his denial, wished to relieve 
himself of the political responsibilities towards Europe and 
American public opinion which Baldwin’s phrase entailed for 


England. 
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* * 

Does this mean that it was a storm in a teacup ? Not at 
all. For though President Roosevelt thought fit only after two 
days had elapsed to state that he had not said what others 


affirmed he had said, this does not clear up all the questions 
and doubts surrounding this mysterious meeting of the Army 
Committee. It is difficult to imagine that any opponent of the 
President would have dared, even in America which is not too 
much troubled by scruples, to invent such definite expressions 
without a world being said on the subject. For there is not only 
the statement that France’s frontier is also America’s frontier, 
but also the statement that the President, as leader of American 
foreign policy, is determined (like Wilson) to cross the bridge 
leading from peace to war. 


The “Dépéche de Toulouse” which is not over 
favourable to the totalitarian States, in reply to the question as 
to why the démenti came so late when the lie was so offensive 
and the ideas behind Roosevelt’s words so far from his inten- 
tions, writes as follows : 

“Probably because these statements are fundamentally 
not foreign to Roosevelt’s views and because their mere denial 
would have been a direct and heavy blow to the democracies 
which he nevertheless wishes to support. 

“Presumably Roosevelt did not say that the frontier of 
the United States was in France, for he denies it. But the new 
direction given to his policy nevertheless exists : viz. the material 
assistance given to France and England by the delivery of the 
latest aircraft models is continued. -In his simple statement of 
these principles it is clear on which side of the barricade the 
United States will stand. But Roosevelt’s actions, rather than 
his words, are a permanent encouragement for the democracies. 
For one fact remains : America continues to supply her aeropla- 
nes. 

“How could we forget that the United States have just 
authorised the delivery of 700 aeroplanes, after having formerly 
refused to deliver the helium which Germany wished to pur- 
chase. In case of war, there is therefore no doubt that American 
deliveries would go to France and Great Britain. 

“ But the important sentence is the last, in which he advocates 
the political, economic and social independence of all nations ; 
for there could be no greater condemnation of the desire for 
supremacy and the menaces of the totalitarian States. 

“There is therefore’, the article concludes, “no reason 
to go from extreme optimism to a pessimism which would also 
be exaggerated.” 

The same view is reached, though not in such a definite form, 
by the article in the “ Temps ” of February 5th which, like the 
majority of the French press, intentionally avoids speaking of 
a démenti. They consider that this démenti is not a démenti 
but a rectification (mise au point) which, as most papers point 
out, makes a change in the words attributed to Roosevelt but not 
in the spirit of the policy which he pursues. 


This appreciation by the “~T ¢injpe uum 
seems to us to be entirely just. Fora long time 
now and particularly since the notorious *quarantine speech’ 
of October 1937, no opportunity has been neglected in American 
quarters of launching attacks against and casting suspicion 
upon the authoritarian States and especially Germany in some 
connection or other. We have here no mere press polemics or 
general expressions of opinion, but a deliberate systematic 
campaign by people whose responsible position as members of 
the Government, officials or public figures is beyond question. 
This seems to show that Washington is pursuing aims which far 
exceed the limits of the old policy of good relations with other 
Powers. Factors connected with American internal, social and 
economic policy may of course be involved, inasmuch as those 
concerned may be seeking to divert attention from any disap- 
pointments or difficulties encountered by the President in the 
pursuance of his many schemes—and in a sphere in which the 
American people can unfortunately be very easily influenced : 
foreign policy. In recent cases however the attacks on the 
authoritarian States are apparently attributable in the main 
to the desire to find arguments in defence of the fresh 
enormous demands in the matter of arma- 
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ments, which Roosevelt is making upon the American people 
and at the same time a screen behind which the deliveries 
of aeroplanes to the democracies, so sharply 
critized in some quarters, can go forward. They are also designed 
to render acceptable the endeavours being made still fur- 
ther to loosen the neutrality laws. It was 
under Roosevelt that the gradual reversal of the policy of strict 
neutrality, which culminated provisionally in the “cash and 
earry”’ laws of May 1987, began. These laws provide that 
in the event of war the President shall issue a proclamation 
prohibiting all exports from America of arms and munitions and 
raw materials vital for war. The famous “cash and carry ”’ 
clause provides however that all goods purchased in America 
must be paid for in cash, before they are exported. Exports are 
not however regarded as exports if the goods paid for are carried 
on other than American ships. This means : pay cash and fetch 
the stuff yourself! In this way America would not be infringing 
her neutrality laws. Apart from this, the President can permit 
a special economic relationship with Canada, which would enable 
Great Britain to obtain any war material—not direct from 
America but through the neighbouring Dominion. During the 
debate on the Law, Senator Johnson of California described this 
policy as designed to ensure war profits, while avoiding the 
responsibility or risk of war. 


* 
* * 


According to a Havas report, Roosevelt stated that A meri- 
can foreign policy had been laid down in 
his various messages to Congress, including that of 
January 4th 1939 and it will be well to examine this 
message carefully. The French press describe it in head-lines as 
“a requisitory against the dictatorships’ 
and that is what it is, although these dictatorships are not 
mentioned by name. It will be sufficient to quote a few passages : 


“ T have on several occasions warned Congress of the state of 
confusion prevailing abroad and of the necessity of putting our 
own house in order in view of the storm signals which have 
reached us from overseas. 


On the occasion of the opening of the 76th Congress, it is 
necessary to utter a fresh warning. War, which threatened 
to engulf the world in flames, has been avoided, but it is becoming 
more and more obvious that the maintenance of peace has not 
been ensured. Military and economic wars are raging round us, 
although they have not been declared. 


The race of military and economic armaments is becoming 
more and more disastrous. Threats of fresh military and econo- 
mic onslaughts are heard around us. Storms from other countries 
are directly menacing the three institutions indispensable, now 
as always, for the Americans: religion, democracy and inter- 
national good faith. 

The time will come when men will have to prepare to defend 
not only their own hearths and homes, but also those prin- 
ciples of faith and humanity on which their churches, their 
governments and their culture are based. 

But the world has grown so small and weapons of offence 
so rapid that no nation can be sure of peace as long as another 
nation refuses to settle its disputes by negotiation. If a govern- 
ment armed to the teeth abandons itself to a policy of violence, 
then weapons of defence are the only safeguard against such a 
policy. ; 

We have learnt from our relations with foreign nations 
what we must not do and from recent wars what we have to do ; 
namely to prepare an effective system of defence in good time. 
We have learned that security cannot be guaranteed if one does 
not arm before the conflict has begun, as methods of attack 
are being adapted to far greater distances and far greater speeds. 

We have learned that, long before the commencement of 
any military hostilities, the attack opens with certain prelimi- 
naries in the form of propaganda, influence exercized with the 
help of money, the attraction exercized by associations of per- 


sons of goodwill, the manufacture of prejudices and incitement 
to disunion. 

We have learned that the democracies of the world, which 
believe in God and the sanctity of treaties and keep faith in 
their relations with other nations, cannot run the risk of remain- 
ing indifferent to violations of justice. They cannot, without 
effective protest, allow acts of aggression to be committed against 
their sister nations, which automatically undermine us all. 

Obviously the democracies must collaborate in a practical 
and peaceful manner, but the simple fact that we decline for 
good reasons, to take military action to prevent acts of aggression 
does not mean that we must hehave as if there were no agression. 
Words may not do much good, but war is not the only method 
of exacting respect for humanitarian ideals. There are many other 
methods apart from war which are more potent and more effec- 
tive than mere words, there are many ways of making agressor 
States understand the collective sentiments of our peoples. 

The least we can do is to avoid emboldening, supporting or 
strengthening an aggressor by any action or omission of ours. 
We learned, when we were endeavouring to formulate neutrality 
laws, that those laws could operate unequally and inequitably. 
They can actually bring help to the aggressor, while refusing it 
to his victim. 

The instinct of self-preservation should warn us not to permit 
the continuance of such a state of affairs.” 

Senator Pittman,. the Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, who recently summed up 
Roosevelt’s ideas in the following pithy terms: “ why shoot 
Aman, if you can-starve him?” commented 
as follows on these remarks of the Presi- 
dentron theisubject of neutrality: 

“ Roosevelt made it quite clear that it is our right and our 
duty to refuse to give any assistance to the dictatorships which 
are out for conquest, but that it is our duty to support the 
democracies in their struggle against the dictatorships by every 
means except military intervention. It is obvious the the Neutra- 
lity Law does not fulfil the purpose for which it was intended 
and will not do so in the future : indeed it can only yield results 
diametrically opposed to those which it was expected to yield. 
If this view is correct, measures by Congress are required. As the 
President stated in his speech, there are many methods to choose 
from. and it will be for the Foreign Affairs Committee carefully 
to examine them.” 


* 

* * 
Ane extraordinary speeeh: ‘more laste me 
farnestheraldingiva crusade than’ aiméss age 


of peace. Roosevelt talks as if the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans had disappeared and the distance between Europe of 
the Far East and America could be overcome with trifling ease. 
Judging from his state of mind, it would not be surprising to 
find that he was really possessed with the idea of planting the 
star-spangled Banner on the Rhine in order, as he indicates in 
his speech and to use the current phrase, to prevent “a second 
Munich”. While in Europe the responsible statesmen of the 
four great Powers are endeavouring to rise superior to ideological 
differences, Roosevelt is fanning the flames once more, and 
need lessly, for no-one—presumably even Roosevelt—can serious- 
ly believe that Germany, Italy or Japan, or all three, would 
like to wage a military or ideological war on America. The whole 
speech is a distortion of the political position which one would 
not believe a European statesman to be capable of producing 
or a European audience of accepting. It is certainly not calculated 
to promote understanding and peace. 

It was amazing that the British Premier, Cham- 
berlain, should on the following day, have described this 
speech, in a statement to which a great deal of publicity was 
accorded, as the expression of devotion to the ideal of human 
progress. 

It was to be expected that the greater part of the 
French press would welcome these remarks of Roosevelt’s 
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with enthusiastic approval. This sheds a curious light on what 
is understood by the policy of conciliation, which was to be 
introduced with the signing of the Franco-German Declaration 
on December 6th. As the “ Berliner Borsenzeitung ” rightly 
said, if this policy of peace and conciliation towards Germany 
is sincere, Roosevelt’s activities must be unwelcome to France 
and indeed dangerous from her point of view. For a neighbour 
in the form of a friendly and reconciled Germany, confident 
in France’s goodwill, must furnish more valuable security for 
France’s frontiers than boastful insinuations from a distant 
continent, by which the proposal for the adoption on principle 
of a hostile attitude to France’s most important neighbour is 
accompanied. 

It is ndeed a poor answer to Adolf Hitler’s 
statements inhis Reichstag speech on Germany’s relations 
with the United States, when he said: 

“ Our relations with the North-American Union are suffering 
from a campaign of defamation by means of which an attempt 
is being made, in the interests of transparent political and 
financial interests, to incite a whole continent against the 
European countries with popular Governments. 

We are convinced however that these attempts are not to 
be identified with the will of millions of American citizens who, 
in spite of the gigantic Jewish-capitalist press, wireless and film 
propaganda, must be convinced that all these assertions contain 
no word of truth Germany desires peace and 
friendship: with all countries Vineluding 
America. She has no intention of interfering in American 
affairs and certainly refuses to tolerate any American inter- 
ference in German affairs. 

Germany is in any case a great and sovereign Empire and 
is not under the tutelage of American politicians. Moreover, it 
seems to me that all countries have so many problems to solve 
to-day that it would be a good thing for the nations if responsible 


statesmen would concern themselves exclusively with their own 
affairs.” 

The Genevese paper “ La Suisse ” truly says that there is 
real cause for disquietude in the regularity with which Roosevelt 
attempts to stir up ideological conflicts every time Chamberlain 
throws his weight into the scale in favour of agreement. Similarly 
it may be said that the recent oratorical shots from the White 
House have on each occasion been fired just at the moment 
when Adolf Hitler has been proclaiming a message of peace to 
the world. 

While the Fiihrer and Chancellor of the Reich declares his 
belief in a long peace, the American President thinks and talks 
himself into a more and more dismally warlike frame of mind, 
from which, in spite of the present tension and armaments, 
Europe is happily still far removed and which is regarded by 
others besides his Republican opponents as beginning to assume 
a definitely morbid character. 

The extent to which Roosevelt’s fanfare has already borne 
fruit may be seem from a report from Washington dated February 
9th to the effect that a majority of the Military Committee 
declared itself in agreement with Roosevelt’s rearmament 
programme on the ground that “it may come to war in Kurope 
very soon. If such an unfortunate and regrettable situation 
arises, it will be necessary for America to be prepared and in a 
position adequately to defend her coasts”. The House of 
Representatives passed this motion on February 16th by 3876 
votes to 15. 

War in Europe ! That is America’s comment on the possibility 
of a Kuropean appeasement which has, since Munich, found 
expression in the various agreements between the two European 
groups of Powers and it is at any rate worth remembering that 
it is and has been President Roosevelt who has by his attitude 
contributed in no small measure to the stiffening of the inter- 
national position. 


DOCUMENTS 
France's Attitude to the Foreign Political Problems 


Extract from the Speech by the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Georges Bonnet, on France’s Foreign Policy, in the Chamber 
on January 26th 1939. 


“Thave attentively followed the various speakers who have 
developed their ideas with so much talent on this platform. 
My first impression, after hearing all of them, is that they are 
all agreed as to the object to be attained, namely the greatness 
of the mother country, but on the other hand they are scarcely 
in agreement as to the means to this end. 

What differences of opinion, what oppositions and what 
contradictions are to be found in their statement. A single fact 
emerges clearly from the speeches which you have applauded, 
namely that at no moment since the end of the war has the inter- 
national situation been more serious or more complex than during 
the year which has just closed. 

The present Government has itself had this dreadful experience. 
In the ten months of the existence of the Daladier Government, 
in which I have worked with the utmost confidence, not a single 
week has passed in which we have not had to face fresh obstacles 
in addition to those encountered by our predecessors. War in 
Spain, war in the Far East, the Czecho-Slovak drama, disputes 
in Central EKurope—all these are facts the simultaneous occur- 
rence of which might be surprising if they did not all spring from 
the same cause : the collapse of the system of security on which 
the nations had based their hope and their law since 1919. 

We had based our policy on collective security. We had 
overturned the pre-War system of alliances, which we had 


-» denounced as the cause of conflicts. 


We had endeavoured to 
organise the international justice of the nations. One day we 
found ourselves faced by a weakned League of Nations and a 
disorganised Europe in which certain States had developed their 
armaments with extraordinary intensity and in which the reign 


of justice had gradually given way to the reign of force. 


* 
* ok 


This was the atmosphere in which we were faced by the 
Czecho-Slovak drama. I would not have reverted to the policy 
which we followed during this crisis if I had not listened to so 
many open and concealed criticisms during the debate in the 
Chamber. According to some speakers, all our misfortunes came 
from the Munich agreements. 

The Government has cause for surprise at this. The events 
which led up to the Munich conciliation are overlooked. People 
also overlook the evacuation of the Rhineland, the rearmament 
of Germany, the 7th of March, the Anschluss of Austria. All 
these events, in which the real interests of France were at times 
directly involved, were borne by France without the opposition 
of force. The President of the Council, in his speech to the 
Chamber on October 4th, did not conceal any aspect of the 
problem ; at that time you approved the Government’s policy 
by 550 votes. - 

What has happened in the meantime to explain such a change 
of attitude ? Nothing, gentlemen, for all the documents or all 
the facts which have come to light since October and which had 
not been revealed at that time have justified French policy. 


British friendship. 


Was the Czecho-Slovak Government informed in good time 
of the attitude of France and Great Britain? Yes, in June 
and July on several occasions we warned the Government at 
Prague that it would be impossible for France to oppose a 
Plebiscite by force if it were demanded by the Sudeten German 
population. 

Was not war threatening ? No one will doubt it since Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain said in the House of Commons: “ When 
I look back, I have not the slightest doubt that only my visit 
delayed an invasion for which all preparations were made. ”’ 

Let us not forget too quickly. Only three months have passed 
since that evening of September 27th when, thinking of the five 
million men already under arms, each one as he listened to the 
wireless in his own country, felt the imminence of the catastrophe. 
Yes, gentlemen, it was war, and a war with a France that was 
not unanimous and a French army with the fortifications of the 
Siegfried line in front of it and which would have had to support 
practically alone at any rate for a long time the entire weight 
of the conflict. Czecho-Slovakia had not only Germany against 
her but other neighbours also. 

But you all felt it. The conciliation of Munich averted from 
France and Europe a dreadful adventure, the first victim of 
which would have been the noble Czecho-Slovak nation itself. 


% 
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In the course of this Czecho-Slovak crisis we were able to 
appreciate to the full the value and loyalty of the Franco- 
This friendship is the corner- 
stone of French policy. This friendship was concluded in 1904 
and sealed on the battlefields of the War of 1914. Since then it 
has constantly become stronger. History shows few examples 
of such a sincere friendship as that which reigns between the 
British people and the French people. This friendship is in no 
way a jealous or closed friendship. It merely aspires to prolong 
itself in the international sphere. It does not rest on a precarious 
combination of rival egoisms and, far from diminishing, it grows 
when other peoples and other nations are associated with it. 

Our two democracies have the same desire for peace. They 
demand nothing from anyone, but they intend to keep their 
inheritance intact. 

During these eight months the entente between France and 
Great Britain has never been closer than at present. As regards 
all events which occur from day to day we take care to maintain 
close consultation. The repeated visits of French Ministers to 
London and British visits to Paris and the unforgettable visit 
of the British sovereigns have shown in a striking manner the 
close solidarity between France and Great Britain. 

During our conversations in London and Paris we have 
considered all the aspects of Franco-British solidarity in the 
moral, intellectual and economic sphere. We have even had to 
consider one of those cases which we desire with all our heart 
to avert : the case of a war in which our two countries would be 
involved. 

In that case, all the forces of Great Britain would be at our 


- disposal, just as all the forces of France would be at the disposal 


of Great Britain. It is therefore natural that France desires to 
see the British nation raise its military power to the maximum, 
just as Great Britain wishes to see the military power of France 
raised to the maximum. 


* 
* % 


We have also endeavoured to improve our relations 
with Germany. I think each one approves of this. After 
Munich, Mr. Neville Chamberlain signed a good-neighbourly 
agreement with the Government of the Reich. On October 22nd, 
Chencellor Hitler had a conversation on this subject at Berch- 
tesgaden with our Ambassador, M. Frangois-Poncet. Negotia- 
tions were started immediately. They were conducted with 
great rapidity and, a little later, at the beginning of November, 
the agreement was reached without difficulty after a frank and 
full discussion, Under these circumstances M, yon Ribbentrop 
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came to Paris to signa Franco-German declara- 
tion. 

What does this declaration contain ? The two Governments 
recognise that there is no territorial question in suspense between 
their countries. They solemnly recognise as final the frontier 
as it is at present traced. Subject to their special relations with 
third Powers, the two Governments declare their determination 
to remain in contact on all questions which concern them and 
to consult with each other in case the subsequent evolution of 
these questions involves the danger of leading to international 
difficulties. 

This is the Franco-German declaration. Is there a respons- 
ible man who would, in my place, have refused to sign it ? Have 
we sacrified a single French interest by doing so ? Have not all 
the men who have followed cach other in power proclaimed in 
their speeches that they would take the first opportunity of a 
rapprochement between France and Germany ? And at the time 
when such an opportunity appeared possible, should we not 
have accepted it ? No one would maintain that we should not. 
Moreover, we consider that the joint declaration must constitute 
a first stage and that it must open up the prospect of confident 
cooperation between us in the future. 


Our geographical position makes us the neighbour of Ger- 
many. Even if France had a fresh war with Germany tomorrow, 
she would be obliged after the peace to have relations and con- 
versations with that nation. Is is thought that these relations 
and conversations would be easier after another war which would 
have called for millions of dead, accumulated ruins and revived 
enmities for fresh generations ? I doubt it. 

I do not need to state that we have brought our negotiations 
to the knowledge of the principal countries concerned, who are 
bound to us by friendship: Poland, Belgium, England, the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States of America. 

What did they think of this agreement ? Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain stated in the House of Commons that the British Govern- 
ment had learned with great satisfaction that France had been 
able to conclude an agreement with Germany. In America, the 
leading articles of the three most important papers affirmed their 
entire comprehension for French policy. Poland stated that 
her Government was glad of the happy conclusion of the Franco- 
German declaration. If this joint declaration were submitted 
to a referendum of the French people, I have no doubt that it 
would give its unanimous approval. 


% 
* * 


France has spared no efforts to improve her relations 
with Italy. I should like to give a full explanation of 
these relations to the Chamber and the people. 

You will remember that last March the British Government 
entered into negotiations with the Government at Rome with 
regard to the Mediterranean status. The French Government at 
that time expressed a desire to be associated with these discus- 
sions. But the Italian Government gave it to be understood that 
the negotiations with France could only be started when the 
Anglo-Italian agreement was concluded. This agreement was 
signed on April 16th a few days after the present Government 
cane into power. Under our instructions, our Chargé d’Affaires 
at Rome immediately saw the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Ciano, and informed him of our desire to enter into con- 
versations, 

We indicated at that time the essential points which, in our 
opinion, should be covered by the discussions. These included, 
in particular, a reaffirmation of the 1935 agreements. 

Our action was welcomed by the Italian Government. Count 
Ciano, while thanking the French Government, observed that 
there was no fundamental difference between France and Italy 
and that an agreement could be rapidly reached on most of the 
points which we had mentioned. But, as you are aware, the con- 
versations were interrupted by the Italian Government itself 
after Mussolini’s speech at Genoa. 
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In the meantime the Council of the League of Nations had 
given back to each of its members their freedom in respect of the 
recognition of the Empire of Ethiopia. A few days after the 
Munich agreements, France, wishing to show her desire for better 
relations and appeasement in Europe, sent an Ambassador to 
Rome and thus manifested her hope that normal relations might 
be established between the two countries. 


During the conversations which our Ambassador, M. Fran- 
cois-Poncet, had successively with the head of the Italian 
Government and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, it appeared 
to him that, with the exception of Spanish affairs, there was 
no problem calculated seriously to divide the two countries. 


It was therefore not without surprise that we learned of the 
demonstrations which occurred on November 30th in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. I immediately complained to the Italian 
Ambassador in Paris, while the French Ambassador at Rome 
asked the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs for explanations. 


The latter stated that these were isolated demonstrations 
on the part of Italian deputies who had been immediately called 
to order by the President of the assembly, that the Italian 
Government in no way took them upon itself and that they should 
not be considered as the expression of its policy. 

Three weeks later, after a conversation with our Ambassador, 
the Government at Rome informed us that it could not consider 
the 1935 agreements as the basis of Franco-Italian relations. 
It based this statement on legal and political grounds. 

The legal arguments were these. The coming into force of 
the 1935 agreements was subject to the prior negotiation of a 
convention determining the status of the Italians in Tunis. 
As this convention had not yet been negotiated, the exchange 
of ratifications had not taken place and the Italian Government 
was therefore legally entitled to state that it was not bound by 
the 1985 convention. 

The political argument was as follows. In 1935 Italy had 
indeed undertaken that she would not call for the execution 
of Article 13 of the London Pact of April 26th 1915. Under that 
article France and Great Britain had recognised in principle 
that Italy had the right to claim some equitable compensation 
for the increase in colonial territories in Africa which these two 
Powers might obtain at the expense of Germany. But, the note 
stated, the political atmosphere had changed since 1935. The 
agreement related to a general situation which had been pro- 
foundly transformed by events. On the one hand there had been 
the sanctions. On the other hand the foundation of the Empire 
had created new rights and new interests of fundamental import- 
ance, 

In the interest of their improvement, the note concluded, 
Italo-French relations could not now be based on the 1935 
agreements and all the questions should be reconsidered between 
the two Governments. 

After considering this note, the French Government replied 
that it did not accept the Italian Government’s view and, in 
its reply, it gave a definite refutation of the arguments put 
forward in Count Ciano’s note. 

In the first place a start had already been made with the 
execution of the 1935 agreements, since the French Government 
had ensured the effective cession to an Italian group of 2500 
shares in the railway from Jibuti to Addis-Abeba. As regards 
sanctions, the Italian Government had itself on several occasions 
expressed its gratitude for the moderating action of France which 
had during this period constantly endeavoured to reconcile her 
obligations under the Covenant with Franco-Italian friendship. 

Lastly and in particular, on April 22nd 1938 when, on our 
initiative, France resumed negotiations with Italy, the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs himself made no allusion to sanctions 
and in no way contested the validity of the African agreements 
of January 7th 1935. 

What political action, therefore, had France committed since 
April 22nd 1988 to justify any change whatever in the measures 
of the Italian Government ? None whatever, since we have on 


the contrary endeavoured on several occasions to improve our 
relations with Italy. That is what we replied to the Rome Govern- 
ment in acknowledging receipt of its communication. 

When we informed our British friends of the very firm 
attitude of France, of its Government, of its Parliament, of its 
unanimous public opinion, we had the satisfaction of feeling 
that we were perfectly understood. The French Government, 
we said, was neither a plaintiff nor a defendant. It could not 
submit on these points to any arbitration or conciliation. The 
British Government informed us in a written note handed in by 
the British Ambassador that it shared our view. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax, during their stay in Paris on 
their journey to Rome, confirmed their agreement. 

At Rome the British Ministers, after strongly affirming the 
unshakable friendship which unites Great Britain to France, 
scrupulously maintained the attitude which they had assumed 
towards us with a loyalty which could cause us no surprise. The 
Franco-Italian problems were then eliminated from the discus- 
sions at Rome. 

I have given you very complete and, I hope, very clear 
particulars on this subject. They have shown you the numerous 
efforts made by the French Government to improve relations 
between France and Italy. I do not regret these efforts for they 
showed the constant measures adopted by our policy with regard 
to Italy and they helped to gather round us the whole of French 
public opinion, which is aware that France is indeed without 
blame. 

There is therefore no misunderstanding. 
The French Government maintains 1c 
attitude defined publicly on various occa- 
sions by the President of the Council and 
myself. France will not allow anyone to 
touch the empire erected by French biome 
and labour. She will maintain intact her 
sovereignty and her territory. The triumphal 
journey just made by the President of the Council has shown 
that the unanimity of the peoples of the empire corresponds 
to the unanimity of the French people. 


* 
* * 


We have also endeavoured to maintain and develop the 
other friendships which we have with Belgium, 
Holland and the countries of the Oslo group, together 
with those of Central and Eastern Europe. Here, as elsewhere, 
our diplomacy, inspired by the desire for cooperation and com- 
prehension which is France’s aim, will continue to show itself 
everywhere present and always active in order to safeguard 
our legitimate interests, to maintain our friendships and, 
whenever possible, to extend them. 

The visits to Paris of the King of Roumania and Prince Paul 
of Yugoslavia, which were marked by such confident conversa- 
tions, the treaty of friendship signed with Turkey, the 
trade negotiations being conducted with Roumania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, demonstrate the desire 
of the French Government not to disinterest itself in the countries 
situated in the centre and east of Europe. We have just sent 
an important economic mission to that district, for in most 
of these countries, as you are aware, economic problems are 
particularly serious and involved. In order to conserve her trade, 
France must endeavour to conquer her due position in the com- 
mercial exchanges of those countries. 

Our relations with the U.S.S.R. and Poland are 
marked by frequent consultations. For instance, during the 
September crisis I remained in constant contact both with the 
People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs, M. Litvinov, whom 
I saw on several occasions at Geneva and Paris, and with the 
U.S.S.R. Ambassador in Paris, not only, as was stated, to give 
information but to exchange the views of our Governments in 
accordance with the Pact of 1935. 

France has also maintained her traditional relations of 
friendship with Poland, On the occasion of the Franco-German 


declaration of December 6th, I informed the Polish Ambassador 
of our intentions, in accordance with the spirit of our agreements. 
In thanking me for this information, the Polish Government 
informed me that it was glad of an act of which it fully appre- 
ciated the object, significance and scope. Similarly, M. Beck 
informed me, before he left Monte Carlo, of the invitation which 
he had just received from Chancellor Hitler. I would also ask 
the Chamber not to forget, as some speakers seem to have done, 
that there is an agreement dated 1934 between Germany and 
Poland. M. Beck kept our Ambassador informed of his conver- 
sations. We have remained in constant contact with the Warsaw 
Government and, whenever it has been found useful, we have had 
conversations with it which are justified by the special relations 
of the two countries and the development of events. On all 
occasions, and again recently, the Polish Government has renewed 
the assurance that French friendship constitutes one of the 
essential bases of Polish policy. 

An end must therefore be put to the legend that our policy 
has destroyed the commitments which we had contracted in 
Eastern Europe with the U.S.S.R. and Poland. These commit- 
ments still exist and they must be applied in the spirit in which 
they were conceived. 

During the September crisis, we remained in daily contact 
with the Washington Government. None of us has 
forgotten the messages, filled with such lofty thought, which 
were addressed by President Roosevelt to Europe during the 
dramatic crisis though which it was passing. Since then the 
bonds which unite us with the great democracy have only been 


strengthened. 


* 
* * 


In spite of our efforts to maintain peace, there are still two 
centres which continue to devastate the world: one in the 
Far East and the other in Spain. 

In the Far East, the war between China and Japan 
has continued for nearly two years. The development of events 
in the Far East and the heroic struggle carried on by General 
Chiang Kai Shek and the Chinese armies in defence of the 
independence and integrity of their territory are followed by 
the French Government with the greatest attention. 

The French Government has the firm determination to main- 
tain the interests of France in this part of the world. We have 
on several occasions made representations at Tokio and quite 
recently the French Ambassador to Japan received instructions 
to hand in a note to the Japanese Government reserving the 
rights of France, as had been done by the British and American 
Governments. The three Governments continue to think that the 
charter on which the position of the Powers in the Far Kast 
is based is still the Washington Treaty of 1922. None of us 


_admit that treaties freely pened may be denounced by the will 


of one party. 


* 
* * 


There is another country in which we would have ardently 
desired to see peace re-established ; it is Spain, which has 
been torn by the horrors of civil warfare for thirty months. 
At the beginning of the Spanish conflict, France, as she had 
done a century ago, proclaimed, in agreement with Great Bri- 
tain, her desire to practise a policy of non-intervention in Spain. 
At that time we approved almost unanimously that policy which 
was courageously defended by the President of the Council, 
Léon Blum, and by M. Yvon Delbos. M. Léon Blum described 
the thesis of intervention with a precision which was in my 
opinion decisive and proved by the soundest arguments that 
it was impossible to adopt that policy. 

Do the reasons which convinced us and which we approved 
in 1936 no longer exist ? And have not events given them even 
more decisive force ? There is not a man of good faith who could 
deny it. Should we publicly denounce the policy of non-interven- 
tion ? I know of no country at the present time that has taken 
this decision: neither the U.S.S.R., nor Germany, nor Italy, 
nor Yugoslavia, nor Belgium, nor England, 
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You have read the British Prime Minister’s reply to the leader 
of the opposition. In refusing to convene Parliament, Mr. Cham- 
berlain wrote on January 18th that the abandonment of the 
policy hitherto practised by Great Britain would inevitably 
involve an extension of the conflict, with consequences which 
could not be exactly foreseen but which would be incalculable. 


thussthe presemteGovernment; like pts 
predecessors, has practised and will con- 
tinue to practise the policy of -non-inter- 
vention. We consider that it is for the Spaniards, and the 
Spaniards alone, to settle their own affairs. 


But France has on the one hand duties to fulfil and on the 
other hand interests to defend in Spain. The duties to be ful- 
filled are primarily duties of humanity. 


But we have also interests to defend in Spain. We could 
not admit thattany foreigns state <s loupe 
threaten theintegrity of Spain and there bm 
Ciems © Garratoy Oferta me ex 


The Burgos Government has of course stated in public 
declarations that it would not accept any political or economic 
control by any foreign State. During the September crisis it 
took official steps in London, through its Ambassador, to inform 
the British and French Governments of its determination to 
remain neutral in the conflict which was in danger of breaking 
out in connection with Czecho-Slovakia. 


We reminded the British Ministers, during their last visit 
to Paris, that one of the essential provisions of the Anglo-Italian 
agreement was the assurance that, if the evacuation of volunteers 
and war material was not concluded at the end of the Spanish 
conflict, all the Italian contingents and all the war material 
would be simultaneously withdrawn and that Italy did not 
pursue any territorial or political aim or seek any economic 
privilege either in Spain itself or in the Spanish islands or colo- 
nies. I saw Lord Halifax at Geneva and in the first place I 
urged him to see that fresh steps were taken immediately with 
a view to the withdrawal of all the foreign volunteers. I informed 
him of the uneasiness which the situation in Spain caused France 
from the point of view of her own security. Lord Halifax gave 
me the assurance that, during the Rome interviews, the Italian 
Government had stated that it would keep the undertaking 
contained in the Anglo-Italian agreement. He also confirmed 
that the British Government attached capital importance to this 
and could not accept that any attack should be made on the 
independence of Spain. We attach the greatest importance to 
this statement by Lord Halifax. We could in fact not tolerate 
that our communications with North Africa should be threatened 
by foreign installations on the Iberian Peninsula, or on the 
islands, or in Spanish Morocco. 

Our interests in this respect are bound up with those of 
Great Britain, whose positions at Gibraltar and Malta would 
in that case be as much threatened as ours. As regards this 
necessity of maintaining the independence of Spain, I can 
assure the Chamber of the complete solidarity of Great Britain 


and France. 


%* 
* * 


We have listened with interest to the suggestion made by 
various speakers that we should ask for the convocation 
of an international conference. Weare far from 
being hostile to such an idea. No one is more convinced that we 
are—and have been for a long time—of the mortal dangers 
by which Europe is threatened, carried away as it is by the diz- 
ziness of armaments and economic disorder. The danger is 
obvious and it does not date from today ; but we must beware 
of spectacular gestures which would involve the risk of bringing 
further disappointments to the nations. Experience has demon- 
strated the danger of a Conference that is insufficiently prepared. 

In any case the French Government is prepared for its part 
to take all steps, if it proves possible. We are quite ready— 
should we meet with the necessary support—to ask for the 
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convocation of a conference to which all the peoples possessing 
the same will to organise peace would be invited. 

If during the year 1939 hard trials await us, France is prepared 
to face them. There are duties in which we shall not fail. The 
mobilisation of the French army in September showed that 
France would rise as one man, as she has done on other occasions, 
and that those outside who count on her decadence would be 
cruelly disappointed. If the supreme test were imposed on 
France, we should see all united to respond to the appeal of their 
fatherland.” 


Extract from the Speech by the French President of the Council, 
M. Daladier, in the Chamber on January 26th 1939. 

“‘This debate is dominated by one fact ; it is that from all the 
benches of this Chamber the speakers of all parties have rightly 
affirmed the desire of France for peace. A few days ago I read 
again this little book which I happened to pick up, the.“ Great 
Illusion ”, which Norman Angell wrote on the eve of 1914, and 
in which he showed that war and violence are never creative. 
“Tf the peoples of Europe are mad enough to come to grips, 
they will only succeed in accumulating ruin, suffering and 
misery.” I wish that all responsible men in all the countries 
of the world would meditate on these prophetic words. 

A general conference ? ~Yes, but one im which 
all the great problems of contemporary life would be tackled, 
in which we would say to men, to all men, that whatever dreams 
of grandeur some may forge, those dreams would be ephemeral 
if they were based on violence. The nations, instead of restrict- 
ing, would be better advised to utilise all the forces of production 
scattered about the world in order that workshops may open 
to all men of good will. We address this appeal to the world. 
We cordially subscribe to the idea of a general conference. 
For, at the side of so much uncertainty and uneasiness, there is 
a sentiment which I have felt both abroad and in France; it 
is the popular sentiment, so widespread in all nations, that a 
war is much more than folly, it is the most irreparable of absurd- 
ities. 

I would also like to state that this is not a policy of with- 
drawal or renunciation. For I should regard such a policy as 
disastrous for French security. People have spoken with irony 
or sadness of the disappearance of the noble ideal of mutual 
assistance or collective security. It has disappeared, or rather 
it is veiled by clouds, for the misfortune of the whole world. 

This is a further reason why France should be far-sighted 
and on her guard and that, wherever her interests are involved, 
France should be able to reply, if necessary, by a categorical 
“No!” Is there any need to state that we have no hostility 
against any nation, or against the political régimes which the 
nations have adopted or which they tolerate ? Is there any need 
to state that France desires to live at peace with all her neigh- 
bours ? 

But I also think that, among all these nations with which 
France wishes to contract bonds of peace, she regards with still 
greater sympathy Great Britain which will be at our 
side whenever our vital interests are threatened. This Franco- 
British entente has been consolidated and strengthened in the 
days which are just past. 

I would also like to express our friendship for the great 
American republic and pay a tribute from this plat- 
form to President Roosevelt. 

Do I need to add that the Government is in no way thinking 
of weakening the pacts which binds France to the other nations ? 
On the contrary, we are determined to maintain them. 

I may add that I feel no need to reply with vehement words 
to the claims which have been addressed to France in a threaten- 
ing tone by a neighbouring country. France is a great, strong 
and calm country which must not let itself be disturbed by 
insults or threats. Let anyone insult France who wishes, and as 
for threats, France is in a position to consider them calmly. 

It is very easy for me to express my sympathy for the Ita - 
lian people, I do not need to add that I am hurt and 


wounded, not only by the furious articles which the wind blows 
towards us from over the Alps, but even more by the articles 
of some French newspapers which think it witty to cast doubt 
on the courage of the Italians. Like many of you on all benches, 
I have fought and I have witnessed the courage of the Italian 
soldiers. I cannot forget that in May 1915, in the trenches 
before Carency, when we learned that Italy was coming into 
the War, a song of friendship was sung to that country. 


It is because I think this, because there cannot be the slight- _ 


est sentiment in my mind, I will not say only of hatred, but 
of irony, because I believe that the links between these two 
nations are both many and deep, that I declare that France 
cannot and will not tolerate, whatever 
means she may have to employ, that any 
attack be made on herterritorial integrity, 
on her North African possessions, Om ner 
colonial empire, or ‘on the free fiwegeuee 
orothercommunications between the home 
eountry and the empire; 

In saying this, in repeating that France will not 
allow herintegrity to be affected by force, 
by means of procedure or by legal measures 
of any kind whatever, inrepeating : “Neither an 
inch of soil nor a single one of our rights’, I am aware that 
I am defending not only our soil and our inheritance—which 
is moreover an honourable action—but also that solidarity 
which has gradually become established between France of the 
home country and all the Frances that are scattered beyond 
the seas and which are united, much more than by material 
interests, by a common spirit, by the same love of liberty and 
human dignity. 

Neither the Government nor France will tolerate, under 
any pretext whatever, that any attack should be made on this 
work. In saying this, you can believe that I weigh the entire 
importance of my words, I am not giving way to some chance 
impulse. Like all of you and like the French people, I appreciate 
the gravity of present circumstances. But there are times when, 
for a proud people that wishes to retain its freedom, there can 
be no discussion regarding the sacrifice, if sacrifice appears 
indispensable for the maintenance of its independence and 
dignity.” 

From the speech of the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Georges Bonnet, in the Senate on February 7th 1939. 


‘“‘The aims of French foreign policy are simple, because the 
will of the citizens, on which it. rests, is unanimous. We are 
resolved in the first place to safeguard our territory and our 
Empire. The courage of Frenchmen will know how to defend 
what has been built up by the labour of Frenchmen and sealed 
with their blood. We have received from our forefathers a 
heritage which we intend to hand on intact to our descendants. 
On that point, there can be no doubt, ambiguity or difference 
of opinion among Frenchpeople. 

But, in answer to the question so often put to me, I should 
like to say that France cannot confine her diplomatic activities 
to the frontiers of her territory and of her Empire; she can - 
not forgo her right to exercise a legitimate 
influence in other parts of the worlaumae 
allow. the part she is to play as a great Po- 
wer to be laid down for her. _ She realizes, it is 
true, that the nature of things and geographical and historical 
facts may indicate special zones of influence for each nation 


and each country, but France has in all continents 


her own interests and friendships to de- 
fend. In particular, she will not cease to 
cultivate her friendships in Central@ang 
Eastern Europe, which have so-oftenmmam 
the course of history served her interests 
and contributed to’her glory: 

She is bound to certain countries by pacts concluded with a 
view to the maintenance of the peace of Europe, while to others 


: 


she is attached by habits of political, economic and spiritual 
cooperation contracted in the course of centuries. These links 
with other countries constitute a precious possession which 
France cannot possibly agree to relinquish. 

France will not capitulate anywhere. But, while France in- 
tends to defend her own possessions, common sense requires her 
to maintain as courteous and mutually 
trustful relations as possible with neigh- 
bouring countries. 

Some of these countries have systems of government very 
different from our own, but France, who has herself known 
nearly every form of government which the human mind can 
conceive, has always regarded the political régimes of the other 
nations in a spirit of the widest tolerance. In her rela- 
tions with the Governments of neighbour- 
Dues tates., she-is-influenced neither by 
their political structure nor by their doctrinal 


preferences’. 
* 


She has always emphasized her desire for an understanding 
with Germany, and gave fresh proof of this pacific spirit 
on the occasion of the Munich conciliation. The debate on that 
question is closed ; the Chamber and the Senate have declared 
their will in sovereign independence, the French people have 
given spontaneous expression to their views and those acquainted 
with every document composing the dossier which I commu- 
nicated in its entirety to the members of your Foreign Affairs 
Committee have no doubt but that your judgment will be rati- 
fied by history. 

France was no less conciliatory towards Germany when she 
was weak and disarmed than she is now towards a strong and 
rearmed Germany. There is not a single Frenchmen who does 
not, with his whole mind and heart, desire a good understanding 
between France and Germany. This is confirmed by the Franco- 
German Declaration which we signed on December 16th last. 
We regard this common declaration as constituting a milestone 


and as offering the promise of trustful collaboration in the future. 


* 
* * 


As regards Italy also, we can say that we have spared no 
effort during the last ten months to dissipate every misunder- 
standing between her and us. The institution of diplomatic 
negotiations last April, a few days after the Government was 
formed, and the sending of an ambassador to Rome were acts 
testifying to our desire to entertain normal relations with the 
Italian Government. 

We firmly believe that the nature of things and the will of the 
peoples themselves insistently call for friendship between France 
and Italy. We cannot well imagine Italy committing an act 
of agression against France and there is certainly not a French- 
man alive who has ever dreamed that his country could launch 
against Italy a war from the monstrous wickedness of which the 
imagination recoils in horror. 

These two nations are closely united by the treble bonds of 
language, culture and blood shed for the common cause upon the 
battlefield. 

These very bonds of friendship however made it imperative 
to speak frankly as a result of the demonstrations in the Italian 
Chamber and press, and this the Government did not fail to do. 
On December 19th, I made a statement on its behalf, which left 
no room for any sort of doubt. “France ’’, I said, “ will never 
consent to cede an inch of her territory to Italy . Any attempt to 
give effect to such a claim could only lead to an armed conflict ”’. 

The Premier said the same thing with equal directness, on 
the occasion of his unforgettable visit to Tunisia and we repeated 
it in the Chamber a week ago. We are conscious of having, in 
speaking thus, expressed the thoughts of every citizen of France 
and the Empire. 

a * x 

We have also done our best to maintain with Spain, our 
neighbour who has been so sorely tried, the relations of mutual 
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confidence required by our proximity in Africa and Europe. 
All Frenchpeople have profoundly sympathized with Spain in 
the terrible ordeal to which she has been exposed for more than 
thirty months : the curse that is civil war. 

In 1936, France stated that she would not intervene in that 
war, as it was her principle never to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of her neighbours. She has rigidly adhered to this course 
and the present Government has scrupulously observed this 
principle. Indeed it could not have been otherwise, as Parlia- 
ment had approved and even applauded the policy of non-inter- 
vention at a time when the Spanish Republic was mistress of 
nearly the whole of Spain, so that it would have been strange 
indeed to have relinquished this policy when the republican 
Government had lost nearly three quarters of Spanish territory. 

Spain is, by virtue of her geographical 
position, of capital strategic importance 
for our communications with our African 
EKmpire. We could not allow any foreign 
Htatemtouunreaten the integrity ota oyu 
and, through her, the security of Prance 

The Burgos Government which, last September, had informed 
us, through its representative in London, of its neutrality in the 
event of war, has publicly affirmed that it will jealously guard 
the independence of Spain and would never agree to any sort of 
foreign domination. 

The Italian Government stated, in its agreement with 
England, that it would not pursue any territorial or political 
aim on the mainland of Spain or in the Spanish islands or colo- 
nies, 

Finally, in reply to the question we put to the British Minis- 
ters on their return from Rome, Lord Halifax informed us, on 
behalf of his Government, that it was entirely at one with 
France in the desire to ensure the independence of Spain by 
the withdrawal of foreign troops. These undertakings were 
given without any reservation—I wish to emphasize that—and 
France has the right to demand that they be unreservedly 
honoured. 

That is our policy towards. the great countries which are 
France’s neighbours. This policy of good neighbourliness has 
been resolutely pursued by us, as we know that it corresponds 
with both the tradition and the real interests of France. It 
has given rise to many attacks and often encountered many 
obstacles, but we have the satisfaction of knowing that it has 
always been perfectly well understood by the great democracies. 


% 
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Far from loosening the bonds of friendship 
between France and Great Britain and the 
United States, this policy has tightened them. 

The French Government’s determination to maintain peace 
and seek an understanding with other countries has brought 
France still nearer to the great Anglo-Saxon nations which, 
like France, are passionately attached to peace. Never have 
the relations between France on the one hand and Great Britain 
and the United States on the other, been better than at present. 
I am justified in making this statement and I will prove it. 

The relations between the French and the British Govern- 
ments are characterized by mutual confidence and a desire for 
collaboration which have found constant expression during the 
numerous conversations of the last few months both in London 
and in Paris. British diplomacy and ours have not ceased to 
work together in complete agreement, for the interests of the 
British Empire and those of the French Empire coincide in all 
continents. 

It has sometimes been insinuated that, during the last few 
weeks, we have not been in such close agreement with Great 
Britain as we have stated. In reply to these gloomy creatures, 
whose depression is often due much more to internal political 
considerations than to a clear vision of French interests, I will 
refer them to the British Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain—that great and loyal friend of France. 
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Last Wednesday, he said: “Our relations with France are 
certainly closer and more intimate than they have ever been 
in the memory of man ”’ and yesterday in the House of Commons, 
he expressed himself in terms which leave no room for the 
slightest doubt. He said: “ I consider it my duty to say clearly 
that the solidarity of interests between France and our country 
is such that any threat to France’s vital interests from whatever 
quarter it might come, would involve the immediate coopera- 
tion of our country. ” 

On another occasion, he said : “ On January 26th M. Georges 
Bonnet stated in the French Chamber of Deputies that, in the 
event of a war, in which the two countries were involved, the 
whole of the forces of Great Britain would be at the disposal 
of France, as the whole of the forces of France would be at the 
disposal of Great Britain. This statement is in entire agreement 
with the views of His Britanic Majesty’s Government. ” 

I will not add a word of personal comment here. I have no 
doubt that you realize the whole significance of these statements. 

And the United States of America ? During these last few 
weeks, as before, we have never ceased to maintain the closest 
and most confidential contact with the American Government 
and we have met with positive and sympathetic understanding 
from that Government. 

Our three democraties are conscious of the tremendous 
material and moral resources at their disposal. They know the 
place they occupy in the world and in history, they are aware of 
their economic power and they know that no nation could 
impose a hegemony upon them. 

But this friendship does not constitute a threat to anyone. 
Its sole aim is to ensure in peace and liberty the development of 
the three great nations. There is no nation, small or great, 
which is not convinced that none of the three democracies 
entertains the slightest hostility towards it. 

Herr Hitler stated in his recent speech : “ We see no advant- 
age in exporting National-Socialism as an idea: nor have we 
any reason to make war on other nations, because they are 
democratic. ” 

For our part, we can give the same assurance. The democra- 
cies have no intention of making propaganda—-still less war— 
against anyone or any nation. They know that ideas cannot be 
imposed upon men by force and they are all equally desirous 
of peace. 

For there is one truth which all the heads of Governments 
have for some weeks, in gratifying unanimity, been proclaiming 
to the public in their countries : namely, that war is incapable 
of increasing the happiness or the power of nations:and that it 
might mean the end of European civilization and would assuredly 
involve a set-back to that civilization. 

Does not this very agreement—this unanimous determin- 
ation to face the facts—enable us to hope that the diplomats will 
be able to find means of ensuring to the nations that long peace 
which they all so ardently desire ? 


* 
* * 


We thought that in 1919 when we set up the League 
of Nations. How passionately the ex-combatants, who had 
returned to their homes, hoped that this justice for the peoples 
would be organized. They knew that it would not be long 
before the very application of the treaties would give rise to 
innumerable difficulties and they hoped at least that it would 
be possible to settle them by free discussion and not by recourse 
to violence and fresh bloodshed. 

France made every effort to establish this system of collec- 
tive security and consistently proposed that the League of 
Nations should be given the effective power which it needed in 
order to be able to impose justice. 

But we must face the present situation fairly and squarely. 
It would be futile to shut our eyes to the fact that the League of 
Nations is going through a serious crisis, that it has been weaken- 
ed by the absence of several great countries and that France 
cannot base her policy on it alone, 


Does that mean that we must relinquish our ideal and our 
hopes ? No; on the contrary, we consider that France ought to 
work for the rapprochement of the nations. There is one sphere 
of activity in which the nations might usefully meet : the eco - 
nomic sphere. Whois there at the present time who does 
not realize that, in this respect, all nations have common in- 
terests ? 

The successive crises that have caused the nations so much 
distress and suffering, which in turn have led to political up- 
heavals, is no doubt attributable to the fact that we did not 
devote enough attention to these economic problems after the 
war. We believe that peace will become a reality only in so 
far as Europe succeeds in discovering a better form of economic 
organization than that which is shown to-day to be incapable 
of putting an end to poverty and distress among nations. 

President Roosevelt recently spoke of the need for a revival 
of world trade and the limitation of armaments. These are two 
problems which the governments will have to tackle sooner or 
later, unless they wish to be rapidly engulfed by bankruptcy 
and war and perhaps both at the same time. 

In any case, France is prepared to participate in conversa- 
tions of this kind. Whenever any scheme for increasing the 
happiness and dignity of mankind is afoot, France will always be 


there. 
* 


¥fh. * 

Whether France is called upon to wage war or to maintain 
peace, to defend her patrimony or to fulfil her lofty mission in 
the service of humanity, there is one essential condi- 
tion: France must be strong, 

She would perhaps have been able to avoid certain difficul- 
ties with which she is at present faced if, when others were arming 
day and night with feverish haste, the French had not, only too 
often, abandoned themselves, for years at a stretch, to a policy 
of slackness. 

In the sphere of foreign relations, this is often a very costly 
policy, for let us make no mistake about it: diplomatic nego- 
tiations can only utilize those powers which the country produces. 
Our words have weight and our actions are effective only in so far 
as they have the might of France behind them. 

The French nation must know that it must be as strong to 
negotiate as to refrain from negotiating, to conclude interna- 
tional agreements as to exorcize international dangers and that 
as much power is needed to maintain peace as to defend oneself 
in war. 

Happily for us, there exists thempogeee 
of the canons, aeroplanes and machines 
guns of our admirable French army.” 


Extract from the Speech by M. Daladier, President of the Council, 
in the Senate on February ‘7th, 1939. 


“TI will not retain the attention of the Senate for long, but 
I consider it my duty to explain briefly, in full agreement with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Government’s policy in 
the face of the difficulties which have doubtless not ceased and 
will not cease tomorrow. 

The world is caught in a contradiction which is in danger 
of proving fatal. The world, not only Europe or some States 
in Europe, but one might almost say the entire universe, has 
become an immense war factory, and the production of destruc- 
tive arms, as if it followed a fatal rythm, is acquiring more 
and more a crushing priority over the production of consumption 
goods necessary for the life of mankind and the progress of 
civilisation. 

At the same time, it is a natural result that the circulation 
of men and products, which formerly constituted the greatness 
of old Europe and which pulled humanity out of a civilisation 
of misery and force and led it towards the calmer paths and the 
milder formulae of civilisation, is on the contrary daily becoming 
more and more difficult and restricted, 
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If further outlets are not opened for the work of mankind 
—outlets which some prophets state no longer exist in a 
limited world, but of which it may be justly affirmed, in view 
of the technical application of science, that they do exist at 
any rate in the depths—if a new rythm of exchanges between 
mankind is not reconstituted by a joint effort, and if, at the 
same time, according to the fatality which I have just described, 
the production of arms continues to increase—let us be frank 
and honest and not deceive each other on this point—there 
will be no other way out of this fatal contradiction than the 
most sanguinary, the most atrocious and, I would add, the most 
useless of international conflicts. 

That is why I have never spoken ironically of those meetings 
and assemblies, whether European or worldwide, which I am 
well aware frequently call forth the criticisms of all the wits 
—and they are many—in our country. For I maintain that all 
the efforts to show the heads of the responsible Governments 
that this is the fatal issue towards which, whether they wish 
it or not, they are leading their people, will not be vain. 

In the present situation I do not think France has any 
cause to be uneasy, nor do I think it can be maintained, as 
I sometimes read, that France is an isolated country in the 
world. 

You have rightly applauded Mr. Chamberlain’s noble and 
powerful words, and you have also received with applause the 
legitimate tribute paid by the Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the President of the great Republic of the United States. Let 
me say that if this agreement of the democracies which I consider 
to be one of the fundamental bases of the maintenance of world 
peace, is being realised from day to day, the Government, 
without being the author of it is certainly not foreign to it. 
And if at the present time we receive from beyond the oceans 
so many testimonies of friendship and if these friendships are 
translated by concrete realities, let me say that it is because 


France has shown that she did not give up and that she was 
prepared within her own frontiers to make the effort of national 
recovery without which a country can only send out vain and 
sterile declarations to the outer world. 


There can be no French influence in Europe and the world 
if there is not first a French order. That is what I meant in 
another assembly when I pointed to this fatal synchronism 
between our external weakness and the lack of French labour 
in the country, and our internal disorders. If this synchronism 
is to be for ever banished from our thoughts, it will only be in 
so far as all Frenchmen understand, as one speaker said, that 
the fate of the country is henceforward at stake. 


Can the tmpertal policy of iran Ge bere 
policy of resignation or of the withdrawal 
of France ? I maintain that it is a policy of French affirm- 
ation and that it is by the utilisation of her colonial empire, by 
the formation of a block of eighty million people which the 
Mediterranean must, whatever may happen in future, continue 
to unite much more than it divides, that France has the surest 
means of making her voice heard in Europe and in the world. 


NX oot he, pole yi of the. ¢m pine is) note 
policy of withdrawal. It is the very opposite. I will 
never admit that the strength of France resides in legal construc- 
tions, however magnificent they may be; nor do I see it in 
more or less enthusiastic speeches ; I see it in the army and in 
its power of radiation ; I see it—as I cannot repeat too often— 
in the union of all Frenchmen. 


These are a few very simple ideas, but I believe that these 
ideas and this policy will meet with the assent of the Senate 
of the Republic. I hope and fervently desire that the Senate 
may find in them a policy of reason and firmness which, apart 
from all formulae, is solely inspired by the well-being of the 
mother country. ”’ 


BRITISH CONCEPTIONS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Extract from the Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, 
at the Jewellers’ Association 
in Birmingham, on January 28th 19389. 

“Tf it were not for one consideration, I should be disposed to 
take a rosy view of the prospects of business during this current 
year. But I am bound to record that at the present time there 
exists a certain amount of political tension in international 
affairs which may or may not be well founded, but which is 
undoubtedly holding back enterprise. 

That shows how closely politics are entwined with economics 
and finance apart from any other consideration. I think that fact 
would justify the efforts which the Government are continuously 
making to ease that political tension and bring about a better 
understanding between the nations. 

Lord Dudley has said something about the events of last 
September which culminated inthe Munich Agreement. 
A great deal of criticism, mostly, I think, in this country, has 
been directed against that agreement and against the action 
I took in attempting, by personal contact, to obtain a peaceful 
solution of a problem which very nearly involved the world 
in a catastrophe of the first magnitude. 

The criticism has come from various quarters which are 
perhaps only unanimous in one respect, namely, that they take 
a less favourable view of the actions of his Majesty’s present 
Ministers than you have been good enough to indicate. But there 
is one feature common to all the critics. None of them carries 
the responsibilities that I do, and none of them has that full 
knowledge of all the circumstances which is only open to the 
members of the Government. A combination of ignorance and 
irresponsibility may conduce to a freedom of mind which may 
be cheerful or gloomy according to the temperament, but I rather 


doubt whether it constitutes a satisfactory foundation on which 
to build a sound judgment. For myself, looking back, I see 
nothing to regret nor any reason to suppose that another course 
would have been preferable. 

War to-day is so terrible in its effects on those who take 
part in it, no matter what the ultimate outcome may be; it 
brings so much loss and suffering even to the bystanders that 
it ought never to be allowed to begin unless every practicable 
and honourable step has been taken to prevent it. That has been 
the view of this Government from the beginning, and the Munich 
Agreement, though it is the most important illustration of 
its practical working, was only an incident in a consistent 
unwavering policy of peace. 

I go further and say that peace could not have been preserved 
if it had not been for the events which had preceded it, by the 
exchange of letters between myself and Signor Mussolini in the 
summer of 1937, and by the conclusion of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement in February of last year, because without the improve- 
ment in the relations between this country and Italy I could 
never have obtained Signor Mussolini’s cooperation in September, 
and without his co-operation I do not believe peace could have 
been saved. 


a * x 


Quite recently, as you know, the Foreign Secretary and I 
paid a visit to Rome and for that, too, we have been 
criticized by those who seemed determined to obstruct and 
resist every attempt to improve international relations. There 
are some who are so blinded by prejudice and partisanship 
that they do not scruple to attempt to besmirch and belittle 
the representatives of this country. 
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They declared before the visit that we were going to Rome 
to surrender British interests, that we were going to grant 
belligerent rights to General Franco, that we were going to 
betray our friends and allies in France ; and when we came back 
without having done any of these things they changed their 
complaint and they said it was not worth while to have made 
the visit at all because nothing had come of it. Evidently if 
it is necessary to please them we have got our work cut out 
over it. 

It is not true that nothing came out of it. We did not go to 
Rome to make bargains, but to get to know Italian statesmen 
better, to ascertain by personal discussion what was their point 
of view, and to make sure that they understood ourselves. We 
accomplished all that, and, although there was complete frankness 
of speech on both sides, although we did not convert or attempt 
to convert one another to our own point of view on any subject 
on which we might differ, yet I can say that we came away 
better friends than we were when we went there. 


And something more than that came out of it. From the 
moment we entered upon Italian soil till the moment we left it, 
we were the objects of the most remarkable, spontaneous, 
universal demonstration of welcome that I have ever witnessed. 


_ It was a demontration which, it seemed to me signified two 
things. In the first place, it brought out the genuine friendliness 
of the Italian people for the people of this country. Nobody 
could make any mistake about that. In the second place, it 
demonstrated as clearly as possible the intense, the passionate 
desire of the Italian people for peace—a desire which is matched 
by an equal feeling in this country. 


That feeling is not confined to the peoples of Great Britain 
and Italy. You find exactly the same thing in France. You 
find it again in Germany, and you find it, I believe, in every 
country in the world. I do not exclude the possibility that these 
feelings of the peoples may not always be shared by their Govern- 
ments, and I recognize that it is with Governments and not 
peoples that we have to deal. 

Nevertheless, let us cultivate the friendship of the peoples, 
and that can be done by individuals and by traders as well as 
by more official representatives. Let us make it clear to them 
that we do not regard them as potential foes, but rather as human 
beings like ourselves with whom we are always prepared to talk 
on terms of equality, with an open mind, to hear their point of 
view and to satisfy as far we can any reasonable 
aspirations that they cherish and which do not conflict 
with the general rights of others to liberty and justice. 

In that way alone we shall remove these eternal suspicions 
that poison the international atmosphere and get back our 
security of mind and that confidence which is the life-blood of 
successful enterprise. 

We like to have our grumbles, but sometimes it is a good 
rule to “count your blessings”. Anyone who does so in this 
country—whether employer, worker, man or woman—will 
find that there is very much to be grateful for in the conditions 
here as compared with the conditions in most other countries. 

We should like to see their conditions improved ; we should 
be ready to talk with their representatives to see how best to 
bring about such a result. But, of course, it is in times of peace 
alone that attention can be directed to improving the standard 
of living of the people, war must have the opposite effect, and 
I am confident therefore that all thoughtful people in all coun- 
tries will join with me in working for the avoidance of war, 
so that we and they may equally share in the higher wages, 
shorter hours, better food, and better clothes which the deve- 
lopment of science and industry has rendered possible. 

I wish I could stop there and turn at once to other fields 
in which you and we could work together for the benefit of the 
nations. But there is another side to international relations 
on which I must say a few words. 
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We cannot forget that though it takes at least two to make 
a peace, one can make a war. And until we have come to clear 
understandings in which all political tension is swept away 
we must put ourselves in a position to defend ourselves against 
attack whether upon our land, our people, or the principles of 
freedom with which our existence as a democracy is bound up 
and which to us seem to enshrine the highest attributes of human 
life and spirit. It is for this purpose, for the purpose of defence 
and not of attack, that we are pursuing the task of rear- 
mament with unrelenting vigour and with the full approval 
of the country. 


It has taken us a long time, so low had our defences fallen 
in the vain hope that others would follow our example, to get 
going the machinery that had run down. But progress is now 
being made more rapidly every day in all directions. 


It is now nearly three years since we started on a very 
large programme for rebuilding and mo- 
dernising the Fleet. To give you some idea of the 
extent of this programme I may tell you that during the 12 
months ending on the 31st of next March some 60 new ships 
with a tonnage of about 130,000 tons will have been added to 
the Navy. And for the ensuing 12 months the addition will 
be even larger—namely, about 75 ships of 150,000 tons. 


The Royal Air Force is also going ahead at an 
equally remarkable rate. Large factory extensions have been 
made and huge new factories have been or are being erected 
in different parts of the country. 


On the recruiting side also good progress is being made, and 
whereas in 1987, between April and the end of the year, we 
obtained 9,000 new entrants into the R.A.F., this year the 
corresponding number is 25,000. 


In regard to the Army, I propose only to say a word 
about the part of our programme which is most frequently 
referred to by critics—I mean our anti-aircraft de- 
fences. Everyone knows that last September certain defi- 
ciencies were disclosed in these defences. We were well aware 
that those deficiencies existed for we were engaged on a pro- 
gramme which was only planned for completion at a considerably 
later date. But the programme has now been accelerated and 
the deficiencies which were apparent last September have 
largely been removed. 


It would not be in the public interest to give actual figures, 
but I may tell you that a few days ago I was examining the 
position as it is to-day and as it will be in the course of the next 
few months, and you may take it that it is very greatly improved 
not only as regards the increase in guns and accessories but also 
in the organization for directing and manning them. 


A few nights ago I broadcast a message to the nation to 
initiate the recruiting campaign for National Voluntary Service, 
and I want to say a few more words on the same subject this 
evening. It would be superfluous for me to impress on this 
audience the need for building up what I may call the fourth 
arm of our National Defence. If we should ever 
be involved in war we may well find that if we are not all in the 
firing line we may all be in the line of fire. And in meeting that 
danger there is a new opportunity of service for the civil popu- 
lation in the various branches of civil defence. 

We are not seeking to build up a vast civil defence force to 
be embodied like a professional army in war time, relieving the 
citizens in general of their responsibilities for their own defence. 
Our task is to find people for certain definite jobs, not to find 
jobs for the whole of the people. What we are looking for is men 
and women who will volunteer now to give their service for 
certain definite purposes, as air raid wardens, or fire fighters, 
for first aid and rescue parties, or for those services of a more 
domestic kind which any scheme of evacuation must demand, 
And we want them to be ready to undergo training now so that 
they may be able to give that service efficiently if ever the need 
for it arises. 
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I am not afraid of the result of an appeal for volunteers. 
The spirit of service has always been strong in our people, and 
it never was stronger than it is to-day. Our motto is not defiance, 
and, mark my words, it is not, either, deference. It is defence, 
and we confidently count on the response of the nation to make 


that defence invincible. 


Of course the enrolment of volunteers would be useless 
without the provision of the civil defence organization which 
they are to man, and this part of our task is now well in hand. 
We have considerably extended the facilities for the training 
of instructors in civil defence in the Government schools. Steps 
have been taken to accelerate the production of equipment 
and supplies, and the local authorities are being pressed to 
overhaul and expand their own local arrangements or the 
training of volunteers. 

Protection against the effects of air raids is another matter 
which has engaged our urgent attention. No doubt you have 
read of the steel air raid shelters which are to be provided to 
give protection to those who live in vulnerable areas and cannot 
be expected to provide them for themselves. These steel shelters 
will give adequate protection against splinters, blast and falling 
debris. A first order for 100,000 tons of steel for these shelters 
has already been placed, and in the course of the next few weeks 
we expect to begin the distribution of shelters in some of the 
most vulnerable areas. 

Further progress has also been made in working out the plans 
for evacuation from our large, congested cities. If evacuation 
is to be carried out effectively it must be done in an orderly 
manner, and I think it will be generally agreed that we must 
consider the children first. Accordingly, the Minister of Health 
has asked the local authorities concerned to make a com- 
prehensive survey of the accommodation available for the 
reception of children and, where necessary, their mothers, 
and to ascertain which householders are able and willing to 
receive them. This work is now proceeding rapidly and mean- 
while we are examining the possibility of making use of camps 
to supplement the other accommodation available. 

In all these plans we shall take fully into our confidence 
the authorities on whose cooperation we are relying, and, 
except where matters cannot be made public without prejudice 
to the national safety, we shall disclose fully our revised plans 
for civil defence to all who would be affected by them. 

Peat ae 

I have devoted the greater part of my remarks to-night to 
foreign affairs and defence because these are the subjects which, 
as it seems to me, are uppermost in the public mind. But I cannot 
help once more registering my regret that it should be necessary 
to devote so much time and so vast a proportion of the revenue 
of the country to warlike preparations instead of to those more 
domestie questions which brought me into politics, the health 
and housing of the people, the improvement of their material 
conditions, the provision of recreation for their leisure, and the 
prosperity of industry and agriculture. None of these subjects 
is indeed being neglected, but their development is necessarily 
hampered and slowed up by the demands of national security. 

Thinking over these things, I recall the fate of one of the 
greatest of my predecessors, the younger Pitt. His interests 
lay at home in the repair of the financial system and in domestic 
reforms. But events abroad cut short his ambitions and, reluct- 
antly, after long resisting his fate, he found himself involved 
in what was up to then the greatest war in our history. Worn 
out by the struggle, he died before success had crowned our 
efforts, to which his own steadfast courage had contributed so 
much, 

I trust that my lot may be happier than his, and that we may 
yet secure our aim of international peace. We have so often 
defined our attitude that there can be no misunderstanding 
about it, and I feel that it is time now that others should make 
their contribution to a result which would overflow with benefits 
to all. . 


To-day the air is full of rumours and suspicious which ought 
not to be allowed to persist. For peace could only be endangered 
by such a challenge as was envisaged by the President of the 
United States in his New Year message—namely, a demand 
to dominate the world by force. That would be a demand which, 
as the President indicated, and I myself have already declared, 
the democracies must inevitably resist. But I cannot believe 
that any such challenge is intended, for the consequences of 
war for the peoples on either side would be so grave that no 
Government which has their interests at heart would lightly 
embark upon them. 

Moreover, I remain convinced that there are no differences, 
however serious, that cannot be solved without recourse to war, 
by consultation and negotiation, as was laid down in the declara- 
tion signed by Herr Hitler and myself at Munich. 

Let us then continue to pursue the path of peace and con- 
ciliation, but until we can agree on a general 
limita tronofarms bet. us, conti nite: top make 
this country strong. Then, conscious of our strength, 
avoiding needless alarms equally with careless indifference, let 
us go forward to meet the future with the calm courage which 
enabled our ancestors to win through their troubles a century 
and a quarter ago. ” 


Extract from the speech by Mr. Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons on January 3lst, 1939 


At the beginning of the meeting Mr. A. Henderson (Labour 
Party) asked the Prime Minister whether any response to the 
appeal for peaceful cooperation made by him on December 19 
had been made by Herr Hitler ; and whether any further nego- 
tiations were contemplated between his Majesty’s Government 
and the German Government. 

Mr. Chamberlain: “I welcome the passages in Herr 
Hitler’s speech yesterday regarding his desire for 
mutual confidence and cooperation between our two peoples, 
and I should like to take this opportunity to repeat that these 
sentiments are fully shared by his Majesty’s Government and 
by the people of this country. No negotiations are at present 
contemplated with the German Government, but his Majesty’s 
Government have been glad to observe the discussions on various 
industrial matters that have recently taken place between 
representatives of industry in both countries.” 

Mr. Chamberlain then continued : 

‘“‘The House will expect to hear from me some account of 
the visit which the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and I recently paid to Rome. I need only say that I wel- 
comed the opportunity afforded by Signor Mussolini’s invitation 
to renew the personal contact established with him at Munich. 
On our way through Paris we saw the French Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary at the Quai d’Orsay, where a discussion 
of matters of mutual interest fully confirmed the general identity 
of views already established between our two Governments. 

The programme arranged for our visit is known to you all. 

The Foreign Secretary and I had two long conversations with 
Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano on January 11 and 12th at the 
Palazzo Venezia. These conversations were conducted in an 
atmosphere of complete frankness. It was not expected that 
either side would accept all the arguments and points of view 
put forward by the other, but, though we are not able to report 
that we were in agreement on all points, we did achieve our 
purpose, since when the conversations were over each side had a 
clearer insight than before regarding the other’s standpoint. 

In no sense whatsoever was there anything in the nature of a 
formal conference or negotiation. This, indeed, as hon. members 
are aware, was not our object in accepting Signor Mussolini’s 
invitation. Our discussions were exploratory and informal, and 
it would therefore be a discourtesy to the Italian Government 
to divulge in detail what passed. I have no hesitation, however, 
in giving the House the following general impressions which 
resulted from our conversations, and I may add that in doing 
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so I have the consent of Signor Mussolini and Count 
Ciano. 

Signor Mussolini first and foremost made it clear that t he 
policy of Italy was one of peace and that he 
would gladly use his influence in favour of it if at any time the 
necessity arose. Italy desired peace from every point of view, 
and not least for the general stability of Europe. I would remind 
the House that Signor Mussolini gave proof last September both 
of his willingness and of his ability to intervene in favour of 
peace. It was therefore very welcome to hear his assurances that 
his services could again be relied upon in case of need. 

Our hosts also made it clear that the Berlin-Rome 
Axis was an essential point of Italian foreign policy, but that 
this did not imply that it was impossible for Italy to have the 
most friendly relations with Great Britain and with other Powers 
when circumstances were favourable or that good relations were 
not possible between Germany and France. We on our part made 
it equally plain that close cooperation between 
Great Britain and France was the basis of British 
policy. 

As regards the Mediterranean, Signor Mussolini 
expressed satisfaction with the terms of the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement, and repeated emphatically that it 
was Italy’s intention to stand loyally by her obligations under 
the Agreement. 

We were able to take note that, on the eve of our visit to 
Rome, an important step had been taken for the carrying out 
of this Agreement, in the exchange of military information 
which had been effected in accordance with its provisions. We 
agreed to proceed forthwith to the mutual discussion of the 
adjustment of boundaries between Italian East Africa on the 
one hand and the Sudan and British adjacent territories on the 
other, as provided for in the protocol to the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement. So far as the Sudan is concerned, the Egyptian 
Government will ‘naturally participate in the forthcoming 
negotiations. 


We made no concealment of our regret that Italy’s 
relations with France should recently have dete- 
riorated. It was clear to us from subsequent discussion that 
the great barrier between rance and DPtaly 
was the Spanish question and that until the civil 
war was over no negotiations between the two countries were 
likely to be productive. At the same time Signor Musso- 
lini) emphasized that \when “the Spanish 
conflict was over Italy would have nothing 
toask from Spain andin further discussion 
with the Foretgyn Secretary On. bas) porate 
Count Ciano spontaneously reaffirmed the 
assurance already given to his Majesty’s 
Government thatrIitaly had no territorral 
ambitions as regards any portion of Spa- 
nish territory. Signor Mussolini did not hesitate to 
express the view that belligerent rights should immediately be 
granted to General Franco, but be reiterated his willingness to 
stand by the British plan which had been adopted by the Non- 
Intervention Committee. 
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As regards the guarantee to Czecho-Slova- 
kia Signor Mussolini indicated that in principle he was prepared 
to accept the idea of a guarantee of the frontiers of Czechoslova- 
kia against unprovoked aggression. But he thought that there 
were three questions that had to be settled first—the internal 
constitution of Czecho-Slovakia itself, the establishment of 
her neutrality, and the delimitation of the frontiers on the 
ground. 

We had a useful discussion on the subject of disar- 
mament from which it emerged that Signor Mussolini 
favoured an approach to. the question by way of qualitative 
limitation in the first instance when conditions were more 


favourable for its discussion. We agreed to keep in touch with 
each other regarding the future development of this question. 

With regard to the Jewish problem, it was clear that Signor 
Mussolini felt that the matter was an international one which 
could not be solved by any one State alone and which must be 
treated on broad lines. 

# * » 

The Leader of the Opposition appears to accuse me of some 
sort of inconsistency, because some time ago I said that I no 
longer considered the situation in Spain to bea 
menace to Europe and that I now say it would be a menace to 
Europe if intervention took place. I fail myself altogether to see 
where the inconsistency lies. I do not consider that the situation 
in Spain is at this moment a menace to the peace of Europe, but 
most emphatically I do consider that if we abandoned the policy 
of non-intervention and if intervention on any considerable scale 
took place in favour of the Spanish Government that would 
mean that the Spanish situation would be a menace to Europe. 

The right hon. gentleman has not brought forward any 
evidence to show that intervention is going on on a great scale, 
unless he means, as, of course, we all know, that Italian troops 
are fighting and that Italian material is being used in the course 
of the conflict. But intervention took place before the Non- 
Intervention Committee was set up, as I have already said, and it 
would be a mistake to think that nothing is going through to the 
other side. The right hon. gentleman’s complaint is once more 
that there is more going through on one side than on the other. 
I repeat that in my view a reversal of the policy of non-inter; 
vention must inevitably lead to the extension of the conflict 
in Europe, and that is against the policy which has been followed 
and will be followed by his Majesty’s Government, which has 
been the effort all through this conflict to maintain an attitude 
of impartiality. 

Let us touch for a moment on this question of belli- 
gerent rights. There was a firm conviction on the part 
of hon. members opposite when we announced that we were — 
going to pay a visit to Rome that we were going to do so for the 
purpose of granting belligerent rights to General Franco. They 
protested in the most violent terms against any such idea, and 
I can only conclude from that fact that they thought that if 
we did give belligerent rights to General Franco that would be 
very much to his advantage. 

We did not; so after all it is clear that while hon. and right 
hon. gentlemen opposite think that our partiality has been shown 
to General Franco, the supporters of General Franco are highly 
indignant because of our partiality to the Spanish Government 
in refusing General Franco belligerent rights. Signor 
Mussolini, in the course of conversations in Rome, expressed 
the view that it was absurd to call a man who was in - 
possession of three-quarters of the Spanish territory a rebel, but 
of course the reason why we have refused to grant belligerent 
tights to General Franco was not on that ground at all. It was 
on the ground that this was not a civil war merely, but that the 
matter was complicated by the intervention of foreign Powers 
on one side or the other, and it was on that account that we 
declined to grant belligerent rights. 

When the war is over I think it will be generally recognized 
that though at one moment we may have seemed to favour one 
side and at another moment we may have seemed to favour the 
other side, yet throughout we have endeavoured to maintain an 
attitude of strict impartiality, and that at any rate we can claim 
consistency in this: that our actions have backed up our desire 
so frequently expressed, that this Spanish question 
should be settled by the Spaniards them- 
selves. The right hon. gentleman opposite has drawn a 
terrifying picture of the threat to British and French interests 
if General Franco should win a victory. That is based upon the 
assumption that after that victory Italy or Germany, or both, 
would be found in possession of Spanish territory. 
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That is a very much more vague position than we have had 
on previous occasions. We have constantly been told that ports 
would be occupied, that forts were to be built, that attacks on the 
Balearic Islands would take place from Italy, and that there would 
be aerodromes in her possession, and it was thought that it 
would be such a menace to British and French interests. I am 
very glad to hear that they are coming down now to something 
less specific and perhaps less formidable.” 


In reply to Mr. Atlee’s argument as to whether Spain would 
not be subject to economic or ideological domination by Hitler 
or Mussolini, which would endanger England’s strategical 
position without any occupation of territory, Mr. Chamberlain 
said : 

“T take note of what I will call the modified argument of the 
right hon. gentleman, but I confess that it is a more difficult 
one to answer. Every Government of every country in the 
world may choose to take sides on one or other of the different 
ideological notions, and we cannot prevent them, but what 
really the right hon. gentleman’s statement amounts to is this : 
He says, “ I do not believe these assurances that have been given 
to you by Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler.” That is 
accepted by hon. members opposite. I think the worst way 
in which to ensure that a man who has given his word keeps 
it would be to tell him, “ I do not believe for a moment one 
word you say, and I am going to make all my assumptions and 
take all my actions on the assumption that you are not going 
to keep it.” I do not think that would be a wise way, apart 
from anything else, of carrying on diplomacy, but I am certain 
that the right hon. gentleman is mistaken. 

Let me remind him that only the other day when we were 
in Rome—and I have said this afternoon in the account which I 
read to the House—we received again fresh repeated assurances 
from Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano confirming what they 
had already told us, that they had nothing to ask of Spain after 
the war was over; and, of course, I had similar assurances 
from Herr Hitler. I ask myself, Why is it the habit of hon. and 
right hon. gentlemen opposite always to take the worst possible 
view of the motives and intentions of other people ? 

If they go on frightening themselves by filling their imagina- 
tions with improbable hypotheses they make themselves ridi- 
culous. They throw a gloomy aspect on affairs still more by con- 
stantly depreciating out own efforts to rearm ourselves. They 
leave out of account all suggestions that we have vast resources, 
although everybody knows it, that probably if we were ever 
engaged in a life and death struggle they would ensure us the 
victory in the end. They have taken no account either of the 
alliances and the friendship that we have with other countries. 

This loading of the dice against ourselves is a habit of mind 
and of speech which leads, it seems to me, to a great amount of 
unnecessary distress in the minds of people at home and may 
well lead to very dangerous misunderstandings abroad. It is not 
true that the great efforts we have made in 
rearmament have been offset by other considerations. 
It is true, of course, that the amount of preparation that we had 
to do before we could really make substantial and visible pro- 
gress in rearmament was enormous. It is like what happens 
when a building is erected. A hoarding is put up and you cannot 
see anything behind the hoarding while month after month the 
foundation is being laid. When that part of the work is finished 
the steel structure goes up measurably day by day higher and 
higher. 

We are beginning now to see the result of the long prepara- 
tions and on all sides the public is realizing that our efforts have 
resulted in an enormous and ever more rapidly increasing addi- 
tion to our defensive strength. As to our prestige abroad it has 
never stood higher than it does to-day and there never was a 
time when our friendship was more greatly desired by other 
countries. It is untrue, as Mr. Attlee says in an article 
in a newspaper which I read to-day, that the policy 
of appeasement has failed, On the contrary, I 


maintain that it is steadily succeeding. Mr. Attlee complains 
now that nothing effective was done at Rome. Only a little while 
ago he was complaining that something effective would be done 
that he would not like. Our visit to Rome has, I hope, 
strengthened the feeling of friendship between this country 
and Italy. 

wan 

At the same time it has not weakened our relations 
with France. Our relations with France are perhaps 
closer and more intimate than they have ever been in our recollec- 
tion and, more than that, they are solidly based on a mutual 
confidence which multiplies many times over. Each of us can 
look not merely calmly but with favour at the friendships 
which the other makes. We saw with great satisfaction the 
other day the statement about the agreement between France 
and Germany. 

We had another example of the ineffectual and highly 
exaggerated fears in the sort of prophecies that were published 
in some parts of the Press and voiced by some people about 
what Herr Hitler was going to say in the speech 
which be made last night. It was a long speech and touched on 
a great many topics and covered a wide field. I do not pretend 
that I have had time yet to examine with care every phrase 
in it, but I can say this, that I very definitely got 
the impression that it was not the speech 
ofamanwho was preparing tothrow Kurope 
into another crisis. It seemed to me that there were 
many passages in the speech which indicated the necessity of 
peace for Germany as well as for other countries. 

We all of us have our domestic problems, our economic and 
financial problems and our problems of employment, and none 
of us would be unsympathetic to the idea that the statesmen of 
the various countries should devote themselves for a time to the 
improvement of the conditions of their own people. I ventured to 
say in the speech the other night that in my view there were 
no questions arising between nations, how- 
ever serious, that could not be settled by 
conversations and discussions round the 
table. Irepeat that now. I would only add this qualifica- 
tion, that it is no use to embark upon discus- 
sions with a view to the general settlement 
of differences, the satisfaction of aspir- 
ations, and the removal of grievances un- 
less the atmosphere is favourable. 

When I say that I mean unless those who come to the table 
are all convinced that all those who sit round it want a peace- 
able settlement and have no sinister ideas in their minds. After 
this long period of uncertainty and anxiety in Europe confidence 
is not easily or quickly established. I say, therefore, that what 
we want to see are not only words which indicate a desire for 
peace, but, before we can enter upon that final settlement, we 
shall want to see some concrete evidence in a willingness, let us 
say, to enter into arrangements for, if not disarmament, at any 
rate limitation of armaments. If that time comes, if we can 
find a spirit corresponding to our own elsewhere, then I know 
that this country will not be unsympathetic and we shall be 
ready to make our contribution to the general appeasement of 
Europe.” 


Extract from the speech by Lord Halifax, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, at Hull on February 38rd, 1939 


“The clash of philosophies in the world to-day, in addition to 
all the legacy of feeling and disturbance left by the Great War, 
was responsible for the present atmosphere, in which intolerance 
was often regarded as a sign of strength, and tolerance as a sign 
of weakness. It was in this atmosphere that we in this country, 
Government and people, were called upon to try to build real 
peace. He could understand the temptation sometimes to throw 
up the sponge and abandon efforts that seem to bring no reward, 
It would have been very easy for Mr. Chamberlain to have 
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stopped trying to restore confidence in Europe—many would. 
He had been violently assailed for his perseverance. But no 
man that he knew was less tempted than Mr, Chamberlain to 
cherish unreal illusions, and neither the Prime Minister nor any 
member of the Government was the least likely to underestimate 
the difficulties or the dangers of the present international situa- 
tion. It had been the great merit of the Prime Minister that he 
had not yielded under criticism in this country—you see very 
little of it abroad—to the temptation to give up his efforts for 
real peace. Even if all their efforts were to fail, and this country 
found itself obliged to face war, he (Lord Halifax) would have 
no sort of doubt that we had been 100 per cent. right to make 
the efforts we had made and were making to show Europe the 
more excellent way. For in such event the whole British people, 
irrespective of party and everything else, would be united as one 
man: their honest desire for peace would have been shown 
beyond any possibility of doubt ; they themselves would have 
an invincible spiritual conviction of right : and the effect on the 
moral opinion of the world, with all that that would mean, 
would be incalculable. 


He was not one of those who regarded war as inevitable, but 
it was no good merely wanting peace—they had got to take 
active steps to secure it. It was in that spirit that the Prime 
Minister was glad the other day to accept Signor Musso- 
lini’s invitation to Rome. In spite of our recent 
sharp differences with Italy, the impressions uppermost in his 
(Lord Halifax’s) mind after the visit were the cordiality with 
which they were received by Signor Mussolini and the Italian 
Government, the absolutely spontaneous character of the 
enthusiasm with which the Prime Minister was greeted by the 
people wherever he went ;and the very definite assur- 
ance which they received from Signor Mussolini 
fhati the poli¢ysot italy owas vonerot (pes (en 
Speaking of the Mediterranean in particular, Signor Mussolini 
assured them that he was well satisfied with the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, by which both parties undertook to respect the 
existing status quo in the Mediterranean. He also empha- 
treally declared that, yon ces thet opa nist 
conflict was over, all Italian military sup- 
port would be withdrawn and he would have 
nothing to ask from Spain by way of terri- 
torial concessions. The conflict in Spain had excited 
anxieties both here and in France as to possible threats to vital 
interests of both countries, and for that reason they attached the 
greatest importance to Signor Mussolini’s assurances. 


While we welcomed the improvement in our own rela- 
tions with Italy, those between Italy and France 
had become more difficult. So long as those relations were what 
they were it was bound to cause concern to ourselves, for whom 
close contact and cooperation with France, based upon identity 
of interest, were fundamental to our foreign policy, and who 
wished also to have relations of cordial confidence with Italy. 
Therefore, while that state of things continued, it was not possible 
for international tension to be reduced, as they would wish, in 
an area where British interests were directly and vitally con- 
cerned. 

The British Government had been sharply blamed for 
adhering strictly “to thee poliey ons nom, 
intervention—and the criticism was not only from one 
side—but he had no doubt at all that if the policy of non-inter- 
vention were generally abandoned it would immediately and 
dangerously increase the risks of the Spanish struggle becoming 
a general European war. Standing for strict and impartial non- 
intervention, the Government had deplored all breaches of it— 
from whatever side. They neither sympathized with nor defended 
such action, and had made repeated efforts to end it. But 
whatever we might feel about these breaches, we all had to ask 
ourselves whether things were going to be better for European 
peace by deliberately extending the area of intervention, and 
how long was it going to be, if that were done, before the sup- 


porters of the two sides engaged in this bloody struggle were 
themselves fighting one another ? Our only wish was that Spain 
should settle her own troubles by herself in her own way. The 
Government’s policy would continue to be what it had always 
been—so far as they might to mitigate the horrors and limit the 
scope of that fratricidal conflict : to do everything they could to 
succour its innocent victims ; and, if they ever saw the opportu- 
nity, to do anything in their power to bring it to an end.” 

After referring to the conflict in Chinamaeee 
stumbling-block to any real improvement of international rela- 
tiions there, Lord Halifax said: “‘We were living in days 
when the usual machinery of iftenpmanwoe 
nal contacts was largely out of gear, and 
when in consequence the air had become so thick with rumours 
that it had almost seemed as if there must be some central 
factory working overtime for their output and dissemination. 
But, much as he deplored unnessary alarms, the only effect 
which he had observed was to increase the national solidarity 
and the calm determination of all our people. At bottom they 
were all solidly only pro-British, and were prepared for whatever 
was necessary to secure interests they adjudged vital. 

$e 

He was certain that the peoples of all nations recognized that 
peace—a peace based upon justice, right, and upon equality— 
was their great and abiding interest. But peace had also its res- 
ponsibilities. Peoples must livee Herr Hitler declared 
the other day that the German nation must 
export or die. No doubt this was true of Germany ; it 
was certainly true of the United Kingdom. But what was quite 
untrue was his statement that the War was waged to exclude 
Germany from world trade. Germany was England’s best 
foreign customer before the War. Her trade had flourished when 
ours had flourished ; it had declined when ours declined. No two 
countries were more closely bound together by commercial and 
financial partnership. Why should we then, or now, wish to 
exclude Germany from world trade ? We had never believed in 
England that competition was exclusive. 
days of development and prosperity and peace it promoted 
trade all round. What destroyed trade was partly the waste of 
effort on unproductive purposes such as armaments ; and, above 
all, lack of confidence and the fear of war. 

Herr Hitler had predicted a long period 
of peace. No one hoped more devoutly than he (Lord 
Halifax) that this prediction would be fulfilled. Give the world 
real assurance of peace, and trade would revive and an economic 
development would be possible by which all would benefit and 
which would leave the achievements of the last century far 
behind. So long as the world remained an armed 
camp the present difficulties would in greater or less degree 
persist for all. Peace, assured and maintained, was the only basis 
for national recovery and improved standards of life. Those 
basic economic standards could not be improved unless all nations 
worked together for the common good. This we were at all times 
prepared to do, if others would join hands with us in genuine 
determination to win this advance for all our peoples. The last 
thing we desired was to obstruct the natural expansion of trade, 
from which others would reap direct benefit, for we knew well 
enough that such trade development was for the good of all. 


We believed that in - 


We had just reached a very satisfactory agreement with Ger- — 


many, freely negotiated between the German and British coal 
industries, to regulate competition and prevent undercutting 
in third markets. He welcomed that agreement as a very prac- 
tical contribution to cooperation between the two countries and 


a hopeful sign for the future ; for he believed that collabo- 


ration between the two countries was no 

only desirable wbut necessary, ; 
There were shortly to take place in Germany a series of 

negotiations between other British and German industries with 


the same object—to limit competition and to avoid price- 


cutting in third markets, It was the earnest wish of the Govern- 


ment that those negotiations should succeed and that they 

would facilitate a fair and friendly understanding as to compe- 

tition in the world markets which they wanted to see. The needs 

of the world gave sufficient scope for the industries of both 

countries, and the prospects for each lay not in attempting 

4 to cut the other out but in working to enlarge the volume of 
trade in which both shared. 

Herr Hitler had spoken in more specific terms of particular 
questions affecting German relations with ourselves and other 
Powers. The Prime Minister had already said that there were 
no questions arising between nations, however serious, that could 
not be settled by conversations and discussions round the table. 
That was an opinion which the British Government had consis- 
tently held, and which he himself had more than once expressed. 

- But, as the Prime Minister had said, it was no use to embark 
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upon discussions with a view to the general 
settlement of differences, the satisfac- 
tion of. aspirations, “and: the: removaloft 
grievances, unless the atmosphere was favourable, in the 
sense that all those taking part in such discussions must be 
convinced of their own desire to pursue a common end and to 
reach a peaceable settlement of the points at issue. No useful 
result could be secured by such methods unless there were to 
prevail in Europe a far greater measure of confidence and colla- 
boration in both political and economic spheres than existed 
to-day. It was the object of all our policy to bring about that 
confidence and collaboration, and we were ready now and 
always to work with any who, with good will, would join with 
us in the formulation of concrete and practical measures to that 
end. » 


THE SOLIDARITY OF ANGLO-FRENCH INTERESTS 


A Statement by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons 
on February 6th 1939. 


Mr. A. Henderson asked the Prime Minister whether the 

recent statement of the French Foreign Minister that in the case 
of war the forces of Great Britain would be at the disposal of 
France, just as all the forces of France would be at the disposal 
of Great Britain, was in accord with the views of this Majesty’s 
_ Government. 
a Mr. Chamberlain: “According to my information M. 
Bonnet stated in the Chamber of Deputies on January 26 that 
: in the case of a war in which the two countries were involved all 
the forces of Great Britain would be at the disposal of France 
just as all the forces of France would be at the disposal of Great 
Britain. This is in complete accordance with the views of his 
Majesty’s Government. It is impossible to examine in detail 
all the hypothetical cases which may arise, but I feel bound to 
make plain that the solidarity of interest by 
° Miron rrance jand this country are united 
‘ pesueh that.any threattothe vitalintrests 
% Serrance {rom whatever quarter it came 
must evoke the immediate cooperation of 
Bhisrcountry.” 


— 
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A Statement by the “Informazione Diplomatica” in Rome 
With regard to the above statement, the “ Informazione 

Diplomatica ” in Rome published the following comment on 

2 February 8th: 

**In responsible Roman circles the speech delivered by Mr. 


Neville Chamberlain regarding the close political-military 
solidarity existing between France and Britain has caused no 
surprise whatever. An equally explicit statement was made by 
Mr. Chamberlain in Rome during his recent visit and on other 
preceding occasions on the House of Commons. 


The anti-Fascist circles in France who—in their perhaps 
exaggerated jubilation—speak of Italian “consternation” at 
Mr. Chamberlain’s declarations have made another mistake 
and a big one. Fascist Italy feels so little con- 
Sternation that, not only of late buwttt ores 
longtime pastshe has recognised the exist= 
ence ot ancauthentic-Anelo-French mili 
tary alliance as axiomatic. 


The character of this authentic and duly signed Anglo-French 
military alliance is, naturally, defensive, but one must not allow 
oneself to be too far misled by the meaning of this word. That the 
authentic Anglo-French military alliance may contemplate 
a preventive or aggressive war against the authoritarian States 
is to be ruled out, for the moment : otherwise it would be impos- 
sible to explain the Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 16th and 
the French-German Agreement of December 6th. At the same time 
it would be rash to bank on the future. In responsible Roman 
circles it is considered that, while continuing to follow a policy 
of peace. Italy can draw only one conclusion 
from the foregoing—that a further effort 
ispow necessary to accelerate.and periees 
thewmerhitary spreparation -of ithe na trong 
This effort will be undertaken.” 


ITALY’S ATTITUDE TO THE FOREIGN POLITICAL POSITION 


From the official communiqué of February 6th 1939 on the 
meeting of the Grand Fascist Council of February 4th 1939. 


The Grand Fascist Council held its second meeting of the 
(Fascist) year XVII on February 4th, under the chairmanship 
of the Duce. 

The Duce reported on the general international position, The 
Grand Fascist Council applauded the report at frequent intervals 
and signified its enthusiastic agreement with its conclusions. 

After the Duce had spoken, the Foreign Minister commented 
upon a few special details of Italy’s foreign policy. The main 
points dealt with in the Foreign Minister’s report were expounded 
by the Duce. 

The Grand Fascist Council adopted by show of hands the 
following orders of the day : 

“The Grand Fascist Council expresses its deep satisfaction 
at the speech delivered by the Fiihrer on the 6th anniversary 


of his coming into power, in which he confirmed the political, 
spiritual and military bonds uniting the two revolutions—Fascist 
and National-Socialist—and the future of the two nations.” 


‘The Grand Fascist Council, which has met on the day on 
which all Catalonia has, with the occupation of Gerona, been 
finally freed from the barbarous Bolshevist oppression, sends 
its warmest greeting to the heroic Spanish fighters and legion- 
aries, who have together achieved victory, and informs all 
whom it may concern that Fascism will not relinquish the struggle 
until it is terminated as it must be terminated : with the victory 
of Franco. ” 

Without indulging in far-fetched conjectures, it is safe to 
say that the discussions during the meeting, which lasted three 
hours, were not confined to these two points. There is no doubt 
that Mussolini gave this highest assembly of the Fascist Govern- 
ment information in regard to the British visit to Rome and 
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Franco-Italian relations and that Count Ciano acquainted the 
Council with what transpired during his recent visits to Warsaw. 

The Sunday edition of the “Giornale d’Italia” 
published on February 5th an extract from 
Mussolini’s statements, which contained the follow- 
ing information : 

«Mussolini had dealt with the confused and disturbed State 
of Europe and of the world. The policy of peace entrust- 
ed to the nations of good will was appearing to be more 
and more serious|y threatened by ideological tendencies 
and the spirit of faction and intrigue displayed by members of 
Governments arid parties. A typical example was the so-called 
London-Paris-Washington axis, which, as a result of President 
Roosevelt’s remarks, was now occupying the minds of the 
French, and was exclusively concerned with keeping polemics 
alive and fanning the flames of fresh disputes, doubtful alliances 
being maintained in all parts of the world—even with nigger 
tribes—instead of the problems affecting Europe being examined 
and dealt with from a European angle. 

In view of the disorder prevailing in the world, the tota - 
litarian States were faced with the duty 
of closing ther) renkso¢stilleurnther. Italy 
was prepared to defend herself with her whole forces and those 
of friendly Germany. Hitier’s speech in the 
Reichstag, every word of which was now being weighed, 
had confirmed the complete solidarit y—vnot only 
spiritual and political but also military—existing between the 
two great nations which met on the Brenner. 

That solidarity constituted a threat to nobody, but was 
designed to protect the vital interests of European civilization. 
On the other hand, that solidarity would persist in spite of all 
conspiracies and transparent encirclement tactics. 

The war in Spain was going on towards the expected 
and inevitable victory of Franco’s troops. Difficulties were 
however being placed in the way of united and independent 
nationalist Spain. Diplomatic intervention and fresh pressure 
were being directed against its unhindered development. For 
that reason, Italy and Germany could not yet withdraw their 
assistance to nationalist Spain. After the Republican troops 
had been chased out of Catalonia to the Pyrrenean frontier, it 
remained to extend the liberation of Spain to Madrid and 
Valencia. The preparations for such liberation could not be 
made for afew weeks. The military victory would 
then have to be followed by a full political 
victory. As long as the red armies in Spain had not been 
entirely disposed of, Franco’s victory could not be regarded as 
completely ensured. Consequently the Italian legionaries would 
not leave Spanish territory until the red armies had been totally 
extirpated and the endeavours of their friends to support 
them rendered nugatory.”’ 

In view of the Franco-British excitement at hearing that 
the Italian legionaries would only leave Spain after the complete 
military and political victory of Franco, the “Giornale 
d’Italia” of February 8th explained in detail, 
under four heads, what was to be understood 
by the complete victory of Franco and con- 
sequently regarded as the condition precedent upon the with- 
drawal of the legionaries, as follows : 

1, A large proportion of the Red forces in flight, together 
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with their international formations—between 140,000 and 
200,000 men—had gone to France. It was asserted that the 
Red forces had been disarmed, but that did not solve the prob- 
lem of their presence. As long as they remained on French 
territory (where they were once organized for operations against 
nationalist Spain), as long as they continued to be surrounded by 
piles of arms, as long as ‘these hordes were not completely demo- 
bilized and dispersed, Franco would be justified in suspecting 
that they would at the first opportunity be used against his 
newly established régime. So long as that had not been done, 
the victory would not be complete. 

2. The “ Ministers ” and ringleaders of Red Spain, who could 
not be said to have resigned, had also gone to France with the 
Red forces ; their presence together in France was a curious and 
suspicious factor. Those people were still carrying on their 
policy. The activities of those Red ringleaders taken in conjune- 
tion with the presence of the international militia obviously gave 
rise to justified suspicions and, as long as they had not been 
reduced to silence and dispersed, Franco’s victory could not be 
regarded as definitive. 

8. The above-mentioned proceedings coincided with a 
revival of the political and diplomatic agitation of the friends of 
Red Spain. Once more the ‘ backstairs’ rumours of plans for a 
truce, Franco-British mediation and a peace to be bargained for, 
were beginning to be heard, which things were designed to 
detract from the political consummation of Franco’s military 
victory, whereas nothing could be clearer than that the complete 
capitulation of the Reds inside and outside the frontiers of 
Spain could alone be deemed an adequate expression of Franco’s 
complete victory. It was obvious that the continuance of these 
intrigues in conjunction with the presence of a Red ong in 
France jeopardized Franco’s final victory. 


4. Gold, jewels and other costly articles were still streaming 
into France from Spain. That was war treasure and as long as 
it was not returned to the Franco Gevernment together with 
the gold of the Red bank of Spain, that wealth would remain in 
the service of the Red menace. 


General Franco had undertaken the war in order to free 
Spain from the Red menace and from foreign influence and to 
restore to the Spaniards a renovated Spain established on new 
political and social principles and consequently the final aim of 
his military action could only be political victory. Italy and 
Germany had openly and officially proclaimed that political 
victory as determining their attitude to the Spanish problem, 
as was proved by the fact that they recognised the Franco 
Government that was to say, his political movement—as early 
as the spring of 1937. Consequently France and England had 
no cause for astonishment in the avowed solidarity of Italy and 
Germany in respect of that political victory. Rather was it a 


matter for surprise that official circles in Paris and London, 


whilst already adopting a conciliatory attitude towards the 
Franco Governement, were endeavouring to make a distine- 
tion between the victory by arms and that of the policy, which 
was the occasion of that sanguinary conflict. 

These explanations reflect Italy’s unshakable determina- 
tion on no account to allow the victory of the national 
revolution, her own participation in which cost her many lives, 
to be subsequently whittled down by means of political meddling. 
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A DOCUMENTARY REPORT 


During the period from March 14th to 23rd events in north- 
eastern and south-eastern Europe developed with breathless speed. 
We will confine ourselves here to a documentary report and will 
revert later to the importance and the effects of the changes 
brought about and to the reaction of the other European States, 
in particular the Great Powers. 


The fate of Czecho-Slovakia is a logical con- 
sequence of the mistakes and blunders committed when peace 
was concluded ; this artificial structure, though erected under the 
pretext of the right of self-determination, was in reality intended 
to be a military bastion for the oppression of Germany in central 
and south-eastern Europe and an important strategical point for 
France’s strivings towards hegemony in Europe. A State which 
was a mockery of the principles in the name of which it was 
created could not possibly prove to be durable and was bound 
to fall asunder as soon as the pressure which was intended to 
hold together millions of people of foreign race was removed. In 
the Munich agreement and in the Vienna arbitration award, it 
is true, a further attempt was made to take account of realities. 
But this attempt failed because the new authorities of the revised 
State, whose duty it was to carry out this revision in 'the interior 
of the country, had either no desire or no power to put into 
effect its meaning and spirit on their own responsibility or with 
their own means. They did not take advantage of the opportunity 
again provided them of finding a sound and peaceful settlement 
between the claims of the various racial groups for autonomy 
and the interests of the State as a whole. The central govern- 
ment at Prague thought it could apply the old Benesh regime to 
the former and adopt an attitude of ultimatums instead of an 
amicable settlement. The Prague Government found no possibility 
of coming to an agreement with the Slovaks and Carpatho- 
Ukranians on a federal basis, nor was it in a position to make 
the Czechs adopt that attitude towards their minorities that was 
in the interest of the recognition of foreign nationalities. Instead 
of a system of peaceful cooperation there was a centralised 
authority. Thus, in view of the lack of comprehension in Prague, 
the subsequent development in the rump State was not in the 
spirit of Munich and Vienna. The conflict with the national 
groups became sharper because autonomy was granted to them 
only on paper. This led on March 14th to the declarations of 
independence of Slovakia and Carpatho-Ukraine, by which the 
dissolution of the State was brought about. Munich and Vienna 
could naturally only apply so long as the State as a whole 
continued to exist. The Prague Government, recognising this 
fact, decided to send M. Hacha on mission to Berlin in order to 
Save what it could from the ruins, possibly by the historic and 
geographic incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia ultimately in 
the sphere of influence of the Greater German Reich. The 


“revirement” brought about by Adolf Hitler in this sphere was 
therefore merely a result of those first acts of the collapse and 
of the consequences drawn therefrom in Prague. 

Germany now occupies in this sphere the position due to her 
importance and situation and also shoulders the task of providing 
for calm, order and peace and for the autonomous development of 
the individual peoples in a sphere in which relations are confused 
and in which someone must assume the responsibility. In parti- 
cular the independance of the Czech people is assured in a 
manner which was never voluntarily considered by the former 
Prague authorities in their dealings with the races of the Czecho- 
Slovak State. The racial components of the former State of many 
nationalities is enabled to develop on a clear and natural basis 
in a manner that ensures the maintenance of their racial 
independence and also of their economic life. The fact that the 
Reich has also assumed the protection of the Slovaks—together 
with the complete maintenance of the racial life of the various 
branches—provides the necessary economic unity of that ter- 
ritorial group which formerly represented the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. But that Republic disappears after the wave of a non- 
recurring world boom which was utilised with great cunning and 
skill and which raised the State to a dizzy and dangerous height 
has sunk and removed the foundation on which it appeared to rest. 

The reunion of the Memel territory with the 
German Reich also disposes of an unjust and untenable position 
created by Versailles. In No. 6 of this Journal of December 15th 
1938 we dealt exhaustively with the history of this violent robbery 
of German soil and of the twenty years of sufferings of German 
men and women. In the settlement of this question Germany— 
unlike the “victors” of 1919—shows that she does not go beyond 
what is necessary in her vital interests, even if her supremacy 
enables her to do so. All that is past is put entirely on one side, 
and the guarantee of political independence and the magnanimous 
settlement relating to the leasing of the harbour of Memel make 
it possible to begin a new chapter in German-Lithuanian relations 
in a new spirit. 

The German-Roumanian Commercial Agree- 
ment is intended to serve the cause of economic appeasement in 
the Danube area. In this area also the victorious Powers thought 
they could affirm the political and military encirclement of 
Germany by a permanent economic weakness. Though the 
opinion has recently been frequently expressed, especially in the 
speeches of British statesmen, that Germany must be given a 
possibility of satisfying her requirements both in passive and 
active economic affairs primarily in the countries of the south- 
east, attempts were made especially from that side in practice 
to disturb this natural process by means of political loans and 
other methods in order to prevent Germany from devoting 

(Continuation p. 156) 
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THE DISINTEGRATION OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The Historic Document 
of March 15th 1939 regarding the Agreement between Hitler and Hacha 


Translation 


The Fuhrer and Reich Chancellor, in the presence of the Reich 
Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop, today received the Czecho- 
slovak President Dr. Hacha and the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister Dr. Chwalkowsky in Berlin at their request. At the 
meeting, the serious position created on former Czechoslovak 
territory by the events of the past few weeks was examined with 
complete frankness. On both sides the conviction was unanim- 
ously expressed that the object of all attempts must be the 
ensuring of calm, order and peace in this part of Central Europe. 
The Czechoslovak President stated that, in order to serve this 
end and to attain definite appeasement, he placed the fate of 


the Czech people and country confidently in the hands of the 


Fiihrer of the German Reich. The Fuhrer accepted this state- 
ment and expressed his decision to take the Czech people under 
the protection of the German Reich and to guarantee the 
autonomous development of its national life in accordance with 
its national characteristics. 


In faith whereof, this document is signed in duplicate. 
Berlin, March 15th 1939. 


Ad. Hitler. 
Ribbentrop. 


Dr. E. Hacha. 
Dr. Chwalkowsky. 
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The Fiihrer’s Proclamation of March 15th, 1939 


To the German People ! 

Since Germany was obliged a few months ago to take 
under her protection her compatriots living in compact areas 
against the intolerable terrorist regime of Czecho-Slovakia, 
similar phenomena have become increasingly evident in the 
larst few weeks. This is bound to lead to intolerable con- 
“ea in an area where so many nationalities live side by 
side. 

As a reaction against these renewed attacks on the free- 
dom and life of the racial groups, the latter have now sepa- 
rated from Prague. Czecho-Slovakia has thus ceased to exist. 


Since Sunday wild excesses have taken place in many 
localities, to which numerous Germans have again fallen vic- 
tims. The cries for help on the part of those concerned and 
persecuted are increasing evey hour. From the populous Ger- 
man linguistic enclaves which Germany in her magnanimity 
left with Czecho-Slovakia last autumn, a stream of refugees 
deprived of their goods and chattels has again begun to 
flow into the Reich. 

The continuance of these conditions is bound to lead to 
the destruction of the ultimate order in a territory in which 
Germany is vitally interested and which belonged to the Ger- 
man Reich for over a thousand years. 

In order definitely to remove this threat to peace and 
to create the conditions for the necessary new order in this 
area, I have decided to order German troops to march today 
into Bohemia and Moravia. They will disarm the terrorist 
bands and the Czech forces by which they are protected and 
will take under their protection the lives of all who are 
threatened and thus secure the foundations for the introduc- 
tion of a basic settlement which will do justice to the signi- 
ficance of a thousand years of history and to the practical 
needs of the German and Czech peoples. 

Berlin, March 15th, 1939. 

(Signed) Adolf Hitler. 


Army Order of March 15th, 1939 


“ Czecho-Slovakia is in a state of dissolution. In Bohemia 
and Moravia intolerable terror reigns against German com- 
patriots. As from March 15th, therefore, units of the German 
army and the German air force will enter Czech territory 
in order to guarantee equally the life and property of all 
inhabitants of the country. 

I expect every German soldier not to regard himself as 
the enemy of the inhabitants of the territory to be occupied 
but as the bearer of the will of the German Reich Government 
and to establish a reasonable order in this spirit. 


But wherever the advance meets with resistance, such 
resistance will be broken by every means. 


Moreover, may it be known to you that you set your feet 
on Czech soil as representatives of Germany. 
The Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the Armed 


Forces. 
Sd. Adolf Hitler. 


The Fithrer’s Decree regarding the Reich Protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia, of March 16th, 1939 


The Fiihrer. on March 16th, 1939 signed the following 
decree at the Castle in Prague regarding the protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia. 

“Bohemia and Moravia have for thousands of years 
belonged to the Lebensraum of the German people. Force 
and unreason have arbitrarily torn them from their old 
historical setting. Above all their incorporation in the 
artificial structure of Czecho-Slovakia created a breeding 
ground of constant unrest. Year by year there grew the 
danger that from this region there might emerge—as already 
once in the past—a terrible threat to European peace. For 
the Czecho-Slovak State and its rulers had failed to organize 
on a reasonable basis the communal life of the several 
nationality groups arbitrarily united within it. It had failed 
therefore to arouse and to preserve the interest of each 
group in the maintenance of the common State structure. 
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It thus showed its innate incapacity to live and has now 
crumbled in actual fact. 

In this region, which for its own peace and safety as well 
as for the common weal and the general peace, is of such 
decisive importance the German Reich cannot tolerate con- 
tinued disturbances. Sooner or later the Reich, as histor- 
ically and geographically the Power most interested in that 
region, would have to bear the heaviest consequences. It is 
in accordance, therefore, with the principle of self-preserva- 
tion that the Reich is resolved to intervene decisively, to 
re-establish the bases of a reasonable Central European 
order, and to take all measures which in consequence arise. 
For in its long historical past it has shown itself, through 
the greatness and the qualities of the German people, as 
being alone fitted to fulfil these tasks. 

Imbued with the sincere wish to serve the interests of 
the peoples living in this region, to secure the independent 
existence of the German and the Czech nations, and to 
further peace and social welfare, I therefore order, in the 
name of the German Reich, that the future communal life 
of these peoples be established on the following basis: 


Article I 

(1) The territories of the former Czecho-Slovak State 
occupied by the German troops in March, 1939, belong hence- 
forth to the territory of the Great German Reich, and enter 
under its protection as the “Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia. ” 

(2) In so far as the defence of the Reich demands it, 
the Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor makes arrangements which 
diverge from this rule for isolated portions of territory. 


Article II 

(1) The German inhabitants of the Protectorate become 
German nationals [Staatsangehérige] and, in accordance with 
the Reich Citizenship law of September 15th, 1935, Reich 
citizens [Reichsbiirger]. The regulations for the protection of 
German blood and German honour therefore hold valid for 
them. They are subject to German jurisdiction. 

(2) The other inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia 
become [Staatsangehérige] of the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

Article III 

(1) The Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia is auto- 
nomous and administers itself. 

(2) It exercises the prerogatives which fall to it within 
the framework of the Protectorate in accordance with the 
political, military, and economic importance of the Reich. 

(3) These prerogatives are exercised through its own 
organs and its own authorities, with its own officials. 


Article IV 
The Head of the autonomous administration of the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia enjoys the protection 
and the rights of the Head of a State. The Head of the 
Protectorate must have the confidence of the Fiihrer and the 
Reich Chancellor for the discharge of his office. 


Article V 

(1) As the protector of Reich interests the Fiihrer and 
Chancellor appoints a “Reich Protector in Bohemia and 
Moravia.” His seat of authority is Prague. 

(2) As the representative of the Fihrer and Reich 
Chancellor, and as the delegate of the Reich Government, 
the Reich Protector has the task of seeing that the lines of 
policy laid down by the Fiithrer and Reich Chancellor are 
observed. 

(3) The members of the Government of the Protectorate 
are confirmed by the Reich Protector. This confirmation can 
be withdrawn. 

(4) The Reich Protector is authorized to inform himself 
about all measures taken by the Government of the Protec- 
torate and to give advice. He can object to measures which 
are calculated to injure the Reich, and when delay seems 
dangerous can himself take measures necessary in the 
common interest. 
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(5) The promulgation of laws, decrees, and other orders, 
as well as the execution of administrative measures and 
judicial decisions, is to be stopped when the Reich Protector 
objects to them. 

Article VI 

(1) The foreign affairs of the Protectorate, and in parti- 
cular the protection of State subjects abroad, are managed 
by the Reich. The Reich will direct foreign affairs in such 
a way as to consort with the general interest. 

(2) The Protectorate is to have a representative ac- 
credited to the Reich Government with the official title of 
“ Minister ” [Gesandtel. 

Article VII 

(1) The Reich provides for the military defence of the 
Protectorate. 

(2) In carrying out this protection the Reich keeps gar- 
risons and military establishments in the Protectorate. 

(3) For the maintenance of internal security and order 
the Protectorate can set up its own bodies. Their organiza- 
tion, strength, number, and armament are determined by the 
Reich Government. 

Article VIII 

The Reich takes direct charge of communications, as well 

as of the post and telephone system. 
Article IX 

The Protectorate belongs to the Customs territory of the 

Reich and is subject to the Reich Customs authority. 
Article X 

(1) Until further notice the crown will be legal tender 
along with the mark. 

(2) The Reich Government fixes the ratio of each money 


to the other. 
Article XI 

(1) In so far as the common interest demands it, the 
Reich can promulgate orders applicable to the Protectorate. 

(2) In so far as there is a common need for it the Reich 
can take administrative branches into its own administration 
and set up the requisite Reich authorities. 

(3) The Reich Government can take measures necessary 
for the maintenance of law and order. 


Article XII 


The law now in force in Bohemia and Moravia remains 
valid except in so far as it contradicts the spirit of the 
protection undertaken by German Reich. 


Article XIII 


The Reich Minister of the Interior promulgates, in agree- 
ment with the other competent Ministers, the legal and 
administrative rules necessary for the execution and 
amplification of this proclamation. 


Prague, March 16th, 1939. 
The Ftihrer and Reich Chancellor, 
Sd. Adolf Hitler. 
The Reich Minister of the Interior, 
Sd. Dr. Frick. 
The Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Sd. von Ribbentrop. 
The Reichsleiter and Head of the Reich Chancellerie, 
Sd. Dr. Lammers. 


Extract from the Broadcast Speech by President Dr. Hacha, 
of March 16th, 1939 

President Dr. Emil Hacha, who was unanimously elected 

last November as the representative of all Czech parties, 

discussed the significance of the development in the evening 


of March 16th and based his explanations on the political 
experiences of his own life. He began with a personal con- 
fession : 

“Twenty years ago when all Czech hearts were rejoicing, 
I stood aside from the historic events of that time. My joy 
at our unexpected succes was troubled by the dread as to 
whether any external and internal guarantees of the per- 
manence of our gains at that time existed. Now, after twenty 
years, I see to my sorrow that my fears at that time were 
not unfounded. It has been proved that what we regarded 
as the solution which would overlive the times was only a 
short episode in our national history. I leave it to the 
judgment of posterity to decide to what extent and who 
among us is responsible for what the present brings us. But 
it is our duty to acept this present with manly calm, but also 
with the consciousness of the serious duty to do everything 
so that what remains to us of a possibly too rich inheritance 
is bequeathed to following generations.” After this intro- 
duction, the President gave a review of the history of the 
last few days: 

“When I saw what was coming I decided at the eleventh 
hour, with the approval of the Government, to ask for an 
interview with the Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor Adolf Hitler. 
I was received with every consideration and with all the 
honour due to the head of a State. After a long conversation 
with the Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor and after establishing 
the position, I decided to state that I placed the fate of the 
Czech nation and the Czech State with entire confidence in 
the hands of the Fiihrer of the German nation. In return for 
this expression of confidence, I received the promise that our 
people would be assured of its own culture and the develop- 
ment to which it was entitled in the national life. 

The Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor fulfilled this promise by 
issuing the decree dated from the Castle at Prague on the 
“Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia”. Even after the 
Munich decision, we declared that we were aware of our 
homogeneousness with the German Reich which is condition- 
ed by our geographic position. In the course of a thousand 
years of our national life, our cooperation with the Germans 
in one form or another was the basic element of our economic, 
political and cultural development. Germany was united 
by the energy of the Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor, Adolf 
Hitler, and thus became the greatest nation which decides 
the fate of Central Europe. By our connection with it, the 
former unity of the Reich is renewed. I was assured of the 
confidence of the Reich Chancellor. 

His confidence proves his agreement to grant me assis- 
tance should this be required by the conditions of our 
national live. Just as I do not wish to disappoint the confi- 
dence of the constitutional factors which have called me to 
my office, I do not wish to disappoint the confidence of the 
Fuhrer of the German nation. But this confidence imposes 
upon me the duty of employing every means, if necessary 
even the hardest, if the interests of our nation are threatened. 
I cherish the firm hope that our people may in the new 
conditions of the State attain a successful life and reach a 
great development. 

Never in the past has our people had such a serious 
historic duty to be united. I have therefore decided, as the 
responsible head of the Czech nation, to take the decisive 
steps which lead to a complete unity of all classes of the 
nation, for only such unity will ensure its prosperity and 
happiness. As it is my duty to see to this, I have decided 
not to tolerate any centrifugal aspirations, any groups or par- 
ties which, while disregarding higher interests, might demand 
that the interests of parties and persons should be placed 
above such interests. The close unity of us all and the proper 
fulfilment of national duties will provide the best guarantee 
of a happy future for us. I therefore appeal to all to be calm 
and to engage in joint, honest and creative work. ” 
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THE SLOVAK DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
The German-Slovak Protection Treaty of March 23rd, 1939 


The New State Organic Law of Slovakia, of March 14th, 1939 


Pressburg, March 14th. The Slovak Press Bureau reports 
as follows: 


The Slovak Diet has unanimously adopted the following 
law regarding the independence of the Slovak State: 


The law adopted on March 14th, 1939 by the Slovak Par- 
liament regarding the independent Slovak State is worded as 
follows : 


1. The province of Slovakia declares itself the autono- 
mous and independent Slovak State. The Diet of the pro- 
vince of Slovakia is converted into a legislative parliament 
of the Slovak State. 


2. Until the promulgation of the constitution of the 
Slovak State, the entire governmental and executive power 
is in the hands of the Government which is appointed by the 
presidency of the Parliament. 

3. All the existing laws, ordinances and measures remain 
in force with the amendments resulting from the spirit of 
the independence of the Slovak State. 


4. The Government is empowered to do everything, by 
means of ordinances, that may be required during the period 
of transition in order to maintain order and to guarantee 
the interests of the Slovak State. 


5. This law comes into force today and is put into effect 
by the Government. 


The Text of the Declaration of Independence 


“ Slovaks ! 

In this serious hour we, as the legal representatives of 
the Slovak nation, turn to you and to all nations of the world 
that are free and therefore can best appreciate national free- 
dom. The events which have occurred in the last few days 
on the soil of our fatherland under the pressure of the armed 
Czech forces is contrary to the natural rights of men and 
nations. All this has been done in order to deprive our people 
of what it has gained by such great sacrifices. It is again 
desired to bring us under the yoke which is in no way 
lighter than that which we have hitherto borne. We have 
done everything to bring about a solution which would be 
acceptable to ourselves and to the Czech nation. We were 
prepared to give up many things to which we had a right, 
because we wished to reach an agreement with the Czechs. 
But all our efforts were in vain. 


The political representatives of the Czech nation thought 
that by various measures they could compel us to capitulate. 
On the night of March 10th, the President of the Republic 
illegally dismissed the Slovak provincial government from 
office. This action is both politically and legally intolerable, 
for the Slovak Parliament on February 23rd unanimously 
expressed its confidence in the provincial government. Atten- 
tion should have been paid to this political expression of the 
views of the elected representatives. Moreover the enabling 
law regarding the autonomy of Slovakia by no means gives 
the President of the Republic the right to dismiss the Slovak 
provincial government and to appoint another by unilateral 
decision. Such right is also not granted by the enabling law 
of December 15th, 1938. The action of the President of the 
Republic is therefore unconstitutional. 

Thus the autonomy of Slovakia, which has long been 
promised to us and finally became law last autumn has been 
destroyed. But thereby the relations between the Slovak and 
the Czech nations have lost their legal basis. 

All our efforts to bring about a legal position have been 
in vain. The Prague Government has taken up arms in 
order to create a position which no longer involves the rela- 
tions between two nations with equal rights but the dictate 
of the Czech people which desires to enforce its will upon 
us. Our clear conscience will be proved by history. God is 


our witness that we wished well. The responsible leaders of 
the Czech nation replied to our good will with force. We 
have nothing against the Czech nation—but that nation is 
under the power of men who have learned nothing from the 
past. The enemy of our national destiny is great, but God 
and his justice are greater and He will not abandon us in 
these serious hours of our national destiny. 


The day has come when we must place the fate of our 
nation in its own hands, if we, as a nation, are to escape 
political death. 

If we desire to guarantee the future of our people, we 
must put an end to joint political life with the Czech people, 
and we have therefore decided to claim for our Slovak people 
the right of self-determination to its full extent. We do so 
in the spirit of the resolution of the executive committee 
of the Hlinka party at Sillein of October 6th, 1938. 


We are convinced that this step was necessary in the 
interest of peaceful cooperation between the Czech and Slo- 
vak nations, in the interest of the right of self-determination 
which is granted by God to every nation, in the interest of 
the peace of Central Europe and of Slovakia, but particularly 
in the interest of the future of our beloved Slovak people. 
While, therefore, as legal representatives of the Slovak nation, 
we claim our sovereign national rights, we hereby declare 
Slovakia to be independent. 

Slovaks! May you be aware in this historic hour that 
our nation has attained the supreme fulfilment of one of its 
century-old desires. Keep order and discipline and show the 
world that our Slovak people is worthy of that better future 
to which it is now looking forward since we have taken the 
conduct of our affairs in our own hands. May all work for a 
happy future for our Slovak fatherland. 


So help us God!” 


Telegram from Dr. Tiso to the Fiihrer 
Pressburg, March 14th, 1939. 


“To His Excellency, the German Reich Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler. 


On behalf of the Slovak Government, I have the honour 
to notifiy Your Excellency that the Slovak nation has today 
shaken off the intolerable Czech yoke and, in accordance with 
the will of the overwhelming majority of the population, the 
independence of our State has been proclaimed. Slovakia has 
thus created a further essential condition for the permanent 
appeasement of Central Europe, and it will always be her 
desire to live in peace and friendship with all her neighbours. 
On behalf of the people and government of the new Slovakia, 
I request Your Excellency, as Fiihrer of the powerful Ger- 
man Reich, which has always under your leadership acted in 
favour of the freedom and self-determination of the nations, 
to grant your immediate assistance to the independent Slovak 
State. 

The Prime Minister of independent Slovakia, 
Dre Lisone 


Dr. Tiso’s Appeal to Adolf Hitler 


Pressbourg, March 16th, 1939. The Slovak Prime Minister, 
Dr. Tiso. has sent the following telegram to the Fuhrer : 
“In strong confidence in you, the Fiihrer and Reich Chan- 
cellor of the Greater German Reich, the Slovak State places 
itself under your protection. 
The Slovak State requests you to assume this protection. 
(Signed) Tiso. ”. 
The Fiihrer’s Reply 


“TI acknowledge receipt of your telegram of yesterday and 
hereby assume the protection of the Slovak State. 
(Signed) Adolf Hitler.” 
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Slovakia under German Protection 
Germano-Slovak Treaty of Protection of March 23rd, 1939 


Berlin, March 23rd (DNB). In fulfilment of the Slovak 
Government’s request to the Fiihrer that he should assume 
the protection of the Slovak State, the following Treaty was 
concluded on Thursday at the Foreign Ministry in Berlin: 

The German Government 

and the Slovak Government 
have, since the Slovak State has placed itself under the pro- 
tection of the German Reich, agreed to settle by treaty the 
questions arising out of such protection. For this purpose, 
the undersigned plenipotentiaries of the two Governments 
have agreed upon the following provisions : 


Article 1: 

The German Reich takes over the protection of the polit- 
ical independence of the Slovak State and the integrity of 
its territory. 

Article 2: 

For the execution of the protection undertaken by the 
German Reich the German armed forces have at all times the 
right to erect military bases in a zone west of the border of 
the Slovak State and east of the general line—eastern edge 
of the Little Carpathian Mountains, and eastern edge of the 
Javoric Mountains. 

The German armed forces also have the right to keep these 
bases occupied in the sense which it considers necessary. The 
Slovak Government will arrange that the necessary ground 
be put at the disposal of the German armed forces for these 
bases. 


Furthermore, the Slovak Government will agree to the 
necessary regulation for the Customs-free provisioning of the 
German troops and the Customs-free supplying of the mili- 
tary bases from the Reich. 

In the above-mentioned zone the military sovereign rights 
will be exercised by the German armed forces. Persons of 
German nationality who are concerned with the erecting of 
the military bases in the prescribed zone in a private capacity 
are under the German jurisdiction. 

Article 3: 

The Slovak Government will organise its own military 

strength in close co-operation with the German armed forces. 


Article 4: 
In conformity will the agreed regime of protection the 
Slovak Government will always conduct its foreign policy 
in close understanding with the German Government. 


Article 5: 

This treaty comes immediately into force on being signed 
and is valid for 25 years. The two Governments will come 
to an understanding about its prolongation before the period 
lapses. 

In faith whereof, the plenipotentiaries of the two Con- 
tracting Parties have signed this treaty in duplicate, 

Vienna, March 18th, 1939 

Berlin, March 23rd, 1939. 

For the German Government : 
von Ribbentrop. 
For the Slovak Government : 
Dr Tiso. Dr Durcansky. Dr Tuka. 


MEMEL’'S HOME-COMING TO GERMANY 


The Germano-Lithuanian Treaty Friendship 


Declaration of the Lithuanian Government 
of March 22nd, 1939 


After his return to Kaunas yesterday March 21st, the 
Foreign Minister, M. Urbsys, reported to the Cabinet, which 
sat from 2 p.m. until 7 p.m., on the results of his conver- 
sations with the German Foreign Minister, Herr von Ribben- 
trop. As stated in his report, the German Foreign Minister 
had, on behalf of the Government of the Reich, proposed to 
the Lithuanian Government that the Territory of Memel 
should be restored to Germany and had described that course 
as the only practicable solution from the point of view of 
pacification. 

He added that, if such restoration were effected by free 
agreement, Germany would give a large measure of consid- 
eration to the economic interests of Lithuania in the Port of 
Memel. He pointed out that that settlement corresponded to 
the clearly expressed desires of the Memel-German popula- 
tion and further declared that it would be useful in promot- 
ing good relations between the two countries. He referred 
in that connection to the known demand of the whole Memel- 
German population to be allowed to return to the Reich. 
Feeling ran so high in the Territory of Memel, he said, that 
the settlement of the question on the basis proposed by the 
Reich was now urgent if clashes were to be avoided. 

After M. Urbsys’ report, the Cabinet discussed the position 
at length. 

M. Urbsys will to-day report on the position to the Sejm 
at a secret session. 


Texte of the Germano-Lithuanian State Treaty of March 22nd 
concerning the reunion of the Territory of Memel 
with the German Reich 

“The Reich Chancellor and the President of the Lithua- 
nian Republic have decided to conclude a State Treaty 
reuniting the Memel district with the German Reich, thereby 
clarifying the questions pending between Germany and Li- 


thuania and thus opening the way for the formation of 
friendly relations between the two countries. 

For this purpose, plenipontentiaries have been appointed : 
by the Chancellor of the German Reich—the German Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop ; 


by the President of the Republic of Lithuania—the Pore 


Minister, M. Juozas Urbsys, and the Minister in Berlin, 
M. Kazys Skirpa, 

Who, after exchange of their full powers found in good 
and due form, agreed on the following provisions : 


Article 1. 


The Memel district, separated by the Treaty of Versailles 
from Germany, is reunited from to-day with the Reich. 


Article 2. 


The Memel district will be immediately evacuated by the 
Lithuanian military and police forces. The Lithuanian Go- 
vernment will see to it that the territory remains in an 
orderly condition in the course of evacuation. 

The parties will appoint commissioners, in so far as this 
is necessary, to carry out he handing over of the adminis- 
trations which are not in the hands of the autonomous 
authorities of the Memel district. 

The settlement of the remaining questions arising from 


the change in sovereignty, especially of economics and finance,’ 


questions dealing with officials as well as questions of citi- 
zenship, will be reserved for a special agreement. 


Article 3. 
To give consideration to the economic needs of Lithuania 
a Free Port zone will be provided for Lithuania in Memel. 
Details will be settled according to the lines laid down in 
the annex to this treaty. 
Article 4. 
To strengthen their decision to secure the friendly deve- 
lopment of relations between Germany and Lithuania, both 
Parties undertake neither to resort to force ‘against one ano- 
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ther nor to support the use of force against one of the Parties 
by a third party. 
Article 5. 
This Treaty comes into force at the time of signing. 
In faith whereof, the plenipotentiaries of the two Parties 
have signed this treaty. 
Done in duplicate in German and Lithuanian. 


Berlin, March 22nd, 1939. 


(signed) Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
(signed) Urbsys. 
(signed) Skirpa. 


The General Regulations governing the Institution 
of the Free Port Zone 


The Annex to Article 3 of the Germano-Lithuanian Treaty 
of March 22nd, 1939 as follows: 


L 


The German Harbour Administration in Memel, which 
assumes the administration of the former property of the 
Lithuanian State in the Port of Memel, now passing into the 
possession of the Reich as a result of the reunion of the 
Territory of Memel with the German Reich, will conclude 
with a company to be founded in Memel with predominantly 
Lithuanian capital by agreement between the German and 
Lithuanian Governments (to be called the Memel Harbour 
Company), a private law agreement relating to the trans- 
ference and preferential use of the harbour plant and equip- 
ment mentioned below. — 


This agreement will contain the following provisions : 


1. The Harbour Administration will lease to the Memel 
Harbour Company for 99 years the use of plant and land and 
water sites within the area of the Port of Memel to an ade- 
quate extent to be subsequently fixed by agreement. The 
Harbour Company is under obligation to make the harbour 
plant available for all requirements of general traffic. 

2. The lease is regarded as not applying to the Lithuanian 
Government’s investments in the Port area. 

The Memel Harbour Company will take over the running 
of the concern and any further extensions of the areas and 
plant leased to it. The harbour dues will be collected by the 
Company and will be fixed by the Harbour Administration 
on the basis of the Company’s proposals. 


Il. 


1. Far-reaching tax facilities will be accorded to the 
Memel Harbour Company. 

2. Free zones will be set up, whose position and limits 
will be fixed by agreement. 

3. Customs inspection will be carried out at the frontier 
of the free zones. For the rest, all German sovereign rights 
remain intact on the leased land and in the free zones. 

4. Traffic with the free zones will be so facilitated 
through the railway connection with Krottingen as to allow 
of the organization of Customs-free transit of goods at sui- 
able rates in closed trains, the details to be agreed upon 
between the German and Lithuanian authorities concerned. 

Other traffic (waterways and roads) between Lithuania 
and the free zones will be facilitated as far as possible 
within the limits of the German regulations. 


Proclamation by Dr Neumann, Leader of the Memel-Germans, 
in the Memel Diet on March 23rd, 1939 


“Memel Germans! The day of fulfilment is here! The 
Lithuanian Government has just restored our German Memel- 
land to the Greater German Reich. 

We are going home to the Reich—to our German father- 
land—to which all our fervent love belonged during its time 
of distress, as it now belongs to it in its time of glory and 
will evermore belong. 

While we were living under Lithuanian martial law and 
especially since we began our march to freedom, we have 
solemnly declared times without number :‘ We want to go 


home to the Reich!’ That for which we have hoped with 
deepest longing and fought with unshakable determination 
is now being realized : we are going home to the Reich! 

Our gratitude to the Leader of all Germans—our Fihrer, 
Adolf Hitler—is immeasurable and inexpressible!” 


Dr Neumann’s welcome to the Fiihrer 


“My Leader ! Memel Germans ! 

Nearly 700 years ago comrades in arms trod this soil and 
founded the fortress of Memel, since when German industry 
and German intellect have laboured and striven here. You 
never knew that anything else was possible, until the Treaty 
of Versailles showed us that German land could in fact be 
separated from the German land. Red Germany was com- 
pelled to accept this humiliation and suffer a frontier line 
which divided German soil from German soil. 

National-Socialist Germany has wiped out this insult and 
swept away this frontier. Our will was established on loyalty 
to ourselves, our home and our people. We never lost our 
faith in the German people and our faith grew when a leader 
arose among the German people, who led them out of dis- 
honour and misery to glory and honour. Our faith has been 
rewarded: we are to-day free! 

We belong once more to the Greater German Fatherland. 
Our thanks for this are due to the man who converted our 
freedom into this experience. Our thanks to the Leader of all 
Germans, Adolf Hitler! To him Sieg-Heil, Sieg-Heil!”. 


Adolf Hitler’s address to the Memel Germans 


“German men and women of Meme! ! 

In the name of the entire German people I greet you to- 
day and am happy to welcome you into our Greater German 
Reich. I lead you back into the Homeland, which you have 
not forgotten and which never forgot you. 

In the name of this German people I thank you for your 
courageous, manly and unswerving steadfastness in maintain- 
ing your rights and your membership of the German Reich. 
It seemed to me that I could give no better expression to this 
gratitude than by conferring on your leader the decoration 
which the most worthy protagonists of our new German Reich 
are proud to wear on their breasts. The fact that you are 
able to celebrate to-day is not due to chance, but to immense 
labour, a most grievous struggle and very heavy sacrifices. 
You were once left in the lurch by a Germany which had 
yielded to dishonour and shame, but now you have returned 
to a new and mighty Germany, which once more recognizes 
unshakable conceptions of honour and will not entrust her 
fate to foreigners, but is prepared and determined to be 
master of its own destiny and itself to shape that destiny, 
even though this may not please the outside world. More than 
80 million Germans to-day support this new Germany. 

You are now entering this main stream of our national 
life, our work, our hopes and, if need be, our sacrifices. 

You will understand that better than other Germans, who 
are fortunate enough to live in the heart of our great Empire. 
You are a frontier province (Grenzland) and you will appre- 
ciate what it means not to be abandoned, but to know that 
one has a mighty Empire and a great united nation behind 
one. Just as you suffered from German impotence and divi- 
sion, so have other Germans also suffered. Out of suffering 
and distress has now arisen a new community. It is our deter- 
mination never to allow this community again to fall asunder 
and we pledge our oath that no other power in the world 
shall ever bend or break it. Our 20 years of suffering and 
misery shall be a warning and a lesson to us for all time. 
We know what we have to expect from the outside world. 
We do not intend to harm others, but it was necessary to put 
an end to the harm that others had done to us. 

I welcome you old German comrades as the youngest 
citizens of our Greater German Reich. Like all Germans at 
this moment throughout the Reich, we will give expression to 
our love, our devotion and spirit of sacrifice, our loyalty and 
our confidence in the battle-cry : Our people and our German 
Reich Sieg-Heil !” 
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THE GERMAN-ROUMANIAN COMMERCIAL TREATY 


OF MARCH 


Bucharest, March 23rd, 1939. After lengthy negotiations 
concluded in a friendly spirit, an agreement which forms the 
basis for a further extension of the commercial relations 
between Germany and Roumania was signed to-day at Bu- 
charest by the German Minister in Bucharest and Ministerial- 
direktor Wohltat of the one part and the Roumanian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, M. Gafencu, and the Roumanian Minister 
of Commerce, M. Bujoiu, of the other part. 


Article I 


In amplification of the existing arrangements with regard 
to commercial relations between Germany and Roumania, a 
Commercial Plan covering a period of several years and go- 
verning the question of collaboration between the Contract- 
ing Parties has been elaborated, in the execution of which the 
balance of mutual trade is in principle to be maintained. 

The Commercial Plan is designed on the one hand to 
satisfy German import requirements and on the other hand 
to take account of the possibilities of development of Rou- 
manian production and Roumania’s internal requirements as 
also of the exigencies of Roumanian trade with other coun- 
tries. 

The Commercial Plan relates in the main to the following : 

1 a). The development and conduct of Roumanian agri- 
cultural production. After exchange of opinions between the 
competent authorities of the two Parties based on the expe- 
rience of each, the cultivation of fresh agricultural products 
and the increase of agricultural products already cultivated 
and in particular fodder crops, oil-seed and fibrous plants 
shall be taken in hand; 

b). The development of existing and the founding of new 
agricultural industries and finishing concerns ; 

2 a). The development of the Roumanian timber industry 
and forestry. 

b) The founding of timber concerns and industries in so 
far as these may appear to be necessary in the light of 2 a). 

3 a). The delivery of machinery and plant for mining 
concerns in Roumania. 

The founding of mixed Roumano-German companies for 
the opening up and exploitation of calcio-pyrites in the Do- 
brudja, chromium ores in the Banat and manganese ores in 
the Vatra Dornei-Rosteni district. The exploitation of the 
bauxite deposits and the possible creation of an aluminium 
industry will also be studied ; 

4. The founding of a mixed Roumano-German Company 
to prospect for petroleum, and carry out a programme of ex- 
traction and manufacture ; 

5. Collaboration in the industrial sphere ; 

6. The creation of free zones, in which industrial and 
commercial undertakings are to be established, as also the 
construction of depots and transhipment equipment for Ger- 
man shipping in these free zones; 

7. The delivery of war material and equipment for the 


herself quietly to her economic future. Quite recently in parti- 
cular British activity has become more intense with a view to 
depriving Germany of the possibility of real economic independ- 
ence. In the case of Roumania, this activity has not hesitated 
before the lie that Germany wishes to force the development 
of her natural trade with this country onesidedly in favour of 
her requirements by means of intolerable action strongly resembl- 
ing an ultimatum. 

This calumny, the obvious aim of which is to discredit 
Germany in Roumania and with the other south-eastern States, 
has failed in view of Germany’s efforts, by means of a produc- 
tive commercial and economic policy in which both parties are 
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Roumanian army, 
industry ; 

8. The development of the communications and transport 
system, roads and waterways ; 

9. Construction of public utility concerns ; 

10. Collaboration between German and Roumanian banks 
in the interests of both countries, with a view in particular 
to the financing of the various undertakings. 


Article II 


The execution of this Treaty shall be entrusted to the Go- 
vernment Committees set up under the terms of Article 32 
of the Treaty on Establishment, Commerce and Shipping 
between the German Reich and the Kingdom of Roumania 
of March 28rd, 1935. 


navy, air force and the armaments 


Article III 


The Government Committees shall keep one another in- 
formed of their intentions as affecting the present Treaty. 
They shall decide with regard to the execution of the various 
undertakings. The two Governments shall accord the neces- 
sary assistance to the economic organizations and firms 
entrusted with the preparation and execution of the under- 
takings enumerated in Article I and facilitate the execution 
of the undertakings approved by the Government Committees 
by issuing any authorizations which may be legally required. 


Article IV 

The payments to be made by Germany to Roumania and 
vice versa in pursuance of the present Treaty shall be effected 
in accordance with the general provisions governing payments 
between Germany and Roumania. The Government Com- 
mittees may decide by agreement with one another that a 
percentage of the yield of the deliveries of commodities 
enumerated in Article I 7-9 as also other such deliveries shall 
be utilized for capital participation in and financing of the 
undertakings enumerated in Article I. 


Article V 

The present Treaty shall be ratified and shall come into 
force one month after the exchange of the documents of rati- 
fication, which shall be effected as soon as possible in Berlin. 
The Contracting Parties shall provisionally apply the provi- 
sions of the Treaty as from the date of signature. 

The Treaty shall remain in force until March 31st, 1944. If 
notice of termination has not been given one year before this 
date, it shall be regarded as extended for an indefinite period. 
It can then be terminated at the end of any calendar year 
at one year’s notice. 

Done at Bucharest in German and Roumanian, both in 
duplicate, on March 23rd, 1939. 

(signed) Fabricius. 
(signed) Wobhltat. 

(signed) Gafencu. 

(signed) Bujoiu. 


granted their rights, to reintroduce into this area the natural 
position which was so disastrously destroyed by the dictated 
Peace to the prejudice of all. 

Versailles crumbles more and more on account of its absurdity, 
its lack of logic, its injustice and even its foolishness. For it 
was foolish to think that a world coalition would last for 
ever in order to be able to keep a great and strong people in 
political and economic impotence. History supplies sufficient 
examples of the artificial display of power, which is lacking in 
inner logic and therefore in the essential element of force, 
namely historic justice, being sooner or later doomed to 
disintegration. 
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- THE UNION 
OF ALBANIA WITH THE KINGDOM QFiiT ALY 


THE ECHO IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


WAY 22 1939 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S INTERVENTION POLIGY. casity OF ILLINOIS 


The events in Albania during the Easter holiday led 
with lightning swiftness and military decision to the union of this 
State with Italy. The occurrences in Albania can only be appre- 
ciated in the light of the conditions prevailing in this part of the 
Mediterranean and the special relations existing between Italy 
and Albania. The Italian measures were thus designed primarily 
to reestablish normal conditions in this territory and consequently 
to preserve Italy’s natural and vested interests. Italy could not 
indefinitely remain passive and allow security and _ Italian 
interests to be jeopardized by the creation of a new centre of 
unrest under the influence of King Zog’s policy, which was be- 
coming steadily more anti-Italian and did not meet with the 
approval of the majority of the Albanian people. 


Not only has a historical law been fulfilled by 
means of te present solution, but a further piece of 
injustice, which England and France imagined in the 
intoxication of victory that they could commit against their 
most important ally, has been remedied. 


Since Good Friday 1939, that of which the Italian people had 
dreamed for hundreds of years has been realized: the 
Adriaticisnowreally “marenostrum”. The key 


or eCnrry and exit sand: thus. tos peace ..on 
Adriatic is now in the ands of Rome. 

Innumerable people in the great democratic countries on both 
sides of the Atlantic have rushed into print to protest against this 
“act of aggression’. In London and Paris, the British and 
French Premiers, Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier, have 
made these measures taken to safeguard Italy’s vital space in 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic a pretext for further 
extending to the Balkan zone in the Mediterranean their policy 
of encircling the Axis Powers (which they deny). They have 
been joined in this by President Roosevelt (who never 
misses an opportunity of preaching an ideological crusade against 
those Powers whom he dubs ‘Huns and barbarians” only fit to 
be placed in economic and political quarantine), with his some- 
what pompous “ peace offensive ”. 

In his great speech in the Fascist Chamber, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, Count Ciano, read those moralizing critics, who had 
boiled over at this “act of aggression’ without taking the trouble 
to investigate the reasons for Italy’s action, a clear economic 
and political lesson ; and Mussolini himself has addressed a first 
reply to the President couched in concise but telling language. 
On April 28th, the Fiihrer’s reply will follow. 


the 


THE 
POLITICAL AND INTERNATIONAL REORGANIZATION OF ALBANIA 


THE “PERSONAL UNION” BETWEEN ALBANIA AND ITALY 


The Resolution of the Albanian Constituent Assembly 
at Tirana on April 12th, 1939 


1) The régime existing up to the present in Albania is 
abolished and the Constitution, established by that régime, 
is abrogated ; 

2) a Government, nominated by the Assembly and 
invested with full powers, has been constituted ; 


3) The Assembly declares that all Albanians—grateful 
for the constructive work accomplished by the Duce for the 
development and prosperity of Albania—decide more 


Il voto pronunciato della Costituente albanese a Tirana 
il 12 aprile 1939 


1) Il regime esistente in Albania é decaduto; la Costitu- 
zione, emanazione di questo regime, é abrogata ; 

2) é costituito un Governo, nominato dall’Assemblea, in- 
vestito di pieni poteri ; 

3) ’Assemblea dichiara che tutti gli Albanesi, memori e 
riconoscenti dell’opera ricostruttiva data dal Duce e dall’Ita- 
lia fascista per lo sviluppo e la prosperita dell’Albania, deci- 
dono di associare pil intimamente la vita e i destini dell’Al- 
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closely to associate the life and destinies of Albania with 
those of Italy by strengthening the bonds of union between 
them. Agreements will be concluded in this sense between 
Italy and Albania. 

4) The Constituent Assembly, as the interpreter of the 
unanimous will of the Albanian people, offers as a solemn 
pledge of the realization of that will, the Crown of Albania, 
in the form of a personal union, to H.M. Victor Emmanuel III, 
King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia, for his Majesty and 
his royal descendants. 


The Resolution of the Grand Fascist Council 
of April 13th, 1939 

The Grand Fascist Council, having taken cognizance of 
the solemn and unanimous decision of the Albanian 
Constituent Assembly to offer the Crown of Albania to H.M. 
the King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia, enthusiastically 
welcomes this historic event which, on the basis of centuries 
of friendship, associates the people and destiny of Albania 
in a closer and more definite union with the destiny and 
people of Italy. 

The Grand Council declares that Italy is in a position, 
with her men and her arms, to guarantee to the ancient and 
gallant people of Albania order, respect for all religious 
beliefs, civil progress and, with the protection of the common 
frontiers, peace. 

The Grand Fascist Council expresses the gratitude of the 
Italian people to the Duce, founder of the Empire.” 


Mussolini’s address 

“The historic events of these last few days are the result 
of our will, our faith and our strength. Our attitude towards 
friendly nations is one of friendship ; towards hostile nations 
our attitude will be one of frank, firm and decisive hostility. 
The world is requested to leave us in peace to give our minds 
to our important daily tasks. They must in any case 
understand that to-morrow, as yesterday and always, we 
shall go straight ahead.” 


The Bill approved by the Italian Council of Ministers 
on April 14th, 1939 

Article 1. The King of Italy, after accepting the Crown 
of Albania, assumes for himself and his successors the title 
of King of Italy and Albania, Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Article 2. The King of Italy and Albania, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, will be represented in Albania by a Lieutenant- 
General, who will reside at Tirana. 


The Ceremony at the Quirinal on April 16th, 1939 


The address by the Albanian Premier, M. Verlaci, 
to the King-Emperor 
Sire, 

We come to you in the eternal city of Rome as the envoys 
of the Albanian people, which gave expression to its will at 
the Constituent Assembly which met at Tirana on April 
12th 1939. 

We come in the name of this people, which, in devotion 
of spirit, unanimously offers Your Majesty the Crown of 
Albania. 

This Crown is worthy of your glory, as it has rested upon 
the head of Scanderbeg, the Albanian national hero, whose 
banner has already waved side by side with the standards 
of the Italian nation. 

Confident that Your Majesty will be pleased to accept 
this our people’s vote, we offer you to-day the proof and 
the oath of our loyalty and ee of the whole Albanian 
nation. ( 

Reply of the Sovereign 

“Mr. President of the Council, Delegates, 

We desire to express to you Our lively gratitude for 
the address which you have presented on behalt of the 
Albanian people. 


bania a quelli dell’Italia, stabilendo con essa vincoli di una 
sempre piu stretta solidarieta. Accordi ispirati a questa soli- 
darieta saranno successivamente stipulati fra l’Italia e l’Al- 
bania ; 

4) l’Assemblea Nazionale Costituente, interprete della una- 
nime volonta di rinnovamento nazionale del Popolo albanese 
e quale pegno solenne per la sua realizzazione, decide di 
offrire, nella forma di una unione personale, la corona d’Al- 
bania a S. M. Vittorio Emanuele III Re d’Italia e Imperatore 
d’Etiopia, per Sua Maesta e per i suoi Reali discendenti. 


La decisione approvata dal Gran Consiglio de! Fascismo 
a Roma il 13 aprile 1939 

« Il Gran Consiglio del Fascismo, presa cognizione del voto 
solenne e unanime col quale la Costituente albanese ha deciso 
di offrire la Corona di Albania a S. M. il Re d'Italia Impe- 
ratore d’Etiopia per Sua Maesta e per i suoi Reali Successori, 
saluta con gioia virile questo evento storico che sulla base 
dei secolari vincoli di amicizia associa al popolo e al destino 
d’Italia il destino e il popolo d’Albania in una piu profonda 
e definitiva unione. 

Dichiara che l’Italia fascista é in grado, coi suoi uomini 
e con le sue armi, di garantire all’antico e valoroso popolo 
albanese Vordine, il rispetto di ogni fede religiosa, il pro- 
gresso civile, la giustizia sociale e, con la difesa delle fron- 
tiere comuni, la’ pace. 

Il Gran Consiglio del Fascismo esprime la gratitudine del 
popolo italiano al Duce, Fondatore dell’Impero. » 


L’allocuzione di Mussolini 

« Gli eventi storici che si compiono in questi giorni sono 
il risultato della nostra volonta, della nostra fede e della 
nostra forza. Verso i popoli amici noi andiamo con un 
atteggiamento da amici: contro popoli ostili noi avremo un 
chiaro deciso risoluto atteggiamento di ostilita. Il mondo é 
pregato di lasciarci tranquilli intenti alla nostra grande e 
quotidiana fatica. Il mondo deve in ogni caso sapere che noi 
domani, come ieri, come sempre, tireremo diritto. » 


Il progetto di legge approvato dal Consiglio ministerio italiano 
il 14 aprile 1939 

Articolo 1. — Il Re d’Italia, avendo accettato la corona di 
Albania, assume per Sé e per i Suoi successori, il titolo di 
Re d'Italia e di Albania, Imperatore d’Etiopa. 

Articolo 2. — Il Re d'Italia e di Albania, Imperatore 
d’Etiopia sara rappresentato in Albania da un Luogotenente 
Generale che risiedera a Tirana. 


La Ceremonia al Quirinale il 16 aprile 1939 


L’allocuzione tenuta dal Signor Verlaci, Presidente del 
Consiglio albanese al Re-Imperatore 


« Maesta, 

Veniamo a Voi, in Roma eterna, inviati dal Popolo 
Albanese che ha espresso il suo voto nell’Assemblea Co- 
stituente riunitasi a Tirana il 12 aprile 1939-XVII E. F. 

Veniamo a nome di questo Popolo che in una offerta 
unanime porge alla Maesta Vostra, in devozione di spirito, 
la Corona di Albania. 

Essa é degna della Vostra gloria per avere cinto il capo 
di Scanderbeg, l’eroe nazionale albanese che gia fece sven- 
tolare la sua bandiera accanto ai vessilli della Nazione 
Italiana. 

Con il cuore fiducioso che Vostra Maesta vorra accogliere 
questo voto della nostra gente, V. porgiamo oggi la testimo- 
nianza e il giuramento della fedelta nostra e di tutto il 
Popolo Albanese. » 

La risposta del Sovrano 
« Signor Presidente del Consiglio, Signori Delegati, 

Desideriamo esprimerVi i sentimenti del Nostro animo 
grato per l’indirizzo che, a nome del Popolo Albanese, Voi 
ci avete rivolto. 


sil ’ 


vel 


We are happy to receive the vote of your gallant and 
noble nation and to accept the Crown of Albania which it 
has offered us—and with which is associated the glorious 
memory of Scanderbeg. 


From now on the destinies of Albania are indissolubly 
bound up with those of Italy and We accept the oath of your 
allegiance and of that of the Albanian people, together with 
the obligation assumed by Our Government to ensure, in 
Our Kingdom of Albania, order, respect for all religious 
beliefs, civil progress, social justice and peace through the 
protection of our common frontiers. ” 


No siamo felici di accogliere il voto che il Vostro valoroso 
e nobile Popolo ha formulato e di accettare la Corona di 
Albania che esso ci offre e alla quale é legato il ricordo 
glorioso di Scanderbeg. 


Da oggi i destini dell’Albania sono indissolubilmente 
avvinti a quelli dell’Italia, e Noi accogliamo il giuramento 
di fedelta Vostro e del Popolo Albanese, con l’impegno che 
il Nostro Governo ha assunto di garantire al Nostro Regno 
di Albania Il’ ordine, il rispetto di ogni fede religiosa, il pro- 
gresso civile, la giustizia soziale e, con la difesa delle fron- 
tiere comuni, la pace. » 


THE REACTION IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


Speech by the British Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, 
in the Heuse of Commons on April 13th, 1939 

I propose to begin my statement by a brief recital of the 
events which I have referred to so far as we have been able 
to get information about them. 

The House will recollect that just a week ago I made a 
statement here on the subject of Albania. I reported that 
two days before his Majesty’s Ambassador in Rome had 
drawn the attention of the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to rumours concerning the concentration of Italian 
troops and transports at Bari and Brindisi. I mentioned then 
the suggestion which, according to Count Ciano, the King of 
Allbania had made on March 8 regarding the strengthening 
of the existing Treaty of Alliance between Italy and Albania, 
and the difficulties which had taken place in the ensuing 
discussion, the nature of which I said was not quite plain, 
and I informed the House that according to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Italian interests had been threatened. 

I also stated that although I had not yet received a 
detailed account of the point of view of the Albanian Govern- 
ment, I had just received from that Government a denial of 
any report that it had accepted conditions incompatible with 
Albanian sovereignty and national independence. 

Italian warships appeared off the coast of Albania early 
on April 6, and Italian residents were taken on board. In the 
evening Italian troops left Bari and Brindisi for Albania. 
Communication with Albania has been difficult, and his 
Majesty’s Government are still waiting a communication on 
the recent events there from his Majesty’s Minister at 
Durazzo. In the meantime accounts have been received from 
Italian and Albanian sources of the earlier events of April 7. 
Regarding events in the latter part of that day, and sub- 
sequent happenings, there is little but official Italian news. 

The occupation of Albania began in the small hours of 


April 7. Italian troops disembarked at dawn at the ports of 
Santi Quaranta, Valona, Durazzo, and San Giovanni di 
Medua. Accounts vary as to the amount of resistance 


offered, but it seems clear that by the afternoon of Good 
Friday the four coast towns had been occupied by Italian 
forces. 

King Zog and the Albanian Government appear to have 
left Tirana during the night of April 6-7. According to 
Italian sources their departure was the signal for an out- 
break of disturbances in the capital. Italian troops seem to 
have entered Tirana early on April 8, a town which was 
visited that day by Count Ciano. During the same day King 
Zog and Queen Geraldine and their infant son arrived in 
Greek territory, where they were hospitably received by the 
Greek Government. 

That is all I can say about the facts of the Italian 
occupation of Albania so far as they can be disentangled 
from conflicting or sometimes one-sided accounts. 

When we come to examine the background against 
which these events have taken place we are confronted 
once more with a similar divergence of testimony. I have 


already mentioned the communication to Lord Perth on 
April 4 by Count Ciano. 


Count Ciano informed our Ambassador that on March 8 
King Zog had suggested to the Italian Government the 
reinforcement of the Italo-Albanian Alliance. On March 20 
the King had asked that Italian troops should be sent to 
Albania for use, it was alleged, against Yugoslavia. The 
Italians had refused this proposal and shortly afterwards had 
submitted a scheme for a reinforcement alliance in accord- 
ance with King Zog’s earlier suggestion. 


The scheme put forward, it was explained by the Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, did not modify the existing 
juridical status of Albania and was not accompanied by any 
ultimatum. It was then, Count Ciano said, that King Zog 
started mobilization and began to display a hostile attitude 
towards Italian interests. It was not the Italian wish to 
change the status quo in Albania but the Italian Govern- 
ment felt bound to protect their interests. In another com- 
munication made to the Foreign Office on the following day, 
April 5, the Italian Chargé d’Affaires stated that the 
Albanian authorities had started to organize anti-Italian 
demonstrations by armed bands threatening Italian residents 
throughout the country. The fact that some demonstrations 
of an anti-Italian character had taken place in the capital 
in the early part of April is confirmed by contemporary 
reports from his Majesty’s Minister in Durazzo. 


The Albanian account of these events gives a different 
version. A written communication dated April 8 sent to 
the Foreign Secretary the same afternoon by the Albanian 
Minister states that the Italian Government, having tried in 
vain to force the Albanian Government to accept proposals 
which appeared to that Government to be incompatible with 
the independence, sovereignty, and integrity of that country, 
attempted to impose their will by a subsequent ultimatum. 
To this ultimatum, which was unanimously rejected by the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Albanian Government replied with 
a clear-cut refusal, whereupon, according to the Albanian 
communication, Italian troops, under cover of an intense 
bombardment by the Navy and Air Force, attacked the four 
Albanian ports in the early hours of April 7. 


The Albanian Minister stated that he had as yet no 
details of the Italian proposals, but reports which his 
Majesty’s Minister at Durazzo had said were current in 
Albania at the time indicated that they included Italian 
administrative control on an extended scale and the occupa- 
tion by Italian troops of certain selected points of strategic 
importance. It seems probable that these proposals might 
have opened the door to extensive Italian immigration. This 
was confirmed in an oral communication made by a repre- 
sentative of King Zog on April 4 to his Majesty’s Minister 
and the Ministers of France and the Balkan Entente. This 
representative went on to say that the King had formed a 
commission to study the proposals and that this Mission had 
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reported that they tended to establish a virtual protectorate, 
damaging alike to the independence, sovereignty and inte- 
grity of Albania. 

The King had inquired of the Italian Minister what would 
be the result if he refused to entertain these proposals, and 
had been informed that this course would entail real danger 
to Albania. Nevertheless his Majesty had rejected the pro- 
posals and declared that he would if necessary resist by 
force. I should add that the communication made to my 
noble friend by the Albanian Minister on the afternoon of 
Saturday, April 8, after recounting the reasons for rejecting 
the Italian proposals and for resisting the subsequent landing 
of Italian troops, appealed to his Majesty’s Government to do 
their best in aid of a small nation which was desperately 
trying to defend its own territory. 


It will be seen that these accounts materially differ from 
one another, and for the present it would be wise to suspend 
judgment on the facts which preceded the occupation. 
According to officially inspired statements from Italian 
sources, and to the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
himself, the occupation was forced upon the Italians by the 
misgovernment and recalcitrance of King Zog. They point 
out that Italian interests which have been for a century pre- 
eminent in Albania were expressly recognized by the con- 
ference of ambassadors, that Italy had spent large sums in 
Albania on schools, hospitals, roads, &c., and that this 
Italian expenditure had been mal-administered by the 
Albanian Government. They declare that King Zog had 
betrayed his people, and, finally, they maintain that the help 
of the Italian Government had been invoked by many 
elements in Albania who were anxious to be delivered from 
King Zog’s misrule. No doubt all these matters will become 
clearer in the future than they are to-day. 
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In the meantime there can be no doubt as to the general 
effect produced by the Italian action. Public opinion 
throughout the world has once again been profoundly 
shocked by this fresh exhibition of the use of force. Rightly 
or wrongly, the stories of oppression and ill-treatment of the 
population by the former Government of Albania, of dangers 
to Italian capital and investments in that country, and of 
Albanian enthusiasm at the Italian occupation are regarded 
with doubt and suspicion. To every one, whatever his faith, 
whether Christian or Moslem, it must be apparent that a 
powerful nation has imposed its will on a small and 
relatively defenceless country, and has done so by an impos- 
ing show of armed force. 

In this country there is one question which we are bound 
to ask ourselves. It is, how fararethe proceedings 
in Albania in conformity with the agree- 
ment signed between Italy and ourselves on 
April 16 last year? The preamble to that agreement 
says that the two countries, animated by a desire to place 
their relations on a solid and lasting basis and to contribute 
to the general cause of peace and security, have decided to 
reach agreement on questions of mutual concern. It will I 
am sure be felt widely in this country and in the world at 
large that the action taken by Italy in Albania, so far from 
contributing to the general cause of peace and security, must 
inevitably be a cause of further uneasiness and increased 
international tension. Then again under the Agreement both 
countries reaffirm the declaration of January 2, 1937, which 
says: 

“The two Governments disclaim any desire to modify or 
so far as they are concerned to see modified the status quo 
as regards national sovereignty of territories in the Mediter- 
ranean area.” 


It was with those considerations in mind that we 
instructed our Ambassador to speak to Count Ciano in Rome, 


while at he same time my noble friend reminded the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires that the situation might. well raise in an 
acute form the whole question of the maintenance of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean—a matter which formed in 
our opinion so important, an element of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement of April 16 last. The Adriatic was certainly a 
part of the Mediterranean area, and the Italian Government 
could not therefore claim that his Majesty’s Government 
were not concerned. On these broad grounds the Foreign 
Secretary said he would only feel completely reassured if he 
could be certain that the situation would develop in such a 
way that the condiitons of that Agreement were not likely 
to be violated. 

On the same day, that is, April 7, his Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador had seen Count Ciano, who had stated that the Italian 
Government fully intended to respect the independence and 
integrity of Albania and the status quo in the Mediterranean 
area. On April 9 he saw him again and informed him that 
although his Majesty’s Government could take note of these 
assurances they were nevertheless gravely concerned at the 
reports which had reached them of the sudden invasion of 
Albania, and they found it difficult to believe that if the 
situation between Italy and Albania was as had been de- 
scribed to them by Count Ciano himself and by Signor Crolla, 
the differences between the two Governments were incapable 
of solution by negotiation. 

They found it equally difficult to understand how it was 
possible to reconcile the action of the Italian landing on the 
Albanian coast with the maintenance of that country’s inde- 
pendence and integrity and of her frontiers. Lord Perth 
reminded Count Ciano that both Governments were pledged 
by the Anglo-Italian Agreement to the preservation of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean area, and informed him that 
his Majesty’s Government felt that they were entitled to the 
frankest and fullest explanation not only of present develop- 
ments in the Italo-Albanian situation and what had led up 
to them, but also of the future intentions of the Italian Go- 
vernment. Lord Perth added that the explanations proffered 
up to date had caused his Majesty’s Government profound 
misgivings, and that they would not satisfy public opinion 
in this country. 

When pressed by Lord Perth as to what were Italian 
intentions in regard to the future, bearing in mind the defi- 
nite pledges and assurances which the Italian Government 
had already given, Count Ciano stated that this would depend 
upon the wishes of the Albanian people. It would appear 
from the latest news that the Albanian provisional admini- 
strative Council has now offered the Crown of Albania to 
the King of Italy. We must await the answer of the Italian 
Government to this offer, but whatever may be the techni- 
calities of the position his Majesty’s Government find it 
difficult in the extreme to reconcile what has happened in 
Albania with the preservation of national sovereignty as 
contemplated by the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 


x * 


Of course, it is not only the future of Al= 
bania whichis at stake. Unmistakable signs 
of disquiet and uneasiness have been mani- 
fested not only inthe adjacent areas, butin 
other countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean orincludedinthe Balkan Peninsula. I 
will not trouble the House with elaborate details as to the 
reports reaching us in proof of this fact; I will confine my- 
self to one case only. When the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs saw the Italian Chargé d’Affaires at a late © 
hour on Easter Eve, Signor Crolla communicated a message 
from Signor Mussolini which stated among other things that 
the “neighbouring countries, Yugoslavia and Greece, were 
perfectly calm and that it was very clear that Italy was © 
not going to cause trouble to neighbouring countries ”’. 
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Later in the interview Signor Crolla drew attention to 
information in his possession that the English Sunday Press 
was likely to make various suggestions as to possible courses 
of British action, including among others that the British 
should occupy Corfu. On this point he assured Lord 
Halifax that the Italians were certainly not going to threaten 
Greek independence, but that any British occupation of 
Corfu would create most dangerous reactions. The Foreign 
Secretary at once told Signor Crolla that “he could dismiss 
from his mind the idea that his Majesty’s Government had 
any intention of occupying Corfu, but the Government would 
take a very grave view if anybody else occupied it”. 

I have given the House in some detail the history of what 
may be called the Corfu rumours. How they arose I do not 
pretend to know, but the fact that they should have been 
current and widely believed illustrates the general uneasiness 
created by recent events. Although this particular story has 
now been discredited, yet as I have said on a previous 
occasion, once confidence has been roughly shaken it is not 
so easily restablished and his Majesty’s Govern- 
menmtteel that they have both a duty and a 
service to perform by leaving no doubt in 
the mind of anybody as totheir position. I 
therefore take this opportunity of saying 
on their behalf that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment attach the greatest importance to the 
avoidance of disturbance by force orthreats 
of force of the status quo in the Mediterra- 
nean andthe Balkan Peninsula. 

Consequently they have come to the con- 
clusionthatinthe event of any action being 
taken which clearly thyeatened thie injde- 
pendence of Greece or Rumania, and which 
the Greek or Rumanian Government respec- 
tively considered it vital to resist with 
their national forces, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would feel themselves bound at once 
to lend the Greek or Rumanian Government, 
asthecase might be, all the supportintheir 
power. We are communicating this declaration to the 
Governments directly concerned and to others, especially 
Turkey, whose close relations with the Greek Government 
are known. I understand that the French Government are 
making a similar declaration this afternoon. I need not add 
that the Dominion Governments, as always, are being con- 
tinously informed of all developments. 


x * » 


I only want to add one ortwo further observa- 
tions. So far as I am concerned, nothing that has happened 
has in any way altered my conviction that the policy of his 
Majesty’s Government in signing the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment a year ago was right. I do not say that in order to 
raise controversies which belong to the past, but in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding of my present attitude. I rejoic- 
ed at the restoration of friendly feelings between the Italian 
people and the people of this country, both for its own sake 
and because I believed that it can make a valuable contri- 
bution to the general peace. I frankly confess my deep disap- 
pointment at an action by the Italian Government which has 
cast a shadow over the genuineness for their intentions to 
carry out their undertakings. 

No doubt some would say that we should 
now declare that the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment must be considered atanend. I donot 
take that view myself. Nobody with any sense of 
responsibility can in these days lightly do anything which 
would lead to an increase in international tension and every- 
body would deplore the loss of the advantages that follow 
from international agreements arrived at after mutual dis- 
cussion. I believe, therefore, that there will be a widespread 


desire, all the greater because of the uneasiness that now 
prevails to see the fulfilment of the remaining provisions of 
the Agreement and naturally, in view of recent events, it 
is to the Italian Government that I look for 
practical evidence that they share that de- 
sire. 

Frequent reference has been made in this House to that 
passage in the exchange of notes annexed to the Agreement 
which referred to the evacuation of Italian vol- 
unteers from Spain. The passage is as follows: 

“T desire secondly to reaffirm that if this evacuation has 
not been completed at the moment of the termination of the 
Spanish Civil War, all remaining Italian volunteers will forth- 
with leave Spanish territory and all Italian war material 
will simultaneously be withdrawn. ” 

In the course of the recent exchanges with the Italian 
Government the Italian Chargé d’Affaires gave to my noble 
friend the Foreign Secretary an assurance from Signor Mus- 
solini to the following effect : 

“The head of the Italian Government confirmed that all 
the Italian volunteers would be withdrawn from Spain im- 
mediately after the victory parade which was to take place 
in Madrid.” 

On the same day, April 9, in Rome, Count Ciano informed 
Lord Perth in reply to a further inquiry that when the troops 
were withdrawn Italian aeroplanes and pilots would leave 
also. His Majesty’s Government have taken due note of 
these fresh assurances, which of course confirmed those 
which we had received before. I need only add that 
the Government have alway’s regarded tha 
evacuation of the Italian volunteers from 
Spain as a vital element in the Agreement 
andaet helo Oe ho rmwratd acc Ord nrg yeat Onl tis 
early fulfilment. 

Ihope that hon. members will not assume 
thatifI have not mentioned Russia in what I 
have said this afternoon, that means that we 
are not keeping inthe closest touch with the 
representatives of that country. We havea 
very difficult task to perform. We have to consider not only 
what we wish but what other people also are willing to do. 
I ask the House to believe that, without any prejudice, with- 
out any preconceived ideological notions, we are endeavour- 
ing to the utmost of our ability so to marshal the forces 
which are still in favour of peace and which are willing to 
resist aggression that our efforts may be successful. 

To-day we must stiffen our resolution—resolution not 
only to make ourselves strong to defend ourselves, but reso- 
lution also to play our part in aiding those who, if faced by 
aggression or threatened with the loss of freedom, decide to 
resist. In that resolution and in the steps which we have 
taken, and which we shall yet take to put it into effect, 
I am confident that we shall have the approval of this House, 
of this coutry, and of the whole Empire. 


A similar statement wars made by Lord Halifax on the 
same day in the House of Lords. 


The broadcasted speech by the French Premier, M. Daladier, 
of April 13th, 1939 


I defined French policy in the broadcast speech I 
delivered on March 29. I said then that Europe was in a 
state of emergency and that France, resolved to maintain 
peace with dignity and honour. should first reinforce her 
own defences and strengthen her bonds of solidarity with 
military measures as will guarantee against all surprise the 
all those peoples determined to stand up to aggression. 
Since then it is in this direction that we have acted. We 
have done so unostentatiously and without provocation. 
Action, in order to be effective, need be accompanied neither 
by speeches nor threats. That is why we have taken such 
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frontiers of France and of her empire. The Government 
thank in the name of France all those men who have 
rejoined their posts, their regiments, their squadrons, their 
ships, and all those who are helping to assure the security 
of their country. The Government wish also to thank all 
those who in our national defence factories, whatever their 
task, are making ‘a vigorous effort, the happy results of 
which I notice every day. They pay homage to the entire 
people who, in France and her oversea territory, are giving 
an admirable example of serenity and resolution. 

At the same time, using the same methods, we have 
pursued diplomatic action necessary for the maintenance of 
peace by the strengthening of the bonds of solidarity which 
should unite in the face of common danger all those coun- 
tries determined to preserve their liberty. 

We are remaining in permanent contact with the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, the United States, Soviet Russia, 
Poland, and the Balkan Entente. Our aim—and I am 
convinced that we shall attain it—is to organize this neces- 
sary collaboration between all the nations which have no 
thought. of threatening the vital interests of any people 
whatsoever, who do not refuse any loyal examination of 
existing problems and who are determined to oppose any 
attempt at domination. I need hardly add that our close 
and deep understanding with Great Britain has never had 
greater force than to-day. I therefore address to the French 
nation the following declaration drawn up by common 
agreement between the Government of the Republic and the 
Government of Great Britain :— 

The French Government attach the highest importance 
to the prevention of any modification imposed either by 
force or the threat of force of the status quo in the Mediter- 


ranean and in the Balkan Peninsula. Taking into consider- 
ation the special anxieties aroused by the events of the last 
few weeks, the French Government have accordingly given 
to Rumania and to Greece the specific assurance that in the 
case of any action undertaken which would clearly threaten 
the independence of Rumania or of Greece, and which the 
Rumanian or Greek Governments believed it to be in their 
vital interest to resist with their national forces, the French 
Government will hold themselves engaged to offer im- 
mediately all the assistance in their power. The British 
Government have adopted the same attitude. 


The French Government furthermore welcome the con- 
clusion of reciprocal engagements between Great Britain 
and Poland designed to defend their independence if it is 
directly or indirectly threatened. The French-Polish alliance 
is confirmed by the French and Polish Governments in the 
same spirit. France and Poland mutually and directly 
guarantee each other against any threat, direct or indirect, 
which might run counter to their vital interests. Our 
Ambassadors are communicating this declaration to-day to 
all the interested Governments, ‘and in particular to that of 
Turkey. 


The protection of the territories of France and her empire 
against any attempt, direct or indirect, upon their integrity 
and their rights, and the pursuit, with the sole desire for 
peace, of any agreements capable of assuring the mutual 
protection of peoples against any action threatening their 
independence, such is the policy that the French Govern- 
ment have followed, in the full knowledge of their re- 
sponsibilities and in the inflexible determination not to 
draw back from any of the duties imposed upon them by 
the safeguarding of the destinies of the mother country. 


ITALY’S JUSTIFICATION 


Extract from the speech by the Italian Foreign Minister 
Count Ciano in the Fascist Chamber in Rome 
of April 15th, 1939 
The reasons for Italy’s action in Albania 
Reply to Chamberlain 


OT-be, his torie wevent o8.s so ciat in ote 
destiny of the Albanian people with that 
of the Italian people marks the happy con- 
clusion; under the) sisn= off therd asec es au 
twenty yearsJiof fruirtind end ppeacet ulveon- 
PaO Sin 


After reviewing the history of the two nations during the 
last two thousand years, Count Ciano proceeds : 


“TI could, by lengthy and careful enumeration of events 
and dates, prove by documentary evidence that, in recent times 
and especially since the termination of the Turkish domination, 
the Powers have always recognized the 
absolute pre-eminence of Ltalian wmteves ts 
moAlbania.«. Iwill how éwersmere ly ricca-)) 
tmevdeliberatrons of therbeace Conteren ce 
fie olLo and the declaration 70th eae om 
ference of Ambassadors of December 1921, 
which all clearly attribute to Italy special duties of assistance 
and tutelage in respect of Albania corresponding with her real 
position in that country. 


But our rights are based, not so much on the letter of diplo- 
matic documents as on the spontaneous expression 
of Albanian sympathy and opinion which 
have always—even when official Italy seemed to turn her back 
and abdicate from her historic position—sought in our ‘country 
the factors so indispensable for her spiritual and material wel- 
fare. 


Estratto dal discorso pronunciato a Roma il 15 aprile 1939 
dal Ministro degli Affari esteri il conte Ciano 
davanti alla Camera delle Fasci e delle Corporazioni 

I motivi dell’azione italiana in Albania 
Risposta a Chamberlain 


Camerati ! 


Nello storico evento che associa il destino 
del popolo albanese a quello del popolo ita- 
liano, ventidue secoli di fecondi e pacifici 
contatti trovano, sotto il segno del Litto- 
rio, il loro fausto epilogo. 

Potrei con luuga e precisa elencazione di avvenienti 
date documentare come in epoca moderna e sopratutto dopo la 
fine della dominazione ottomana le potenze abbiano 
costantemente riconosciuto la assoluta pre- 
minenza dell’interesse italiano in Albania. 
Mi limito a ricordare le deliberazioni della 
Conferenza della Pace nel 1919 e la Dichia- 
razione della Conferenza degli Ambasciatori 
nel dicembre del 1921 che sono chiare e concordi nel- 
Vattribuire all’Italia nei confronti dell’Albania speciali compiti 
di assistenza e di tutela in rispondenza della sua reale posizione 
nel Paese. 

Ma, il nostro diritto pitt che dai certi documenti diplomatici 
deriva dallorientamento spontaneo della sim- 
patiae dell’opinione albanese che in ogni momento, 
anche quando I'Italia ufficiale sembrava voltare le spalle ed abdi- 
care alla sua posizione storica, continuava a cercare fra noi gli 
elementi indispensabili per il suo volto materiale e spirituale. 

E’ una delle prime cure del Fascismo subito dopo l’avvento 
al potere di dare alla politica italiana in Albania il giusto ritmo 
e il naturale orientamento. La situazione interna albanese é tor- 
bida, le fazioni sono fra loro in contrasto, non si riesce a costi- 
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It was one of the first concerns of Fascism, immediately 
after its assumption of power, to give Italian policy in Albania 
its right rhythm and natural direction. Albania had grown 
internally torpid, the various factions were warring with one 
another and it was not possible to form a government established 
on a broad basis or possessing unquestioned authority. Never- 
theless the Duce immediately infused fresh 
vigour into Italo-Albanian relations and 
in January 1928 and February 1924 two 
Semmercial treaties were concluded be- 
tween Rome and Tirana. 


At the beginning of 1923 Ahmed Zog assumed the leader- 
ship of this little State. In the beginning, his relations with 
Fascist Italy, whose conception of public life differed too widely 
from his own, were none too good, ‘but gradually, under pressure 
of necessity, he endeavoured to draw nearer to us. Thus were 
concluded the Treaty of Friendship of Tirana 
Seewovember 1926 and the Treaty of Al- 
liance of November 22nd, 1927. In spite how- 
ever of the solemn undertakings entered into, Zog did not 
appreciably alter his attitude to our country. Whenever he con- 
siders that the international situation is such as to restrict 
Italy’s freedom of movement, he does not hesitate more or less 
openly to adopt a hostile attitude towards us—and that in 
profound and striking contrast to the views of the great majority 
of the Albanian people, who instinctively recognize in us the 
one and only source of any improvement in their condition and 
are grateful for all that Italy has done for them and given them, 
although the partition-wall of a weak and rapacious oligarchy 
ranged round the person of Zog seeks to hide the advantages 
of Italian magnanimity from the masses.’ 

Notwithstanding Zog’s secret and sometimes open illwill, 
the Duce is continuing his work of increasing the productive 
capacity and the resources of Albania in the interests of the 
people. We have during the last few days had occasion to 
observe in the enthusiastic welcome accorded to the Italian 
troops the precious fruits of Mussolini’s policy. Everything 
accomplished in these last few years has 
been connected with the name of Italy. 
Italian capital and Italian labour have, with the invaluable 
assistance of Albanian workers, built harbours, laid down roads, 
improved the land, constructed wells and exploited mines. The 
bank which has organized the economic life of the country on 
healthy and firm foundations is Italian. The industrial and 
agricultural undertakings, which have converted 5000 hectares 
of desolate marshland into fruitful soil and*given well-paid and 
permanent employment to 3800 Italians and 1000 Albanian 
workmen, is Italian. The Oil Company of Albania, which in a 
few years has transformed the miserable meadowland of the 
Plain of Devoli into one of the best equipped oil-fields in Europe 
and is pursuing with justified confidence its difficult work of 
prospecting in the various parts of the country, is Italian. 
Italian also is the Company for the Economic Development of 
Albania, which has financed all public constructional work, 
which may be summarised as follows: 275 km. of new roads ; 
1500 km. of improvements to existing roads ; 100 long bridges 
and bridges of medium length and 1000 shorter bridges, all 
public buildings in the towns of Tirana, Durazzo, Scutari, 
Elbasan, Argirocastro, Berat and Coritza, the construction of 
the Port of Durazzo, dams and irrigation canals in many pro- 
vinces. The Mining Company is Italian, as are also the electrical 
companies and all those undertakings designed efficiently to 
exploit the natural resources of the country and to provide a 
people abandoned for too long to a fate which, having regard to 
its civil and warlike virtues, it did not deserve, with an adequate 
sphere of productive activity. i 

Essentially Italian above all are the measures taken to 
elevate the Albanian masses culturally and spiritually. The 
capital expended by Italy in Albania between 1925 and the 
present time amounts to 1,837 million lire: considerable sum 
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tuire un governo a larga base e di salda vitalita. Ma cié non 
ostante il Duce riattiva subito i contatti italo- 
albanesi, tanto che nel gennaio del 1923 e nel 
febbraio del 1924 vengono conclusi due Trat- 
tati di commercio fra Roma e Tirana. 


E’ agli inizi del 1925 che Ahmed Zogu assume la presidenza 
del piccolo Stato. Gli esordi delle sue relazioni con I’ Italia fascista 
troppo moralmente lontana dalla sua concezione della vita pub- 
blica non sono buoni, ma successivamente sotto limpulso della 
necessita cerca di avvicinarsi a noi. Si giunge in tal modo alla 
stipulazione del Patto di amicizia di Tirana del 
novembre 1926 nonché al Patto di alleanza 
del 22 novembre 1927. Ma non ostante i solenni impe- 
gni presi, Zogu non modifica sostanzialmente il suo atteggiamento 
spirituale nei confronti del nostro Paese. Ogni qualvolta ritiene 
che le vicende internazionali siano di natura tale da limitare la 
liberta di movimento dell’Italia non esita ad adottare, apertamente 
oO meno, una linea di condotta a noi ostile e pit in perfetto stri- 
dente contrasto con la grande maggioranza del popolo albanese 
che riconosce istintivamente in noi l’unica possibile fonte di be- 
nessere ed é grata per quanto dall’Italia viene detto e fatto, anche 
se il diaframma di una sparuta e rapace oligarchia, raggruppatasi 
intorno alla persona di Zogu sottrae alle masse popolari i van- 
taggi della liberalita italiana. 

Non curante della sorda e non sempre celata malevolezza di 
Zogu, il Duce continua verso il popolo e per il popolo la sua 
opera di potenziamento e di valorizzazione dell Albania. 

In questi giorni abbiamo riconosciuto nelle fervide accoglienze 
riservate all’Esercito italiano da tutti gli albanesi i frutti pre- 
ziosi della politica mussoliniana. 

Quanto in questi ultimi anni @ stato com- 
piuto in Albania é@ legato esclusivamente al 
nome d'Italia. Lavoro e capitale italiano, con lausilio 
dell’ottima mano dopera albanese hanno costruito i porti, trac- 
ciato le strade, bonificato le terre, trivellato pozzi, sfruttato le 
miniere. Italiana la Banca che ha realizzato su basi sane e con- 
crete la vita economica del Paese ; italiano |’Ente industrie, atti- 
vita agraria, emanazione dell’Opera Nazionale Combattenti che 
ha bonificato cinquemila ettari di desolata palude oggi fertile 
plaga che da impiego stabile ben retribuito oltre che a trecento 
italiani anche a mille lavoratori albanesi ; italiana ! Azienda dei 
petroli di Albania che nel giro di pochi anni ha trasformato gli 
squallidi pascoli della pianura di Devoli in uno dei meglio attrez- 
zati bacini petroliferi europei e continua con fondati motivi di 
fiducia le sue difficili ricerche in differenti zone del paese. Ita- 
liana la Societa per lo sviluppo economico dell’Albania che ha 
finanziato tutti i lavori pubblici e le cui attivita si possono riassu- 
mere nei seguenti dati: 275 km. di strade costruite di nuovo ; 
1500 di strade riattate su tracciati preesistenti ; 100 ponti di media 
e grande lunghezza, e mille di lunghezza inferiore ; tutti gli edifici 
pubblici di proprieta demaniale nella citta di Tirana, Durazzo, 
Scutari, E] bassan, Argirocastro, Berat e Coritza ; costruzione del 
porto di Durazzo e arginatura di canali di irrigazione in numerose 
provincie. Inoltre la Societa mineraria italiana, la Societa elettrica 
italiana, tutte imprese che tendevano a mettere in giusto valore 
le risorse naturali del paese e ad offrire ad un popolo troppo 
Jungamente abbandonato ad un triste destino che per le sue virtt 
civili e guerriere non merita, un adeguato campo di attivitA pro- 
duttrice. 


Ed infine italiane, sempre italiane le iniziative dirette ad ele- 
vare culturalmente e spiritualmente le masse popolari albanesi. 
I capitali impiegati dall’Italia in Albania dal 1925 ad oggi ammon- 
tano alla cifra di un milliardo 837 milioni, cospicua in sé stessa, 
ma resa ancor pili imponente dal patrimonio di operosita e di 
fede profuso a piene mani dalla schiera benemerita di quegli 
italiani che hanno fatto dell’Albania il non sempre agevole centro 
del loro lavoro di pionieri silenziosi ed infaticabili di una paci- 
fica impresa, ai quali oggi deve andare Vespressione della nostra 
schietta ed ammirata riconoscenza. 

Soltanto osservatori distratti_ o male informati possono sor- 
prendersi se in questo stato di cose si é automaticamente prodotto 
il generale orientamento della pubblica opinione albanese verso 
l'Italia Fascista. Da un lato lo sforzo coraggioso e disinteressato 
di migliorare le condizioni del popolo e della Nazione, dall’altro 
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in itself, but rendered still more imposing by the patrimony 
of work and confidence dispensed with lavish hand by those 
Italians who have made of Albania the not always easy centre 
of their work—those silent pioneers so indefatigable in 
peaceful enterprise for whom we must today express our sincere 
admiration and gratitude. 


Only distracted or ill-informed observers can be surprised 
that, in the circumstances, the general trend of public opinion 
in Albania should have been automatically favourable to Fascist 
Italy. On the one hand we have the courageous and disinterested 
endeavours to improve the conditions of the people and the 
nation ; and on the other hand the constant desire to frustrate 
that endeavour, so as to be able to continue to impose on the 
masses, who have been rendered apathetic by lack of confidence, 
a sordid mediaeval tyranny. 

The choice appeared easy and Albania chose spon- 
taneously and easily. It may have been the 
knowledge of the existence of these senti- 


ments,! which sowere vradually gaining 
ground, which led Zog to engage in this 
Deri! Oils pig amen 

Be 


For some time past our reasons for dissatisfaction with his 
ambiguous attitude had become more numerous and serious, 
until we considered it necessary, on the occasion of my visit 
to Jugoslavia in January and in view of our cordial relations 
with that country, to call the attention of the Belgrade Govern- 
ment to the possibility of a crisis in the relations between Italy 
and Albania—or rather between us and Zog, as the signs of 
popular sympathy with us were becoming ever more unmista- 
kable. Numerous appeals reached us from eminent Albanians 
that we should help them to free themselves from Zog’s tyranny. 


In February there occurred one-sided demonstrations of 
open hostility and some Albanians, whose only fault was that 
they were friendly to Italy, were thrown into prison. When we 
intervened, they were liberated ; this, while increasing Italy’s 
prestige in Albania, intensified Zog’s hostility towards us. 


In the meantime—we are now in the first few days of March 
—extremely important events took place in Europe. Now Italy 
reasonably enough takes a political interest in external events 
and this interest would not at that time have been concentrated 
on Albania, if Zog had not himself claimed Italy’s attention. 
On March 8th he proposed in the course of a long conversation 
with our minister and after repeating for the hundredth time 
the assurance of his friendly intentions towards Italy, that the 
relations between the two nations should be placed on a more 
practical footing by the conclusion of a reinforced treaty of 
alliance. The proposal was in its main lines accepted by us and 
examined. On March 20th he quite unexpectedly asked that 
Italian troops should be sent to Albania. The reasons for this 
request were not clear. We wished to know the real reason and 

it was not long before we ascertained that Zog, who had always 
disliked the cordial agreement between Rome and Belgrade 
and often attempted to undermine it, had thought out 
a plan, which, though absurd, was not for 
that reason any less dangerous to peace 
in the Balkans and in Europe. 


We rejected his demand out of hand. From that moment 
relations became openly strained, although, in reply 
to his first proposal, we submitted a draft 
treaty through our minister. 


As so many incorrect statements on this point have been made 
and published, it must be pointed out that this document in 
every way respected the sovereign rights of the Albanian State 
and—I would like particularly to stress this—the draft was 
submitted in accordance with the normal practice of diplomatic 
negotiations and never in any respect resembled 
an ultimatum. 


la costante volonta di frustrare questi sforzi onde continuare ad 
imporre su una massa che la sfiducia rendeva inerte una sordida 
tirannia da Medio Evo. 


La scelta appariva facilee 1’Albania ha facilmente 
e spontaneamente scelto. 


E’ stata forse la coscienza di questo sen- 
timento sempre piu diffuso che ha ispirato 
Zogu a tentare il pericoloso giuoco. 


x Fx 


Da qualche tempo le ragioni del nostro malcontento per il 
suo attegiamento ambiguo erano divenute pitti numerose e pro- 
fonde al punto che ritenemmo necessario, in occasione del 
viaggio da me compiuto in gennaio in Jugoslavia, in considera- 
zione dei cordiali vincoli che ci legano a questo Paese, di 
richiamare l’attenzione del Governo di Belgrado sulla possibilita 
di una crisi nelle relazioni italo-albanesi, o per meglio dire fra 
noi e Zogu, dato che invece sempre pit’ manifesti erano i segni 
della simpatia popolare e numerosi appelli giungevano da parte 
dei pitt eminenti capi dell’Albania onde ottenere il nostro aiuto 
per liberarsi dall’oppressione zoghiana. 


In febbraio, infatti, si hanno manifestazioni unilaterali di 
una palese ostilita, assolutamente ingiustificata, ed alcuni alba- 
nesi, colpevoli solo di amicizia per I’Italia. sono imprigionati. 
Dopo un nostro intervento di secco stile fascista, vengono 
rilasciati. Cid accresce, in una col prestigio italiano in Albania, 
anche il malanimo di Zogu verso di noi. 


Nel frattempo — siamo ormai ai primi di marzo — eventi 
di singolare importanza si sono prodotti in Europa. L’atten- 
zione politica dell’Italia si polarizza, come é@ logico, verso altre 
vicende. Né si sarebbe concentrata in un tal momento sull’Al- 
bania, se non fosse stato le stesso Zogu a richiamarvela. I 
giorno 8 marzo egli, in un lungo colloquio col nostro Ministro 
Jacomoni, dopo aver ripetuto per l’ennesima volta le sue inten- 
zioni di amicizia verso J’Italia, propose di mettere su pit 
aggiornate basi le relazioni fra i due Paesi, attraverso la stipu- 
lazione di un nuovo patto di alleanza rinforzata. La proposta 
fu in massima da noi accettata e messa allo studio. Senonché 
il 20 marzo, improvvisamente, egli richiese linvio di truppe 
italiane in Albania. Le ragoni di una tale richista apparvero 
ambigue. Volemmo conoscere il vero perché, e non tardammo 
a sapere che egli, che aveva sempre mal visto e sempre cercato 
di minare la cordiale intesa tra Roma e Belgrado, aveva 
architettato un piano assurdo, ma non per questo 
meno pericoloso per la pace nei Balcani et in 
Europa. 


Respingemmo senza meno la richiestra. Da quel momento 
le relazioni divennero apertamente tese benché noi, in riposta 
alla sua prima proposta, gli facessimo presentare 
dal nostro Ministro uno schema di patto. 


Poiché molte falsitad si sono dette e scritte su questo punto 
conviene sottolineare che un tale documento era, sotto ogni a 
spetto, rispettoso dei diritti sovrani dello Stato albanese, cosi 
come sottolineo che la presentazione del progretto di trattato fu 
fatta seguendo la normale pras si delle negoziazioni diplomatiche 
enon ha mai, néinalcun modo, assunto l’as- 
petto diun ultimatum. 


Zogu, mentre formalente richiedeva tempo per esaminare 
il documento, in realta procedeva subito, e senza 
ragione, alla mobilitazione e alla concentra- 
zione delle sue forze a Tirana e nel Mathi. 


Contemporaneamente — ed ora ne abbiamo le pit: schiac- 
cianti prove — venivano organizzate dalle autorita governati- 
ve manifestazioni antiitaliane da parte di prezzo- 
lati gruppetti di armati che, sicuri della impunita, assumevano 
un contegno seriamente minaccioso nei confronti degli Italiani. 


Nonostante queste provocazioni, il Duce continu6é a mante- 
nere un atteggiamento di moderazione e di attesa. Personal- 
mente affidd al Ministro Jacomoni un messaggio per Zogu, di 
cui do lettura, a conferma di quanto ho asserito : ’ 


« La questione di una modificazione dei rapporti fra I’Italia 
e Albania non é stata sollevata da me. Ma, dal momento che 


While Zog formally asked for time to examine the docu- 
ment, he in fact proceeded to mobilize and assemble his forces 
at Tirana and at Meti. At the same time—and we have clear 
proof of this—anti-Italian demonstrations by 
a few hired armed bands were organized by the administrative 
authorities, which bands, sure of impunity, adopted a seriously 
threatening attitude towards the Italians. 


In spite of this provocation, the Duce continued to maintain 
an attitude of moderation and expectation. He personally sent 
the following message to Zog through our minister : 


“The question of a change in the relations between Italy 
and Albania was not raised by me. As it has been raised however, 
it must be settled in the sense of a strengthening of the alliance 
to the point of closely associating the destinies of the two States 
and nations, with a view in particular to guaranteeing the 
peaceful progress of the Albanian people. 


I invite King Zog to consider that what I have given him 
for 13 years is sure proof of my friendship and I am prepared 
to continue to observe the same attitude, but that, should this 
prove not to be feasible, the responsibility for the consequences 
would be his. ” 


These friendly words met with an intolerable answer. Of the 
many possible attitudes which it was open to him to adopt, 
he chose that of provocation, basing his action on many utopian 
hopes of absurd and impossible help and not yet realizing, in 
spite of the many proofs furnished by us, that this was in fact 
the worst possible policy to adopt in dealing with the Italy of 
Mussolini. 


On April 5th the Italians left Albania on two warships, only 
the diplomatic officials and employees remaining behind in 
Tirana, together with a few others who had offered to protect 
our legation against the bands of criminals liberated by Zog 
from the various prisons. 


The people are sorry that our compatriots have left, but on 
the other hand they are glad of the crisis which will bring Zog’s 
dominion to an end. 


The attempts to incite the people to revolt by suggesting 
to them that Italy is preparing to attack the Albanian people 
are proving vain. Very few are obeying the mobilization order 
and all refuse to take up arms against us. On the contrary, 
chiefs who are friendly to us are coming down from the distant 
mountains to join up with our forces in their anxiety to hasten 
the change. Zog is only managing to arm a few misguided people 
in order to oppose our landing at Durazzo and in other ports. 


* * x 


Certainforeignnewspapers, which never 


mashean Opportunity of stooping to-the 
mesiercdespicablé attempts “at calumny, 
have, with criminal shamelessnesss, 


Pasmcnmed tntors distorted description of 
Mite was, @ superb military joperation. 
I will not reproduce the ridiculous statements and the 


equally ridiculous head-lines of the notorious democratic organs 
relating to imaginary reverses suffered by our troops. The most 


' humiliating disproof has been furnished by the facts. 


As however there has been talk of fights, destruction and 
carnage, I hereby state formally that not one of the allegations 
printed abroad is true and that Durazzo, Valona, Santi Quaranta 
and San Giovanni di Medua are all intact, together with their 
happy populations full of new life and hope, as visible proof that 


_ the horrors narrated with such richness of detail have no existence 


outside the morbid or corrupt imaginations of certain notorious 
scribes. 

There was no battle and, where any show of resistance had 
been prepared—more for external use than from- conviction— 
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é stata sollevata, deve essere risolta nel senso di rafforzare 
VYalleanza fino ad accomunare nello stesso destino i due Stati 
e i due popoli per garantire, sopratutto, il pacifico progresso 
del popolo albanese. 


Invito Re Zogu a considerare che gli ho dato durante tredici 
anni prova sicura della mia amicizia. Sono disposto o conti- 
nuare nella stessa linea di condotta, ma se cio fosse inutile, le 
conseguenze ricadrebbero su Re Zogu >. 


A si amichevoli parole, la risposta fu intollerabile. Fra le tante 
possibili linee di condotta, Zogu basandosi su molto utopistiche 
speranze di assurdi e impossibili aiuti scelse quella della provo- 
cazione, non ancora convinto, nonostante le tante prove ormai 
da noi fornite, che questa € veramente la peggior politica da 
adottarsi verso l’Italia di Mussolini. 


Il giorno 5 aprile gli Italiani lasciano l’Albania su due navi 
da guerra, rimanendo soltanto a Tirana i funzionari e gli uffi- 
ciali in servizio diplomatico e pochi altri che coraggiosamente 
si erano offerti di presidiare la nostra Legazione minacciata 
dalle bande di fuori legge reclutate da Zogu nelle prigioni delle 
varie citta. 

La popolazione é rattristata dall’esodo degli Italiani, ma é 
sostanziamente lieta che si stia producendo una crisi tale da 
determinare la caduta del dominio zoghista. 


Invano si tenta di far credere, per ammutinare la gente, che 
V’Italia si appresta ad attaccare il popolo albanese. Pochi rispon- 
dono al foglio di mobilitazione, tutti rifiutano di prendere le 
armi contro di noi. Al contrario, dalle lontane montagne della 
Mirdizia e del Ducagini, capi nostri amici muovono incontro 
alle nostre forze, ansiosi soltanto di affrettare il cambiamento 
della situazione. Sono soltanto pochi sconsigliati che Zogu riesce 
ad armare per opporsi, a Durazzo e negli altri porti, al nostro 
sbarco. 


x» * 


* 

Una certa solita stampa straniera che non 
perdemail’occasione di degradarsiin abietti 
tentativi di calunnia, si é lanciata con crimi- 
nosa spudoratezza sulla descrizione di quel- 
la che @ stata una superba operazione mili- 
ae. 


Rifiuto di rilevare le ridicole voci, consacrata pero da altret- 
tanto ridicoli titoli a piena pagina, dei soliti organi delle de- 
costa verso il centro del Paese, dall’Aviazione, che con un 
mocrazie, relative ad immaginari scacchi militari subiti dalle 
nostre colonne. 


a 


La pit disonorante smentita é stata data dai fatti. 


Ma siccome si é parlato di combattimenti, di distruzioni e 
di stragi, dichiaro formalmente che non una delle cose stampate 
allestero @ vera, e che Durazzo, Valona, Santi Quaranta, San 
Giovanni di Medua, sono 14 con tutte Je loro case intatte, con 
Vintera popolazione operosa e felice, fervide di nuova vita a 
provare che gli orrori narrati con tanta ricchezza di partico- 
lari esistono solo nelle fantasie malate o corrotte di certi scribi 
doltre Alpe. 

Nessuna battaglia ha avuto luogo. La ove una resistenza era 
stata predisposta, pil! per uso esterno cher per convinzione 
non @ stato necessario ricorrere alla superiorita dei mezzi. E’ 
bastato lo slancio eroico dei nostri uomini. 

Ai Caduti che hanno offerto le giovani vite per la libera- 
zione dell’Albania, rivolgiamo wun pensiero commosso, e questo 
pensiero @ condiviso appieno dall’intero popolo alba- 
nese che attendeva, come ha provato,i nostri 
soldati con cuore fraterno e con sicura fede 
nelle loro missione. 


L’operazione militare risultata dalla perfetta cooperazione 
delle forze di mare, di terra e del cielo, é stata una formidabile 
prova delle qualita organizzative e militari del popolo italiano. 
La visione offerta il giorni 7 e 8 aprile dalla flotta raccolta nel 
porto al Durazzo per tutelare e organizzare il non facile sbarco 
delle colonne motorizzate et veloci che si irradiavano dalla 
costa verso il centro del Paese, dall’Aviazione, che con wun 
incessante carosello di velivoli allineava in poche ore nel cuore 
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it was not necessary to have recourse to our superiority of re- 
sources : the heroic advance of our men sufficed. 


We think with emotion of those who sacrificed their young 
lives for the liberation of Albania and this thought, is shared 
by the whole Albanian nation, which, as we have 
shown, awaited our soldiers with fraternal 
feelings and witha sureconfidenceintheir 
mission. 

In Tirana, the most representative men from every 
district and of every religion and social class streamed in and, 
forming themselves, in accordance with the laws and traditions 
of the country, intoa Constituent Assembly where 
matters are freely discussed and voted 
upon, took a solemn and) happy, decision: 
namely, to bind their own people to the 
Italian people with indissoluble bonds 
and, as a supreme token uiosotl ert hereto von 
of Albania to His Majesty Victor Emma- 
Masel yl tT 


This decision thus consecrated by the will of the whole Alba- 
nian people became, by virtue of the sovereign consent and 
resolution of the Grand Fascist Council, that of the whole Italian 
people: the destinies of Italy and Albania 
are now bound up with one another for all 
time. 

The Albano-Italian union is an event consecrated to our 
history and entrusted to our honour. No human power will 
ever be able so much as to attempt to change it, without meeting 
with the compact and solid resistance of both peoples. Those 
who are lightheartedly endeavouring unnecessarily to disturb 
the already troubled waters of international relations would 
do well to make a note of this. What has happened in Albania 
is rooted in history, reality and justice. 


% * x 


The parliamentary polemics and debates which have taken 
place abroad during the last few days have been followed by us 


with the necessary attention. I may mention the 
necent speceh by «the Brrtish Prince Ma- 
nister, Mr. Newville (Chamberlain. inet he 


House of Commons, in which he indulged in a long 
and detailed enumeration of the events based on information 
which might have been more carefully verified. Moreover I 
would remark that he was so concerned with chronology that he 
forgot history. No diagnosis of our relations with Albania is 
possible by means of a more or less accurate examination of 
the events of April 7th and 8th. It is necessary to go much 
further back, in order to appreciate the spirit of events and to 
form a judgment upon them in full knowledge of the facts. On 
the other hand we agree with Mr. Chamberlain’s conclusions 
with regard to the maintenance of the Anglo- 
Italian Treaty. Nothing has happened to justify any 
change here. We also attach the greatest importance to the 
agreement of last April and desire to maintain it in force and to 
observe and execute its every clause, as we have done hitherto. 
As Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the withdrawal of volun- 
teers from Spain, we confirm that the brave legions, 
which have made such a valuable contribution of faith and blood 
to the cause of European civilization, will return to their country 
in triumph after receiving the well-merited reward and honour 
of marching through the streets of Madrid under the eyes of 
Generalissimo Franco. 


x * x» 


While, in the course of the international polemics to which 
our reply to the Albanian challenge inevitably gave rise, absurd 
and discordant remarks have been let fall, we have on the other 
hand received from countries which are friendly to us gestures 
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dell’Albania un reggimento di Granatieri, rifletteva quanta altra 
mai l’animo e la potenza dell’Italia fascista. 


Tutto 4 stato perfetto: materiali e uomini, molti dei quali, 
richiamati alle armi solo da pochi giorni, e appartenenti a classi 
anziane, hanno gareggiato in entusiasmo ed in slancio con le 
pit’ giovani leve, orgogliosi di mostrare che tutti gli Italiani 
sanno rispondere con identico cuore ad un ordine del Duce. 


Quanto successivamente @ avenuto in Albania @ noto. Dalla 
mattina del 7 aprile, non pitt un solo colpo di fucile @ stato 
sparato. La pace e l’ordine si sono automaticamente ristabiliti 
nello intero Paese. Le nostre truppe, che ormai hanno raggiunto 
gli estremi comuni delle pitt lontane provincie, sono state 
ovunque ricevute con entusiasmio ed onori. 


A nessuno é concesso di elevare dubbi sulla spontanieta di 
queste accoglienze senza offendere, sopratutto, il popolo alba- 
nese. 


Liberamente sono affluiti a Tirana gli uomini pil rappresen- 


tativi di ogni regione, di ogni religione et di ogni 
categorica sociale. E liberamente raccolti, secondo le leggi 
e le tradizioni del Paese, in un’Assembla Costi- 


tuente dove si é liberamente discusso e liberamente votato, 
essi hanno preso una deliberazione solenne e 
fausta: quella di stringere con legami indis- 
solubiliil proprio popolo al popolo italiano, 
offrendo quale pegno supremo la Corona d’Al- 
bania all’Augusta Maesta di Vittorio Ema- 
nuele Ill. 


La deliberazione che definisce e consacra in tal modo la 
volonta del popolo albanese attraverso l’accettazione sovrana e 
la décisione del Gran Consiglio é stata fatta sua dall’intiero 
popolo italiano: i destini dell’Italia e dell’Alba- 


nia sono ormaiuniti sempre. 


L’unione italo-albanese @€ un evento consacrato alla nostra 
storia ed affidato al nostro onore, non vi é forza umana che 
possa tentare di modificarlo senza provocare la compatta e soli- 
dale reazione dei due popoli. 


Di cid faranno bene a rendersi conto quanti ancora inconsul- 
tamente si agifano per intorbidare pitt del necessario le gia 
abbastanza incerte acque delle relazioni internazionali. Quanto 
in Albania é avvenuto trova la sua genesi e la sua spiegazione 
nella storia, nella realt& e nel diritto. Le polemiche dei dibattiti 
parlamentari che in questi giorni hano avuto luogo all’estero 
sono stati seguiti da noi con la dovuta attenzione. 


x F x 


E’ recentissimo il discorso pronunziato ai Co- 
munidal Primo Ministro britannico signor Ne- 
ville Chamberlain. Egli ha fatto una lunga e minuziosa 
narrazione degli avvenimenti basata su informazioni che 
avrebbero meritato un pil severo controllo. 


Debbo inoltre obbiettare che troppo preoccupato di narrare 
la cronaca, egli ha dimenticato la storia. La diagnosi dei nostri 
rapporti con lAlbania non puo essere fatta attraverso l’esame 
pitt o meno sicuro degli avvenimenti del sette e dell’otto aprile, 
bisogna risalire molto pit lontano per rendersi conto dello spi- 
rito delle cose e per giudicare con una vera conscienza di causa. 


Dove invece concretiamo con il signor Chamberlain é@ sulle 
conclusioni del suo discorso per quanto concerne il man- 
tenimento in vigore del Patto italo-britanni- 
co. Nulla di quanto @ accaduto potrebbe giustificarne una 
alterazione. Anche da parte nostra é@ attribuito grande valore 
agli accordi realizzati nell’aprile scorso fra noi e |’Inghilterra, e 
siamo uniti da una eguale volontaé di mantenerli validi e ope- 
ranti attraverso l’esecuzione e V’osservanza di tutte le loro clau- 
sole come noi abbiamo fatto fin qui. E poiché il signor Cham- 
berlain ha parlato del rimpatrio dei nostri volon- 
tariin Spagna, confermiamo che le valorose Legioni che 
hanno dato un cosi prezioso contributo di fede e di sangue alla 
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of sympathy and solidarity—first and foremost from Germany, 
who, both by official pronouncements and the hearty agreement 
of the press, let it be known that the work of civilization and 
peace upon which Italy was embarking in Albania was meeting 
with the most cordial and unconditional approval from the German 
people. 

This decided, frank and loyal attitude on the part of National- 
Socialist Germany has furnished tangible proof, for the benefit 
of the world and not least of those who are always on the look- 
out for something which does not happen, that the Axis is a 
powerful instrument of collaboration and understanding, which 
functions in identical fashion in Rome and in Berlin. Such a 
proof is calculated to render the relations between Fascist Italy 
and National-Socialist Germany more intimate and still more 
firmly to establish the Axis, which is and will remain the basic 
element of Italy’s foreign policy. 


During the recent events, the Hungarian people have also 
maintained towards us an attitude inspired by the sentiments 
of genuine solidarity which traditionally unite Hungary and 
Italy. As ridiculous speculations based on romances have been 
indulged in abroad with regard to the departure of Zog’s consort, 
Queen Geraldine, and much has been made of her original 
nationality, I desire to make it known that, in view both of the 
respect due to her as a woman and a mother and also of her 
Hungarian origin, we have since the beginning of the crisis been 
concerned for her and have stated that she could in all cir- 
cumstances have found refuge and protection under the Tri- 
colour. 

The attitude of the Government and public opinion of Natio- 
nal Spain has also been cordial, sympathetic and inspired with 
the spirit of solidarity and we desire to greet her today in the 
enjoyment of her full territorial integrity so valiantly restored 
with the blood of her soldiers and by the proud will of the Cau- 
dillo. 

The Japanese people have evinced similar feelings of freind- 
ship and unconditional approval, for which we are grateful. 

mabe mtritudesot the Jugoslavy Govern- 
memeoand peoplesat this time deserve par- 
ticular mention. They have been truly inspired by 
the friendship based not only on the Easter Treaty, but also 
and especially on the sympathy and confidence between our 
nations brought about by the collaboration initiated two years 
ago. 

During the whole course of recent events, the closest and 


friendliest contact has been maintained with the Belgrade Govy- 


ernment ; and Jugoslavia, who has shown an acute appreciation 
of the position, has known how to adapt her policy to the require- 
ments of her true national interests. 

Belgrade understood that Italy’s presence in Albania did not 
imply the slightest hostility towards Jugoslavia. On the con- 
trary the two friendly countries will, as we hope, derive from their 
new proximity fresh factors of solidarity and close cooperation 
and it is by this spirit that the meeting in Venice between the 
Jugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs and myself during the 
next few days, will be informed. 

Equally false and dangerous are the reports of absurd schemes 
which we are said to entertain with regard to Greece—reports 
as to whose origin there can be no doubt. We have already 
denied those stories and deny them once again. The Greek 
Government has for its part loyally taken note of our 
statements. 

The atmosphere created by these contacts is one of mutual 
cordiality and confidence and such as to enable us to predict 
closer collaboration in the future. These incendiary 
manoeuvres have this, time also failed of 
mrerr object. 


ren ouneasires whichrltaly is:taking in 
Albania are not calculated to stir up dis- 


causa della civilta europea, rientreranno trionfalmente in Pa- 
tria, dopo aver avuto il meritato premio e l’onore di sfilare nelle 
vie di Madrid al cospetto del Generalissimo Franco. 


xe Fy 


Se nellinevitabile polemica internazionale che la nostra 
risposta all’appello albanese ha suscitato, vi sono note assurde 
e ostinate, non sono mancati da parte di Paesi a noi amici gesti 
di comprensione e di solidarieta. In primo luogo da parte della 
Germania che attraverso le vie ufficiali e con il caloroso con- 
senso della sua stampa ha tenuto a dichiarare che lopera di 
civilta e di pace che I’Italia si apprestava a svolgere in Albania, 
trovava da parte del popolo tedesco, il pit. fervido et incondi- 
zionato plauso. 


Questo atteggiamento deciso, aperto e leale 
della Germania nazista ha documentato con i fatti al 
mondo, nonché a coloro che sono sempre in agguato a spiare 
quello che non avviene, che |l’Asse @ un formidabile strumento 
di collaborazione e di intesa, che funziona in modo identico 
tanto a Roma quanto a Berlino. Una siffatta prova é l’intimita 
di rapporti fra l’Italia Fascista e la Germania nazista e a ren- 


dere azncora pili saldo l’Asse che é, rimane e rimarra, l’elemento 
fondamentale della politica estera italiana. 


Anche: il popolo magiaro ha mantenuto nei nostri confronti 
durante la recente vicenda un atteggiamento inspirato ai senti- 
menti di schietta solidarieta che, tradizionalmente ormai, legano 
V?Ungheria all’Italia. 


Poiché si é@ tentata all’estero una assurda speculazizone a 
base di racconti romanzati sulla partenza da Tirana della con- 
sorte di Zogu e si é molto insistito sulla sua nazionalita di ori- 
gine, ritengo opportuno far conoscere che, oltre che per la sua 
qualita di donna e per le sue condizioni di madre, proprio anche 
in omaggio all’origine magiara della Regina Giraldina, noi ci 
siamo fin dall’inizio della criri preoccupati della sua sorte e 
abbiamo fatto sapere che in ogni eventualita essa avrebbe po- 
tuto trovare asilo e protevione all’ombra del tricolore. 


Cordiale, solidale e comprensivo é stato l’attegiamento del 
governo e dell’opinione pubblica della Spagna nazionale che 
noi salutiamo oggi resturata nella pienezza dell’integrita terri- 
toriale ericamente riscattata dal sangue dei soldati e dalla fiera 
volonta del Caudillo. 


Una pari amicizia e una altrettanto incondizionato consenso 
ci ha dimostrato in questi giorni il popolo giapponese e di cio 
gli siamo grati. 

La linea di condotta adottata dal governo 
di Belgrado e il contegno tenuto dal popolo jugoslavo in 
questa occasione meritano un particolare rilievo. Essi sono stati 
veramente inspirati a quell’amicizia che trova le sue base non 
solo nel Patta di Pasqua ma anche e sopratutto nella simpatia 
e nella fiducia che Ja collaborazione inaugurata due anni or 
sono ha determinato fra i nostri popoli. 


Durante tutto lo sviluppo degli eventi i contatti pit stretti 
e cordiali sono stati mantenuti con il governo di Belgrado e la 
Jugoslavia, con acuto giudizio della siéuazione, ha conformato 
la sua politica alla necessita dei suoi veri interessi nazionali. 


Si 6 compreso a Belgrado che la presenza dell’Italia in Alba- 
nia non nasconde la benché minima intenzione di ostilita verso 
la Jugoslavia e cioé che dalla nuova vicinanza i due paesi amici 
troveranno, come é nei nostri desideri, ulteriori elementi di 
solidarieta e di stretta collaborazione ed é in questo spirito che 
fra pochi giorni avra luogo a Venezia un mio incontro con il 
Ministro degli esteri jugoslavo. 


Altrettanto false e pericolose le voci diffuse circa i nostri 
assurdi progretti nei confronti della Grecia, voci sul cui marchio 
di fabbrica non @ possibile elevare il pitt piccolo dubbio. Noi 
le abbiamo respinte e le respingiamio. I1 Governo greco 
per parte sua ha preso lealmente atto delle nostre dichiarazioni. 
L’atmosfera che questi contatti hanno determinato é di cordia- 
lita e di fiducia reciproca e tale da lasciar prevedere una mi- 
giliore e piu intensa collaborazione. La manovra incendiaria é 
anche questa volta fallita. 

L’azione che l1l’Italia si propone dicompiere 
in Albania @ destinata anon provacare disor- 
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order or to increase the feeling of uncer- 
tainty, but to strengthen peace in a diffi- 
Ciibs section of European dite. SFar. the 
real aim of Fascist policy is everywhere 
sincerely to collaborate in the restoration 
Oteinternational confidences by soitenin¢ 
a tangible contribution of goodwill to all 
Mations animated by an equal desire for 
peace. 


Extract from the reply of the Fascist Chamber of April 18th, 
1939 to the Speech from the Throne 


Sire, 

In the speech with which Your Majesty was pleased to 
inaugurate the first legislative period of the Fascist Cham- 
ber, this Chamber noted with especially joyful pride the ex- 
pression of Your Majesty’s confidence in the Italian people 
and its capacity, unsurpassed by that of any other people, 
to face with industrious and magnanimous devotion any 
ordeal which destiny may impose upon it for the preserva- 
tion of its future independence and power. 


These words of confident and heart-felt conviction 
uttered by Your Majesty were already in your mind when, 
at the beginning of your speech, you recalled the fact that 
in seven months a magnificent army of fighters and work- 
ers--the equals in the honour of victory of their glorious 
leaders—had succeeded, under the most unfavourable con- 
ditions of distance, climate, soil and numbers, in securing 
for Italy the possession of Ethiopia which can 
today nolonger becontested. With this conquest, 
accompanied and immediately followed as it was by a vast 
and ordered policy of civil development, Italy revived that 
majestic Empire which is at once its ancient heritage and 
its new compelling need. 


If, as you reminded us, justiceisthefoundation 
of kingdoms, it cannot but be the basis and 
guiding principle of relations between 
States. As therefore, of all the hardships involved by the 
conquest of Ethiopia, the greatest, in point of iniquity of 
origin and intention, was that of sanctions, it was morally 
logical and politically exemplary to leave, as a dangerous and 
scandalous body, the Assembly responsible for them and to 
direct our foreign policy towards those States 
which had shown ini practical fashion that 
they shared our higher conception of inter- 
national justice. Hence the gradual formation of the 
«Rome-Berlin Axis»: an original and irrevocable 
creation which owes its efficiency (to which all pay tribute) 
to the fact that it is based — not on the sordid reckoning up 
of advantages and concessions, but on the “ meeting of the 
Revolutions”, similarities of system, common loyalty to 
Leaders and the reasoned approximation of nations pre- 
destined to the same rhythm of imposing development and 
of the vital needs arising therefrom. 

As howewer this wealth of ordered and expanding ener- 
gies is opposed in all parts of the world—both by the turbid 
and destructive violence of Bolshevism and by the obtuse 
lack of comprehension evinced by worldly and plutocratic 
egoism—Japan, Hungary, Manchukuo and Spain have asso- 
ciated themselves with the Axis Powers in a solemn pact. 

Just as we rejoice over Japan’s comprehensive and vic- 
torious advance into sovietized China as being well-merited 
by a people who, in peace as in war, religiously keeps faith 
with the highest ideals of life, so we have with equal satis- 
faction witnessed the realization, by wisdom and firmness, 
of some of the legitimate aspirations of the chivalrous Hun- 
garian nation. 

In the European sphere, the policy of Your Majesty’s 
Government has shown that, wherever the dignity and 
interests of Fascist Italy have met with appreciation and 
respect—and that without the help of hard and fast agree- 
ments and methods which sometimes prove more compli- 
cated than practicable—Italy has repaid those concerned with 
fellowship and friendship and loyally maintained these in 


diniead aumentare incertezze bensi a raffor- 
zare la pace in un delicato settore della vita 
europea, poiché il vero scopo della politica 
fascista é ovunque quello di collaborare sin- 
ceramente peril ristabilimento della fiducia 
internazionale, offrendo il contributo con- 
creto della sua buona valonta a tutti i popoli 
unitidaun equale desiderio di pace. 


Estratto della risposta data a Roma il 18 aprile 1939 dalla 
Camera dei Fasci e delle Corporazioni al Discorso del Trono 


Sire ! 


Nel discorso col quale la Maesta Vostra ha voluto inau- 
gurare la I Legislatura della Camera dei Fasci e delle Corpo- 
razioni — direttamente e armonicamente rappresentativa di 
tutte le forze della Nazione — la Camera stessa ha raccolto 
con gioiosa fierezza soprattutto la conclusiva affermazione 
della Vostra fiducia incrollabile nel popolo italiano e percié 
nella sua capacita — da nessun altro popolo superabile — 
di affrontare con operosa e generosa dedizione qualunque 
prova il Destino gli possa richiedere per il suo avvenire di 
indipendenza e di potenza. 


Queste parole, Maesta, di meditata e affettuosa certezza 
erano gia nella Vostra mente quando, all’inizio del Vostro 
discorso, Voi ricordaste che in sette mesi una magnifica Ar- 
mata di combattenti e di Javoratori — pari nell’onore della 
vittoria ai suoi Capi insigni — in condizioni svantaggiosis- 
sime di lontananza, di clima, di terreno e di numero, seppe 
assicurare allItalia il possesso oggi incontrasta- 
bile dell’Etiopia. Con tale conquista, accompagnata 
e subito seguita da vasta e ordinata politica di opere civili, 
l’Italia é riassurta a quella maesta di Impero che é suo an- 
tico retaggio e sua nuova imprescindibile necessita. 


Ora, se la giustizia — come Voi ricordaste — é il 
fondame nto dei Regni, non pué non essere 
anche fondamento e direttiva nei rapporti 
tra gli Stati. E poiché, di tutte le asprezze della con- 
quista etiopica, massima, per iniquita di provenienza e di 
intenzioni, era stata quella delle sanzioni, fu moralmente 
logico e politicalmente esemplare abbandonare, come peri- 
coloso e scandaloso, il Concesso che le aveva promosse e 
orientare la nostra politica estera verso quegli 
Stati che avevano praticamente dimostrato 
di condividere la nostra superiore conce-. 
zione di giustizia internazionale. 


Di qui la formazione graduale dell’« Asse Roma-Ber- 
lino»: creazione originale e irrevocabile, che trae la sua 
bene collaudata, efficienza dall’essere basata non su esose 
contabilita di vantaggi e di concessioni, ma su «incontro di 
Rivoluzioni», su analogie di Regimi, su reciproco lealismo 
di Capi e su persuaso accostamento di popoli predestinati allo 
stesso ritmo di imponente sviluppo e di conseguenti necessita 
vitali. 

Ma poiché a questo rigoglio di ordinate ed espansive ener- 
gie, contrastano in ogni parte del mondo tanto la violenza 
torbida e ruinante del bolscevismo quanto la opaca incom- 
prensione di secolari egoismi plutocratici, alle Potenze del- 
l’Asse si sono logicamente associati, in un Patto solenne, il 
Giappone, l’Ungheria, il Manciucué e la Spagna. 

Ora, se la vasta avanzata vittoriosa del Giappone nella 
Cina sovietizzata si allieta perché meritata da un popolo che 
nella pace e nella guerra tiene fede con religiosa nobilta 
alle pit alte norme della vita, con altrettanta soddisfazione 
abbiamo visto la cavalleresca Nazione Ungherese realizzare, 
con sagezza e fermezza, alcune sue legittime aspirazioni. 


Nel quadro europeo, del resto, la politica del Vostro Go- 
verno ha dimostrato che — anche senza l’intervento di ferrei 
accordi e di procedure talvolta pit complicanti che realizza- 
trici — ovunque la dignita e gli interessi dell’Italia fascista 
trovarono comprensione e rispetto, l’Italia ricambi6é solida- 
rieta e amicizia, lealmente mantenendole in una atmosfera 
insensibile alle variazioni barometriche della piccola cronaca 
internazionale. 
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an atmosphere impervious to the barometrical changes 
recorded by the petty international chronicler. 


With Great Britain, whom the error of sanctions 
had alienated from us, an understanding became possible 
when that country accepted as a basis of contact and dis- 
cussion the principle of the unshakable imperial equality 
between Rome and London. The relations between the two 
Powers that find their expression in a desire to collaborate 
which, if maintained and strengthened, can be made to serve 
in no small measure the common aims—namely the peaceful 
solution of controversies of concern to the two countries— 
may be regarded to-day as cordial. 


Neither the word ‘peace’ nor the word ‘conflict’ can 
be used to describe the nature of our relations with France. 
Questions rooted in a whole series of past disappointments 
and misunderstandings in the matter of the victorious effort 
put forth by Italy during the European War over a period 
of fours years, are at issue between Italy and France. These 
questions have now been raised once more for the most 
compelling reasons connected with the security and vitality 
of the nation and the Empire. 


In the official Note of December 17th last, Your Majesty’s 
Government defined all these problems. Then, between your 
appeal of March 23rd and the address which we had the 
honour to submit to you, came the statement by the Duce 
on the occasion of the celebration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Fascist fighting organizations. In this state- 
ment all these questions were enumerated and discussed in 
detail and the world was once more compelled to admit that 
clarity, energy and moderation ever characterize the words 
and the actions of him who, while inflexibly and unwaver- 
ingly defending Italy’s rights both old and new, never fails 
so to formulate his demands for their realization as to take 
account of the requirements of peace, so necessary and 
desired of all those who feel how terrible a price an 
unrestricted war would exact from civilization. There can 
be no doubt that, now that our aims have been honourably 
and justly defined, all the forces of the nation are steadily 
directed towards what appears ever more clearly to be the 
necessary and expedient method of attaining those aims. 


Honourable and just, Sire, is the path which our armies 
unhesitatingly trod into order to achieve that most propitious 
union between our traditional requirements of security and 
the anguished appeal from an oppressed nation accustomed 
for centuries to see the Italy of Rome, St Mark and Savoy 
raise the standard of a strong and generous peace for the 
benefit of the people of the Adriatic East. 


Yesterday, by the solemn and unanimous vote of the 
Albanian Constituent Assembly, the Crown of Albania 
Mesmrmeted. to the, Crown, of Italy and of 
Ethiopia. The Fascist Chamber greets in this act a new, 
though by no means last, sign of the strong and wise ascent 
of Fascist Italy. 


When appreciating our general moral and warlike poten- 
tialities, no one should ever have allowed himself to be led 
astray by short-sightedness or levity and certainly no one 
should ever again be so led astray as, to the masterly proofs 
of the Ethiopian campaign, have now been added the no 
less splendid feats of our legionaries in Spain. Community of 
sacrifice and ideals is our guarantee that a happy period 
of true Latin cooperation is opening for mighty Italy and 
resurrected Spain. 


The independence of the nations and a just peace between 
them rest once more on their capacity to defend themselves 
with forces, to attack which would be—not only a dangerous 
proceeding, but an act of desperation. 

Italy did not have to wait for the recent morbid signs 
of disturbance in Europe before realizing that military pre- 
paration was the decisive instrument which alone could 
impose peace upon those with the most agressive intentions. 
She also understood that the armed forces should be taken 
from their traditional, immediate and often improvised 
duties and employed in the civilian life of the nation in 
giving young people their first regular training in discipline, 
courage and a sense of responsibility. 


Con la stessa Gran Bretagna — che lerrore sanzioni- 
sta aveva allontanata da noi — l’intesa é stata possibile 
quando essa ebbe accettato come terreno di incontro e di 
discussione la irrevocabile posizione di parita imperiale tra 
Roma e Londra, e oggi possono essere riconosciuti cordiali 
i rapporti che affiancano le due Potenze in una collaborazione 
che, se mantenuta e rafforzata, potra giovare seriamente allo 
scopo comune di risolvere pacificamente le controverse 
comunque interessanti i due Paesi. 

Con la Francia, né la parola pace né la parola con- 
flitto possono caratterizzare la natura degli attuali nostri 
rapporti. Questioni radicate in tutto un sistematico passato 
di delusioni e di sconoscenze per il quadriennale vittorioso 
sforzo italiano nella Guerra Europea, e oggi risorgenti nel 
quadro delle piu assolute ragioni di sicurezza e di vitalita 
della Nazione e dell’Impero, sono sospese tra l’Italia e la 
Francia. 

Con la Nota ufficiale del 17 dicembre scorso il Vostro Go- 
evrno, Maesta, le ha globalmente fissate. Poi, tra il Vostro 
richiamo del 23 marzo scorso e l’indirizzo che abbiamo I]’onore 
die presentarVi, é intervenuta la dichiarazione del Duce nella 
celebrazione del Ventennale dei Fasci di combattimento. 
Per essa, tali questioni sono state elencate e precisate, e il 
mondo ha dovuto riconoscere une volta ancora che la chia- 
rezza, la energia e la moderazione presiedono costantemente 
al pensiero e all’azione di Colui che, difendendo senza piegare 
e rinunciare tutti i diritti antichi e nuovi dell’Italia, mai 
dimentica di impostarne le formule di realizzazione nel 
quadro della Pace, necessaria e desiderata da tutti coloro che 
sentono quanto terribile per la Civilta sarebbe domani il 
prezzo di un non limitabile conflitto. E’ ormai per6é certo 
che, fissate le nostre mete con onore e con giustizia, tutte le 
forze della Nazione sono irrevocabilmente protese verso 
quella che, di volta in volta, appare la via opportuna e 
necessaria per raggiungerie. 

E di onore e di giustizia, Sire! é la strada che le nostre 
Armi possenti hanno percorso di un balzo per realizzare il 
faustissimo incontro tra le nostre tradizionali necessita di 
sicurezza e la angosciata invocazione di un Popolo oppresso 
che da secoli é uso a vedere Jl’italia di Roma, di San Marco 
e dei Savoia innalzare per le genti del Levante adriatico il 
Libro della pace forte e generosa. 


Teri, con voto solenne e unanime della Co- 
stituente Albanese, la Corona di Albania si 
univa, nella Vostra Augusta Persona di Re 
sempre vittorioso, alla Corona di Italiaea 
quella di Etiopia. 


La Camera dei Fasci e delle Corporazioni saluta in questo 
evento un nuovo non ultimo segno dell’ascendere forte e 
saggio dell’Italia fascista. 

Nel valutare del resto questo nostro potenziale, spirituale 
e guerriero, nessuno avrebbe dovuto e dovrebbe piti peccare 
di miopia e di leggerezza, da quando alle prove maestre della 
campagna etiopica si sono aggiunte le non meno splendide 
azioni legionarie in quella terra di Spagna. 

La comunanza nel sacrificio e nell’ideale ci da garanzia 
che per la potenza d'Italia e per la rinascita di Spa- 
gna si apre un’era fausta di collaborazione veramente latina. 


La indipendenza, insomma, delle Nazioni e percio la giusta 
pace tra esse riposano, una volta ancora, sulla capacita di 
difenderle con tali forze che appaia pil disperato che peri- 
coloso, per chiunque, portarvi offesa. 

L’Italia non ha aspettato le recenti parossistiche inquietu- 
dini dell’Europa per riconoscere nella preparazione militare 
lo strumento decisivo che solo pué imporre la pace alle piu 
temerarie velleita di aggressione. Ma ha anche compreso che 
del loro compito tradizionale, immediato e spesse volte im- 
provviso, le Forze armate debbono essere alleviate con l’asse- 
gnare alla vita civile della Nazione stessa il primo ordinato 
addestramento della gioventu alla disciplina, all’ardimento e 
al senso di responsabilita. 
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Sire, You concluded your speech by pointing out that 
periods of ease are now a faint memory, but that the worth 
of nations is tested in times of stress. The Italian people 
shares your conviction and, like Your Majesty, refuses to 
admit any reason for complaining or for wavering. Long 
before 52 nations of the moribund Geneva Assembly thought 
of doing so, nature and history most harshly “sanctioned ” 
the Italian people; and yet it is out of this century-old 
régime of congenital poverty and foreign oppression that our 
people have drawn their admirable capacity to resist, to 
conquer and to rise. 

To-day, in the imperishable guarantee afforded by your 
thousand-year-old House, in the watchful creative genius of 
the Duce and in the wise and harmonious strength of a 
régime which becomes ever more firmly embedded, and 
renews and deepens itself more and more the longer it lasts, 
the Italian people proudly appraise the tasks achieved and 
await with virile courage those others which Your Majesty 
and the Duce may require, whenever you decide to give the 
signal. 

They know that at every stage on the more or less 
arduous path fresh glories of their country await them as 
their reward. 


Sire! 

Giustamente Voi chiudeste il Vostro discorso segnalando 
che i tempi facili sono un lontano ricordo ma che proprio nei 
tempi difficili i popoli danno la misura della loro dignita. Il 
popolo italiano condivide la Vostra certezza e, con Voi, non 
ne trae motivo di rimpianto e di flessione. 


Con ‘antica precedenza sulle cinquantadue Nazioni del 
morituro Concesso ginevrino, la Natura e la Storia hanno 
duramente «sanzionato» la gente d’Italia. Eppure, proprio 
da quel secolare regime di congenita poverta e di straniere 
sopraffazioni, la nostra gente ha tratto la sua miracoiosa 
capacita a resistere a vincere e ad ascendere. 

Oggi nella indefettibile garanzia della Vostra millenaria 
Casa, nella vigilante creatrice genialita del Duce, nella saggia 
armonica forza di un Regime che, quanto pit dura, tanto pid 
si radica, si rinnova e innova, il popolo italiano valuta con 
legittimo orgoglio gli sforzi compiuti e attende con virile fer- 
mezza quelli che ad un cenno Vostro e del Duce gli saranno 
richiesti. 

Esso sa che ad ogni tappa del duro 0 meno duro cammino 
nuove grandezze della Patria lo attendono e gli daranno pre- 
mio. 


THE ATTITUDE OF GREECE 


An Italian communication. 
Athens, April 11th 1939. 
The Italian Chargé d’affaires, Signor Fornari, yesterday 
called upon the Premier, M. Metaxas, and made the following 


communication to him on behalf of the Head of the Italian: 


State, Signor Mussolini : 

All rumours which have been and are being circulated 
concerning alleged Italian action against Greece are untrue 
and can only have been spread by agents) provocateurs. 
Fascist has categorically stated that it desires to respect in 
the most absolute manner the territorial and insular integrity 
of Greece. Fascist Italy desires to maintain and develop to 
an ever greater extent the cordial relations of friendship 
which unite the two countries and is prepared to give 
tangible proof of this desire. 


The reply of the Hellenic Government, 


Rome, April 12th 1939. 
The Hellenic Minister in Rome made the following state- 
ment today at the Palazzo Chigi: 


The Hellenic Minister has been instructed by the Hellenic 
Premier to express’ his warmest thanks for the communica- 
tion made to him on April 10th by the Italian Chargé d’af- 
faires on behalf of His Excellency the Head of the Italian 
Government, whereby categorical assurances were given 
that the Fascist Government would respect the integrity of 
Greece, as regards both her land and sea frontiers. His 
Excellency Metaxas wishes to add that, while noting with 
the greatest satisfaction these statements by His Excellency 
Mussolini, he is absolutely convinced that no event could 
take place which would in any way disturb the traditional 
friendship which unites the two countries at all times and 
that he sees the beginning of a new period of cordiality for 
the continuance of this peaceful collaboration. 


Una comunicazione italiana 
Atene 11 aprile. 

L’« Agenzia di Atene » pubblica: 

L’incaricato d’Affari d’Italia, Fornari, ha visitato ieri il 
Capo del Governo Metaxas, e, a nome del Capo del Governo 
italiano, Mussolini, ha fatto la comunicazione seguente : 

Ogni voce che possa essere corsa, 0 possa correre concer- 
nente una pretesa azione italiana contro la Grecia, é falsa. 
Essa non puo essere sparsa che da agenti provocatori. L’Italia 
fascista ha confermato essere sua intenzione di rispettare, 
nella maniera pit assoluto, l’integrita territoriale ed insulare 
della Grecia. L’Italia fascista ha la volonta di mantenere e 
sviluppare sempre pil le cordiali relazioni di amicizia che 
uniscono i due Paesi. Essa é disposta anche a dare prove 
concrete di questa volonta. 


La risposta del Governo di Grecia 
Roma 12 aprile. 

Il ministro di Grecia a Roma ha consegnato oggi a Palazzo 
Chigi la seguente comunicazione : 

Il ministro di Grecia é stato incaricato dal Presidente del 
Consiglio ellenico di esprimere il suo pit caldo ringrazia- 
mento per la comunicazione che ‘gli é stata fatta il 10 aprile 
dall’Incaricato d’Affari italiano a nome di S. E. il Capo del 
Governo italiano, con la quale gli sono state fornite cate- 
goriche assicurazioni che il Governo fascista rispettera l’inte- 
grita della Grecia sia per quanto riguarda le sue frontiere 
terrestri sia per quanto riguarda le sue frontiere marittime. 
S. E. Metaxas aggiunge che, prendendo atto con piena soddis- 
fazione di queste dichiarazioni di S. E. Mussolini, egli ha la 
convinzione assoluta che non potrebbe sorgere alcun evento 
suscettibile di turbare in qualsiasi modo l’amicizia tradi- 
zionale che, in ogni tempo, unisce i due Paesi, e che egli vede 
cominciare un nuovo periodo di cordialita per la continua- 
zione di questa collaborazione pacifica. 


THE INTERVENTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Roosevelt’s cabled message to Hitler and Mussolini 
of April 15th, 1939 


You realize, I am sure, that throughout the world 
hundreds of millions of human beings are living to-day in 
constant fear of a new war or even a series of wars. The 
existence of this fear—and the possibility of such a conflict 
—is of definite concern to the people of the United States, 
for whom I speak, as it must also be to the peoples of other 
nations of the entire Western hemisphere. All of them 
know that any major war, even if it were to be confined 


to other continents, must bear heavily on them during its 
continuation, and also for generations to come. 
Because of the fact that after the acute tension in which 


the world has been living during the past few weeks there 
would seem to be at least a momentary relaxation—because 
no troops are at this moment on the march—this may be 
an opportune moment for me to send you this message. 
On a previous occasions I have addressed you on behalf 
of the settlement of political, economic, and social problems 
by peaceful methods and without resort to arms. But the 
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tide of events seems to have reverted to the threat of arms. 


If such threats continue it seems inevitable that much of 
the world must become involved in common ruin. All the 
world, victor nations, vanquished nations, and neutral 
nations, will suffer. I refuse to believe that the world is 
of necessity such a prisoner of destiny. On the contrary, it 
is clear that the leaders of great nations have it in their 
power to liberate their peoples from the disaster that 
impends. 

It is equally clear that in their minds and in their own 
hearts the peoples themselves desire that their fears be 
ended. It is, however, unfortunately necessary to take cog- 
nizance of recent facts. Three nations in Europe and one in 
Africa have seen their independent existence terminated. 


A vast territory in another independent nation of the 
Far East has been occupied by a neighbouring State. 
Reports which we trust are not true insist that further acts 
of aggression are contemplated against still other indepen- 
dent nations. Plainly, the world is moving towards the 
moment when this situation must end in catastrophe unless 
a more rational way of guinding events is found. 


You have repeatedly asserted that you and the (Italian 
or German) people have no desire for war. If this is true 
there need be no war. Nothing has persuaded the peoples 
of the earth that any governing Power has any right or 
need to inflict the consequences of war on its own or any 
other people save in the cause of self-evident home defence. 
In making this statement we as Americans speak not from 
selfishness or fear or weakness. If we speak now it is with 
the voice of strength and friendship for mankind. 


It is still clear to me that international problems can be 
solved at the council table. It is therefore not necessary to 
the plea for peaceful discussion for one side to plead that 
unless they receive assurances beforehand that the verdict 
will be theirs they will not lay aside their arms. In confer- 
ence rooms, as in courts, it is necessary that both sides enter 
upon discussion in good faith, assuming that substantial 
justice will accrue to both, and it is customary and necessary 
that they leave their arms outside the room where they 
confer. 


I am convinced that the cause of world peace would be 
greatly advanced if the nations of the world were to obtain 
a frank statement relating to the present and future policy 
of the Governments. 


Because the United States, as one of the nations of the 
Western hemisphere, is not involved in the immediate contro- 
versies which have arisen in Europe, I trust that you may 
be willing to make such a statement of policy to me, as head 
of a nation far removed from Europe, in order that I, acting 
only with the responsibility and obligation of a friendly 
intermediary, may communicate such declaration to other 
nations now apprehensive as to the course which the policy 
of your Government may take. 

Are you willing to give assurance that your armed forces 
will not attack or invade the territory or possessions of the 
following independent nations: -—Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 


Lithuania, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Great Britain and Ireland, France, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, 
Iraq, the Arabias, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Iran ? 

Such an assurance clearly must apply not only to the 
present day but also to a future sufficiently long to give 
every opportunity to work by peaceful methods for a more 
permanent peace. 


I therefore suggest that you construe the word “ future” 
to applly to a minimum period of assured non-aggression 
—10 years at the least—a quarter of a century if we dare 
look that far ahead. 


If such an assurance is given by your Government I will 
immediately transmit it to the Governments of the nations 
I have named, and I will simultaneously inquire whether, as 
I am reasonably sure, each of the nations enumerated above 
will in their turn, give a like assurance for transmission 
to you. 


Reciprocal assurances such as I have outlined will bring 
to the world an immediate measure of relief. I propose that, 
if they are given, two essential problems shall promptly be 
discussed in the resulting peaceful surroundings, and in 
those discussions the Government of the United States will 
gladly take part. 

The discussions which I have in mind relate to the most 
effective and immediate manner through which the peoples 
of the world can obtain progressive relief from the crushing 
burden of armament which is each day bringing them more 
closely to the brink of economic disaster. 

Simultaneously, the Government of the United States 
would be prepared to take part in discussions looking 
towards the most practical manner of opening up avenues 
of international trade to the end that every nation of the 
world may be enabled to buy and sell on equal terms in 
the world’s market, as well as to possess assurances of 
obtaining the materials and products of peaceful economic 
life. 

At the same time those Governments other than the 
United States which are directly interested, could undertake 
such political discussions as they might consider necessary 
or desirable. 

We recognize the complex world problems which affect 
all humanity, but we know that study and discussion of 
these must be held in an atmosphere of peace. Such an 
atmosphere of peace cannot exist if negotiations are over- 
shadowed by the threat of force or by the fear of war. 

I think you will not misunderstand the spirit of frank- 
ness in which I send you this message. Heads of great 
Governments in this hour are literally responsible for the 
fate of humanity in the coming years. They cannot fail to 
hear the prayers of their peoples to be protected from the 
foreseeable chaos of war. History will hold them account- 
able for the lives and happiness of all—even unto the least. 

I hope that your answer will make it possible for 
humanity to lose fear and regain security for many years 
to come. 


FIRST REPLY TO ROOSEVELT 


Mussolini’s address at the inaugural meeting on April 20th, 
1939 of the Organizing Committee of the World Exhibition 
to the held in Rome in 1942 


“The people on the other side of the frontiers, who 
abandon themselves to the hysteria of the moment, must not 
be alarmed when we use the expression “ mobilization on a 
grand scale”. This is a civil and peaceful mobilization 
without arms—a systematic endeavour to coordinate ail the 
energies of the nation, in order to ensure that the World 
Exhibition of 1942 may be worthy of Fascist Italy and of 
the title of the “Olympiad of civilization” under which it 
has been announced to the world. 


Il discorso pronunciato da Mussolini a Roma il 20 aprile 1939 
all’occasione della seduta d’apertura della commissione per 
VYorganizzazione dell’esposizione mondiale a Roma 1942 

Signori, Camerati ! 

Questa nostra solenne riunione sul Colle Capitolino é il 
primo atto di una grande mobilitazione: i pochi, i molti, i 
troppi che oltre frontiera si abbandonano agli isterismi del 
momento, non si allarmino al suono di questa parola. Si 
tratta di una mobilitazione civile, pacifica, senz’armi — 
all’infuori di quelle del lavoro impugnate da quindicimila 
operai — si tratta di iniziare uno sforzo sistematico e di 
coordinare tutte le energie nazionali perché 1l’Esposizione 
mondiale del 1942 sia degna di Roma, dell’Italia fascista e 
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If we intended to light the quick-match and entertained 
aggressive designs, we should not, as we are doing, decide to 
embark on a work of such vast dimensions as the organization 
of a universal exhibition, nor should we invite the nations 
to take part in it. Many of these have, by accepting our 
invitation, shown that they share our view as to the develop- 
ment of events. 


The fact that, in spite of the storm-clouds on the horizon, 
we have courageously set our shoulders to the wheel and 
are continuing our work should be regarded as a propitious 
sign that we do not desire to attack anyone and that on the 
contrary we wish to get on with our work. Theattempt 
toputthe Axis Powersinthedockis therefore 
extremely unfair and unjustifiable from 
every point of view. No less absurd is the 
scheme for mutual ten-year guarantees, to 
say nothing of the colossal geographical 
errors into which have fallencertain indivi- 
duals who have the most rudimentary ideas 
about European matters. 


As for the suggested grand conference at 
which the United States would in practice 
play the part of a distant observer ionly, 
experience hastaughtus bitterlessonshere: 
namely that the greater the number of 
participants in a conference, the more 
certainitisthatit willbeafailure. 


Whether any answer is accorded to the famous message 
or not, I desire to take this opportunity to affirm once more 
that the policy of Rome and the Axis is inspired by principles 
of peace and collaboration. Germany and Italy have given 
many tangible proofs of this. 


It is therefore high time to reduce to silence the panic- 
mongers and the professional fatalists, who not infrequently 
seek to cover their fear or insensate hatred or the defence 
of more or less unavowable interests under a flowing national 
banner. We do not however allow ourselves to be impressed 
by newspaper campaigns, after-dinner speeches or messianic 
messages, aS we have a quiet conscience and men and means 
to defend our own peace and that of all. 


The world exhibition in Rome aspires to be the synthesis 
of the efforts of all civilized nations to press forward along 
the path of progress and not of material progress only. 
Every Italian must from to-day regard himself as under a 
personal obligation. The Italian section of the 1942 Exhibi- 
tion is destined to survive for centuries in the form of 
buildings of the size of St Peter’s and the Colosseum. You 
who will visit to-day the site of the Exhibition will be able 
to form an idea of the grand scale of the work begun, which 
will, thanks to the constructive zeal of the workers and 
master-builders, be finished within three years. I am sure 
that you will be most tremendously impressed. 


The whole will be dominated by a gigantic Roman arch, 
which we like to regard as the symbol of human wills, 
straining in their endeavour to realize peace on the 
permanent and really unshakable foundations of a justice, 
which knows how to reconcile its own eternal laws with 
those of life. 


del titolo di « Olimpiade delle civilté» col quale viene an- 
nunziata al mondo. 

Se noi avessimo intenzione di accendere la miccia, se noi 
covassimo reconditi disegni aggressivi, noi non ci dediche- 
remmo — come facciamo — a un’opera di cosi vasta mole 
qual’é quella di organizzare un’Esposizione universale, né 
avremmo invitato le Nazioni a prendervi parte, molte delle 
quali, accettando l’invito, hanno dimostrato di condividere — 
circa lo sviluppo degli eventi — le nostre idee. 

Se, malgrado i cirri temporaleschi 
Vorizzonte, noi abbiamo osato e continuiamo a lavorare ala- 
cremente, cid dovrebbe essere considerato come un indizio 
promettente: e cioé che noi non vogliamo aggredire alcuno 
e che vogliamo, invece, continuare il nostro lavoro. Equindi 
sommamente ingiusto e da ogni punto di 
vista ingiustificabile il tentativo di porre 
i Paesi dell’Asse sul banco degli accusati; 
non meno assurdo é il congegno delle reci- 
proche garanzie decennali, senza contare 
i piramidali errori di geografia in cui si é 
incorsi da parte di individui che hanno la 


pit rudimentale cognizione delle cose eu- 


ropee. Quanto poi alla « conferenzissima » 
ventilata e nella quale gli Stati Uniti si 
limiterebbero effettivamente alla solita 


parte di spettatori lontani, l’esperienza ci 
da in proposito amare lezioni, e cioé che 
Maggiore é il numero dei conferenzianti e 
pit sicuro él’insuccesso. 

Che si mandi 0 no una qualsiasi risposta al noto messaggio, 
io non potevo mancare l’occasione, che mi é data in questo 
momento, per riaffermare che la politica di Roma e dell’Asse 
é€ una politica ispirata a criteri di pace e di collaborazione, e 
di cid Germania e Italia diedero molte concrete prove. 

E tempo, quindi, di ridurre al silenzio i seminatori di pa- 
nico, gli anticipatori di catastrofi, i fatalisti di professione, 
i quali spesso coprono con una grande bandiera la loro paura, 
il loro odio insensato o la difesa di interessi pid o meno in- 
confessabili. Noi, comunque, non ci lasciamo impressionare 
da campagne di stampa o da vociferazioni conviviali o da 
messianici messaggi, poiché sentiamo di avere la coscienza 
tranquilla e uomini e mezzi per difendere, con la nostra, la 
pace di tutti. 

L’esposizione universale di Roma vuole essere la con- 
sacrazione dello sforzo che tutte le genti civili fanno sul cam- 
mino del progresso, non soltanto materiale. Ogni Italiano 
deve intendersi, da oggi, personalmente impegnato. La parte 
italiana dell’E. 42 é destinata a rimanere nei secoli, con edifici 
che avranno le proporzioni di San Pietro e del Colosseo. Voi, 
che wvisiterete oggi il terreno delle Tre Fontane, avrete gia 
un’idea della grandiosita delle opere iniziate, le quali, grazie 
al fervore costruttivo di imprenditori e maestranze, ancor 
prima dello scadere dei tre anni saranno compiute. Sono si- 
curo che ne riporterete un’impressione semplicemente entu- 
siasmante. 

Il tutto sara dominato da un gigantesco arco romano. Ci 
piace di vederlo come simbolo delle volonta umane tese nello 
sforzo di realizzare la pace sulle basi durature e veramente 
incrollabili della ‘giustizia, che sa conciliare le sue leggi 
eterne con quelle della vita. 
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post-war policy of France and England. — Withdrawal from the Anglo-German Naval Agree 


English 


policy of encirclement. — The cancellation of the Germano-Polish Agreement owing to its one-sided violation by Poland. 


Reply to Roosevelt’s message of April 15th, 1939+ 


Members of the German Reichstag ! 

The President of the United States of America has 
addressed a telegram to me, with the curious contents of 
which you are already familiar. Before I, the addressee, 
actually received this document, the rest of the world had 
already been informed of it by radio and newspaper reports ; 
and numerous comments in the organs of the democratic 
world press had already graciously explained to us that this 
telegram was a very skilful, tactical document, designed to 
fix upon the States in which the people govern the respon- 
sibility for the warlike measures adopted by the plutocratic 
countries. In view of these facts, I decided to summon the 
German Reichstag so that you, Gentlemen, might have an 
opportunity of hearing my answer first and of either con- 
firming that answer or rejecting it. 

But in addition I considered it desirable to keep to the 
method of procedure initiated by President Roosevelt and 
on my part to inform the rest of the world, by our own 
methods, of my answer. 


THE SOLE TASK OF MY LIFE AND THE ONE AIM AND 
OBJECT OF MY ACTIONS: 

The restoration of violated justice and the liberation of Ger- 

many from Versailles without war and bloodshed and without 
violation of foreign rights. 


But I should like also to take this opportunity of giving 
expression to the feelings with which the tremendous his- 
torical happenings of the month of March inspire me. I 
can give vent to my deepest feelings only in the form of 
humble thanks to Providence, which called me and enabled 
me, once an unknown soldier of the Great War, to rise to 
be the leader of my beloved people. Providence caused me 
to find the way to free our people from its deepest misery 
without blood-shed, and to lead it upwards once more. Pro- 
vidence has granted that I might fulfil my life’s task—to 
raise my German people up out of the depth of defeat and 
to liberate it from the bonds of the most infamous dictate 
of all times. 

For this alone has been the aim of my actions. Since the 
day on which I entered politics I have lived for no other 
idea than that of winning back the freedom of the German 
nation, restoring the power and strength of the Reich, over- 


1 For text of the message see page 203. 
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isolation from the rest of the world, and safeguarding the 
maintenance of its independent economic and political exist- 
ence. : 

I have worked only to restore that which others once broke 
by force, I have desired only to make good that which satanic 
malice or human unreason destroyed or demolished. I have 
therefore taken no step which violated the rights of others, 
but have only restored that justice which was violated twenty 
years ago. The present Greater German Reich contains no 
territory which was not from the earliest times a part of this 
Reich, bound up with it or subject to its sovereignty. 

Long before an American Continent had been settled— 
or even discovered—by white people, this Reich existed, not 
merely in its present extent, but with the addition of many 
regions and provinces which have since been lost. 


THE VERSAILLES DOCUMENT OF REVENGE 
Its authors and their motives. The swindle perpetrated against 
millions of fighters. 


Twenty-one years ago, when the bloodshed of the War 
came to an end, millions of minds were filled with the ardent 
hope that a peace of reason and justice would reward and 
bless the nations which had been visited by the fearful 
scourge of the Great War. I say “reward”, for all these 
men and women—whatever the conclusions arrived at by 
the historians—bore no responsibility for these fearful 
happenings. And if in some countries there are still politi- 
cians who, even at that time, could be charged with the res- 
ponsibility for this, the most atrocious massacre of all time, 
yet the vast numbers of combatant soldiers of every coun- 
try and nation were at the most deserving of pity, but by 
no means guilty. I myself—-as you know—had never played 
any part in politics before the War, and only, like millions 
of others, performed such duties as fell to me as a decent 
citizen and soldier. It was therefore with an absolutely clear 
conscience that I was able to take up the cause of the free- 
dom and future of my people, both during and after the War. 
And I can therefore speak in the name of millions and mil- 
lions of others equally blameless when I declare that all 
those who had only fought for their nation in the loyal ful- 
filment of their duty were entitled to a peace of reason and 
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justice, so that mankind might at last set to work to make 
good by joint effort the losses which all had suffered. 


But the millions were cheated of this peace; for not 
only did the German people or the other people fighting on 
our side suffer through the Peace Treaties, but these treaties 
also had an annihilating effect on the victor countries. 


For the first time it appeared as a misfortune that poli- 
tics shouldbe controlled by men who had not fought in the 
war. The feeling of hatred was unknown to the soldiers, 
but not to those elderly politicians who had carefully pre- 
served their own precious lives from the horror of war, and 
who now descended upon humanity in the guise of insane 
spirits of revenge. Hatred, malice and unreason were the 
intellectual forbears of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Living space and States with a history going back a 
thousand years were arbitrarily broken up and dissolved. 
Men who had belonged together from time immemorial were 
torn asunder and economic conditions of life ignored, while 
the peoples themselves were converted into victors and van- 
quished, into masters possessing all rights and slaves pos- 
sessing none. This document of Versailles has fortunately 
been set down in black and white for later generations, for 
otherwise it would later be regarded as a fabulous product 
of a wild and morbid fantasy. 


Nearly 115 million people were robbed of their right of 
self-determination, not by the victorious soldiers, but by 
mad politicians, and arbitrarily removed from old communi- 
ties and made part of new ones without any regard for 
blood, origin, reason and the economic conditions of life. 


Through at that time the statesmen were able to destroy 
a great many things, there was one fact that could not be 
eliminated :—the gigantic mass of people living in Central 
Europe which, crowded together in a confined space, can 
only ensure its daily bread by the most intensive work and 
consequently the most perfect order. 


But what did these statesmen of the so-called democratic 
empires know of these problems? A crowd of the most 
stupid and ignorant people was let loose on humanity. In 
districts in which about 140 people have to gain a livelihood 
per square kilometre, they simply destroyed the order, which 
had been built up over nearly 2000 years of historical 
development, and created disorder, without themselves being 
able or willing to solve the problems confronting the com- 
munal life of these people—for which, moreover, as dictators 
of the new world order, they had at that time undertaken 
responsibility. 

However, when this new world order turned out to be 
a catastrophe, the democratic peace dictators of American 
and European origin were so cowardly that none of them 
ventured to take the responsibility for what occurred. 


Each put the blame on the others, thus endeavouring to 
save himself from the judgement of history. The victims 
of their hatred and unreason were unfortunately not in a 
position to share in this escape with those who had injured 
them. ( 


THE RESULTS OF THE WRETCHED PEACE OF 1919 


It is impossible to enumerate the stages of the suffering 
of our own people. Robbed of the whole of its colonial 
possessions, deprived of all its financial ressources, plunder- 
ed by so-called reparations, and thus impoverished, our 
nation entered upon the blackest period of its national mis- 
fortune. And let it be noted that this was not National- 
Socialist Germany, but democratic Germany—the Germany 
which was weak enough to trust for a single moment the 
promises of democratic statesmen. 


The misery resulting therefrom and the continuous want 
began to bring our nation politically to despair. The most 
decent and industrious people of Central Europe thought that 
they could see the possibility of deliverance in the complete 
destruction of the order which appeared to have become a 
curse. Jewish parasites on the one hand plundered the nation 
ruthlessly and on the other hand incited the people who had 
been reduced to misery. As the misfortune of our nation be- 


came the one aim and object of this race, it was possible to 
breed among the growing army of unemployed suitable ele- 
ments for the Bolshevik revolution. 


The decay oj political order and the confusion of public 
opinion by the irresponsible Jewish press led to ever more 
violent shocks to economic life and consequently to increas- 
ing misery and to greater readiness to absorb subversive 
Bolshevik ideas. The army of the Jewish world revolution, 
as the army of unemployed was called, finally rose to nearly 
seven million. Germany had never known this state of 
affairs before. In the living space of the great German 
people and of the old Habsburg State belonging to it, despite 
all the difficulties of the struggle for existence involved by 
the excessive density of population, economic life had not 
become more uncertain in the course of time, but on the 
contrary more and more secure. Industry and diligence, 
great thrift and the love of scrupulous order, through they 
did not enable the people in this territory to accumulate 
excessive riches, did at any rate ensure them against ab- 
ject misery. 

The results of the wretched peace forced upon them by the 
democratic dictators were thus all the more terrible for these 
people who were damned at Versailles. Today we know the 
reason for this frigthful outcome of the Great War. Firstly 
it was the greed for spoil. That which is seldom of value in 
the life of the individual could, they believed, be enlarged 
a million-fold and be represented to mankind as a _ useful 
experiment. If great nations are plundered and the utmost 
squeezed out of them, it will then be possible to live a life 
of carefree idleness. Such was the opinion of these economic 
dilettanti. 


To that end 


1. the States themselves had to be dismembered. Ger- 
many had to be deprived of her colonial possessions, although 
they were without any value to the world democracies; the 
most important districts yielding raw-materials had to be 
invaded and—if necessary—placed under the influence of 
the democracies, and above all 

2. the unfortunate victims of that democratic ill-treat- 
ment of nations and individuals had to be prevented from 
ever recovering, let alone rising against their oppressors. 

Thus was concocted the devilish plan to burden genera- 
tions with the curse of those dictates. For 60, 70, or 100 
years Germany was to pay sums so exorbitant that the 
question how they were actually to be raised could only 
remain a mystery to all concerned. It would have been 
absolutely impossible to raise such sums in gold, foreign 
currency, or by way of regular payments in kind, without 
the deluded collectors of this tribute perishing as well. 

As a matter of fact these democratic peace-dictators 
thoroughly destroyed world economy with their Versailles — 
madness. Their senseless dismemberment of peoples and 
States led to the destruction of common production and trade 
interests which had become well established in the course of 
hundreds of years, and thus to inevitable autarchic tendencies 
and thereby to the extinction of the general conditions of 
world economy, which had hitherto existed. 

When, twenty years ago, I signed my name in the book 
of political life as the seventh member of the then German 
Workers’ Party at Munich, I saw the results of that decay 
all around me. The worst of it—as I have already emphasiz- 
ed—was the utter despair of the masses, the disappearance 
among the educated classes of all confidence in human 
reason, let alone justice, and at the same time a predomin- 
ance of brutal selfishness in all creatures so disposed. 


GERMANY’S FOREIGN POLITICAL AIMS 
The revival of the Reich. The realization of the right of self- 
determination. Limits of revision. National claims, political 
facts and European interests. 


The extent to which in the course of nearly twenty years, — 
I have been able once more to mould a nation from such 
chaotic disorganization into an organic whole and to estab- 
lish a new order, is already part of German history. 


ts 


What I intend to propound before you today by way of 
introduction is above all the purport of my intentions with 
regard to foreign policy and their realization. 


One of the most shameful acts of oppression ever committ- 
ed is the dismemberment of the German nation and the 
political disintegration of her living space—which has, after 
all, been hers for thousands of years—provided for in the 
Dictate of Versailles. 

I have never, Gentlemen, sought to disguise the fact that 
it is scarcely possible anywhere in Europe to arrive at a 
settlement of State and national boundaries, which would be 
satisfactory in every way. On the one hand the migration of 
peoples which has gradually come to a standstill during the 
last few centuries, and the formation of large communities 
on the other hand have brought about a situation which, 
whatever way they look at it, must necessarily be considered 
unsatisfactory by those concerned. It was, however, precisely 
the way in which these national and political developments 
were gradually stabilized in the last century which led many 
to consider themselves justified in cherishing the hope that 
in the end a compromise would be found between respect 
for the national life of the various European peoples and 
the recognition of established political structures—a com- 
promise by which, without destroying the political order in 
Europe and with it the existing economic basis, nationalities 
could nevertheless be preserved. 


These hopes were destroyed by the Great War. The 
Peace Dictate of Versailles did justice neither to the one 
principle nor to the other. Neither the right of self-deter- 
mination nor yet the political—let alone the economic— 
necessities and conditions for European development were 
respected. Nevertheless I never left any doubt that—as I 
have already emphasized—even a revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles would also find its limit somewhere, and I have 
always said so with the utmost frankness—not for any tac- 
tical reasons but from my innermost conviction. 


As the national leader of the German people, I have 
always clearly stated that, whereever the higher interests 
of the European comity were at stake, national interests 
must, if necessary, be relegated to second place in certain 
cases. As I have already emphasized—this is not for tacti- 
eal reasons; for I have always made it clear that I am 
absolutely in earnest in this attitude of mine. For quite a 
number of territories which might possibly be disputed I 
have therefore come ito final decisions which I have pro- 
claimed not only to the outside world, but also to my own 
people, and I have seen to it that they were respected. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE 
No territorial claims after the reincorporation of the Saar 
Territory. Relinquishment of Alsace-Lorraine. Not fear, but- 
political sense. 


_ I have not, as France did in 1870-71, described the session 
of Alsace-Lorraine as intolerable for the future, but I 
have here drawn a difference -between the Saar Territory 
and these two former imperial provinces, and I have never 
changed my attitude nor will I ever do so. I have not 
allowed this attitude to be modified or jeopardized inside 
the country on any occasion, either in the press or in any 
other way. The return of the Saar Territory has done away 
with all territorial problems in Europe between France and 
Germany. 

I have, however, always regarded it as regrettable that 
French statesmen should take this attitude for granted. This 
is however not the way to look at the matter. It was not 
for fear of France that I preached this attitude. As a for- 
mer soldier I see no reason whatever for such fear. 
Moreover as regards the Saar Territory I made it quite clear 
that we would not countenance any refusal to return it to 
Germany. No, I have adopted this attitude to France as 
the expression of my appreciation of the necessity of some- 


_ how attaining peace in Europe, instead of sowing the seed 
_ of continual uncertainty and even tension by making unli- 


mited demands and continually asking for revision. If this 
tension has nevertheless now arisen, the responsibility does 
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not lie with Germany but with those international elements 
which systematically produce such tension in order to serve 
their capitalist interests. 


_...BINDING DECLARATIONS TO OTHER STATES 


I have made binding declarations to a large number of 
States. 

None of these States can complain that even a trace of 
a demand contrary thereto has ever been made to them 
by Germany. None of the Scandinavian statesmen, for 
example, can contend that a request has ever been put to 
them by the German Government or by German public opi- 
nion, which was incompatibie with the sovereignty and 
integrity of their State. 


I was pleased that a number of European States availed 
themselves of these declarations by the German Government 
to express and emphasize their desire also for absolute neu- 
trality. This applies to Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Denmark, etc. I have already mentioned France. I need 
not mention Italy, with whom we are united in the deepest 
and closest friendship, or Hungary and Yugoslavia, with 
whom we as neighbours have the good fortune to be on 
very friendly terms. On the other hand, I have left no 
doubt from the first moment of my political activity, that 
there existed other circumstances which represented such a 
base and gross violation of the right of self-determination 
of our people that we can never accept or endorse them. 


I have never written a single line or made a single speech 
displaying a different attitude towards the above-mentioned 
States. On the other hand with reference to the other cases 
I have never written a single line or made a single speech 
in which I have expressed any attitude contrary to my 
actions. 


THE RETURN HOME OF THE OSTMARK AND THE 
NEW ORDER IN CENTRAL EUROPE 
Outworn Versailles Constructions. The restoration of the 
right of self-determination and of order and peace in Central 
Europe. 


AUSTRIA 

The oldest Eastern March of the German people was 
once the buttress of the German nation on the south-east of 
the Reich. The Germans of this country are descended from 
settlers from all the German tribes, though the Bavarian 
tribe contributed the major portion. Later this Ostmark 
became the crown lands and the nucleus of a five-century 
old German Empire, with Vienna as the capital of the Ger- 
man Empire of that period. This German Reich was finally 
broken up in the course of a gradual dissolution by Napo- 
leon the Corsican but continued to exist as a German Fede- 
ration, and not so jong ago fought and suffered in the com- 
mon cause in the greatest war of all time, in unity of national 
feeling though there was no longer indvided political alle- 
giance. I myself am a child of this Ostmark. 


Not only was the Germun Reich destroyed and Austria 
split up into its component parts by the criminals of Ver- 
sailles, but Germans were forbidden to acknowledge that 
community which they had confessed for more than a 
thousand years. I have always regarded the elimination of 
this state of affairs as the highest and most sacred task of my 
life. I have never failed to proclaim this determination and 
I have always been resolved to realize these ideas, which 
haunted me day and night. 


I should have sinned against my call by Providence, had 
I failed in my endeavour to bring my native country 
and my German people of the Ostmark back to the Reich 
and thus to the community of the German people. 

In doing so, moreover, I have wiped out the most 
disgraceful side of the Treaty of Versailles. I have once more 
established the right of self-determination of 7 % million 
Germans and remedied the democratic wrong done to these 
7% millions. I removed the ban which prevented them 
from voting on their own fate, and carried out this vote 
before the whole world. The result was not only what I 
had expected, but also precisely what had been anticipated 
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by the Versailles democratic oppressors of peoples. Or why 
did they forbid the plebiscite on the question of Anschluss ? 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The dissolution and its reasons. The violation of the right of 
self-determination and return of the Sudeten Germans. Vassal 
of the European democracies and bastion against Germany, 
Pierre Cot’s aerodrome for landing and taking-off of bom- 
bers. Bolshevism’s bridge into Europe. 


When in the course of the migrations of the peoples 
Germanic tribes began, for reasons inexplicable to us, to 
migrate out of the territory which is today Bohemia and 
Moravia, a foreign Slav people made its way into this terri- 
tory and made a place for itself between the remaining 
Germans. Since that time the living space of this Slav 
people has been enclosed in the form of a horseshoe by 
Germans. From an economic point of view an independant 
existence is in the long run impossible for these countries 
except on the basis of a relationship with the German nation 
and German economy. But apart from this, nearly four 
million Germans lived in this territory of Bohemia and 
Moravia. A policy of national annihilation which set in 
especially after the Treaty of Versailles, under pressure of 
the Czech majority, combined with economic conditions and 
the rising tide of distress, led to emigration of these German 
elements, so that the Germans left in the territory were 
reduced to approximately 3.7 million. The population of 
the fringe of the territory is uniformly German, but there 
are also large German linguistic enclaves in the interior. 
The Czech nation is in its origins foreign to us. But in the 
thousand years in which the two peoples have lived side 
by side, Czech culture has in the main been formed and 
moulded by German influences. Czech economy owes its 
existence to the fact of having been part of the great Ger- 
man economic system. The capital of this country was for 
a time a German Imperial City, and it contains the oldest 
German University. Numerous cathedrals, town halls and 
palaces of the nobility and bourgeoisie bear witness to the 
influence of German culture. The Czech people itself has 
in the course of centuries alternated between close and more 
distant contacts with the German people. Every close con- 
tact resulted in a period in which both the German and the 
Czech nations flourished, every estrangement was calamitous 
in its consequences. 


We are familiar with the merits and qualities of the 
German people. But the Czech nation, with the sum total 
of its skill and ability, its industry, its diligence, its love 
of its native soil and of its own national heritage, also 
deserves our respect. There were in actual fact periods in 
which this mutual respect for the qualities of the other 
nation was a matter of course. 


The democratic peace-makers of Versailles can take the 
credit for having assigned to this Czech people the special 
réle of a satellite State, capable oj being used against 
Germany. 

For this purpose they arbitrarily adjudicated foreign 
national property to the Czech State, which was utterly 
incapable of survival on the strength of the Czech national 
unit alone; that is, they did violence to other nationalities 
in order to give security to a State which was to incorporate 
a latent threat to the German nation in Central Europe. 
For this State, in which the so-called predominant national 
element was actually in a minority, could be maintained 
only by means of a brutal assault on the national units which 
formed the major part of the population. 

This assault was possible only in so far as protection and 
assistance was granted by the European democracies. This 
assistance could naturally be expected only on condition 
that this State was prepared loyally to adopt and play the 
role which it had been assigned at birth. 

This réle was simply to prevent the consolidation of 
Central Europe, to provide a bridge into Europe for 
Bolshevik aggression, and above all to act as a mercenary of 
the European democracies against Germany. Everything else 
followed automatically. 


The more this State tried to fulfil the task it had been 
set, the greater was the resistance put up by the national 
minorities. And the greater the resistance, the more neces- 
sary it became to resort to oppression. This inevitable 
hardening of the internal antitheses led in its turn to an 
increased dependence on the democratic European founders 
and benefactors of the State, for they alone were in a posi- 
tion to maintain in the long run the economic existence of 
this unnatural and artificial creation. 


Germany was primarily interested in one thing only, and 
that was to liberate the nearly four million Germans in this 
country from their unbearable situation and to make it 
possible for them to return to their home country and to the 
thousand-year-old Reich. 


It was only natural that this problem should have imme- 
diately brought up all the other aspects of the nationalities 
problem. It was however natural that the removal of the 
different national groups should deprive what was left of 
the State of all capacity to survive—a fact of which the foun- 
ders of the State had been well aware when they planned 
it at Versailles, since it was for this very reason that they 
decided to do violence to the other minorities and forced 
these against their will to become part of this amateurishly 
constructed State. 


I have likewise never left any doubt about my opinion 
and attitude. It is true that, as long as Germany herself was 
powerless and defenceless, this oppression of nearly four 
million Germans could be carried out without the Reich 
offering any practical resistance, but only some one who was 
a child in politics could have believed that the German nation 
would remain for ever in the state it was in in 1919. Only 
so long as the international traitors supported from abroad 
governed the German State could people rely on these dis- 
graceful conditions being pstiently endured. From the mo- 
ment when, after the victory of National Socialism, these 
traitors had to transfer their domicile to the place whence 
they had received their subsidies, the solution of this problem 
was only a question of time. 

Moreover it was exclusively a question affecting the 
nationalities concerned, not one concerning Western Europe. 

It was certainly understandable that Western Europe was 
interested in the artificial State brought into being in its 
interests. But that the nationalities surrounding this State 
should regard this interest as a determining factor for them 
was a false conclusion which was perhaps regrettable for 
many. 

In so far as this interest was directed only to the financial 
establishment of this State, Germany could have had nothing 
to say, if this financial interest had not been subjected 
exclusively to the political aims of the democracies. The 
financial assistance to this State was governed by one con- 
sideration only, namely, the creation of a military State 
armed to the teeth with a view to forming a bastion extending 
into the German Reich, which promised to be a starting- 
point for military operations in connection with invasions of 
the Reich from the West, or at any rate an air base of 
undoubted value. What was expected from this State is 
shown most clearly by the remark of the French Air Minister, 
M. Pierre Cot, who calmly stated that the duty of this State, 
in the case of any conflict, was to be an aerodrome for the 
landing and taking-off of bombers, from which it would be 
possible to destroy the most important German industrial 
centres in a few hours. 


THE GERMAN DECISION 
Historic and future relations between Germans and Czechs. 
Benes’ roll and the ‘German mobilization’ of May 21st, 1938. 
The completion of the Western fortifications. The inter- 
national agitation and the prevention of catastrophe. 


It is therefore comprehensible that the German Govern- 
ment in their turn decided to destroy this aerodrome for 
bombing planes. They did not come to this decision out of 
hatred for the Czech people—quite the contrary: in the 
course of the thousand years during which the German and 
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Czech people had lived together there had often been periods 
of close cooperation lasting hundreds of years, though 
between these, it is true, there were short periods of tension. 

In such periods of tension the passions of the people 
struggling together in the front-line trenches of the national 
position can very easily dim the sentiment of justice and 
thus produce a false general impression. This is a feature 
of every war. In the long periods of harmonions co-existence 
however the two peoples agreed that they were both entitled 
to advance a sacred claim to consideration and respect for 
their national cultures. 

But in these years of struggle my own attitude towards 
the Czech people was ever that not only of the guardian of 
a one-sided national and Reich interest but also of a respecter 
of the Czech people. One thing is certain: if the democratic 
midwives of this State had succeeded in attaining their 
ultimate goal, the German Reich would certainly not have 
been destroyed, although we might have sustained heavy 
losses. No! The Czech people, by reason of its size and 
position, would presumably have had to put up with much 
more dreadful and—I am convinced—catastrophic conse- 
quences. 

I feel happy that it has proved possible, even to the 
annoyance of democratic interests, to avoid this catastrophe in 
Central Europe thanks to our own moderation and also to 
the good judgement of the Czech people. 


That which the best and wisest Czechs have struggled 
for decades to attain is as a matter of course granted to this 
people in the National-Socialist German Reich, namely, the 
right to their own nationality, the right to foster this 
nationality and to live it. 


National-Socialist Germany has no notion of ever 
betraying the racial principles of which we are proud. They 
will be beneficial not only to the German nation, but to the 
Czech people as well. But we do demand the recognition of a 
historical necessity and of an economic exigency in which 
we all find ourselves. 


When I announced the solution of this problem in the 
Reichstag on February 22nd, 1938, I was convinced that I was 
obeying a Central European necessity. As late as March 1938 
I believed that by means of a gradual evolution it might 
prove possible to solve the problem of minorities in this State 
and sooner or later by mutual cooperation to achieve a com- 
mon platform which would be advantageous to all interests 
concerned, politically as well as economically. It was not 
until M. Benes, who was as completely in the hands of his 
democratic-international financiers, turned the problem into 
a military one and unleashed a wave of suppression over the 
Germans, at the same time attempting by that mobilization 
of which you all know to inflict an international defeat upon 
the German State and to damage its prestige, that it became 
clear to me that a solution by these means was no longer 
possible. For the false report of a German mobilization was 
quite obviously inspired from abroad and suggested to the 
Czechs in order to cause the German Reich such a loss of 
prestige. 

I do not need to repeat that in May of the past year 
Germany had not mobilized one single man, although we 
were all of the opinion that Herr Schuschnigg’s fate should 
have shown all others the advisability of working for mutual 
understanding by means of a juster treatment of national 
minorities. I for my part was at any rate prepared to attempt 
such a peaceful development with patience and, if need be, 
over a period of years. 

It was precisely this peaceful solution however which was 
a thorn in the flesh of the agitators in the democracies. They 
hate us Germans, and would prefer to exterminate us 
completely. What do the Czechs mean to them? They are 
nothing but a means to an end. What do they care for the 
fate of a small and valiant nation? Why should they worry 
about the lives of hundreds of thousands of brave soldiers 
who would have been sacrificed for their policy ? 

These Western European peacemongers were not con- 
cerned to work for peace but to cause bloodshed, so as in 


this way to set the nations against one another and thus cause 
still more blood to flow. For this reason they invented 
the story of German mobilization and humbugged Prague 
public opinion with it. It was intended to provide an excuse 
for the Czech mobilization. And then by this means they 
hoped to be able to exert the desired military pressure on the 
elections in the Sudetenland, which could no longer be 
avoided. 


According to their view there remained only two alter- 
natives for Germany : either acceptance of this Czech mobili- 
zation and with a disgraceful blow to her prestige, or the 
settling of accounts with Czecho-Slovakia, a bloody war, and 
thus perhaps the possibility of mobilizing the nations of 
Western Europe, who had no interest in these matters, there- 
by involving them in the inevitabale bloodlust, so as to im- 
merse humanity in a new catastrophe in which some would 
have the honour of losing their lives, and others the pleasure 
of making war profits. 


You are acquainted, Gentlemen, with the decisions I made 
at the time :— 


1. The solution of this question, and what is more by 
October 2nd, 1938, at the latest ; 


2. The preparation of this solution with all the means 
necessary to leave no doubt that any attempt at interven- 
tion would be met by the united force of the whole nation. 


It was at his juncture that I decreed and ordered the 
completion of the Western fortifications. On September 25th, 
1938, they were already in such a condition that their 
power of resistance was 30 to 40 times as great as that of 
the old Siegfried Line in the Great War. They have now 
been practically completed and are at the present moment 
being extended by the new lines outside Aachen and Saar- 
briicken which I ordered later. These too are very largely 
ready for defence. In view of the condition of these, the 
greatest fortifications ever constructed, the German nation 
may feel perfectly assured that no power in this world will 
ever succeed in breaking through this front. 


When the first provocative attempt utilizing the Czech 
mobilization had failed to lead tto the desired result, there 
then set in the second phase, in which the tendency of this 
affair, which concerned Central Europe alone, became all 
the more obvious. 


MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MUNICH AND THE 
VIENNA AWARD 


If the cry of “Never another Munich!” is raised in the 
world today, this simply confirms the fact that the peaceful 
solution of the problem appeared to those warmongers to be 
the most fatal thing that ever happened. They are sorry no 
blood was shed—not their blood, of course: for these agi- 
tators are, of course, never to be found where shots are 
being fired, but only where money is being made! No, the 
blood is that of many nameless soldiers. Moreover there 
would have been no necessity for the Munich Conference, 
for that Conference was only held because the countries 
which had at first incited those concerned to resist at all 
costs, later on, when the situation pressed for a solution in 
one way or another, were compelled to try and secure for 
themselves a more or less respectable retreat; for without 
Munich, that is to say without the interference of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, a solution of the entire problem— 
if it had ever grown so acute—would very likely have been 
the easiest thing in the world. 


The decision of Munich led to the following result :— 


1. The return of the most essential parts of the German 
border settlements in Bohemia and Moravia to the Reich. 


2. The keeping open of the possibility of a solution of 
the other problems of that State, ie., a return or separation 
of the existing Hungarian and Slovak minorities. 


3. There still remained the question of guarantees. As 
far as Germany and Italy were concerned, the guarantee of 
this State had from the first been made dependent upon tthe 
consent of all interested parties bordering on Czecho-Slova- 
kia, that is to say the guarantee was coupled with the actual 
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solution of problems concerning the parties mentioned, which 
were still unsolved. The following problems were still left 
open :— 

1. The return of the Magyar districts to Hungary ; 

2. The return of the Polish districts to Poland ; 

3. The solution of the Slovak question ; 

4. The solution of the Ukrainian question. 


As you know, the negotiations between Hungary and 
Czecho-Slovakia had scarcely begun, when both the Czecho- 
Siovak and the Hungarian negotiators requested Germany 
and Italy, the country which stands side by side with Ger- 
many, to act as arbitrators in defining the new frontiers 
’ between Slovakia, the Carpatho-Ukraine and Hungary. The 
countries concerned made no use themselves of the possibi- 
lity of appealing to the four Powers: on the contrary, they 
expressly renounced this possibility—that is, they declined it. 

And this was only natural. All the people living in this 
territory desired peace and quiet. Italy and Germany were 
prepared to answer the call. Neither England nor France 
raised any objection to this arrangement, which constituted 
a formal departure from the Munich Agreement, nor was it 
possible for them to do so; it would have been madness for 
Paris or London to have protested against an action on the 
part of Germany or Italy, which had been undertaken solely 
at the request of the countries concerned. 

The decision arrived at by Germany and Italy proved— 
as always in such cases—entirely satisfactory to neither party. 
From the very beginning the difficulty was that it had to be 
voluntarily accepted by both parties. Thus when the decision 
came to be put into effect, violent protests were raised 
shortly after acceptance by two States. Hungary, prompted 
by general and particular interests, demanded the Carpatho- 
Ukraine, while Poland demanded a direct means of communi- 
cation with Hungary. It was clear that, in such circumstances, 
even the remnant of the State which Versailles has brought 
into being was doomed to extinction. 


THE END OF WHAT REMAINED OF THE CZECH 
STATE 
Not contrary to Munich and the agreements with Chamber- 
lain. Fruitless German warnings to Czechoslovakia against a 
reversion to the old policy. Czechoslovakia’s immense arsenal 
a danger for Germany and Europe and its elimination. 


It was a fact that perhaps only one single State was 
interested in the preservation of the status quo’; namely 
Rumania. The man best authorized to speak on behalf of 
that country told me personally how desirable it would be 
to have a direct line of communication with Germany via 
the Ukraine and Slovakia. I mention this as an illustration 
of the feeling of being menaced by Germany from which the 
Rumanian Government—according to the American clair- 
voyants —are supposed to be suffering. It was now clear 
that it could not be Germany’s task permanently to oppose 
a development or actually to fight for the maintenance of 
a State of affairs for which we could never have accepted 
responsibility. 

The stage was thus reached at which in the name of the 
German Government I decided to make a declaration to the 
effect that we had no intention of any longer incurring the 
reprobation of opposing the common wishes of Poland and 
Hungary as regards their frontiers, simply in order to keep 
open a road of approach for Germany to Rumania. Since 
moreover the Czech Government resorted once more to its 
old methods, and Slovakia also gave expression to its desire 
for independence, the further existence of the State was out 
of the question. _Czecho-Slovakia as constructed at Versail- 
les had had its day. It broke up, not because. Germany 
desired its break-up, but because in the long run it is impos- 
sible to construct and uphold around the conference table 
artificial States which are incapable of survival. 

Consequently, in reply to a question regarding the 
guarantee, which was submitted by England and France a 
few days before the dissolution of this State, Germany refused 


this guarantee, since all the conditions for it laid down at 
Munich were lacking. On the contrary, when, after the whole 
structure of the State had begun to break up and had in 
practice already broken up, the German Government finally 
decided also to intervene, it did this only in fulfilment of an 
obvious duty. 

For the following point should be noted: on the occasion 
of the first visit of the Czech Foreign Minister, M. Chval- 
kovsky, in Munich, the German Government plainly 
expressed their views on the future of Czecho-Slovakia. I 
myself assured M. Chvalkovsky on that occasion that, pro- 
vided loyal treatment was meted out to the large German 
minorities remaining in the Czech territory, and provided a 
general appeasement of the whole State was attained, we 
would guarantee a loyal attitude on the part of Germany 
and would for our part place no obstacles in the way of the 
State. 

But I also made it clear beyond all doubt that, if the 
Czechs were to take any steps in line with the political 
tendencies of Dr. Benes, the former President, Germany 
would not put up with a development along such lines, but 
would stifle it in the bud. I also pointed out at that time 
that the maintenance of such a tremendous military arsenal 
in Central Europe for no reason or purpose could only be 
regarded as a focus of danger. 

Later developments proved how justified my warning had 
been. A continuous and rising tide of underground propa- 
ganda and a gradual tendency on the part of Czech news- 
papers to relapse into the old style of writing made it finally 
clear even to the greatest simpleton that the old sate of affairs 
would soon be restored. The danger of a military conflict 
was all the greater as there was always the possibility that 
some madmen might get control of the vast stores of muni- 
tions. This involved the danger of immense explosions. As 
a proof of this I cannot refrain, Gentlemen, from giving you 
an idea of the truly gigantic figures of this international store 
of explosives in Central Europe. Since the occupation of this 
territory, the following have been confiscated and placed in 
safe keepin :— 


A. Air Force 

1. Aeroplanes. . .- . 1,582 
2. Anti-Aircraft Guns 501 
B. Army g 

1. Guns (light and heavy) . 2,175 
2. Trench mortars (Minenwerfer) 185 
3. Tanks 469 
4. Machine guns 43,876 
5. Automatic pistols 114,000 
6. Rifles 1,090,000 


C. Ammunition 
1. Infantry ammunition over 1,000,000,000 
| rounds 


2. Shells and gas ammunition over 3,000,000 
\ rounds 


D. Other implements of war of all kinds, e.g. : 
Bridge-building equipment, Aircraft detectors, Search-. 
lights, Measuring instruments, Motor vehicles and Special 
motor vehicles—all in vast quantities ! 3 


I believe that it is a blessing for millions and millions of 
people that I, thanks to the last minute insight of responsible 
men on the other side, succeeded in averting such an explo-. 
sion, and found a solution which I am convinced has finally 
eliminated this problem as a source of danger in Central 
Europe. 

The contention that this solution is contrary to the Munich 
Agreement can be neither supported nor confirmed. This— 
Agreement could under no circumstances be regarded as 
final, as it admitted that other problems required and 
remained to be solved. We cannot really be reproached for 
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the fact that the parties concerned—and this is the deciding 
factor—did not turn to the four Powers, bu only to Italy and 
Germany; nor yet for the fact that the State as such finally 
split up and there was consequently no longer any Czecho- 
Slovakia. It was understandable that long after the ethno- 
graphic principle had become inapplicable Germany should 
have taken under her protection her interests dating back a 


thousand years, which are not only of a political but also of 


an economic nature. 

The future will show whether the solution which Ger- 
many has found is right or wrong. One thing is certain 
however: namely that the solution is not subject to English 
supervision or criticism. 

For Bohemia and Moravia, as the remnants of jormer 
Czecho-Slovakia, have no further connection whatever with 
the Munich Agreement. 

Just as English measures in, say Northern Ireland, whe- 
ther right or wrong, are not subject to German supervision 
or criticism, this is also the case with these old German Hlec- 
torates. 

I entirely fail to understand how the Agreement reached 
between Mr. Chamberlain and myself at Munich can refer 
to this case, for the case of Czecho-Slovakia was settled in 
the Munich Protocol of the four Powers in so far as it could 
be settled at all at that time. Apart from this, it was pro- 
vided that, if the interested parties should fail to come to 
an agreement, they should be entitled to appeal to the four 
Powers, who had agreed in such a case to meet for further 
consultation after the expiration of three months. 

Now, these interested parties did not appeal to the four 
Powers at all, but only to Germany and Italy. That this 
was fully justified is proved by the fact that neither England 
nor France have raised any objections thereto, but have 
themselves accepted the decision given by Germany = and 
Italy. 

No, the agreement reached between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Myself did not relate to this problem, but exclusively to 
questions concerning the relations between England and Ger- 
many. This is clearly shown by the fact that such questions 
are to be treated in future in the spirit of the Munich Agree- 
ment and of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement: that is, 
in a friendly spirit, by way of consultation. If, however, 
this agreement were to be applied to every future German 
activity of a political nature, England too should not take 
any step, whether in Palestine or elsewhere, without first 
consulting Germany. It is obvious that we do not expect 
this, and we likewise refuse to gratify any similar expecta- 
tion of us. Now if Mr. Chamberlain concludes from this that 
the Munich Agreement has become invalid because we have 
broken it, I will note this view and draw the necessary con- 
clusions.. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 
Desire for Anglo-German friendship and cooperation and its 
conditions. British World Empire and German People’s Em- 
pire. London’s change of course and its consequences. End 
of Naval Agreement of June 18th, 1935 and readiness for new 
negotiations 


During the whole of my political career, I have always 
stood for the idea of close friendship and collaboration bet- 
ween Germany and England. In my movement I found innu- 
merable others of like mind. Perhaps they joined me because 
of my attitude in this matter. This desire for Anglo-German 
friendship and cooperation conforms not merely to my sen- 
timents which result from the racial origins of our two peo- 
ples, but also to my realisation of the importancé for the 
whole of mankind of the existence of the British Empire. 


I have never left room for any doubt of my belief that 
the existence of this Empire is an inestimable factor of value 
for the whole of human cultural and economic life. By 
whatever means Great Britain acquired her colonial terri- 
tories—and I know that they were those of force and often 
brutality—nevertheless I am well aware that no other Empire 


has ever come into being in any other way, and that in the 
final resort it is not so much the methods that are taken 
into account in history as success, and not the success of the 
methods as such, but rather the general good which has 
accrued from such methods. Now there is no doubt that the 
Anglo-Saxon people have accomplished colonizing work of 
immeasurable value in the world. For this work I have a 
sincere admiration. The thought of destroying this labour 
would and does appear to me, seen from a higher human 
point of view, as nothing but the effluence of human wanton 
destructiveness. 


This my sincere respect for this achievement does not 
however mean than I will neglect to secure the life of my own 
people. I regard it as impossible ta achieve a lasting friend- 
ship between the German and Anglo-Saxon peoples, if the 
other side does not recognize that there are German as well 
as British interests, that not only is the preservation of the 
British Empire the meaning and purpose of the lives of Bri- 
tishers, but also that for Germans the freedom and preser- 
vation of the German Reich is their life purpose. A genuine, 
lasting friendship between these two nations is only con- 
ceivable on the basis of mutual regard. The English people 
rules a great Empire. It built up this Empire at a time when 
the German people was internally weak. Previously Ger- 
many had been a lgreat Empire. At one time she ruled the 
Occident. In bloody struggles and religious dissensions and 
as a result of internal political disintegration, this empire 
declined in power and greatness and finally fell into a deep 
sleep. But, when this old empire appeared to have reached 
its end, the seeds of its rebirth were already springing up. 
From Brandenburg and Prussia there arose a new Germany, 
the second Reich, and out of it has grown at last the German 
People’s Reich. I hope that all English people understand 
that we do not possess the slightest feeling of inferiority to 
Britishers. Our historical past is too tremendous for that! 


England has given the world many great men, and Ger- 
many no fewer. The severe struggle to maintain the life of 
our people has in the course of 3 centuries cost us a sacrifice 
in lives which, for the defence of the Reich alone, far 
exceeds that which other peoples have had to make in order 
to maintain their existence. 


If Germany, a country that was for ever being attacked, 
was not able to retain her possessions, but was compelled 
to sacrifice many of her provinces, this was due solely to 
her political misdevelopment and resulting impotence! That 
condition has now been overcome. Therefore we Germans 
do not feel that we are in the least inferior to the British 
nation. Our self-esteem is just as great as an Englishman’s 
pride in England. The history of our people over nearly 
two thousand years ean show deeds and occasions enough to 
fill us with sincere pride. 

Now if England cannot appreciate our point of view, but 
thinks perchance that she may regard Germany as a vassal 
State, then our affection and friendship have been offered 
to her in vain. We shall not despair or lose heart on that 
account, but—relying on the consciousness of our own 
strength and on the strength of our friends—we shall then 
find ways and means to secure our independence without 
impairing our dignity. 

I have heard the statement of the British Prime Minister 
to the effect that he is unable to put any trust in German 
assurances. Under these circumstances I regard it as a 
matter of course that we should no longer expect him or the 
British people to accept the implications of a situation which 
is only conceivable in an atmosphere of mutual confidence. 
When Germany became National Socialist and thus paved 
they way for her national resurrection, I made a proposal, in 
pursuance of my unswerving policy of friendship with Eng- 
land on my .own initiative, for a voluntary restriction of 
German naval armaments. That restriction was, however, 
based on one condition: namely, the will and the conviction 
that a war between England and Germany would never 
again be possible. This will and this conviction is still mine 
today. 
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I am, however, now compelled to state that the policy of 
England is both unofficially and officially leaving no doubt 
but that such a conviction is no longer shared in London 
and that, on the contrary, the opinion prevails there that, no 
matter in what conflict Germany might some day be 
entangled, Great Britain would always have to take her 
stand against Germany. Thus a war against Germany is 
taken for granted in that country. I most profoundly regret 
such a development, for the only claim I have ever made, 
and shall continue to make, on England is that for the return 
of our colonies and I always made it perfectly clear that this 
would never become the cause of a military conflict. I have 
always held that the English, to whom those colonies are of 
no value, would one day appreciate the German position and 
would then value German friendship higher than the pos- 
session of territories which, while yielding no real profit 
whatever to them, are of vital importance to Germany. 


Apart from this, however, I have never advanced a claim 
which might any way have interfered with British interests 
or have become a danger to the Empire and thus have 
done any kind of harm to England. I have always kept 
within the bounds of such demands as are intimately con- 
nected with Germany’s living space and thus with the eternal 
property of the German nation. Since England today, both 
through the press and offically, holds the view that Ger- 
many should be opposed under all circumstances and con- 
firm this by the policy of: encirclement known to us, the 
basis for the Naval Treaty has been removed. I have there- 
fore resolved to send today a communication to this effect 
to the British Government. 


This is to us not a matter of practical material importance 
—for I still hope that we shall be able to avoid an arma- 
ments race with England—but an act of self-respect. Should 
the British Government however wish to enter once more 
into negociations with Germany on this problem, no one 
would be happier than I at the prospect of still being able 
to come to a clear and straightforward understanding. 


Moreover, I know my people—and I rely on them. We do 
not want anything that did not formerly belong to us, and 
no State will ever be robbed by us of its property; but 
whoever believes that he is able to attack Germany will find 
himself confronted with a measure of power and resistance 
compared with which that of 1914 was negligible. 


In connection with this, I wish to speak at once of that 
matter which was chosen by the same circles who caused 
the mobilization of Czecho-Slovakia, as a strating-point for a 
new campaign against the Reich. 


GERMANY AND LITHUANIA 
The Memel-German question. The reincorporation of the 
Memelland and future relations with Lithuania. The signi- 
ficance of German economic agreements. 


I have already assured you, Gentlemen, at the beginning 
of my speech, that never, eitehr in the case of Austria or in 
that of Czecho-Slovakia, have I adopted in my political life 
any attitude which is not compatible with the events which 
have now happened. I have therefore always pointed out in 
connection with the problem of the Memel Germans, that this 
question, if it was not solved by Lithuania herself in a 
dignified and generous manner, would one day have to be 
raised by Germany herself. You know that the Memel terri- 
tory was also once torn from the Reich quite arbitrarily by 
the Dictate of Versailles and that finally in the year 1923— 
thatis in a period of absolute peace, this territory was 
occupied by Lithuania and thus more or less confiscated. The 
fate of the Germians there has since then been a real mar- 
tyrdrom. 


In the course of the reincorporation of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia within the framework of the German Reich, I was able 
to come to an agreement with the Lithuanian Government 
which allowed of the return of this territory to Germany 
without any violence or bloodshed. Here again I have not 


demanded one square mile more than what we formerly 
possessed and what was stolen from us. This means that 
only that territory has returned to the German Reich which 
had been torn from us by the madmen who dictated peace 
at Versailles. 


This solution, I am convinced, can only improve the rela- 
tions between Germany and Lithuania, seeing that Germany, 
as our behaviour has proved, has no other interest than to 
live in peace and friendship with this State and to establish 
and foster economic relations with it. In this connection 
I wish to make one point perfectly clear : 


The significance of economic agreements with Germany 
lies not only in the fact that Germany is able as an exporter 
to meet almost all industrial requirements, but that she, as 
a very large consumer, is also a purchaser of numerous pro- 
ducts which alone enable other countries to participate in 
international trade at all. We are interested not only in 
retaining these economic markets, but also and especially 
in cultivating them, because the existence of our people 
depends to a large extent thereon. 


So-called democratic statesmen look upon it as a great 
political achievement to exclude a nation from its markets, 


for instance by means of a boycott, so as, presumably, to 
starve it out. 


I need not assure you that I am convinced that a nation 
would fight rather than starve under such circumstances. 


As far as Germany is concerned, she is in any case 
determined not to allow certain vital markets to be stolen 
from her by terroristic intervention or threats. This, how- 
ever, is not only in our own interests but also in the interest 
of our trade partner. Here, as in every business, it is not a 
one-sided but a mutual relationship. 


How often do we have the pleasure of reading in the 
amateurish economic articles of our democratic newspapers 
that Germany, because she maintains close economic rela- 
tions with a country, makes that country dependent upon 
her. This is sheer hair-raising Jewish nonsense. For if Ger- 
many supplies an agrarian country today with machines and 
receives foodstuffs in payment, the Reich, as consumer of 
foodstuffs, is at least as dependent, if not more dependent, 
on the agrarian country as the latter is dependent on us, from 
whom it receives industrial products in payment. 


GERMANY AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Germany regards the Baltic states as one of its most im- 
portant trade partners. 


And for this reason it is in our interest that these coun- 
tries should lead an independent, ordered national life of 
their own. This is in our opinion the necessary condition for 
that internal economic development which is itself the con- 
dition upon which the exchange of goods depends. I am 
therefore happy that we have been able to dispose also of 
the point in dispute between Lithuania and Germany. For 
this does away with the only obstacle in the way of a policy 
of friendship which can prove its worth—as I am convinced 
it will—not in political compliments, but in practical econo- 
mic measures. The democratic world was, it is true, once 
more extremely sorry that there was no bloodshed—that 
175,000 Germans were able to return to the homeland which 
they loved above everything else, without a few hundred 
thousand others having to be shot for it! 


This grieved the apostles of humanitarianism deca It 
was therefore no wonder that they immediately began to 
look out for new possibilities of bringing about a thorough 
disturbance of the European atmosphere after all. And so, 
as in the case of Czecho-Slovakia, they again resorted to 
the assertion that Germany was taking military steps, 
that is, was supposedly mobilizing. This mobilization was 
said to be directed against Poland. 
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GERMANY AND POLAND 
The Non-Aggression Pact with Pilsudski of January 26th, 
1934. The Unsolved Danzig Question. An Offer and its Refusal. 
The changes in Polish Policy. Lapse of the Non-Aggression 
Pact on account of the Change of Views in Warsaw. Readi-' 
ness for fresh Negotiations. 


There is little to be said as regards German-Polish rela- 
tions. Here too the Peace Treaty of Versailles—of course 
intentionally—inflicted a most severe wound on Germany. 
The strange way in which the Corridor giving Poland access 
to the sea, was marked out was meant above all to prevent 
for all time the establishment of an understanding between 
Poland and Germany. This problem is—as I have already 
stressed—perhaps the most painful of all problems for Ger- 
many. Nevertheless I have never ceased to uphold the view 
that the necessity of free access to the sera for the Polish 
State cannot be ignored, and that as a general principle, 
which also applies to this case, nations which Providence has 
destined or, if you like, condemned to live side by side would 
be well advised not to make life still harder for each other 
artificially and unnecessarily. 


The late Marshal Pilsudski, who was of the same opinion, 
was therefore prepared to go into the question of clarifying 
the atmosphere of German-Polish relations, and finally to 
conclude an Agreement whereby Germany and Poland ex- 
pressed their intention of renouncing war altogether as a 
means of settling the questions which concerned them both. 


This Agreement contained one single exception which 
was in practice conceded to Poland. It was laid down that 
the pacts of mutual assistance already entered into by Poland 
—this applied to the pact with France—should not be affect- 
ed by the Agreement. But it was obvious that this could 
apply only to the pact of mutual assistance already con- 
cluded beforehand, and not to whatever new pacts might 
be concluded in the future. 

It is a fact that the German-Polish Agreement resulted 
in a remarkable lessening of the European tension. 
Nevertheless there remained one open question between Ger- 
many and Poland, which sooner or later quite naturally had 
to be solved—the question of the German city of Danzig. 

Danzig is a German city and wishes to belong to Ger- 
many. 

On the other hand, this city has treaties with Poland, 
which were admittedly forced upon it by the dictators of the 
Peace of Versailles. But since moreover the League of Na- 
tions, formerly the greatest stirrer-up of trouble, is now 
represented by a High Commissioner—incidentally a man of 
extraordinary tact—the problem of Danzig must in any case 
come up for discussion, at the latest with the gradual extinc- 
tion of this calamitous institution. 

I regarded the peaceful settlement of this problem as a 
further contribution to a final relief of the European tension 
For this decrease of tension is assuredly not to be achieved 
through the agitations of insane war-mongers, but through 
the removal of the real elements of danger. 


After the problem of Danzig had been discussed several 
times some months ago, I made a concrete offer to the Polish 
Government. I now make this offer known to you, Gentle- 
men, and you yourselves will judge whether this offer did 
not represent the greatest imaginable concession in the inte- 
rests of European peace. — 

As I have already pointed out, I have always seen the 
necessity of an access to the sea for this country and have 

consequently taken this necessity into consideration. I am no 
democratic statesman, but a National-Socialist and a realist. 

I considered it however necessary to make it clear to the 
Government. in Warsaw that just as they desire access to the 
sea, so Germany needs access to her province in the East. 

Now these are all difficult problems. It is not Germany 
who is responsible for them however, but rather the jugglers 
of Versailles, who either in their maliciousness or their 
thoughtlessness placed a hundred powder barrels round 
about in Europe, all equipped with hardly: extinguishable 
lighted fuses. — 


These problems cannot be solved according to old- 
fashioned ideas; I think, rather, that we should adopt new 
methods. Poland’s access to the sea by way of the Corridor, 
and on the other hand a German route through the Corridor 
have no kind of military importance whatsoever. Their im- 
portance is exclusively psychological and economic. To 
accord military importance to a traffic route of this kind, 
would be to show oneself completely ignorant of military 
affairs. 

Consequently I have had the following proposal submitted 
to the Polish Government: 


1. Danzig returns as a Free State into the framework of 
the German Reich. 


2. Germany receives a route through the Corridor and a 
railway line at her own disposal possessing the same extra- 
territorial status for Germany as the Corridor itself has for 
Poland. 


In return Germany is prepared: 
1. to recognize all Polish economic rights in Dantzig, 


2. to ensure for Poland a Free Harbour in Danzig of any 
size desired which would have completely free access, 


3. to accept at the same time the present boundaries bet- 
ween Germany and Poland and to regard them as final, 


4. to conclude a 25 year non-agression treaty with Poland, 
a treaty therefore which would extend far beyond the dura- 
tion of my own life, and 


5. to guarantee the independence of the Slovak State by 
Germany, Poland and Hungary jointly—which means in 
practice the renunciation of any unilateral German hegemony 
in this territory. 


The Polish Government has rejected my offer and’ has 
only declared that it is prepared 


1. to negotiate concerning the question of a substitute for 
the Commissioner of the League of Nations and 


2. to consider facilities for the transit traffic through the 
Corridor. 


I have regretted greatly this incomprehensible attitude of 
the Polish Government but that alone iis not the decisive 
fact; the worst is that now Poland, like Czecho-Slovakia a 
year ago, believes, under the pressure of a lying international 
campaign, that it must call up troops, although Germany on 
her part has not called up a single man and had not thought 
of proceeding in any way against Poland. 


As I have said, this is in itself very regrettable and pos- 
terity will one day decide whether it was really right to 
refuse this suggestion made this once by me. This—as I 
have said—was an endeavour on my part to solve a question, 
which intimately affects the German people, by a truly 
unique compromise, and to solve it to the advantage of both 
countries. 


According to my conviction Poland was not a giving party 
in this solution at all but only a receiving party, because it 
should be beyond all doubt that Danzig will never become 
Polish. 


The intention to attack on the part of Germany which 
was merely invented by the international press, led, as you 
know, to the so-called guarantee offer and to an obligation 
on the part of the Polish Government for mutual assistance, 
which would also, under certain circumstances, compel 
Poland to take military action against Germany in the event 
of a conflict between Germany and any other power and in 
which England, in her turn, would be involved. 


This obligation is contradictory to the agreement which 
I made with Marshal Pilsudski some time ago, seeing that 
in this agreement reference is made exclusively to obligat- 
tions existing at that time, namely to the obligations of 
Poland towards France of which we were aware. 


To extend these obligations subsequently is contrary to 
the terms of the German-Polish non-agression pact. Under 
these circumstances I should not have entered into this pact 
at that time, because what sense can non-agression pacts 
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have if one party in practice leaves open an enormous 
number of exceptions. 

There is either collective security, that is collective inse- 
curity and continuous danger of war, or clear agreements 
which, however, exclude fundamentally any use of arms 
between the contracting parties. 

I therefore look upon the agreement which Marshal 
Pilsudski and I formerly concluded as having been unilate- 
rally infringed by Poland and thereby no longer in 
existence ! 

I have sent a communication to this effect to the Polish 
Government. However, I can only repeat at this point that 
my decision does not constitute a modification of my attitude 
in principle with regard to the problems mentioned above. 
Siould the Polish Government wish to come to fresh contrac- 
tual arrangements governing its relations with Germany, I 
can but welcome such an idea, provided, of course, that these 
arrangements are based on an absolutely clear obligation 
binding both parties in equal measure. 

Germany is perfectly willing at any time to undertake 
such obligations and also to fulfil them. 


PROPAGANDA OF INTERNATIONAL WAR-MONGERS 


If for these reasons fresh unrest has broken out in Europe 
during the last few weeks the responsibility therefor lies 
solely in the propaganda in the service of the international 
war-mongers, which we know well and which, conducted by 
numerous organs of the democratic states, endeavours, by 
continually increasing nervousness and inventing continual 
rumours, to make Europe ripe for a catastrophe, that catas- 
trophe from which it is hoped to achieve ‘what has not yet 
been brought about, namely the bolshevist destruction of 
European civilization ! 


The hate of these mischief-makers is the more readily to 
be understood as they were deprived of one of the greatest 
danger-spots of the European crisis, thanks to the heroism 
of one man, his nation and—I may say—also thanks to the 
Italian and German volunteers. 


THE VICTORY OF NATIONALIST SPAIN 
The Salvation of Spain from Bolshevism and of Europe from 
a Source of Revolutionary Danger 


In the past weeks Germany has experienced and celebrat- 
ed the victory of Nationalist Spain with the most fervent 
sympathy. As I resolved to answer the plea of General 
Franco to give him the assistance of National Socialist Ger- 
many in countering the international support of the bolshe- 
vist incendiaries. this step of Germany’s was misinterpreted 
and abused in the most infamous way by these same inter- 
national agitators. 


They declared at the time that Germany intended to 
establish herself in Spain, and proposed taking Spanish 
colonies, indeed the landing of 20.000 soldiers in Morocco 
was invented as an infamous lie, in short nothing was omitt- 
ed that could cast suspicion on the idealism of our and the 
Italian support, in order to find the material for fresh war- 
mongering. In a few weeks now the victorious hero of 
Nationalist Spain will celebrate his festive entry into the 
capital of his country. 


The Spanish people will acclaim him as their deliverer 
from unspeakable horrors, and as the liberator from bands 
of incendaries who are estimated to have more than 775.000 
human lives on their conscience through executions and 
murders alone. 


The inhabitants of whole villages and towns were literally 
butchered under the silent benevolent patronage of West 
European and American democratic humanitarian apostles. 


In this his triumphal procession the volunteers of our 
German Legion will march, together with their Italian com- 
rades, in the ranks of the valiant Spanish soldiers. We hope 
to be able to welcome them home soon afterwards. 


The German nation will then know how bravely its sons 
have played their part on that soil too in the struggle for 
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the liberty of a noble people and therewith for the salvation 
of European civilization; for if the sub-human forces of 
Bolshevism had proved victorious in: Spain, they might 
easily have spread across the whole of Europe. Hence the 
hatred of those who are disappointed that Europe did not 
once more go up in fire and flames. And for this reason they 
are doubly anxious to miss no opportunity of sowing the 
seeds of mistrust among the nations and of stirring up some- 
where else the war atmosphere which they so much desire. 


The things which these international war-mongers have 
in the past few weeks fabricated in lying assertions and 
published in numerous newspapers are in part just as 
childish as they are malicious. The first result—in as far as 
this is not intended to serve the internal political purposes 
of the democratic governments—is the spreading of a 
nervous hysteria which already considers the landing of 
inhabitants of Mars in the land of unlimited possibilities. 
The real purpose, however, is to prepare public opinion to 
regard the English policy of encirclement as necessary, and 
consequently to support it should the worst come to the 
worst. 


The German people on the other hand can go about their 
business with perfect tranquility. Their frontiers are guard- 
ed by the best army in the history of Germany, the air 
above is protected by the most powerful air fleet and our 
coasts are rendered unassailable by any enemy power. In the 


west the strongest defensive work of all times has been built. 


But the deciding factors are the unity of the German nation 
as a whole, the confidence of all Germans in one another and 
in their fighting forces and—I may say—the faith of all in 
their leadership. 


THE CLOSE CONNECTION WITH ITALY 


But the trust of the leadership and the people in our 
friends is not less. And at the head of the latter is the State 
which is closest to us in every respect as a result of the 
common destinies which unite us. In this year again Fascist 
Italu has shown the greatest understanding for rightful Ger- 
man interests. No one need be surprised if we for our part 
have the same feelings towards the Italian necessities for 
existence. The bond which unites the two peoples is 
unbreakable. 


Any attempt to throw doubt on this fact appears to us 
ridiculous. In any case it is best illustrated and explained 
in an article which appeared a few days ago in a leading 
democratic newspaper, which stated that it should no longer 
be regarded as possible to separate Italy and Germany so as 
to destroy them separately. 


Thus the German Government in full understananae 
appreciate the right of the action taken by their Italian 
friend in Albania, and have therefore welcomed it. Yes, it 
is not only the right but also the duty of Fascism to secure 
within the living space undoubtedly allotted to Italy by 
nature and history the maintenance of an order on which 
alone a really flourishing human civilization appears to be 
based and secured. After all there can be just as little doubt 


in the rest of the world concerning the civilizing work of | 


Fascism as there is about that of National-Socialism. In both 
instances indisputable facts are testimony against the un- 
founded brag and unproved statements of the other side. 


To create still closer relations between Germany, Italy 
and Japan is the constant aim of the German Government. 
We regard the existence and miaintenance of the freedom and 
independence of these three great powers as the strongest 
factor in the future making for the preservation of a true 
human culture, a practical civilization and a just order in 
the world. : 


REPLY TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE Sak 


As mentioned at the beginning the world on the 15 April, 
1939, was informed of the contents of a telegram which I 
myself did not see until later.. It is difficult to classify this 
document or to arrange it in any known scheme. I will 
therefore endeavour beyore you, Gentlemen, and thus before 
the whole German people, to analyse the necessary answers 
in your name and in that of the German people. ~ 
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General Fear af War and Press Agitation 


1. Mr. Roosevelt is of the opinion that I too must realize 
that throughout the world hundreds of millions of human 
beings are living in constant fear of a new war or even a 
series of wars. This, he says, is of concern to the people of 
the United States, for whom he speaks, as it must also be 
to the peoples of the other nations of the entire Western 
hemisphere. 


In reply to this it must be said in the first place that 
this fear of war has undoubtedly existed among mankind 
from time immemorial, and justifiably so. 


For instance, after the Peace Treaty of Versailles fourteen 
wars were waged between 1919 and 1938 alone. in none of 
which Germany was concerned. but in which states of the 
“Western hemisphere”, in whose name President Roosevelt 
also speaks, were indeed concerned. 


In addition there were in the same period twenty-six 
violent interventions and sanctions carried through by means 
of bloodshed and force. Germany also played no part what- 
ever in these. The United States alone has carried out mili- 
tary interventions in six cases since 1918. Since 1918 Soviet 
Russia has engaged in ten wars and military actions 
involving force and bloodshed. Again, Germany was con- 
cerned in none of these, nor was she the cause of any of these 
events. | 


It would therefore be a mistake in my eyes to assume 
that the fear of war inspirine European and non-European 
nations can at this present time he directly traced back to 
actual wars for which Germany can be made responsible. 
The reason for this fear lies simply and solely in an unbridled 
agitation on the part of the Press, an agitation as mendacious 
as it is base, in the circulation of vile pamphlets about the 
Heads of foreign states. and in an artificial spreadina of 
panic which in the end goes so far that interventions from 
another planet are believed possible and cause scenes of 


desperate alarm. 


I believe that as soon as the responsible Governments 
impose upon themselves and their journalistic organs the 
necessary restraint and truthfulness as regards the relations 
of the various countries to one another. and in particular as 
reaards internal happeninas in other countries, the fear of 
war will disappear at once, and the tranquillity which we 
all desire so much will become possible. 


- Nebulous Pact Obligations as the cause of Worldwide 
Conflicts 


2. In his telegram Mr. Roosevelt expresses the belief 
that every major war, even if it were to be confined to other 
continents. must. have serious consequences while it lasts, 
and also for generations to come. 


Answer : 
No one knows this better than the German people. For 
the Peace Treaty of Versailles imposed burdens on the 
German people which could not have been paid off even in 
a hundred years, although it has been proved precisely by 
American teachers of constitutional law, historians and pro- 
fessors of history that Germany was no more to blame for 
the outbreak of the War than any other nation. 


But I do not believe that every conflict must have disas- 
trous consequences for the whole surrounding world, that is 
for the whole globe, provided the whole world is. not 
systematically drawn into such conflicts by means of a net- 
work ‘of nebulous pact obligations. 

For since in past centuries and—as I painted out at the 
Bee hnine of my answer—also in the course of the !ast 
decades, the world has experienced a continuous series of 
wars, if Mr. Roosevelt’s assumption were correct, humanity 
would already have a burden, in the sum total of the out- 
come of all’ these wars, which it would have to bear for 
millions of years to come. ~ 


3. Mr. Roosevelt declared that he had already appealed 
to me on a former occasion on behalf of a peaceful settle- 
ment of political, economic and social problems without 
resort to arms. 


Answer : 

I myself have always been an exponent of this view 
and, as history proves, have settled necessary political, 
economic and social problems without force of arms, i.e., 
without resort to arms. 


Unfortunately however this peaceful settlement has been 
made more difficult by the agitation of politicians, statesmen 
and newspaper representatives who were neither directly 
concerned nor even affected by the problems in question. 


An Artificial Menace Created by Press Lies 
The Responsibility of the Governments 


4. Mr. Roosevelt believes that the “tide of events” is 
once more bringing ‘the threat of arms with it, and that if 
this threat continues a large part of the world is condemned 
to a common ruin. 


Answer : 

As far as Germany is concerned I know nothing of 
this kind of threat to other nations, although I every day 
read in the democratic newspapers lies about such a threat. 
Every day I read of German mobilizations, of the landing 
of troops, of extortions—all this in regard to States with 
whom we are not only living in deepest peace, but also with 
whom we are, in many cases ,the closest friends. 


5. Mr. Roosevelt believes further that in case of war 
victorious, vanquished and neutral nations will all suffer. 


Answer : 


As a politician I have been the exponent of this convic- 
tion for twenty years, at a time when unfortunately the 
responsible statesmen in America could not bring themselves 
to make the same admission as regards their participation 
in the Great War and its issue. 


6. Mr. ‘Roosevelt believes lastly that it lies with the 
leaders of the great nations to preserve their peoples from 
the impending disaster. 


Answer : 

If that is true, then it is criminal negligence, to use no 
worse word, if the leaders of nations with corresponding 
powers are not capable of controlling their newspapers 
which are agitating for war, and so to save the world from 
the threatening calamity of an armed conflict. 


I am not able to understand, further, why these respons- 
ible leaders, instead of cultivating diplomatic relations 
between nations, make them more difficult and indeed 
disturb them by recalling ambassadors, etc. without any 
reason. 


An Historical Error 


7. Mr. Roosevelt declared finally that three nations in 
Europe and one in Africa have seen their independent 
existence terminated. 


Answer : 

I do not know which three nations in Europe are meant, 
Should it be a question of the provinces reincorporated in 
the German Reich I must draw the attention of Mr. Roose- 
velt to an historical error. It is not now that these nations 
sacrificed their independent existence in Europe, but rather 
in 1918 when they, contrary to solemn promises, were sepa- 
rated from their communities and made into nations which 
they never wished to be and never were, and when they had 
forced upon them an independence which was no indepen- 
dence but at the most*could only mean dependence upon an 
international foreign world which they hated. 

As for the fact, however, that one nation in Africa is 


alleged to have lost its freedom—that too is but an error ; 
for it is not a question of one nation in ‘Africa having lost 
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its freedom—on the contrary practically all the previous 
inhabitants of this continent have been made subject to the 
sovereignty of other nations by bloody force, thereby losing 
their freedom. Moroccans, Berbers, Arabs, negroes, etc., 
have all fallen victim to foreign might, the swords and 
bombs of which, however, were inscribed not “ Made in 
Germany ”, but ‘Made by democracies”. 


An Offence against the Tranquillity and Peace of the World 


8. Mr. Roosevelt then speaks of the reports which admitt- 
edlly he does not believe to be correct, but which state that 
further acts of aggression are contemplated against still 
other independent nations. 


Answer : 

I consider every such unfounded insinuation as an offence 
against the tranquillity and consequently the peace of the 
world. I also see therein something which tends to frighten 
smaller nations or at least make them nervous. If Mr. 
Roosevelt really has any specific instances in mind in this 
connection I would ask him to name the states who are 
threatened with aggression and to name the aggressor in 
question. It will then be possible to refute these monstrous 
general accusations by brief statements. 


Germany does not desire War 
The Problem of Unquestionable Home Defense 


9. Mr. Roosevelt states that the world is plainly moving 
towards the moment when this situation must end in 
catastrophe unless a rational way of guiding events is found. 


He also declares that I have repeatedly asserted that I 
and the German people have no desire for war and that if 
this is true there need be no war. 


Answer : 


I wish to point out firstly that I have not waged any war, 
secondly that for years past I have expressed my abhorrence 
of war and, it is true, also my abhorrence of war-mongers, 
and thirdly that I am not aware for what purpose I should 
wage a war at all. I should be thankful to Mr. Roosevelt 
if he would give me some explanation in this connection. 


10. Mr. Roosevelt is finally of the opinion that the 
peoples of the earth could not be pursuaded that any 
governing power has any right or need to inflict the 
consequences of war on its own or any other people save in 
the cause of self-evident home defence. 


Answer : 


I should think that every reasonable human being is of 
this opinion, but it seems to me that in almost every war 
both sides claim a case of unquestionable home defence, and 
that there is no institution in this world, including the Ame- 
rican President himself, which could clear up this problem 
unequivocally. There is hardly any possibility of doubt, for 
example, that America’s entry into the Great War was not a 
case of unquestionable home defence. 


A research committee set up by President Roosevelt 
himself has examined the causes of America’s entry into the 
Great War, and reached the conclusion that the entry ensued 
chiefly for exclusively capitalistic reasons. Nevertheless no 
practical conclusions have been drawn from this fact. 


Let us hope then that at least the United States will in 
the future itself act according to this noble principle, and 
will not go to war against any country ee) in the case 
of Bauce sonable home defence. 


America’s Responsibility for Versailles 


1, Mr.. Roosevelt says further that he does not speak 
from. selfishness nor fear nor weakness, but with the voice 
of strength and friendship for mankind. 


_ Answer : 


If this voice of strength and friendship for mankind had 
been raised by America at the proper time, and if above all 
it had possessed some practical value, then at least that treaty 


which has become the source of the direst derangement oj 
humanity and history, namely the dictate of Versailles, could 
have been prevented. 


Scepticism of International Conferences 
The Fiasco of the League of Nations and other Conferences 


12. Mr. Roosevelt declares further that it is clear to him 
that all international problems can be solved at the council 
table. 


Answer : 


Theoretically one ought to believe in this possibility, for 
common sense ‘would prove the justice of demands on the 
one hand and the compelling necessity of a comp Eas on 
the other. 


For example, according to-all common sense; logic, and 
the general principles of a higher human justice, indeed 
acording to the laws of a Divine will, all peoples ought to 
have an equal share of the goods of this world. It ought 
not then to happen that one people needs so much living 
space that it cannot get along with fifteen inhabitants to 
the square kilometre, while others are forced to feed 140, 
150 or even 200 on the same area. 


But in no case should these fortunate peoples curtail the 
existing living space of those who are, as it is, suffering, 
by depriving them of their colonies, for instance, I would 
therefore be very happy if these problems could really find 
their solution at the council table. 


My scepticism, however, is based on the fact that it was 
America herself who gave sharpest expression to her mistrust 
in the effectiveness of conferences. For the greatest confer- 
ence of all time was without any doubt the League of 
Nations. This authoritative body representing all the peo- 
ples of the world, created in accordance with the will of 
an American President, was supposed to solve the problems 
of humanity at the council table. The first state, however, 
that shrank fom this endeavour was the United States—the 
reason being that President Wilson himself even then felt 
the greatest doubts of the possibility of really being able to 
solve decisive international problems at the conference table. 


We honour your well-meant opinion, Mr. Roosevelt, but 
opposed to your opinion stands the actual fact that in almost 
twenty years of the activity of the greatest conference in the 
world, namely, the League of Nations, it has proved impossi- 
ble to solve one single decisive international problem. 


Contrary to Wilson’s promise Germany was hindered for 
many years by the Peace Treaty of Versailles from partici- 
pating in this great world conference. In spite of the most 
bitter experience one German Government believed that 
there was no need to follow the example of the United States, 
and that they should therefore take their seat at this con- 
ference table. It was not till after years of purposeless par- 
ticipation that I resolved to follow the example of America 
and likewise leave the largest conference in the world. © 


Since then I have solved the problems concerning my 
people, which like all others were, unfortunately, not solved 
at the conference table of the League of Nations, and I have 
done so without recourse to war in any single case. 


Apart from this however, as already mentioned, numerous 
other problems have been brought before world conferences 
in recent years without any solution having been found. If 
however, Mr. Roosevelt, your belief that every problem can 
be solved at the conference table is true, then all nations, 
including the United States, have been led in the past 700 
or 800 years either by blind men or by criminals. For all 
of them, including the statesmen of the United. States and 
especially her greatest, did not make the chief part of their 
history at the conference table but with the aid of the 
strength of their people. 

The freedom of North America was not achieses at ‘the 
conference table any more than -the conflict between the 
North and the South was decided there... I will say nothing 
about the innumerable struggles which finally led to the 
subjugation of the North American continent as a whole. 
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I mention all this only in order to show that your view, 
Mr. Roosevelt, although undoubtedly deserving of all honour, 
finds no confirmation in the history either of your own 
country or of the rest of the world. 


Conference Table or Tribunal? The Court of Versailles and 
the Greatest Breach of Faith of All Time. The Powerlessness 
of a disarmed German People never to return. 


13. Mr. Roosevelt continues that it is no answer to the 
_ plea for peaceful discussion for one side to state that, 
unless they receive assurances beforé-hand that the verdict 
will be theirs, they will not lay aside their arms. 


Answer : 


Do you believe, Mr. Roosevelt, that when the final fate of 
nations is in the balance, a Government or the leaders of a 
people will lay down their arms or surrender them before a 
conference, simply in the blind hope that in their wisdom or, 
if you like, their discernment, the other members of the con- 
ference will arrive at the right conclusion ? 


Mr. Roosevelt, there has been only one country and one 
government which have acted according to the recipe 
extolled in such glowing terms, and that country was Ger- 
many. 


The German nation once, trusting in the solemn assur- 
ances of President Wilson and in the confirmation of these 
assurances by the Allies, laid down its arms and thus went 
unarmed to the conference table. It is true that as soon as 
the German nation had laid down its arms it was not even 
invited to the conference table but, in violation of all 
assurances, was made to suffer the worst breach of faith of 
all time. 


Then one day, instead of the greatest confusion known in 
history being settled around the conference table, the 
cruellest dictated treaty in the world brought about a still 
more fearjul confusion. 


But the representatives of the German nation, who, 
trusting to the solemn assurances of an American President, 
had laid down their arms and therefore appeared unarmed, 
were not received, even when they came to accept the terms 
of the dictated treaty, as the representatives of a nation 
which at all events had held out with infinite heroism 
against a whole world for four years in the struggle for its 
liberty and independence ; they were subjected to even 
greater degradations than can ever have been inflicted on 
the chieftains of Sioux tribes. 


The German delegates were insulted by the mob, stones 
were thrown at them, 'and they were dragged like prisoners, 
not to the council table of the world, but before the tribunal 
of the victors; and there, at the pistol’s point, they were 
forced to undergo the most shameful subjection and plunder- 
ing that the world had ever known. 

I can assure you, Mr. Roosevelt, that I am steadfastly 
determined to see to it that not only now, but for all future 
time, no German shall ever enter a conference defenceless, 
but that at all times and forever every German negotiator 
should and shall have behind him the united strength of the 
German nation, so help me God. 


14. The President of the United States believes that in 
conference rooms as in courts, it is necessary that both sides 
enter in good faith, assuming that substantial justice will 
accrue to both. 


German representatives will never again enter a con- 
ference that is for them a tribunal. For who is to be the 
judge there? At a conference there is no accused and no 
prosecutor, but only two contending parties. And if their 
own good sense does not bring about a settlement between 
the two parties, they will never surrender themselves to the 
verdict of disinterested foreign powers. 

Incidentally the United States itself declined to enter the 
League of Nations and to become the victim of a Court 
which was able by a majority vote to give a verdict against 
individual interests. 


But I should be grateful to President Roosevelt if he 
would explain to the world what the new World Court is to 
be like. Who are the judges here, according to what pro- 
cedure are they selected, and on what responsibiliiy do they 
act? And above all, to whom can they be made to account 
for their decisions ? 


A One-sided suggestion and the Right to demand Accounts 


15. Mr. Roosevelt believes that the cause of world peace 
would be greatly advanced if the nations of the world were 
to give a frank statement relating to the present and future 
policy of their governments. 


Answer : 


I have already done this, Mr. Roosevelt in innumerable 
public speeches. And in the course of this present meeting 
of the German Reichstag I have again—as far as this is 
possible in the space of two hours—made a statement of this 
kind. 


I must, however, decline to give such an explanation to 
anyone else than to the people for whose existence and life I 
am responsible, and who on the other hand alone has the right 
to demand that I account to them. However, I give the 
aims of the German policy so openly that the entire world 
can hear it in any case. But these explanations are without 
significance for the outside world as long it is possible for 
the press to falsify and suspect every statement, to question 
it or to cover it with fresh lying replies. 


16. Mr. Roosevelt believes that, because the United Sta- 
tes as one of the nations of the Western hemisphere is not 
involved in the immediate controversies which have arisen 
in Europe, I should therefore be willing to make such a 
statement of policy to him, as the head of a nation so far 
removed from Europe. 


Answer : 


1) Mr. Roosevelt therefore seriously believes that © the 
cause of international peace would really be furthered if-a 
public statement of the present policy of the Governments 
could be made to the nations of the world. 


But how can Mr. Roosevelt expect the Head of the Ger- 
man State above all to make a statement without the other 
governments being invited to make a statement of their 
policy as well? 


I certainly believe that it is not feasible to make such 
a statement to the Head of any foreign state, but rather that 
such statements should preferably be made to the whole 
world, in accordance with the demand formerly made by 
President Wilson for the abolition of secret diplomacy. 
Hitherto I was not only always prepared to do this, but, as 
I have already said, I have done it only too often. 


Unfortunately the most important statements concerning 
the aims and intentions of German policy have been in many 
so-called democratic States either withheld from the people 
or distorted by the press. 


If, however, President Roosevelt thinks that he is qualified 
to address such a request to Germany or Italy of all nations 
because America is so far removed from Europe, we on our 
side might have the same right to ask the President of the 
American Republic in turn what are they aims of American 
foreign policy, and on what intentions this policy is based— 
in the case of the Central and South American States for 
instance. 


In this case Mr. Roosevelt would no doubt, refer ‘to the 
Monroe Doctrine and decline to comply with such a request 
as an interference in the internal affairs of the American 
Continent. We Germans support a similar doctrine. for 
Europe—and above all for the territory and the interests of 
the Greater German Reich. 


Moreover I would obviously never presume to address 
such a request to the President of the United States of 
America, because I assume that he would probably rightly 
consider such a presumption tactless. 
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The Question of Guarantees and the Attitude if the 
“ Threatened ” Parties 
The Special Position of Syria, Ireland and Palestine 


17. The American President further declares that he 
would then communicate information received by him con- 
cerning the political aims of Germany to other nations now 
apprehensive as to the course of our policy. 


Answer : 


How has Mr. Roosevelt learned which nations consider 
themselves threatened by German policy and which do not? 


Or, is Mr. Roosevelt in a position, in spite of the enormous 
amount of work which must rest upon in his own country, 
to recognize of his own accord all these inner spiritual and 
mental impressions of other peoples and their governments ? 


18. Finally Mr. Roosevelt asks that assurances be given 
him that the German Armed Forces will not attack, and 
above all not invade, the territory or possessions of the 
following independent nations. He then names as those com- 
ing into question :—Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, France, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Luxemburg, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Russia, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Iraq, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and 
Tran. 


Answer : 


I have first taken the trouble to ascertain jrom the states 
mentioned firstly whether they feel themselves threatened, 
and secondly and above all whether this enquiry .by the 
American President was addressed to us at their suggestion 
or at any rate with their consent. 


The reply was in all cases negative, in some instances 
strongly so. It is true that I could not cause inquiries to be 
made of certain of the states and nations mentioned because 
they themselves—as for example Syria—are at present not 
in possession of their freedom, but-are occupied and con- 
sequently deprived of their rights by the military agents of 
democratic states. 


. 8) Apart from this fact, however, all states bordering on 
Coraant have received much more binding assurances and 
above all suggestions than Mr. Roosevelt asked from me in 
his curious telegram. 


4) But should there be any doubt as to the value of these 
general and direct statements which I have so often made, 
then any further statement of this kind, even if addressed to 
the American President, would be equally worthless. For 
ultimately it is not the value which Mr. Roosevelt attaches 
to such statements which is decisive, but the value attached 
to these statements by the countries in questions. 


5) But I must also draw Mr. Roosevelt’s attention to one 
or two historical errors. He mentions Ireland, for instance, 
and asks for a statement to the effect that Germany will not 
attack Ireland. Now I have just read a speach delivered by 
Mr. De Valera, the Irish Taoiseach, in which strangely enough, 
and contrary to Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion, he does not charge 
Germany with oppressing Ireland, but reproaches England 
with subjecting Ireland to continuous aggression at her hands. 


With all due respect to Mr. Roosevelt’s insight into the 
needs and cares of other countries, it may nevertheless be 
assumed that the Irish Taoiseach will be more familiar with 
the dangers which threaten his country than the President 
of. the United States. 


In the same way the fact has obviously escaped Mr. Roo- 
sevelt’s notice that Palestine is at present occupied not by 
German troops but by the English; and that the country is 
having its liberty restricted by. the most brutal resort to 
force, is being robbed of its independence and is suffering 
the cruellest maltreatment for the benefit of Jewish inter- 
lopers. 

The Arabs living in that country will therefore certainly 
not have complained to Mr. Roosevelt of German aggression, 
but they do voice a continuous appeal to the world, deplor- 


ing the barbarous methods with which England is attempting 
to suppress a people which loves its freedom and is but 
defending it. 


This too is perhaps a problem which according to the 
American President would have to be solved at the con- 
ference table, that is, in the presence of a just judge, and not 
by physical force, military means, mass executions, the burn- 
ing of villages, the blowing up of houses and so on. 


For one fact is undoubtedly certain: in this case England 
is not defending herself against a threatened Arab attack, 
but as an interloper, and, without being called upon to do so, 
is endeavouring to establish her power in a foreign territory 
which does not belong to her. 


A whole series of similar errors which Mr. Roosevelt has 
made might be pointed out, quite apart from the difficulty 
of military operations on the part of Germany in states and 
countries, some of which are 2,000 and 5,000 kilometres away 
from us. 


Readiness for Binding Assurances. Rejection of Allegations 
regarding Germans Intentions of Attack or Invasion of 
America. 


In conclusion, however, I have the following statement to 
make: 


The German Government is nevertheless prepared to give 
each of the states named an assurance of the kind desired by 
Mr. Roosevelt on the condition of absolute reciprocity, pro- 
vided that the state wishes it and itself addresses to Germany 
a request for such an assurance together with appropriate 
proposals. 


As concerns a number of the States included in Mr. Roo- 
sevelt’s list this question can probably be regarded as settled 
from the very start, since we are already either allied with 
them or at least united by close ties of friendship. 


As for the duration of these agreements, Germany is will- 
ing to make terms with each individual state in accordance 
with the wishes of that State. 


But I should not like to let this opportunity pass without 
giving above all to the President of the United States an 
assurance regarding those territories which would after all 
give him most cause for apprehension, namely the United 
States itself and the other states of: the American continent. 


And I here solemnly declare that all the assertions which 
have been circulated in any way concerning an intended Ger- 
man attack or invasion on or in American territory are rank 
frauds and gross untruths. Quite apart from the fact that 
such assertions, as far as the military possibilities are con- 
cerned, could have their origin only in a stupid imagination. 


The Question of Armaments. Germany’s former Disarmament 
and the Rearmament of others. The Rejection of German 
Proposals and subsequent German Rearmament. 


19. The American President then goes on to declare in 
this connection that he regards the discussion of the most 
effective and rapid manner in which the peoples of the world 
can obtain relief from the crushing burden of armaments, as 
the most important factor of all. 


Answer : 


Mr. Roosevelt perhaps does not eho that this proba 
in so far as it concerns Germany, has already been comple- 
tely solved on one occasion. Between 1919 and 1923 Ger- 
many had already completely disarmed—as. was expressly 
confirmed by the Allied Commissions—the extent of this 
disarmament being as follows : 

The eptollew ane military equipment was destroyed : 

59,000 guns and barrels, 

130,000 machine guns, 

31,000 minenwerfer and barrels, 

6,007,000 rifles and carbines, 
243,000 machine gun barrels, 
28,000 gun carriages 


au pee 
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te 4,390 minenwerfer carriages, 

8. 38,750,000 shells, 

9. 16,550,000 hand and rifle grenades 

10. 60,400,000 rounds live ammunition, 

11. 491,000,000 rounds small calibre ammunition, 


2? 335,000 metric tons shell jackets, 

BY. 23,515 metric tons cartridge cases, 

14, 37,600 metric tons powder, 

15. 79,000 unfilled rounds of ammunition, 
16. 212,000 sets telephone apparatus, 

0 BEE 1,072 flame throwers, etc., etc. 


There were further destroyed : 


sleighs, transportable workshops, anti-aircraft carriages, 
gun carriages, steel helmets, gasmasks, munitions industry 
machinery and rifle barrels. 


The following air force equipment was destroyed : 


1. 15,714 fighters and bombers, 
2. 27,757 aeroplane engines. 


a While in the Navy, the following was destroyed : 


26 capital ships, 
4 coastal defence vessels, 
4 armoured cruisers, 
19 small cruisers, 
21 training and other special ships, 
83 torpedo boats 
315 submarines. 


In addition the following were destroyed : 


vehicles of all kinds, 

poison gas and (partly) anti-gas apparatus, 
fuel and explosives, 

searchlights, 

sighting apparatus, 

distance and sound measuring apparatus, 
optical instruments of all kinds, 

harness, etc, etc. 

all aerodromes and airship hangars, etc. 


According to the solemn pledges once given Germany, 
pledges which found their confirmation even in the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles, all this was supposed to be an advance 
payment which would then make it possible for the rest of 
the world to disarm without danger. In this point as in all 
others where Germany believed that a promise would be 
kept, she was disgracefully deceived. 


All attempts to induce the other states to disarm, pursued 
in negotiations at the conference table over many years, 
came, as is well known, to nothing. This disarmament would 
have been but the execution of pledges already given, and at 
the same time just and prudent. 


I myself, Mr. Roosevelt, have made any number of 
practical proposals for consultation and tried to bring about 


‘a discussion of them in order to make possible a general 


limitation of armaments to the lowest possible level. 


I proposed a maximum strength for all armies of 200,000 ; 
similarly the abolition of all offensive weapons, of bombing 
planes, of poison gas, etc., etc. 


It was not possible, however, to cary out these plans in 
the face of the rest of the world, although Germany herself 
was at the time completely disarmed. 


I then proposed a maximum of 300,000 for armies. The 
proposal met with the same negative reception. I then sub- 


mitted a great number of detailed disarmament proposals— 


in each case before the forum of the German Reichstag and 
consequently before the whole world. 
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It never occurred to anyone even to discuss the matter. 
The rest of the world began instead to increase still further 
their already enormous armaments. 


And not until 1934, when the last of my comprehensive 
proposals—that concerning 300,000 as the maximum size of 
the army—was ultimately turned down, did I give the order 
for German rearmament, which was now to be very thorough. 


Nevertheless I do not want to be an obstacle in the way 
of disarmament discussions, in which you, Mr. Roosevelt, 
intend take part. I would ask you, however, not to 
appeal first to me and to Germany, but rather to the others ; 
I have a long line of practical experience behind me, and 
shall remain sceptically inclined until reality has taught me 
to know better. 


World Economy or Boycott? The German Colonial claim. 


20. Mr. Roosevelt gives us his pledge, finally, that he is 
prepared to take part in discussions with a view to the most 
practical manner of opening up avenues of international trade 
so that every nation of the world may be enabled to buy and 
sell on equal terms in the world market, as well as to possess 
assurances of obtaining the raw materials and products of 
peaceful economic life. 


Answer : 


It is my belief, Mr. Roosevelt, that it is not so much a 
question of discussing these problems theoretically, as of 
removing in practice the barriers which exist in international 
trade. The worst barriers, however, lie in the individual 
states themselves. Experiences so far shows at any rate that 
the greatest world economic conferences have come to nothing 
simply because the various countries were not able to main- 
tain order in their domestic economic systems; or else be- 
cause they infected the international capital market with 
uncertainty by currency manipulation, and above all by 
causing continual fluctuations in the value of their cur- 
rencies to one another. 


It is likewise an unbearable burden for world economic 
relations that it should be possible in some countries for some 
ideological reason or other to let loose a wild boycott agita- 
tion against other countries and their goods and so practi- 
cally to eliminate them from the market. It is my belief, 
Mr. Roosevelt, that it would be a great service if you with 
your great influence would remove these barriers to a 
genuinely free world trade, beginning with the United States. 


For it is my conviction that if the leaders of nations are 
not even capable of regulating production in their own coun- 
tries or of removing boycotts pursued for ideological reasons, 
which can damage trade relations between countries to so 
great an extent, there is much less prospect of achieving by 
means of international agreements any really fruitful step 
towards the improvement of economic relations. The equal 
right for all of buying and selling in the world market can 
only be guaranteed in this way. 


Further, the German people has made in this regard very 
concrete claims, and I would appreciate it very much if you, 
Mr. Roosevelt, as one of the successors of the late President 
Wilson were to devote yourself to seeing that the promises 
be at last redeemed, on the basis of which Germany once laid 
down her arms and gave herself up to the so-called victors. 
I am thinking less of the innumerable millions extorted from 
Germany as so-called reparations, than of the keris totics 
stolen from Germany. 


In and outside Europe Germany lost approximately three 
million square kilometres of territory, and that in spite of 
the fact that the whole German Colonial Empire, in contrast 
to the colonies of other nations, was not acquired by war, but 
solely by treaties or purchase. President Wilson solemnly 
pledged his word that the German colonial claims, like all 
others, would receive the same just examination. 


Instead of this, however, the German possessions were 
given to nations who have always had the largest colonial 
empires, while our people was exposed to a great anxiety, 
which is now—as it will continue to be in the future—par- 
ticularly pressing. 
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A NOBLE TASK FOR ROOSEVELT : 
THE REDEMPTION OF WILSON’S PROMISE 


It would be a noble act if President Franklin Roosevelt 
were to redeem the promises made by President Woodrow 
Wilson. This would in the first place be a practical contribu- 
tion to the moral consolidation of the world and consequently 
to the improvement of its economic conditions. 


ADOLF HITLER’S SOLE CARE: 
The Fate of the German Nation. The Victory over the Chaos 
of Versailles to the Benefit of Justice, Prosperity and the 
Progress of All. 


21. Mr. Roosevelt also stated in conclusion that the 
Heads of all great Governments are in this hour responsible 
for the fate of humanity. They cannot fail to hear the 
prayers of their peoples to be protected from the imminent 
chaos of war. And I too should be held accountable for this. 


Mr. Roosevelt! I fully understand that the vastness of 
your nation and the immense wealth of your country allows 
you to feel responsible for the history of the whole world 
and for the history of all nations. I, Sir, am placed in a 
much more modest and smaller sphere. You have 130 million 
people on 9 % million square kilometres. You possess a 
country with enormous riches in all mineral rescources, fer- 
tile enough to feed half a billion people and to provide them 
with all necessities. 


I once took over a state which was faced by complete 
ruin, thanks to its trust in the promise of the rest of the 
world and to the bad régime of democratic governments. In 
this state there are roughly 140 people to each square kilo- 
metre—not 15 as in America. The fertility of our country 
cannot be compared with that of yours. We lack numerous 
minerals which nature has placed at your disposal in unlimit- 
ed quantities. The billions of German savings accumulated 
in gold and foreign exchange during many years of peace 
were squeezed out of us and taken from us. We lost our 
colonies. In 1933 I had in my country seven million 
unemployed, several million workers on half time, millions 
of peasants sinking into poverty, destroyed trade, ruined 
commerce ; in short, general chaos. 


Since then, Mr. Roosevelt, I have only been able to fulfil 
one simple task. I cannot feel myself responsible for the 
fate of a world, as this world took no interest in the pitiful 
fate of my own people. 


I have regarded myself as called upon by Providence to 
serve my own people alone and to deliver them from their 
frightful misery. Consequently, during the past six-and-a- 
half years I have lived day and might with the single thought 
of awakening the powers of my people in view of our 
desertion by the whole of the rest of the world, of developing 
these powers to the utmost, and of utilizing them for the 
salvation of our community. 


I have conquered chaos in Germany, re-established order, 
enormously increased production in all branches of our 
national economy, by strenuous efforts produced substitutes 
for numerous materials which we lack, smoothed the way 
for new inventions, developed traffic, caused mighty roads 
to be built and canals to be dug, called into being gigantic 


new factories and at the same time endeavoured to further 
the education and culture of my people. 


I have succeeded in finding useful work once more for 
the whole of the seven million unemployed who so appeal 
to the hearts of us all, in keeping the German peasant on 
his soil in spite of all difficulties and in saving the land 
itself for him, in once more bringing German trade to a 
peak and in assisting traffic to the utmost. 


As a precaution against the threats of another world not 
only have I united the German people politically, but have 
also rearmed them; I have also endeavoured to destroy 
sheet by sheet that treaty which in its 448 articles contains 
the vilest oppression which peoples and human beings have 
ever been expected to put up with. 


I have brought back to the Reich the provinces stolen 
from us in 1919, I have led back to their native country 
millions of Germans who were torn away from us and were 
in misery, I have re-established the historic unity of the 
German living space and, Mr. Roosevelt, have endeavoured 
to attain all this without spilling blood and without bringing 
to my people and consequently to others the misery of war. 


I, who twenty-one years ago was an unknown worker 
and soldier of my people, have attained this, Mr. Roosevelt, 
by my own energy, and can therefore in the face of history 
claim a place among those men who have done the utmost 
which can be fairly and justly demanded from a single indi- 
vidual. 


You, Mr. Roosevelt, have a much easier task in compari- 
son. You became President of the United States in 1933 
when I became Chancellor of the Reich. In other words, 
from the very outset you stepped to the head of one of the 
largest and wealthiest states in the world. You have the 
good fortune to have to feed scarcely fifteen people per 
square kilometre in your country. You have at your disposal 
the most unlimited mineral resources in the world. As a 
result of the large area covered by your country and the fer- 
tility of your fields, you are enabled to ensure for each indi- 
vidual American ten times the amount of commodities possi- 
ble in Germany. Nature has in any case enabled you to do 
this. . 

In spite of the fact that the population of your country is 
scarcely one third greater than the number of inhabitants in 
Greater Germany, you possess more than fifteen times as 
much living space. Conditions prevailing in your country 
are on such a large scale that you can find time and leisure 
to give your attention to universal problems. Consequently 
the world is undoubtedly so small for you that you perhaps 
believe that your intervention and action can be effective 
everywhere. 


In this sense therefore your concerns and suggestions 
cover a much larger and wider area than mine, because my 
world, Mr. Roosevelt, in which Providence has placed me and 
for which I am therefore obliged to work, is unfortunately 
much smaller, although for me-it is more precious than 
anything else, for it is limited to my people! I believe, 
however, this is the way in which I can be of most service 
to that for which we are all concerned, namely, the justice, 
well-being, progress and peace of the whole human commu- 
nity. 
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GERMAN MEMORANDA TO LONDON AND WARSAW 


Berlin, April 28th. The German Government on April 
28th, 1939 transmitted memoranda through its Chargés 
d’Affaires in London and Warsaw. At the same time the 
text of the Fiihrer’s Reichstag speech of April 28th was hand- 


ed to the Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America 
in Berlin as a reply to the public message from the Ameri- 
can President Roosevelt. 


THE TEXT OF THE GERMAN MEMORANDUM TO THE ROYAL BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


When, in 1935, the German Government proposed to the 
British Government to bring, by an agreement, the strength 
of the German Fleet into a definite relation with the strength 
of the naval forces of the British Empire, they did so because 
they were convinced that the repetition of a warlike conflict 
between Germany and Great Britain was excluded for all 
time. By offering the proportion of 100 to 35, they volun- 
tarily recognized the supremacy of British sea interests, and 
believed that by this decision they were taking a step which 
was unique in the history of the great Powers, and which 
would lead to a foundation for all the future of friendly 
relations between the two nations. 

Naturally this step of the German Government was made 
on the assumption that the British Government were also, on 
their part, determined to maintain a political attitude which 
guaranteed the friendly development of Anglo-German 
relations. The Anglo-German Naval Agreement of June 18th, 
1935 was effected on this basis and under these conditions. 
That was unanimously expressed on both sides at the con- 
clusion of the Agreement. 

Likewise, only last autumn, after the conference at Mu- 
nich, the German Chancellor and the British Prime Minister 
solemnly confirmed, in a statement signed by them, that 
they regarded this agreement as symbolical of the desire of 
the two nations never again to wage war against one another. 
The German Government have always kept to this wish and 
are still to-day inspired by it. They are conscious of having 
acted in a corresponding manner in their policy, and of hav- 
ing in no case interfered in the sphere of British interests, or 
of having restricted these interests in any other way. 

On the other hand, they must state their regret that the 
British Government have of late been moving more and more 
away from the line of a corresponding policy towards Ger- 
many. 

As has been clearly shown by the political decisions 


annouced by the Government in the last few weeks and also 
by the anti-German attitude of the British Press, prompted 
by the British Government, the German Government now 
take the view that Great Britain must always take up an 
attitude against Germany, regardless of any consideration 
of the part of Europe in which Germany may be involved in 
a warlike conflict. Even then, if British interests are in no 
way affected by this conflict, the British Government regard 
a war against Germany as no longer impossible, but asa 
major problem of British foreign policy. 


By this policy of encirclement, the British Government 
have unilaterally withdrawn the basis of the Naval Agree- 
ment of June 18th, 1935, and thereby put out of operation 
this Agreement as well as the declaration of July 17th, 
1937, supplementing this. The same applies to Part II 
of the German-British Agreement of July 17th, 1937, in 
which the obligation for a mutual German-British exchange 
of information was laid down. The carrying out of this 
obligation naturally implied that an open relationship of 
confidence should exist between the two partners. As the 
German Government, to their regret, can no longer regard 
such a relationship as existing, they must also regard the 
condition of the aforementioned Part III as invalid. 

The qualitative restrictions of the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment of July 17th, 1937, remain unaffected by these recogni- 
tions which have been forced upon the German Government 
against their will. The German Government will also in the 
future respect these conditions and in this way contribute 
their share towards avoiding a general unrestricted race in 
naval armaments among the nations. 

Beyond this, in case the British Government are interested 
in entering into new negotiations with Germany about the 
problems in question, Germany is perfectly willing. She 
would welcome it, if it were then to prove possible to ‘attain 
on a safe foundation a clear and unambiguous understanding. 


THE TEXT OF THE MEMORANDUM TO THE POLISH GOVERNMENT 


The German Government has been informed by the 
published Polish and British statements of the result and 
object of the negotiations recently conducted between Poland 
and Great Britain. Thereby the Polish and British Govern- 
ments have concluded a preliminary arrangement, to be 
replaced subsequently by a permanent agreement, which is 
intended to grant mutual assistance to Poland and Great 
Britain in case the independence of either of the two States 
is directly or indirectly threatened. 

The German Government considers itself compelled to 
make the following communication to the Polish Government : 

When the National Socialist Government in 1933 applied 


itself to the task of reorganising German foreign policy, its 
first object, after the withdrawal of Germany ‘from the 
League of Nations, was to place the relations beween Ger- 
many and Poland on a new foundation. 

The Fuhrer of the German Reich and the late Marshal 
Pildsudski met at that time in the decision to break with 
the political methods of the past and to open up a path of 
direct friendly understanding between the two States for 
treating all questions regarding their mutual relations. 

By means of the unconditional renunciation of any appli- 
cation of. force towards each other, a guarantee of peace was 
to be created in order to facilitate the great task confronting 
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both Governments of finding solutions for all problems of a 
political, economic and cultural nature based on a just and 
equitable settlement of their mutual interests. 

These principles which were laid in the German-Polish 
Peace Declaration of January 26th, 1934 in a contractually 
binding form were intended to, and have in fact been success- 
ful in inaugurating a totally new phase in the development of 
German-Polish relations. 


That it has proved to the advantage of both nations in 
practice is shown by the political history of the last five 
years, and this was publicly expressed on January 26th last, 
the anniversary of the signature of the declaration, by both 
parties, who stressed their agreement and desire to remain 
true in future to the principles laid down in 1934. 


The agreement now concluded by the Polish Government 
with the British Government stands in such obvious contrast 
to the solemn declaration of a few months ago that the Ger- 
man Government must take notice of such a sudden and 
radical change of policy only with astonishment and bewil- 
derment. 

The new Anglo-Polish Agreement, however its final form 
may be fixed, is thought of by both partners as a regular 
treaty of alliance, which, through its generally known 
antecedents and in accordance with the whole position of 
political relations, is directed exclusively against Germany. 

It follows from the obligations now undertaken by the 
Polish Government that Poland, in the case of any Anglo- 
German conflict started by an attack directed against Ger- 
many, under certain conditions also intends to intervene even 
if the conflict does not in any way affect Poland and her 
interests. 


This is a direct and flagrant attack on the renunciation ~ 


of the use of force agreed upon in the Declaration of 1934. 

The conflict between the German-Polish Declaration and 
the Anglo-Polish Agreement goes substantially further than 
this point in its significance. 

The Declaration of 1934 was to have been the foundation 
for the regulating by Berlin and Warsaw, under the protec- 
tion of a peace guarantee agreed upon, of all questions which 
might crop up between the two countries. They were to have 
been regulated by direct arrangement, free from international 
entanglements and complications, and uninfluenced from 
outisde. Such a foundation naturally implied full mutual 
confidence on the part of both partners, as well as the loyalty 
of the political intentions of each partner towards the other. 

On the other hand, the Polish Government through the 
decision they have now taken to enter into an alliance direct- 
ed against Germany, have let it be known that Poland prefers 
the promise of support from ‘a third Power to the immediately 
assured peace guarantee given her by the German Govern- 
ment. 

At the same time the German Government must assume 
that the Polish Government at present no longer attaches 
any importance to seeking the solution of German-Polish 
questions in direct friendly discussions with. the German 
Government. The Polish Government has thus departed 
from the path agreed upon in 1934 for the organisation of 
German-Polish relations. 


The Polish Government cannot point to the fact that the 
declaration of 1934 was to leave out of account undertakings 
previously assumed by Poland or Germany in other quarters, 
and that therefore the agreements. between Poland and 


France remained in force. The Polish-French alliance was 
a fact in 1934 when Poland and Germany started to reor- 
ganise their relations. The German Government was able to 
accept this fact because it might expect that any dangers 
from the Polish-French alliance which was concluded at a 
time of the sharpest political conflict between Germany and 
Poland would lose more and more of their importance by the 
growth of friendly relations between Germany and Poland. 

The entry of Poland into an alliance with Great Britain 
five years after the declaration of 1934 was agreed upon 
cannot therefore be compared politically with the continuance 
in force of the Polish-French alliance. 


With this new alliance the Polish Government have 
acquiesced in a policy, instigated in another quarter, which 
aims at the encirclement of Germany. The German Govern- 
ment had not given the least cause for such a change of 
Polish policy. At every conceivable opportunity Germany 
has given Poland, publicly and in confidential discussion, the 
clearest assurances that the friendly development of Ger- 
man-Polish relations was an important aim of her foreign 
policy, and that Germany in her political descisions would 
at any time respect justified Polish interests. 

The carrying out of the action by Germany in March of 
this year for the pacification of Central Europe has, in the 
view of the German Government, in no way impaired 
Polish interests.. In the course of the action the Polish- 
Hungarian frontier was established, which Poland had al- 
ways regarded as an important political aim. Moreover, the 
German Government have unmistakably declared that they 
were ready to come to a friendly discussion with the Polish 
Government, if the latter felt that new problems had arisen 
for Poland from the reforming of relations in Central Europe. 

In an equally friendly spirit the German Government has 
tried to initiate a regulation of the only question still pend- 
ing between Germany and Poland—the Danzig question. ; 

That this question needs a fresh settlement has been 
pointed out by Germany to Poland for years and has not 
been denied by Poland. For a long time the German Govern- 
ment has constantly endeavoured to convince the Polish 
Government that there is every possibility of reaching a solu- 
tion that would do justice to the interests of both parties, 
and that the removal of this last obstacle would pave the 
way for promising political cooperation between Germany 
and Poland. i 

The German Government has not confined itself to gene-. 
ral indications, but has proposed to the Polish Government 
in the friendliest form, on the last occasion at the end of 
March this year, a settlement on the following basis: 

‘The return of Danzig to the Reich; 

Ex-territorial railway and motor connection between East 
Prussia and the Reich ; 

In return for this the entire Polish corridor and the entire 
Polish west frontier would be recognised ; ; 

Conclusion of a non-agression pact for 25 years ; 

Guarantee of Poland’s economic interests in Danzig, and 
comprehensive settlement of the remaining economic and 
traffic questions arising out of the reunion of Danzig with the 
Reich. eee 

At the same time the German Government has declared 


its willingness, when guaranteeing the independence of Slo-— 
vakia, to take Polish interests into account. : 
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No one who knows the circumstances in Danzig and in 
the Corridor, with their attendant problems, can, judging 
impartially, dispute the fact that this proposal contains the 
minimum that could be demanded from the standpoint of 
unrenounceable German interests, and that it took account 
of all Polish essential interests. Yet the Polish Government 
gave a reply which, it is true, was clothed in the form of 
counter-proposals, but which showed a lack of any apprecia- 
tion of the German point of view and amounted to a sheer 
rejection of the German offer. That the Polish Government 
themselves did not regard their reply as calculated to lead to 
a friendly understanding they have shown in a:manner as 
surprising as it is drastic. 


Simultaneously with their answer they proceeded to an 
extensive partial mobilization of their Army. By this quite 
unjustified measure they showed in advance the aim and 
purpose of the negotiations which they immediately after- 
wards entered on with the British Government. The Ger- 
man Government did not judge it necessary to reply to the 
Polish partial mobilization with military counter-measures. 
On the other hand, they simply cannot pass silently over 
other decisions taken by the Polish Government recently. 


Moreover, to their regret, they see themselves obliged to 
state forthwith the following :— 

1. The Polish Government have not grasped the opportu- 
nity offered them by the German Government for a just 
regulation of the Danzig question, for a definite securing of 
their frontiers with Germany, and thus for a lasting 
strengthening of good-neighbouring relations between the two 
countries. They have, moreover, rejected the German pro- 
posals to this effect. 

2. At the same time the Polish Goverment have let 
themselves in for political obligations towards another State, 
which are incompatible with the spirit as well as with the 
letter of the German-Polish Declaration of January 26th, 
1934. The Polish Government have, therefore, put this de- 
claration arbitrarily and unilaterally out of force. 

Despite this recognition which has become necessary, the 
German Government do not intend to change their funda- 
mental attitude towards the question of the future moulding 
of German-Polish relations. Should the Polish Government 
regard it as of value to arrive at a new regulation, by treaty, 
of these relations the German Government are willing to do 
so, and make only the one condition, that such a settlement 
must rest on a clear obligation binding both parties. 


ROOSEVELT'S CABLED MESSAGE TO HITLER AND MUSSOLINI OF APRIL 15TH, 1939 


You realize, I am sure, that throughout the world 
hundreds of millions of human beings are living to-day in 
constant fear of a new war or even a series of wars. The 
existence of this fear—and the possibility of such a conflict 
—is of definite concern to the people of tthe United States, 
for whom I speak, as it must also be to the peoples of other 
nations of the entire Western hemisphere. All of them 
know that any major war, even if it were to be confined 
to other continents, must bear heavily on them during its 
continuation, and also for generations to come. 


Because of the fact that after the acute tension in which 
the world has been living during the past few weeks there 
would seem to be at least a momentary relaxation—because 
no troops are at this moment on the march—this may be 
an opportune moment for me to send you this message. 


On a previous occasions I have addressed you on behalf 
of the settlement of political, economic, and social problems 
by peaceful methods and without resort to arms. But the 
tide of events seems to have reverted to the threat of arms. 
If such threats continue it seems inevitable that much of 
the world must become involved in common ruin. All the 
world, victor nations, vanquished nations, and neutral 
nations, will suffer. I refuse to believe that the world is 
of necessity such a prisoner of destiny. On the contrary, it 
is clear that the leaders of great nations have it in their 
power to liberate their peoples from the disaster that 
impends. 


It is equally clear that in their minds and in their own 


| hearts the peoples themselves desire that their fears be 


ended. It is, however, unfortunately necessary to take cog- 
nizance of recent facts. Three nations in Europe and one in 
Africa have seen their independent existence terminated. 


A vast territory in another independent nation of the 
Far East has been occupied by a neighbouring State. 
Reports which we trust are not true insist that further acts 
of aggression are contemplated against still other indepen- 
dent nations. Plainly, the world is moving towards the 
moment when this situation must end in catastrophe unless 
a more rational way of guiding events is found. 


You have repeatedly asserted that you and the (Italian 
or German) people have no desire for war. If this is true 
there need be no war. Nothing has persuaded the peoples 
of the earth that any governing Power has any right or 
need to inflict the consequences of war on its own or any 
other people save in the cause of self-evident home defence. 
In making this statement we as Americans speak not from 
selfishness or fear or weakness. If we speak now it is with 
the voice of strength and friendship for mankind. 


It is still clear to me that international problems can be 
solved at the council table. It is therefore not necessary to 
the plea for peaceful discussion for one side to plead that 
unless they receive assurances beforehand that the verdict 
will be theirs they will not lay aside their arms. In confer- 
ence rooms, as in courts, it is necessary that both sides enter 
upon discussion in good faith, assuming that substantial 
justice will accrue to both, and it is customary and necessary 
that they leave their arms outside the room where they 
confer. 

I am convinced that the cause of world peace would be 
greatly advanced if the nations of the world were to obtain 
a frank statement relating to the present and future policy 
of the Governments. 


Because the United States, as one of the nations of the 
Western hemisphere, is not involved in the immediate contro- 
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versies which have arisen in Europe, I trust that you may 
be willing to make such a statement of policy to me, as head 
of a nation far removed from Europe, in order that I, acting 
only with the responsibility and obligation of a friendly 
intermediary, may communicate such declaration to other 
nations now apprehensive as to the course which the policy 
of your Government may take. 

Are you willing to give assurance that your armed forces 
will not attack or invade the territory or possessions of the 
following independent nations: —Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Great Britain and Ireland, France, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, 
Iraq, the Arabias, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Iran? 

Such an assurance clearly must apply not only to the 
present day but also to a future sufficiently long to give 
every opportunity to work by peaceful methods for a more 
permanent peace. 


I therefore suggest that you construe the word “ future” 
to apply to a minimum period of assured non-aggression 
—10 years at the least—a quarter of a century if we dare 
look that far ahead. 


If such an assurance is given by your Government I will 
immediately transmit it to the Governments of the nations 
I have named, and I will simultaneously inquire whether, as 
I am reasonably sure, each of the nations enumerated above 
will in their turn, give a like assurance for transmission 
to you. 

Reciprocal assurances such as I have outlined will bring 
to the world an immediate measure of relief. I propose that, 
if they are given, two essential problems shall promptly be 
discussed in the resulting peaceful surroundings, and in 


those discussions the Government of the United States will 
gladly take part. 

The discussions which I have in mind relate to the most 
effective and immediate manner through which the peoples 
of the world can obtain progressive relief from the crushing 
burden of armament which is each day bringing them more 
closely to the brink of economic disaster. 

Simultaneously, the Government of the United States 
would be prepared to take part in discussions looking 
towards the most practical manner of opening up avenues 
of international trade to the end that every nation of the 
world may be enabled to buy and sell on equal terms in 
the world’s market, as well as to possess assurances of 
obtaining the materials and products of peaceful economic 
life. 

At the same time those Governments other than the 
United States which are directly interested, could undertake 
such political discussions as they might consider necessary 
or desirable. 

We recognize the complex world problems which affect 
all humanity, but we know that study and discussion of 
these must be held in an atmosphere of peace. Such an 
atmosphere of peace cannot exist if negotiations are over- 
shadowed by the threat of force or by the fear of war. 

I think you will not misunderstand the spirit of frank- 
ness in which I send you this message. Heads of great 
Governments in this hour are literally responsible for the 
fate of humanity in the coming years. They cannot fail to 
hear the prayers of their peoples to be protected from the 
foreseeable chaos of war. History will hold them account- 
able for the lives and happiness of all—even unto the least. 

I hope that your answer will make it possible for 
humanity to lose fear and regain security for many years 
to come. 
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GERMANY AND POLAND 1919-1939 


A Historical and Political Study 


Poland’s reversion to her former course 
Her accession to the encirclement policy of England 
and France 


Inhisstatementson March 3lst and April 6th, 
the British Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, informed the 
House of Commons that, in pursuance of the British Govern- 
ment’s consultation with other Governments, it had been agreed 
between Great Britain and Poland that both States would imme- 
diately accord to one another all assistance in their power in the 
event of any action threatening their independence, which the 
two Governments regarded as so vital that they decided to resist 
it with all the armed forces of the nation. 

The French Premier, M. Daladier, thereupon gave a 
similar undertaking in his broadcast statement of April 
13th with regard to France and Poland. 

In Germany these statements were regarded — not unjusti- 
fiably — as tantamount to the giving of a blank cheque to Poland 
and the psychological effects of this on the Polish press and 
public opinion have shown this view to be correct. 

The veering round of Polish foreign policy into the «front of 
the peaceful nations» expressed in these two speeches — that 
front, so obviously directed against the Axis Powers and espe- 
cially against Germany which England has been endeavouring 
to establish during the last few weeks — was, as is known, the 
reason why the Fuhrer in his great speech of April 28th 1939, 
declared the Germano-Polish Agreement of January 26th 1934 to 
be no longer operative. Adolf Hitler also described the steps 
taken by Germany to come a final settlement with Poland on 
such questions belonging to the disastrous legacy of Versailles 
as were still outstanding between the two countries and peoples, 
which it was the object of that agreement to settle in a peaceful 
manner. This agreement, which was concluded at a time of 
gravest tension, could obviously be only a beginning and not 
and end. The assumption that this most serious of all territorial 
violations of Germany through the Treaty of Versailles had been 
implicitly recognised by this agreement points to an almost 
incredible misreading of the position on the part of Poland. For 
such recognition, not even the former impotent Germany was 
prepared — to say nothing of the present powerful Reich. The 
nature and extent of this piece of injustice perpetrated against 
the German people and German territory is explained in full 
detail below, and at the same time certain assertions of the 
Polish Foreign Minister, Colonel Beck, in his 
speech of May 5th are corrected. 

Anyone who impartially reviews the development of Germano- 
Polish relations during the twenty years which have just elapsed, 
will be totally unable to understand why Poland did not jump 
at the German offer, whereby one of the most painful memories 


of Versailles for every German were to be removed by mutual 
consent. For, even if this had involved the reparation of such 
a crying injustice of the peace dictate as the separation of 
Danzig — that purely German town, whose sudden importance 
for Poland as a port has been disproved by Poland’s actions up 
to the present time, the recognition of the annexation of the 
Polish corridor (also effected in violation of Wilson’s points) was 
a contribution the importance of which could only be ignored 
by a people as stirred up against Germany as the Polish people 
to-day. The establishment of a stable means of communication 
between the Reich and East Prussia, which is now cut off from 
it, should be considered to be as vitally important for Germany, 
as Adolf Hitler has again and again admitted in his speeches 
that access to the sea is for the Poles. This access they possess 
in the enormous port of Gdynia, their ownership of which was 
in no way to be contested in this last offer of the Fuhrer. 

Instead of that, the offer sufficed to bring Poland into the 
anti-German front, since when anti-German feeling in Poland 
has known no bounds and has in some instances beaten ail re- 
cords in a spate of grotesque demands against Germany. 

It is true that Colonel Beck did not associate himself with 
these exaggerations in his speech. He did not however reject 
them or express disagreement with them. On the contrary, his 
remarks show a radical change of front—indeed, a disavowal of 
his own policy—begun under Pilsudski and continued after his 
death in the same sense—whose main characteristic was its 
rejection of international collectivism with its pactomania and 
its adoption of an independent policy dictated solely by Polish 
interests. It was Beck himself who gave expression to this 
change of course not only in unmistakable words, but also in 
deeds: the conclusion of the Treaty of Understanding with Ger- 
many, the rejection of the Geneva system of minorities protec- 
tion, the resumption of diplomatic relations extracted from 
Lithuania by means of an ultimatum and finally the reincor- 
poration of Teschen, which had been handed over to the Czechs 
in Paris. As everyone knows, all these acts were condemned 
by the Western Powers in the strongest terms. 

The extent to which Beck’s return to the pre-1934 policy with 
its renunciation of good-neighbourly relations with Germany is 
due to pressure having been brought to bear on Beck at home 
or abroad unfortunately makes no difference to the result. At 
any rate his assertions, with their accompanying inaccuracies 
and errors and their covert attacks on German policy towards 
Poland, are for the German people sufficient confirmation of the 
fact that the desire of Germany’s leaders to find a basis of con- 
fidence and sincere collaboration in accordance with Pilsudski’s 
realistic aim, is no longer meeting today with the corresponding 
goodwill on the other side. It is not for Germany, but for Poland 
to restore that goodwill. 
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THE RISE OF THE POLISH REPUBLIC’ 


On November 10th/25th 1794, Stanislas Augustus laid 
down the crown of Poland at Grodno. On January 3rd 1795 
the Russo-Austrian partition agreement was concluded, and 
on October 24th 1795 the Russo-Prussian partition agreement. 
On July 25th 1797, the three partitioning Powers notified the 
German Reichstag of the incorporation of the territories and 
the transfer of their sovereignty and enclosed the relevant 
diplomatic documents, and the Reich Chancellerie confirmed 
receipt on July 28th 1797. This third partition of Poland 
had been preceded by the first partition on July 25th 1772 
and the second partition on January 23rd 1793. 


These treaties, which wiped the old Kingdom of Poland 
off the map of Europe, put an end to a State which had for 
a long time been in a state of internal decay. But this was 
not the end of the history of Poland. The Napoleonic era 
saw the establishment of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw and 
the Vienna Treaty of April 21st/May 3rd 1815 provided for a 
fresh partition of Polish territory with the “ Kingdom of 
Poland” transferred to Russia. But apart from this, the 
Polish question still existed mainly as an internal political 
problem for each of the partitioning Powers. The most 
important event in this connection is the failure of the Polish 
revolt in 1830/31 and the subsequent incorporation of the 
Congress Kingdom in the Russian Empire on February 
14th/26th 1832 by Tsar Nicholas I. The name “ Kingdom of 
Poland” still existed but it only existed in name. The second 
revolt of the Poles under Russian sovereignty in 1863/64 led 
even to the abolition of the name, and the former Kingdom 
of Poland sank to the Russian General Government of the 
“Vistula area”’. 


The Polish question could now only arise as an inter- 
national problem if the European State system was shaken 
by a fundamental crisis; this jwwas recognised Poland’s great 
poet and national prophet Mickiewicz, who expressed it in 
the prayer: “ We beseech Thee, Lord, to grant us a general 
war for the freedom of the nations”. 


But this prayer was not to be heard until 1914. There 
was a period of 125 years from the third partition of Poland 
to the foundation of the new Polish State by the Peace 
Dictate of Versailles. 


During this period far-reaching cultural, political and 
social changes took place in the territories in question, the 
direction and development of which were decided to a great 
extent by the characteristics of the State to which the parti- 
cular part of the territory belonged. 


Before the War, 80 % of the area and 75 % of the popu- 
lation of the old Polish Kingdom, including 60 % of the 
Polish population, belonged to Russia. These figures suffice 
to show that the Russian portion of the territory was bound 
to play a special part when the Polish question was raised 
and that the revival of the Polish idea of independence could 
only come from that area. The hopes of the Poles were 
revived about the middle of the eighties when the Balkan 
troubles which were just beginning and the sharpening of 
the German-French conflict brought a general European war 
within the bounds of possibility, while at the same time 
causing dissension between Russia and Germany. It was at 
that time that a man arose who showed the ‘direction of 
Polish policy until the Great War, and even until the present 
time, namely John Poplawski, one of the founders of the 
secret political society “Liga Polska”. His ideas regarding 
the future territorial structure of the Polish State, which he 
had proclaimed as far back as 1887, aimed at diverting the 
Poles from the Russian “ western territory’, and from the 
“unhappy fantasies of conquests in the east” towards the 
alleged old path of the Polish policy of the Princes of Piast 


1 See the investigation by Dr. Paul Roth: Die Entstehung des 
polnischen Staates, published by Otto Liebmann, Berlin, 1926, 


and the drive towards the Baltic. The so-called “ Jagello 
Poland” which sought its main basis in the east, is here for 
the first time opposed by the “ Piast Poland”, the eastern 
frontiers of which lay on the Niemen and Bug and which 
turned its front towards the west and north. “ The frontier 
of the Polish State that is to be re-established does not lie 
in the east on the Duna and Dnieper, but in the west on the 
Oder, Warthe and Vistula. Poland cannot rise ‘again by 
fighting Russia, but by fighting the Germans.” 


For the first time also we find expression given to the 


idea that had been constantly stressed by Polish politicians — 


in Paris, that there could be no question of a really indepen- 
dent Polish State unless it had territorial access to the sea. 
And this must go down the Vistula and be obtained by the 
grand of the whole of West Prussia to Poland. But the 
possession of West Prussia alone would not suffice. West 
Prussia could not be held without East Prussia, and this 
territory must also become Polish at any price. Without 
these territories Poland could not exist, and even if it rose 
again within other boundaries, it must strive by every means 
to control these provinces which belonged to Prussia. 


This was moreover a revival of the famous “ Letter of a 
Polish nobleman” which the Margrave Alexander Wiewopol- 
ski addressed in 1846 to Prince Metternich, and in which the 
idea of the union with Russia and the formation of a joint 
front against Germanism was laid down in detail and the 
consequences of such action were explained. Wiewopolski 
at that time urged his compatriots to waive complete reunion 
and State independence in the struggle against Russia ; this 
implied in particular the abandonment of the territories 
between the Niemen and Bug in the West and between Duna 
and Dnieper in the East, the much contested “ western 
district’ of Russia. It was only in connection with the Slav- 
Russian Empire that Poland would experience her State 
resurrection. 

These ideas regarding the territorial structure of the 
future Polish State formed the most important spiritual arm 
of the leader of the National Democratic Party, which had 
arisen out of the Liga Polska in 1896, namely the Polish 
politician Roman Dmowski who became so well known as a 
result of the War. 

Apart from the attitude of the connection with Russia 
which had grown out of the development of so-called Neo- 
Slavism, the change in the aims of this movement was also 
brought about by the economic interests of the middle class 
which formed part of the National Democratic Party and in 
particular by the horrors of the socialist danger which the 
Russian revolution of 1905/6 brought clearly before the eyes 
of the industrial towns of Russian Poland. 
independence of Poland, the primary consideration was the 
union of all Polish territories into an autonomous Poland in 
connection with the Russian Empire. This connection with 
Russia was bound up with a strongly coloured attitude 
against Germany, who was pointed out as the arch-enemy 
not only of Poland but of the Slaves as a whole. 


Roman Dmowski who for many years up to the post-war 
period embodied to a great extent the political development 
of the Polish question, explained his programme which in its 
main lines was identical with that described above, in his 
book “Germany, Russia and the Polish Question”, which 
was published in 1908, the same year as the Pan-Slavonic 
Congress at Prague. In the subsequent years until the out- 
break of the War, he very cleverly placed his views in the 
service of the French idea of revenge and showed the 
Russians the great danger with which they were threatened 
by German expansion, while at the same time indicating 
prospects of help from the Poles in this struggle against the 
common arch-enemy of the Slavs, thus removing Russia’s 
anxiety lest a Polish revolt would break out in the Vistula 
area in the event of a World War. Skilful manceuvring was 
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required to lead his countryman jalong this path which was 
a denial of the whole past history of Poland. One of the 
most effective means of overcoming the constantly recurring 
objections of the Poles to an arrangement with Russia was 
violence in order to rouse a feeling of hatred against 
to issue exaggerated or invented news about German acts of 
Germany, while stifling any anti-Russian movements. The 
history of the propaganda compaign carried on in the years 
1908/14 by the Polish National Democrats against Germany 
has not yet been written. But it is a necessary and instruc- 
tive contribution for the inquiry into the causes of the War. 


Dmowski ultimately attained his object: Russia entered 
the War in 1914 at the side of the Entente against Germany 
and, as the Vistula area remained quiet, was able to use it 
as a basis for the operations of her armies against East 
Prussia and Galicia. 


On the other hand, Polish socialism was the fiercest 
opponent of Tsarist Russia in whom it attacked the hated 
political system and the national oppressor. The leader of 
this movement was Pilsudski who for years before the War 
prepared for the armed struggle against Russia from Galicia 
to which he had had to flee from Russia. On August 6th 1914 
when he entered Russian Poland from Cracow with his small 
group of riflemen who formed the core of the subsequent 
Polish legions, in order to bring about a Polish revolt in the 
entire Vistula area, his declared object was the complete 
independence of Poland as a State; so long as he had to 
count on the victory of the Central Powers, on which he 
depended, this was incompatible with the union of all former 
Polish territories. 


On July 9th 1917 the legions refused to swear obedience 
to the two Emperors and were placed in internment camps. 
Pilsudski, who had hitherto directed the department for 
Polish defence, was interned at Magdeburg. 


The War divided the Powers that had partitioned Poland 
into two enemy camps, and on its conclusion it was a 
remarkable piece of :good iluck for Poland that all three 
Powers collapsed, so that the solution merely depended on 
the Allied and ‘Associated Powers. 


The first years of the War brought a severe disappoint- 
ment to Dmowski and his followers when the troops of the 
Central Powers advanced beyond the frontiers of Congress 
Poland towards the east and included these districts in their 
own administration. Then the disastrous proclamation of an 
independent Polish State by the two Emperors on November 
5th 1916 came to the help of the National Democrats. In spite 
of French opposition, Russia had throughout the War insisted 
that the Polish problem should not become a matter of inter- 
national policy ; but this had now happened, and it had been 
done with the help of the Central Powers. Russia and her 
allies were able to protest against the act of November 5th 
on grounds of international law. This was done in the first 
place by the Russian Government which addressed a declara- 
tion against the November proclamation to all Powers. 
France, Great Britain and Italy joined in this protest on 
November 16th and addressed a note to all neutral Powers 
declaring the act of November 5th to be null and void. 


But it was only possible for the Western Powers to place 
the Polish question on the international plane after the 
Russian revolution of March 1917. It was only after this 
date that the foundation of a Polish State became one of the 
first war aims of the Allied and Associated Powers. Various 
circumstances contributed to bring the Polish question into 
the foreground, including primarily the recognition that 
scarcely anything was so calculated to weaken Prussia and 
Germany thoroughly and permanently as the seizure of her 
eastern provinces. In this connection it is of interest to note 
that, in the negotiations for a separate peace with Austria 
in August 1917, the Allied and Associated Powers were still 
prepared in the summer of 1917 to sacrifice the independence 
of Poland to this separate peace in order to destroy Prussia 


and Germany. 


The manifesto of the Provisional Russian Government of 
March 30th 1917 to the Poles therefore offered Russia’s allies 
the possibility of international negotiations on the Polish 
question. The Russian March revolution was bound to 
involve a change in the attitude of the Russian Government 
to the Polish question. The internal political slogan of the 
new régime was liberation from the pressure of Tsarism and 
the victory of the democratic idea. It was impossible to 
proclaim these principles and at the same time to exclude 
the Polish population of Russia from their application. As 
soon, therefore, as the Poles put forward their claim to the 
right of self-determination, the leading Russian bodies could 
not refuse it. On March 14th/27th the Council of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies in St. Petersburg, which constituted a 
very strong secondary government, published an appeal to 
the Russian proletariat, and the :Provisional Government 
issued the above-mentioned proclamation on March 17th/30th. 
The latter merely represented the agreement of the Russian 
Government to the future foundation of an independent 
Polish State, while very substantial conditions were laid 
down in respect of the territorial boundaries and dependence 
on the Russian Constituent Assembly, the protection of 
minorities and the foreign policy of the new State. This 
proclamation gave no practical result, for on November 6th 
1917 the power twas seized by Lenin. The new Bolshevist 
Government immediately left the Entente, which in turn 
subsequently openly supported counter-revolutionary activ- 
ities in Russia, especially as the Soviet Government on 
March 3rd 1918 concluded peace with the Central Powers at 
Brest-Litovsk. This Peace Treaty contained the following 
provisions in Article 3; “The territories lying to the west 
of the line agreed upon between the contracting Parties 
which have belonged to Russia will no longer be under 
Russian sovereignty... Germany and Austria-Hungary intend 
to decide the future fate of these territories in consultation 
with their population.” Russia’s renunciation of her sover- 
eignty over these territories was therefore clearly expressed, 
while the subsequent settlement was reserved for the Central 
Powers. But in point 5 of :the armistice terms and in 
Article 116, 259, para. 6, and 192 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the renunciation of the treaties of Brest-Litovsk was imposed. 


Until the Russian revolution of March 1917, the fixed aim 
of the Polish National Democrats and their followers, even 
as against the Western Powers, was the union of Polish 
territories and the autonomy of united Poland ; but they now 
openly took up the cry of the independence of Poland. Eut 
they naturally took a back seat as compared with the Polish 
parties which had always demanded the independence of 
Poland and at the same time were closely connected with 
the Russian revolutionary parties. 

But in any case the propaganda of the Dmowski group 
was now able to develop freely in the western countries. On 
August 15th a new Polish National Committee was founded 
at Lausanne, which appointed Dmowski President and took 
up its seat in Paris. The object of this Committee was to 
bring the Entente Powers over to the idea of founding an 
independent Poland from all the three parts. This Poland 
was to be formed as one of the Allied and Associated Powers 
and was to gain its demand by bringing a Polish army into 
the field on the side of the Entente. The Committee itself 
hoped that after the victorious end of the War it would enter 
Warsaw as the real Government with the help of this army. 
It therefore endeavoured above all to obtain its recognition 
under international law from the Governments of the 
Western Powers. This was done in the first place by means 
of the “ reconnaissance comme nation ”’ which had come into 
practice during the War. This recognition meant that 
persons belonging to the recognised nation were placed on 
the same footing as ‘nations of the Entente Powers, that 
official relations were entered into with their leading national 
organisations and that special national armies were admitte 

In this sense the Polish National Committee was rec 
ised by France on September 20th 1917, by Engl? 
October 15th 1917, by Italy on October 30th 1917 ar 
United States on December Ist 1917. 
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Apart from political propaganda, the main work of the 
Committee was the formation of a Polish army on the side 
of the Entente Powers. It took place in France by means of 
a decree of the French Government on June 4th 1917. It was 
only recognised as a “belligerent Power” by France on 
September 28th 1918, by England on October 11th 1918, by 
Italy on October 12th 1918 and by the United States on 
November Ist 1918. 


But none of these acts by the Western Powers amounted 
to a recognition of Poland asa State or of the Polish National 
Committee as the Polish Government. This recognition as a 
State, and indeed as one of the Allied and Associated States. 
by the other Allied and Associated States only took place 
de facto through the invitation and admission to the Paris 
Peace Conference which began on January 18th 1919. The 
first recognition de jure was given by the German Reich on 
November 20th 1918, when Count Harry Kessler handed his 
letters of credit to the Head of the State, Marshal Pilsudski, 
as Ambassador in Warsaw. This recognition was given by 
the United States on January 30th 1919, by France on 
February 24th 1919, by England on February 25th 1919, by 
Italy on February 27th 1919 and by the other European and 
non-European States by the end of January 1921. 


In Russia itself, despite all internal obstacles and dif- 
ficulties, the Central Powers continued the development of 
the Polish State as laid down in the proclamation of 
November 5th 1916. In this connection valuable work was 
done for Poland herself. In order to establish a Polish 
Governmental power, the most important step was the 
appointment of .a regency council, which was created by 
letters patent on September 12th 1917 and put in office on 
October 26th 1917, though this did not complete the forma- 
tion of a sovereign Polish State de facto or de jure. In its 
proclamation of October 7th 1918, this regency council drew 
the consequences frorm the acceptance by Germany of 
Wilson’s fourteen points and stated that it was now for 
Poland “ to create an independent State comprising all Polish 
territories, with access to the sea, with political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity which -would be 
guaranteed by international treaties ”’. 


From this time events followed each other in rapid 
succession. Austria collapsed and at the end of October the 
power in Galicia was transferred to Polish hands, while at 
the same time the Austrian authorities were dissolved in the 
territories they had occupied. In Cracow the parties of the 
left formed a Directory of five members which, on Novem- 
ber 7th in Lublin declared a “ Provisional People’s Govern- 
ment of the Polish Republic” with the leader of the Galician 
Social Democrats, Daszynski, at its head. On November 11th, 
as a result of the catastrophe in Germany, the régime of 
German occupation in Warsaw also collapsed. At the same 


time Pilsudski, who had been released from his imprison- 
ment in the fortress of Magdeburg, arrived in Warsaw. ‘The 
Regency Council at first entrusted him with the supreme 
command of the Polish troops and the formation of a cabinet. 
On November 14th it appointed him Head of the State and 
then retired. On the same day Pilsudski asked Daszynski to 
form a cabinet, and the latter included in the Government 
for the most part members of the above-mentioned pro- 
visional Lublin Government. 


It was at this time that Polish sovereignty came into 
existence de facto. The position of the Government was at 
first rendered particularly difficult by the party struggles 
with the National Democrats and their National Committee 
in Paris, whose position was so strong that the Warsaw 
Government had to come to an arrangement with them. In 
this position Dmowski himself held out the hand of re- 
conciliation, and the reconciliation itself was effected by 
Paderewski who proceeded to Warsaw at the end of 1918 and 
there reached an agreement with the Warsaw Government. 
Paderewski himself was requested by Pilsudski to form a 
government, and this brought more normal relations with 
the Entente Powers—a very necessary state of affairs in 
view of the impending Peace Conference. 


Nothing is. known of the text or even of the detailed 
contents of this “act of reconciliation”. From individual 
accounts and from the facts themselves, it may however be 
concluded that it contained the following points: 

1. The National Committee recognised the Warsaw 
Government and regarded itself to some extent as its 
Legation in Paris. 


2. The cabinet in Warsaw was reformed and the National 
Committee ,was given the chairmanship and considerable 
influence in the composition of the new cabinet. 


3. The National Committee appointed its chairman 
Dmowski as one of the two delegates who had to represent 
Poland at the Peace Conference, while the other was to be 
appointed by the Polish Government. It appointed the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, Paderewski, who however 
only arrived in Paris in April 1919 and was represented until 
that time by Dluski, an agent of Pilsudski. 


4. The Polish peace delegation, which was formed on 
January 16th 1919 under the leadership of the two delegates, 
was a body formally independent of the National Committee. 
Its personnel was determined by Warsaw. 


5. About ten further members were appointed to the 
National Committee, who were followers of Pilsudski or 
closely connected with him. 


There is no need to emphasise the fact that, in spite of 
this compromise, Dmowski and the ideas of the National 
Committee decided the attitude of the Polish delegation. 


POLAND'S TERRITORIAL CLAIMS — THE POLISH PROPAGANDA 


The pressure brought to bear on President Wilson 

Dmowski, who had been in London, Paris and Rome in 
November 1915, reported on his activities in February 1916 
at a meeting of National Democratic representatives of all 
the Polish districts in Lausanne, the head-quarters of the 
“agence polonaise”—the Press Bureau of this party which 
was set up at the beginning of the war. On the basis of 
these discussions, it was decided to continue the propaganda 
in the Western States and a committee was formed—the 
precursor of the subsequent committee in Paris—on whose 
behalf Dmowski worked in London, like Count Plater in 
Paris, Piltz in Switzerland and Paderewski in the United 
States. 

America’s entry into the world war and 
President Wilson’s intervention were of 
decisive importance for the fate of the Po- 
lish question. Both these events were due 
to a very large extent to the agitations of 
three Poles: Georges Sosnowski, Roman 


Dmowski and Ignatius Paderewski. The first 
two have written detailed reports in Polish, which play an 
extremely important part in the prehistory of Versailles. 
The fact that Wilson’s attitude to the Polish problem was 
definitely directed against Germany and finally led to the 
loss of the Eastern Marches was in the ‘last resort the work 
of these Polish politicians. As early as the middle of De- 
cember 1916, Sosnowski submitted to Wilson a memorandum, 
in which, after general remarks on the future reorganization 
of Europe, he finally demanded, as the most important point, 
the restoration of a united Poland consisting of all three 
parts. At the same time Paderewski was also in America, 
where he was first in charge of the charitable movement 
organized in America under the aegis of the Central Polish 
Auxiliary Committee. Gradually however he transferred his 
activities to the political field. As he was one of the most — 
popular pianists in the United States, he soon managed to 
get into touch with leading political figures and in particu- 
lar with Wilson and his adviser, Colonel House. The fact 
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that Wilson devoted a special paragraph to 
Poland in his first message to the Senate 
on January 22nd, 1917, in which he said that a 
united, independent and autonomous Poland should be given 
direct access to the great maritime routes, was presumably 
the work of Sosnowski and Paderewski. Where this could 
not be done by cession of territory, it would, it was thought, 
undoubtedly be possible to accomplish it by the neutralization 
of direct rights of communication within the framework of 
the general peace. 


When Wilson was won over to the idea of a Polish State, 
the second aim was to lay the foundations for 
the realization of the programme. This could 
be done openly after America’s entry into the war on April 
6th, 1917 on the side of the Entente Powers. On April 7th, 
Sosnowski sent a letter to Wilson containing a detailed pro- 
gramme for the restoration of Poland. To make clear to the 
President his views as to the extent of such restoration, he 
enclosed three maps, indicating what the three Empires had 
acquired as a result of the three partitions. His remarks 
were accompanied by the following motto: “the dismem- 
berment of Prussia by depriving her of the booty acquired 
by her in the past, is tantamount to the destruction of mili- 
tarism ”’. 

This Prussian militarism, which was to be destroyed, had 
to be used as a pretext for justifying the Polish appetite for 
Upper Silesia which could not be justified in any other way. 
Upper Silesia had to be taken away from Germany, as the 
coal and coke industry with its subsidiary products had, it 
was alleged, created the wealth of Prussia and enabled her 
to acquire her menacing power. “ Although the Poles lost 
this territory before the first partition, it must nevertheless 
be restored to them, as Germany’s and Prussia’s military 
preparations will be hampered by such restoration. ” 

™ a second letter, which he wrote to Wilson on May 21st, 
he developed this idea: “Not only do I firmly believe in 
your principles”, he wrote, “but I am absolutely convinced 
that you alone have power to-liberate the world from the 
tyranny of the Teutons, by imposing your will on the Allies, 
establishing unity among them and ensuring the final vic- 
tory of democracy. In this way, the downfall of the Hohen- 
zollerns, the dismemberment of Prussia and the abolition of 
militarism will be accomplished.” 


In how far the assertion that Sosnowski’s influence con- 
tributed to Wilson’s decision to come into the war on the 
side of the Entente Powers is true cannot be discussed here. 


It was however some 18 months before the political plans 
of the Poles could be realized. The collapse of Germany 
made it possible to establish the Polish State along the lines 
conceived by Germany’s adversaries, but even then Poland 
would presumably not have been created as she is to-day, 
if Dmowski had not cleverly laid the foundations and worked 
tirelessly and tenaciously for the completion of this State in 
its present form. 


The persistent propaganda of the Polish 
National Committee was largely responsible for the 
Western Powers deciding during 1917 and 1918 to solve the 
Polish question in accordance with its principles. The most 
important and best known summary of those principles is 
the famous Point 13 of Wilson’s message to 
the Senate of January 8th, 1918: 


“An independent Polish State should be erected which 
should include the territories inhabited by indisputably 
Polish populations, which should be assured a free and secure 
access to the sea and whose political and economic independ- 
ence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by inter- 
national covenant. “ 


Moreover, the Declaration off the British, 
Erench and Italian Premiers of June 3rd, 
1918 says: 


“The establishment of a united and independent Polish 
State with free access to the sea is one of the conditions of 
a permanent and equitable peace and ordered justice in 
Europe. ” 


In spite of this, the news received from America about 
the middle of 1918 was not very encouraging from the point 
of view of the fulfilment of the complete programme of the 
Poles. The President himself was by no means an uncondi- 
tional supporter of it. 


The attractive phrase in the 13th point—the establish- 
ment of an independent Polish State—received certain 
restrictive additions as compared with the ambitious schemes 
of the Polish nationalists. For instance, in the 13th point, 
the talk of the “indisputably Polish populations” 
lagged far behind Polish desires. Would the Province of 
West Prussia, which they had their eyes on, fit in with this 
scheme, and how about Upper and Central Silesia, which 
they also desired to pocket? If there was to be careful 
scrutiny, the prospects were pretty poor if this rule was to 
be applied. Last but not least, how were they going to 
manage about the purely German City of Danzig, especially 
as the phrase “free and secure accessto the Sea” 
appeared on closer observation very vague and ambiguous. 
In point of fact at that time Wilson merely 
understood this to mean this “access” 
should be guaranteed by the neutralization 
of the lower course of the Vistula and the 
acquisition of a Free Port in Danzig—that 
is to say, without cession of German Terri- 
tory. Thus the Polish section of the House Committee for 
the Preparation of the Peace Conditions had received 
instructions not to deal with the question of the provinces 
of the Prussian territory at all. If these ideas of the Presi- 
dent were to be carried out, the wind would be taken out 
of the sails of those who entertained the ambitious plans of 
a new Polish State stretching to the sea. 


In August 1918, Roman Dmowski was sent 
to America in pursuance of a decision of 
the Committee, in order, with the assistance of Pa- 
derewski, to make a fresh attempt to bring the 
President round. 


Immediately upon his arrival, he managed, with Pa- 
derewski, to ‘obtain .an interview with ‘Wilson. From 
Dmowski’s notes, which are almost minutes of the 
conversations, the following facts stand 
out clearly: 


Firstly, it had not occurred to Wilson in 
August 1918 to ensure Poland’s free and 
secureaccesstotheseaby means ofthecession 
of West Prussia to Germany. This province 
was—such was his firm decision even as late 
as November 19'18—to remain in Germany. 
Wilson wished his demand for access to the. 
sea to be met by the neutralization of the 
Vistula and the acquisition by Poland of 
a Free Portin Danzig. 


Dmowski’s notes also goto show that until 
November 1918 Wilson did not think of trans- 
ferring any part of the territory of the Ger- 
man Reichtothe State of which he demanded 
the restoration. 


But Dmowski would not give in and managed to get the 
President to say that he was prepared to have Poland’s 
territorial claims examined. He even requested him to let 
him have a map showing the frontiers desired by the Poles 
and accompanied by a statement of their reasons for wishing 
to own the particular territories and their legal claims 
thereto. Thus the attempt to rush the President was for the 
moment without palpable success. Dmowski however, who 
was a master of political strategy, began on the very next 
day to pursue his aim by new methods. He now concentrated 
his main efforts on Colonel House, to whom he soon obtained 
access. He received an invitation to his country house, where 
he had a discussion with Professor Thayer of Harvard Uni- 
versity in the presence of House, whom he had already made 
aquainted with his patriotic ideas. He then rapidly drew 
up the memorandum for which the President had asked and 
handed it to him on October 8th together with four maps. 
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Dmowski’s Memorandum of October 8th, 1918 


This memorandum is the Bible of Polish 
MacLvonalism. Lt shaisscalsom acqurredma dinect 
historical signiflicanice from the fact that 
Liewas Submitted on ie br Wad ved on Dee onl oiet.o 
the Polish Committee of the Peace Con- 
ference by the Polish delegation. It contains 
all the aims and theories, arguments and tricks from the 
store-house of Polish propaganda. It is brilliantly drafted 
and is full of humanitarian and freedom-extolling phrases. 
The reader is given the impression that this oppressed Poland 
wore a martyr’s crown and it was only necessary to allow 
her talents free rein at last, to inaugurate an era of peace, 
liberty and democracy in Eastern Europe. “Poland must 
become a great creative democracy in Eastern Europe—a 
bastion against the German ‘Drang nach Osten ’—and at the 
same time defend herself against destructive influences ”’. 
That is one of the first few sentences in this document. In 
order to attain this aim the following only is necessary : 


1. It must have an extensive territory and a large popu- 
lation. 


2. its population must be sufficiently uniform to ensure 
its internal homogeneity. 


3. its frontiers must correspond to geographical condi- 
tions so that its independance may be guaranteed by the 
neighbours. ” 


On this basis, Dmowski developed aterritorial pro- 
gramme which left nothing to be desired in 
grandeur of conception. “The Polish problem is 
predominantly a territorial problem.” That is the opening 
sentence of the memorandum and betrays and incorporates 
its whole spirit. It is sheer naked imperialism which is here 
defended and preached. Consequently the whole document 
is full of talk about “frontiers”. These frontiers were ex- 
tended as much as possible. Thus, at the beginning of the 
first section concerning the Prussian districts in question, we 
read the following arrogant and untrue assertion: “Po- 
lish territory in the Prussian State consists 
of four provinces: Posen, West "Prussia, 
East Prussia and Silesia”. Such a statement as 
this, made with superb assurance to people ignorant of 
European condition, could not but have the most devastating 
consequences. This fundamental phrase was systematically 
justified and “ proved” by every kind of historical, ethno- 
graphical, economic and cultural argument. We will merely 
quote a few instances here, as they are characteristic of the 
spirit and method of demonstration and recur again and 
again as stereotyped phrases in all later diplomatic negotia- 
tions, including those of the Peace Conference. 


Posen is described “in respect of the language of the 
population” as an “essentially Polish country”. Dmowski 
gets over the question of the “ Netzgebiet” with the follow- 
ing elegant turn of phrase: “Only in the ‘ Netzgebiet’,” he 
says, “ which was colonized by Frederick the Great and on 
its western frontier are there partly Germanic elements”. 
He concludes that: “In view of the facts enumerated above, 
there can be no doubt that the Polish people have a right 
to Posen. It is an essential part of Poland and one of the 
most important parts for the future development of the Po- 
lish nation”. This last remark is in reality the best possible 
tribute to the work of colonization accomplished by the Ger- 
mans there. 


The arguments in favour of the incorporation of West 
Prussia in Poland were much more difficult to substantiate. 
Consequently he based all his arguments here on the need 
for the incorporation of West Prussia as giving Poland access 
to the sea. “West Prussia forms Poland nat- 
uraloutlet tothe sea.” 


The ethnographical side is only ligthly touched upon and 
disposed of in the laconic sentence: “It (West Prussia) is 
Polish by virtue of the Polish nationality of the majority of 
its inhabitants with the exception of certain elements, which 
have been Germanized ”’, 


The most difficult question of all for him was of course 
that of Danzig, which was described as being “an econo- 
mically dead city ” in spite of the efforts of the German Gov- 
ernment during the last thirty years. It had, he affirmed, 
been steadily decaying since the partitioning of Poland and 
the statistics over a whole century showed a steady decline © 
in trade from year. After this false assertion, which he even 
seeks to justify by a reference to Prussian statistics in the 
matter of the population question, he even goes so far as to 
say: “The official figures relating to Danzig represent this 
town as purely German. On the other hand private research 
by Poles go to show that nearly half the population is Polish, 
though superficially germanized”. Indeed, in the western 
districts on the Baltic, the official Prussian statistics shewed 
a Polish majority of 50 to 55 %. Those elements regularly 
sent Polish representatives to the Reichstag and the Prussian 
Diet, who had never ceased to protest against the germani- 
zation of their territory. 


East Prussia he divides into two different parts: 
1. the smaller western part—Ermland, with its capital Allen- 
stein “with its Polish and German Catholic population” ; 
and 2. the larger eastern part, capital Koénigsberg, with a 
population consisting in the North and Centre of Germans, 
in the South of Poles and in the East of Lithuanians. He 
estimates the compact group of the German-speaking popu- 
lation of East Prussia at 1,500,000, whereas in reality the 
figure of the German population of East Prussia according 
to the 1925 census, was approximately 2,500,000! According 
to Dmowski’s memorandum, East Prussia also was in a state 
of ‘complete economic stagnation’. As regards social con- 
ditions, it was “practically a mediaeval country”: large 
properties belonging to the Prussian Junkers were to be 
found there, side by side with the mass of the peasants, 
who were treated like slaves and brought up to think like 
slaves. German public affairs interested those peasants not 
at all, as they still cherished the remembrance of their non- 
German origin. There only remained the fear instilled into 
them since the days of the Crusaders and maintained by their 
present-day successors—the ‘“\Landjunkers’.” He concludes 
with regard to East Prussia that: “If Poland is to be a 
really free nation independent of Germany, there are only 
two possible solutions of the East Prussian question: The 
Province of Kénigsberg—that is to say, the part of East 
Prussia, whose population speaks German, must either be 
united with the Polish State on an autonomous basis or must 
become a small independent republic bound to Poland by a 
Customs Union. ” 


There remained Silesia. The incontestable fact that 
Silesia had belonged to the German Reich since the 14th cen- 
tury, he attempted to dodge by means the wildest feats. He 
spoke of “ Bohemian” and “ Prussian” domination, while its 
permanent membership of the German Reich is _ only 
mentioned incidentally. He maintained that there were very 
weighty arguments in favour of the union of Upper Silesia 
and three districts of Central Silesia with Poland—historical, 
national and geographical. All these arguments were equally 
weak—but especially that of the desirability of obtaining the 
coal basin, to which Dmowski devoted much space. That 
was the chief thing then! Then came a chapter on the 
Austrian and Russian parts, which was as laboured and as 
unreliable as the first chapter. In conclusion, Dmowski 
strikes up once more the noble song of the democratic mis-_ 
sion of the Polish State. There was “no nation in Europe 
better fitted to establish a secure and permanent peace than 
the Poles”. Poland had “her task before her as the de- 
fender of the high ideals of justice, freedom and peace”, 
and must therefore “become a creative democracy ”. 


To a critical student of European affairs, this memoran- 
dum is a mixture of half-truths and untruths. It bears no 
trace whatever or respect for historical or geographical truth, 
but is the purest expression of one-sided nationalism. In its 
rabid anti-German tendency it is nothing more nor less than 
a propaganda pamphlet. It is however written in an emo- 
tional and pathetic strain and is in particular—this is evident 
in every line—cunningly designed to appeal to the American 
mentality and especially to that of President Wilson. All 
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the chords dear to the heart of the President were struck : 
democratic ideology, the idea of oppressed peoples, self- 
determination and the bulwark against German and Russian 
expansion. Even the League of Nations motif was introduced 
and on the intoxicating prospect of the League the curtain 
is rung down. 


This memorandum provides a key for the behaviour of 
what was then and is again today the most important poli- 
tical group of Poland and is a further valuable contribution 
to the mentality of Polish policy as a whole. It shows how 
decisive Dmowski’s theories still are, or rather have again 
become, for the political ideas and aims of Poland. 


Once more before the conclusion of the 
armistice negotiations Dmowski suicceeded 
in obtaining an interview with the Presi- 
This was during the first few days of November, 
when the President reported at a meeting of the American 
Senate on the peace conditions to be submitted to Germany 
and expressed himself in very cautious terms on the Polish 
question. That decided Dmowski to press for an audience 
with the President. This conversation was very instructive 
as an illustration as well of the President’s gift for evasion 
when he found himself in a ticklish or uncomfortable posi- 
tion as of the Polish agitator’s ruthless determination when 
faced with an obstacle. In the course of the conversation 
Dmowski was forced to realize that the President still took 
the same view in regard to access to the sea, and he was 
unable to manceuvre the President out of the position in 
which he had firmly entrenched himself. He then used his 
strongest wdapon—direct threats, and spoke 
of the feeling among the Amercan Poles and the consequence 
which would attend his obstinacy: “If we do not obtain the 
frontier with Germany which is ours by right—if we do not 
get not only Posen, but also Silesia and our Baltic territory 
with Danzig, none of these people will understand why it 
happened so; and they are all people who have the most 
complete confidence in you”. The President looked at 
Dmowski sharply and could only say: “ I hope you will not 
be disappointed”. That was all the American President had 
to say to this undisguised threat, for the allusion was clear 
enough. In a few days time there were to be elections to 
Congress, the issue of which might. well be of vital impor- 


tance to the President’s work of peace, in view of the relative 


strength of Republicans and Democrats which was by no 
means stable. Dmowski then reported that this ‘last 
argument’ had had.its effect. Nevertheless, as regards the 
point at issue, the President apparently maintained his old 
attitude. A few days after that, Dmowski returned and 
tackled House again in Paris on December 4th, to whom he 
said, among other things, that “ Germany was three hundred 
years behind civilized Europe and had for that reason come 
to grief. ” 


In the middle of October 1918, Wilson sent Colonel House 
as his personal representative with the widest powers to 
Paris to take part as American delegate in the negotiations 
of the Supreme Council regarding the armistice conditions. 
House obtained the approval of the other Allies to Wilson’s 
points, with the exception of the two reservations regarding 
the freedom of the seas and reparations. The discussions 
of the leading Committee of the Supreme War Council, con- 
sisting of the Prime Ministers of the Great Powers and 
Colonel House, which lasted several days, were based on 
an official interpretation of the fourteen 


points drawn up by House and his collaborator Lippmann 
and approved by Wilson on October 30th, 1918, which had 
been recognised by the other members of the Committee. 

The comment on point 13; relating to Dan- 
zig, read as follows: 


“The main problem is whether Poland is to obtain terri- 
tory west of the Vistula separating the Germans in East 
Prussia from the Reich, or whether Danzig can be made into 
a free port and the Vistula internationalised. ”’ 


Apart from the interesting observation that the question 
was left open as to whether, on the basis of point 13, the 
creation of a corridor was justified, this comment shows 
beyond doubt that the Allies regarded it as permissible to 
interpret the words “a free and secure access to the sea” 
as merely giving Poland a right to the conversion of Danzig 
into a “ free port” and the internationalisation of the Vistula. 


The facts recorded above show that Wilson and the 
Abies were;of opinion that “Polands rigs 
to a free and secure access to the sea” did 
not include a right to the grant of political 
privileges. 


That is also the point of view of the German 
cOuUntTer-—proposals ‘of May 28th, /19')9 05 They 
adopt the interpretation corresponding to general internatio- 
nal law by pointing out that the section on the “ Free City of 
Danzig” in the Treaty of Versailles is in “ direct opposition 
to all the assurances contained in President Wilson’s state- 
ments”, and this is confirmed by the express reference to 
Mr. Wilson’s speech in the Senate on January 22nd, 1917. 
The German Government declared its readiness “to fulfil 
the obligation it had assumed to give Poland a free and 
secure access to the sea”, to make Danzig into a free port 
and to guarantee by treaty the erection and utilisation by 
Poland of the necessary equipment in the free port, and to 
make certain concessions to her in respect of railway traffic. 


In conclusion, as a result of the examination 
of Point 13, it may be pointed out that the history of 
its origin proves that the contracting parties 
did not wish to place on the words “free and 
secure access to the sea” any interpretation 
different from that customary in-interna-— 
tional law. This customary meaning relates to mutual 
agreements between the inland and the coastal State grant- 
ing to the former the freedom and transport of its transit 
trade in order to remove the economic disadvantage arising 
out of its geographical position. Accordingly “free” 
access tothesea means the exemption of transit traffic 
from any customs or other disadvantage. “Secure” 
access to the sea means that this exemption must be 
based, not on the will of Germany which may change at any 
time, but on a clear legal obligation which she assumes. 


The settlement reached in the Treaty of 
Versailles is therefore in obvious contra- 
diction with the agreed basis of peace con- 
avin erdeine pon belo 


But how was it attained? 


The account given in this and the next chapter is based 
exclusively on French, British, American and Polish accounts of 
the Paris peace negotiations as collated in the excellent work on 
“Versailles” by Dr. Ziegler (Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, Ham- 
burg). 
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BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


The Polish question was one of the first 
to be discussed at the Conference. As early as 
January 29th, the “Council of Ten” dealt with this 
question, when Roman Dmowski was once again Poland’s 
spokesman; he was, with Paderewski, appointed by the 
Polish National Committee one of the two Polish delegates 
to the Conference. 

This mission was unexpected. He came quite unprepared 
and was only to report on the then position of Poland, for 
one of the items on the agenda of the Conference was the 
military position of Poland. Before he began this report, 
Wilson stated that he “ was anxious to acquaint himself with 
the whole case, but that the immediate object of the Allies 
was to stand by the Poles, in so far as they could’. Dmowski 
could scarcely have wished for a better “send off”. He 
began his report, which lasted some hours, in which he did 
not merely confine himself to the strict terms of the agenda, 
but immediately expounded his whole Polish programme. 

Dmowski began with the bald statement that according to 
the German estimates there were four million Poles living in 
Germany and according to the Polish estimates, five million ! 
This opening was a most brazen falsehood. Then he went 
for Germany, which was like the god Janus, making peace 
in the West and organizing war in the East. Then, after a 
brief ,discussion of the military position in Poland, he 
expounded the programme of the new frontiers. There 
was now no further mention of the principle 
of nationality, but he suggested straight out that the 
position before the first partitioning of ‘Poland in 1772 
should be taken as a basis. In this way all complications 
arising out of the existing ethnographical position would 
have been swept away at a stroke. Under this scheme, only 
Silesia would have been lost, and he even found a way out 
of this. He simply stated that “ Silesia had been lost in the 
14th century, that to-day however 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion, by declaring for national regeneration, had adopted the 
Polish language and was strongly Polish, besides which, 
geographically, the whole of Silesia properly belonged to 
Poland. ”’ 

Even applied to Upper Silesia only, this statement was a 
wild exaggeration, as was proved by the plebiscite in 1921. 
Applied to Silesia as a whole, it was a gross falsehood, but 
elicited no word of protest from this august assembly. 

Dmowski continued in the same strain. The whole 
Eastern territory of Germany was not naturally Germanic, 
but had been “ germanized”’: this theory of “ Germaniza- 
tion’ was the hobby-horse he rode throughout. 

He then came to speak of Danzig and declared, in contrast 
to the German statistics, which estimated the number of 
Poles in Danzig at 3%, that at least 40% of the Danzigers 
were of Polish race! That too was an untruth. 

By that time he had got to the most tick- 
lish point—the ethnographical aspect of the 
Polish problem—and had to admit that 
Poland’s frontiers were ethnographically 
irregular. He said there were two alternatives: “ Either 
a small enclave of Germans would have to be left in the 
middle of Polish territory or the extensive Polish population 
would have to remain under German domination. His sug- 
gestion was that this narrow strip of Germans should form 
a republic with K6nigsberg as its capital.” 


This programme of annexation put forward by the Polish 
representative met with no sort of opposition or criticism. 

How little the actual demands of the Polish peace delega- 
tion corresponded with the ethnographical principle on which 


they claimed to be based is clear from the following: 
According to the official Polish proposal submitted to the 
Conference, Poland would have had an area of 500,000 square 
kilometres ‘and a population of 38 millions. According to the 
official Polish statistics for 1921, Poland had an area of 
386,634 square kilometres and a population of 27,177,000. 
According to these statistics 18,772,000 of these were of 
Polish race. Apart from the fact that these statistics were 
contested, especially by the Slav minorities in Poland as 
much too favourable to the Polish element and that by 1921 
over half a million Germans had emigrated, it is clear that 
a Poland created in accordance with the proposals of the 
Polish peace delegation would not have had 50 per cent of 
inhabitants of Polish race. 

In this connection it is significant to remember that 
this programme was strongly supported by 
the French at the time of the armistice. 
Indeed they went beyond it and Marshal Foch and the 
Foreign Minister Pichon especially wished to revive the 
old Poland as it existed before 1772 which 
had double the area of the present Poland. Pichon even went 
so far as to say that this restoration of the old Poland was 
one of the allied war-aims and had been approved by 
Wilson. This proposal was decisively rejected by 
the British delegate Balfour, who said: “This 
proposal has filled me ‘with anxiety. The Poland of 1772, 
you say, should be the Poland of 1918. We have not promised 
that, but only to restore a Poland composed of Poles. The 
old Poland was not such a Poland. ”’ ne 

On February 12th a “Committee for Polish 
affairs” was set up, consisting of the American geo- 
grapher Dr Isaiah Bowman, the British diplomat Lord Tyr- 
rell, the French diplomat and former ambassador in Berlin 
Jules Cambon, the Italian Marchese della Torretta and- the 
Japanese Otchiai. At the same time a sub-committee was 
appointed to examine the question of the delimitation of 
frontiers on the spot. This sub-committee was composed of 
the former French Ambassador in St. Petersburg, General 
Noulens, in the Chair, the French General Niessel, the 
American Major-General Kernan and the American Professor 
Lord and two representatives each of England and Italy. 
The sub-committee set off at once and, after a short stay, 
came back with a report, but were kept waiting for days in 
Paris—presumably because Wilson was still away. In the 
end General Noulens lost patience and iwrote direct to 
Clemenceau: answer—an order for the liquidation of the 
Committee without its being heard. 


This is the explanation of the striking fact that the 
preparatory work for the final Pepomteoe 
the Polish Commission was done by another 
sub-committee, composed of the French General Le 
Rond, the American Bowman and the British Colonel Kisch, 
while the original committee of inspection silently and 
discreetly disappeared from the scene. In the course of its 
investigations on the spot and its meetings in early March, 
which lasted several days, this new Committee really 
prepared the ground for the report of the main Committee 
and thus for the present frontier between Germany and 
Poland. It is thus a historical fact that a Committee 
composed of two soldiers and a civilian drafted the decisive 
report on a problem which was in the opinion of the 
Americans, “ by far the most complicated ” of all the subjects 
under consideration. Incidentally it is not clear that any 
single member of this committee had ever set foot in these 
territories in peace time ! 

Naturally Dmowski was consulted this time also both be 
the Sub-Committee and the Main Committee. 3 


ee 


The Committee’s report, which only dealt with 
the Germano-Polish frontier, contained the following pro- 
posals : 


1. The Schneidemtihl Region. The report, while admit- 
ting that the Scheidemitihl Region is mainly inhabited by 
Germans, states that it should nevertheless be included in 
the suggested Polish frontiers, as ever since the first partition 
of Poland and inthe time of Bismarck, it was a_/| district, 
where unfair discrimination was exercized against Polish 
inhabitants by the Prussian Government. Moreover Schneide- 
mitihl pwould in German hands form a powerful centre of 
attack from the North against the salient angle of the 
Province of Posen. 


2. Danzig. The question of the City and port had, it 
was stated, been the object of the most careful consideration 
by the Committee, which was unanimously of opinion that 
both—city and port—should be handed over to Poland as her 
unrestricted property. The reason given was that the 
interests of 25 million Poles must take precedence over 
those of 1.6 million Germans in the corridor and that, if this 
were not done, 600,000 Poles would have to remain under 
German domination in, West Prussia. 


3. West Prussia. This province should go to Poland. 
Even the part of West Prussia situated beyond the Vistula 
must go to Poland, as the railway line Danzig-Dirschau- 
Marienwerder-Mlava-Warsaw must at all costs remain in 
Polish hands. Moreover it would be better for both banks 
of the Vistula to remain under Polish control, in order to 
avoid the complications involved by a dual control. 


___4. East Prussia. Here a plebiscite was recommended for 
nearly the whole district (Regierungsbezirk) of Allenstein. 
To the North-East, the Memel River was to form the frontier. 
Finally, East Prussia was to:be subjected to a process of 
complete demilitarization guaranteed by the League of 
Nations, so as to prevent its being used as a starting point 
for military operations of attack. 


5. Oppeln. This whole district was to igo to ‘Poland, 


‘except for a small corner of the frontier, which was to be 


given to the Czechs. 


It is stated in the report itself that, in accordance with 
its plan, 2.2 million Germans would—on its own showing—go 
to Poland and Lithuania, without being consulted ! 


That was the fate reserved for Eastern Germany. The 
report asserts that in principle the determination of ethnical 
boundaries had been regarded as of primary importance by 
those in charge of the investigations, but this is contradicted 
by the text of the report itself, which in decisive passages 
clearly displays the influence of the military members, who 
were in a majority on the sub-Committee with whom the 
decision lay. 


On March 19th the report came before 
the ~“Council.of Ten”. The Chairman of the 
Committee, Jules Cambon, was Rapporteur. 
As regards the subject-matter itself he only had to refer to 
the report : he did not need to go into the facts in detail, and 
could thus address himself ‘all the more readily to his task 
of painting a colourful picture. His report was more or less 
confined to a propagandist commentary upon and plea for 
the general tendency of the Committee’s report. Everything 
he said was little more than empty propaganda against the 
former German policy. 


Now was President Wilson’s chance to strike a 
blow for the genuineness and integrity of his thirteenth point, 
but he did not budge. The only person who asked 


‘to speak was Lloyd George and he ‘evidently took 


matters very seriously. He ‘took a strong line—not however 
for moral indignation or an irrepressible sense of justice, but 


because he was afraid that, if 2.2 million Germans were to 
-be handed over to another country, the German Government 


might refuse to sign the agreement. He said: “If the Allies 
were to present a document in which enormous indemnities 
and the cession of a considerable German population to 
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Poland were demanded, the German Government might col- 
lapse! “In particular he raised the cognate question whether 
the cession of the Port of Danzig must necessarily be 
accompanied by the transference of 412,000 ‘Germans to 
Poland. With regard to the 2.2 million Germans to be trans- 
ferred in all, he said: “that is a considerable population— 
no less than that of Alsace-Lorraine in 1870!” He then went 
on to say that the Germans had been granted a means of 
communication between East and West Prussia right through 
Polish territory and justifiably asked why a similar arrange- 
ment should not be possible in the case of Poland. Finally 
he pointed out—and rightly—with regard to the railway-line 
Danzig-Dirschau-Marienwerder-Mlava-Warsaw, that it would 
be a mistake to subject millions of people “to a disastrous 
conflict of loyalties on account of a railway.” 


Only then did Wilson ‘intervene. But, 
contrary to all expectation, he revealed 
himself asthe opponent of Lloyd George and 
the advocate of the Poles. He drew attention to 
the very special efforts made by the German Government 
in recent years to colonize the whole region referred to by 
Lloyd George. The Germans had endeavoured, he said, to 
draw a cordon from Schneidemiihl to Marienwerder, in order 
to isolate Danzig from Poland. Then he brought his speech 
to an end. That was all he had to say on this fundamen- 
tally important question. But this mite which he contributed 
was characteristic of him. When he took sides, he was wont 
stubbornly to maintain his view, but in this case he had 
searcely any idea or grasp of the real implications of the 
matter at issue. Consequently his opposition merely consisted 
in the parrot-like repetition of a couple of catechwords from 
the repertory of Polish propaganda. Lloyd George retorted 
that he had not referred to Marienwerder itself so.much as 
to the country east of it, which was historically German. 
To this the President could find nothing to say. Then the 
discussion descended to the realm of hard facts, where even 
a Lloyd George had more knowledge than the American 
President. 


Cambon then intervened in defence of the threatened 
report and maintained that the population of the corridor 
was to a large extent “newly imported ”’. 


Lloyd George did not give up the fight, 
but changed his front and his tactics. The other side, he said, 
had not been heard. That was not only a question of com- 
mon fairness to Germany but one affecting permanent peace 
in Europe. It would be neither wise nor fair to hand over 
a considerable population to a Government which it did not 
accept, merely on account of a railway line. 


Tardieu and Cambon could only counter these objective 
arguments by references to the “unanimous adoption” of 
the Committee’s resolutions—an argument which Lloyd 
George endeavoured in vain to refute by saying that the 
British delegates had adopted 'the report against their will: 
Because it was either adopted or it was not adopted—whether 
enthusiastically or reluctantly was now beside the point. 


Lloyd George, for lack of any better weapon, now 
suddenly remembered the “fourteen points”. He referred 
to the fact that the British delegates regarded the Committee’s 
proposals as a departure from the principles of the “ fourteen 
points ”, which had been accepted by the Allies. With equal 
skill, he employed economic arguments in support of his 
contention. Possibly these arguments were more telling than 
the ethical and sentimental ones; for he pointed out how 
illogical it was, on account of a railway line built by capi- 
talists 50 years before (which had been of use to the Poles) 
to attribute the surrounding territory to Poland, in spite of 
the indisputably German character of the population. A 
railway line could be diverted, but an extensive population 
could not be diverted with the same facility. Every word 
of that was true. He scored a bulls-eye at the end, when he 
said that the territories would be regarded as “Germania 
irredenta”, even if the Germans agreed to the arrange- 
ment and that they “might under certain circumstances 
become the seat of the next war”. He concluded with this 
solemn profession of opinion: he feit obliged, he said, {to 
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protest against what he could only regard as 
“extremely dangerous proposal”. 


No matter what one may think about the mentality 
displayed by these remarks, they constituted such a con- 
vincing exposition of the facts that President Wilson 
thought it necessary to reply to this grave warning. The 
only thing he had to say however was that while it was 
true that the existence of 2 million Germans in Poland was 
a violation of a principle, Germany had been well aware that 
free and secure access to the sea had been assured for Poland. 
The difficulty was to find a compromise between two con- 
flicting points of view. Here again he had nothing more to 
say. He was certainly in a pretty difficult position, as the 
thesis of the “ access to the sea” and that of the indisputably 
Polish population overlapped. If the arrangement proposed 
by the Committee had been a “ compromise”, one migth have 
been able to understand the President’s dilemna: but the 
“free and secure iaccess to the sea” was 
realized by completely ignoring and flying 
intheface ofthe right of self-determination 
of the Germans and by violating the prin- 
e1iple of the. “indisputably  Pobhish *popitlas 
tion”. The conception of the “access to the sea” was 
itself stretched so far beyond its original limits that, under the 
terms of the report, the Poles were to be accorded—not only 
the main railway line Danzig-Dirschau-Thorn-Lowicz-Warsaw 
on the left bank of the Vistula, which in any case would have 
run through Polish territory, but also the railway line on the 
other side of the river through Marienwerder and Mlava—and 
that simply and solely in order to cut off East Prussia, or 
West Prussia as the case might be, from every access to the 
Vistula—and Poland was to obtain complete and unrestricted 
possession of Danzig. Lloyd George’s fervent plea that the 
railway running through Marienwerder should be left to the 
Germans was only the most elementary common sense, and 
had not necessarily anything to do with nobility or high 
political wisdom, for the Vistula and the line through Thorn 
would have completely sufficed as an access for the Poles. 


In the end it was agreed that the report 
should be referred back to the Committee 
for-inesh examination /invthe light. «of iehe 
views put forward during the :idiscussion. 
Ens pite oO test hiss rt her Coming $4) ce—asmnisial== 
Maintained its original report. Even in the 
question cf the allocation of the railway line Marienwerder- 
Mlava, it retained its original attitude and had the audacity 
to base its action on the need for Poland to have control of 
the railways, which need must outweigh the historical and 
ethnographical arguments militating in favour of the Ger- 
mans! The Committee could not have made it clearer that 
it was acting as the representative of particular interests. 


It certainly seemed as if those concerned had taken the 
line this time that all methods were legitimate and that all the 
rules of this bitterly earnest game, should be suspended. 
Thus the Committee’s report was published in the press, 
quite by chance as it were and without any sort of authoriz- 
ation. Nobody believed in this “ chance’? however. Polish 
public opinion was somewhat indignant, it is true, that the 
proposal did not in some respects go far enough, but as far 
as the authors of this capital piece of indiscretion were con- 
cerned, this coup was no doubt intended irrevocably to 
commit the Committee and the “Council”. Any subsequent 
concession could then be represented as an attempt to back 
out for fear of the Germans ! 


That was not however the last surprise of this phase of 
the proceedings. Suddenly on March 20th—that is the day 
after the “ Council” had discussed the Polish report—fairly 
detailed reports on the violent passages of arms at this 
meeting appeared in three French daily papers—the 
“Temps”, the “Journal” and the “Echo de Paris”, with 
word for word quotations in many instances. Lloyd George 
was hauled over the coals and suspected of “ anti-Polish” 
sentiments. This action was in direct opposition to all the 
rules of the conference and was a perfectly transparent 
manoeuvre. This “leakage” could only have emanated from 
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the French side. The idea was to “have a shot” at Lloyd 
George. On the next day there was a storm in the con- 
ference. Lloyd George made a violent scene, in which he 
protested against this method of “revelations” and said 
that, if there was any repetition of that, he would not speak 
at the meetings again. Finally it was agreed to hold a strict 
“ investigation ”’, which of course produced nothing. It is 
also possible that this “ revelation” had the desired effect of 
intimidating Lloyd George in his opposition to the Polish 
report. Be that as it may, he was already beating a retreat 
the next day. 


On March 22nd a decision was given on the 
report at a short meeting. This time Liloye 
George was the only speaker. He recalled once 
more his objections and especially his anxiety lest the Ger- 
mans should reject the agreement. But, as usual when faced 
by determined opposition, he retreated. What he suggested 
was a poor compromise. He was prepared, he said, pro- 
visionally to accept the solution proposed by the Committee, 
but on condition that the Supreme Council reserved the right, 
when the time came, to review the general effect of all pro- 
posals relating to territory. 


The decision of the “Council” was as follows: 
“The new report of the Committee for Polish Affairs was 
received, discussed and reserved for final consideration in 
connection with the further frontier provisions which relate 
to Germany.” 


But it contained a final reservation which fortun- 
ately did not remain merely on paper. For it gave 
Lloyd George an opportunity at the begin-~ 
ning of April to rectify the fate of Danzig 
in’the “Council of Four” in So Tanegn eee 
became a “Free City” under the “protection 
of the League of Nations” and at the same 
time to provide for a plebiscite forum. 
districts of Stuhm and Rosenberg lying east 
of the Vistula together with parts of the 
districts of Marienwerder and Marienburg. 
He put this through in spite of the urgent representations of 
the Polish delegation and of Ignaz Paderewski who suddenly 
appeared on the scene on April 5th and whose opposition 
was curtly disposed of by the British with the words: 
“Your independence was paid for by our 
blood.” But even this success on the part of Lloyd 
George gave the Poles enormous gains, of which 
they had scarcely dreamt. Forevenintheir 
own ranks there was by no means absolute 
uanimity as to the genuineness of the Polish 
Chaims7 


Even in general questions there were two 
conflicting directions in the Polish camp. 
One direction, which regarded the west as the great field of 
expansion and the salvation of Polish policy, was the group 
that upheld the “ Polish National Committee” in Paris under 
the leadership of Dmowski and Paderewski. On the other 
hand there was a group that gathered round August Zalewski 
and had its headquarters in London. It was in every way 
more moderate and regarded the aim of Polish policy as the 
union of Congress Poland and Galicia, while it wished to 
leave open the question of the accession of the province of 
Posen. It thus waived the access of Poland to the sea and 
wished to transfer the point of gravity of Polish policy east- 
wards. This policy was also favoured by Marshal 
Pilsudski who, during the Upper Silesian revolt in 1920, 
gave the historic reply to a Polish deputation: “You 
covet Upper Silesia! That is an impos- 
sibility. Upper Silesiais avery old German 
colony. 


But apart from this general controversy, even in the 
commission sent by the Poles to Paris opinions were widely 
divided regarding the national scope of the Polish claims. 
Thus, during the negotiations Dr. Dluski, representative of 
Marshal Pilsudski in Paris, and Professor Nitsch, Professor 
of Slav philology at Cracow, made great difficulties for the 


their “study” began. 
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two imperialists Dmowski and Paderewski. Professor 
Nitsch protested in particular against the incorporation 
of the entire province of Posen in the new Poland. 
He said that as a philologist he had traversed the entire 
district and had noted that the western parts of this area 
were unquestionably German. He said: “I did not find 
there any Polish town or Polish village and 
I did not hear a single Polish word in these 
Gosh rt cts." 


The Poles thus included persons who had kept their 
heads to some extent free from the hysteria of chauvinism 
which had bewitched everyone. But the entire situa- 
tion, the spiritual environment and the 
political disposition of forces were much 
too favourable for the aspirations of the 
Polish maximalists for them to let slip this 
unique opportunity. France stood behind 
them to the full. She desired a Poland that 
should be “great and strong, very strong”, 
as the Foreign Minister Pichon expressed 
it. This interest in Poland again was based 
on the aim of “weakening Germany”, as 
Mason healised, and son the “isolation of 
Russia. But France also saw behind it the 
barrier of her vassal States in the east, the 
cornerstone of which would be the future 
Polish State. Even Wilson became more and 
more a prey to Polish ideology. His most 
intimate adviser, Colonel House, and the 
staff of his “expert” co-workers were, if 
anything, more orthodox and fanatical in 
defending the Polish views. In their pro-Polish 
prejudices they were in no way surpassed by the continental 
specialists who were directly concerned. To House is due 
the doubtful glory of having won over the hesitating 
President Wilson for the grant of Danzig to Poland. Lloyd 
George was thus somewhat isolated, for Italy took no 
interest whatever in these outside boundaries. He had also 
lost all ground for a firm stand when the Commission’s 
report, with the signature of the British specialists, was put 
forward. Even a stronger character than Lloyd George 
would hardly have won through. 


The “ Experts” and their Material 


If only Wilson had had any real knowledge of the actual 
facts and problems of this involved portion of European 
history ! But in this particular sphere he was practically a 
layman. The English Professor Dawson had a conversation 
with the President in April, when the Danzig crisis was at 
its height, on the basis of an article which he had written 
for the “Manchester Guardian”: on that occasion Wilson 
made statements which, in Dawson’s opinion. betraved “ a verv 
insufficient knowledge of Germany’s position and history ”. 
When Dawson pointed out these mistakes to him, all he 
could say in his defence was: “I can only say what my 
advisers have informed me.” But these advisers were 
scarcely inferior to the President in prejudice and super- 
ficiality. . 

The question was whether any resistance was possible to 
such a flood of propaganda as was unloosed by the Poles on 
both sides of the ocean. They had worked with all the scales 
of sentimental emotion, with every means of pseudo-scientific 
argumentation, with every finesse of practical technique, but 
also to a large extent with the poisoned instrument of 
forgery. All the “expert” documents used by 
the Conference for forming an opinion were 
from Polish sources. For the Germans, who repre- 
sented the other side, were deliberately excluded from the 
Conference. The expert commissions travelled across Ger- 
many, but it was only when they had traversed all the 
German districts and were in the midst of the Poles that 
Lloyd George himself said that the 
“Polish Commission” was “ partial to the Poles”. 


Excellent German maps and statistics regarding the 
economic, social and racial conditions in the disputed areas 
of course existed. But the Poles only submitted to the 
members of the Conference what suited them, namely purely 
propagandist tracts. Even the few scientific works prepared 
by Poles about Poland bore a tendentious stamp. 


It is quite clear from the reports and proposals made at 
the Conference that this pseudo-scientific propaganda litera- 
ture was not without influence on the delimitation of the 
frontiers. But a worse and more regrettable fact is that the 
entire spirit, ideology and historical theory of this literature, 
and even its terminology, was taken over by the so-called 
scientific experts of the Conference. Wilson and House were 
entirely under the hypnosis of Polish ideology. But they 
were politicians. American public opinion was in a state of 
uproar. Even serious journals of world reputation, such as 
“Current History’ published maps of hair-raising onesided- 
ness. 


This may he allowed to pass on the ground of political 
agitation. Butitis awfultothink of the degree 
of devastation and mental aberrationcaused 
by the bacilli of Polish propaganda in the 
minds of Anglo-Saxon professors. One need only 
read the chapters in the official British work on the peace 
treaty by Temperley, the contribution by Dr. H. J. Paton 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, on ‘“ Poland at the Peace Confer- 
ence ’’, the “ Historical Sketches on Poland” by the American 
professor R. H. Lord of Havard University and the contribu- 
tion by ‘tthe same author on “Poland” in the authoritative 
American collective work “ What really happened in Paris”, 
and at each page one is obliged to ask whether one is not 
really reading a political pamphlet from a Polish pen. Both 
these authors took aleading part inthe deli- 
mitation of the frontier, Paton especially in the 
demarcation of the “Free City”’ of Danzig, and Lord in the 
entire German-Polish frontier delimitation. Their mono- 
graphs teem with friendly compliments and praise of the 
Poles and with contemptuous censure of the Germans. The 
entire history of German colonisation in the east is described 
in these “ scientific” articles as scarcely anything other than 
an uninterrupted chain of “oppression” and “ extermina- 
tion”’ and the “ Drang nach Osten”. There is not a word of 
the great achievements of the Germans in the intellectual, 
religious, artistic and educational sphere; there is nothing 
about the services they rendered in the cultivation and civi- 
lisation of this entire area. The fact that in the 13th century 
they were called into the country as the Teutonic Order of 
Knights by the Polish Duke Conrad of Masovia is passed 
over in silence. 


This American historian, Dr. R. H. Lord, Profes- 
sor of History at the Havard University, who 
was regarded as an expert on account of his voluminous 
work on the second partition of Poland, was already a mem- 
ber of the Commission which Wilson’s adviser, Colonel House, 
had formed on the President’s instructions in 1917 for the 
preparatory work for the conclusion of peace; he was head 
of the section that dealt with the Polish problem and also 
a meinber of the American delegation in Paris as an exnert. 
As a result of the skilful and unscrupulous agitation of the 
Poles carried on by numerous memoranda by Dmowski end 
by an expert committee consisting of professors and politi- 
cians, as a result also of the direct influence exercised by 
Professor Lord over Wilson and of the unscrupulous action 
of the French during the negotiations in Paris, it was possi- 
ble so to influence. Wilson, upon whose decision everything 
depended, that he denied the principles which he had so 
solemnly proclaimed and which had been declared by Ger- 
many to be the foundations and conditions upon which she 
had laid down her arms. In order to allay the last scruples 
of the President, two untrue statements were made, namely 
that Germany bore the sole blame for the outbreak of the 
War and that Prussia had been the cause of the partitions 
of Poland and therefore of her ruin. The motives for the 
seizure of German State territory were supplied by the 
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demand for the “reparation” of the harm done to Poland 
by Prussia and by the punishment of the crime committed by 
Germany. 


With the help of these statements Professor Lord 
succeeded in persuading Wilson to give up his original inten- 
tion of giving Poland access to the sea by the internationali- 
sation of the Vistula and the grant of a free port at Danzig, 
and to express his agreement with the creation of a corridor. 


Lord said that Polish access to the sea, which, according 
to Wilson’s thirteenth point, should be free and secure, could 
not go through a territory that remained in the hands of the 
bitterest and most dangerous enemy of the Poles, i. e. Ger- 
many. 


A further event is characteristic of the influence of these 
“experts”. Lloyd George succeeded by his constant efforts 
in persuading Wilson on June 3rd 1919, a few days 
after the German delegation had submitted its observa- 
tions, to convene 38 members of the American peace delega- 
tion for a discussion. In his opening words Wilson now 
stated that the peace terms had turned out hard because the 
Germans had deserved them. 


But he still seems to have had qualms of conscience. For 
he nevertheless laid down the following principle; “wher- 
ever it can still be_proved that the popula- 
tions included in Poland are not incontesta- 
ly Polish, we must have recourse to a kind 
of plebiscite”. So that even from the point of view 
that the Germans should be punished by the imposition of 
hard terms, Wilson was prepared to admit a plebiscite in 
districts where the population was not incontestably Polish. 


But the expert, Professor Lord, who was also present and 
whose opinion was asked, laid it down as an axiom that 
“the districts which the Treaty proposes to hand over to 
Poland are so unequivocally Polish that the Germans would 
be incapable of discovering any serious defects in the Treaty 
from the standpoint of nationality, of statistics or of the 
union of unequivocally Polish territories with Poland ”’. 


In order to stress this expert opinion, he advanced the 
statement which had been constantly used by Polish agita- 
tors that the existence of Germans in West Prussia, Posen 
and Silesia was mainly due to the systematic work of the 
Prussian Government with its colonising methods, which had 
flooded certain areas with Germans by purely artificial 
means and had kept the German settlers there by the same 
methods. This expert in East European history either did 
not know or did not want to know anything of the vast 
importance of the colonisatory movement which had started 
in the middle of the 12th century for the expansion of Ger- 
manism in West Prussia, Posen and Silesia. 


But this expert adviser of President Wilson showed him- 
self in the full brilliance of his “scientific objectivity ” and 
“profound knowledge” at the same meeting on June 3rd 
1919 in the discussion of the Upper Silesian question. When 
asked as to the political ownership of Upper Silesia in the 
past, he referred to the German memorandum as an 
“extraordinarily deceptive machination” in its historical 
data, and this professor of history went on to give the follow- 
ing summary of the past of Upper Silesia: “Upper Silesia 
was Polish from the beginning, and was Polish for several 
centuries ”’. 


It cannot be stressed too strongly or too often that in the 
disastrous meeting of the American peace delegation on June 
3rd 1919, a decision of tremendous importance for the life 
of generations and the future of Germany was taken regard- 
ing the fate of the Ostmark and of territories inhabited by 
millions of Germans in which all the material and spiritual 
culture is of German origin and that this decision was based 
on a historical expert opinion which was either tendentiously 
distorted or, as in the case of Upper Silesia, was fundamen- 
tally false in all points. 


In point of fact, Professor Lord’s statements caused Wil- 
son to adopt his point of view, although he must have realised 
that several members of the American peace delegation did 
not share the view expressed by the historical expert. 


It was again Lloyd George who opposed Wilson and Cle- 
menceau. He succeeded in five long and excited meetings in 


obtaining the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. 


This gives an idea of the mental state of the “ experts” 
who helped to decide the fate of millions in the east of 
Germany. It is solely due to this absolute partiality of the 
so-called experts that the Conference entirely disregarded the 
elections to the German National Assembly 
which had taken place shortly before, though these elections - 
provided the best example of the real national feelings of 
the population in the disputed areas. These elections took 
place on January 19th, 1919 and showed that in the 
constituencies of the Polish corridor itself out of 635,343 
persons entitled to vote 332,615 voted for German parties. 
This was more than half of the persons entitled to vote. 
Moreover these elections took place under the most disad- 
vantageous conditions imaginable for Germany, since Ger- 
many was down and conquered while Poland was in the 
ascendant. This was the language of the last plebiscite 
before the separation of the Polish corridor, but not the 
slightest attention was paid to it. 


But a sobering effect was only created when the results 
of the votes in West and East Prussia and especially in Upper 
Silesia became known. The application of Wilson’s princi- 
ples to a small part of German territory claimed by the Poles 
gave results which did not surprise Germany but which did 
surprise foreign countries and painfully showed up the state- 
ments made by Dmowski and the Polish professors in their 
memoranda. The result was even less glorious for the work 
of the “expert” Lord. 


But France had attained her object. sim 
addition to the “watch on the Rhine” there 
was now the “watch on the Vistula” and the 
Polish State was provided as liberally as possible with former 
German territory. That a grave injustice had been done 
to Germany was admitted by Wilson himself in a 
moment of tragic self-confession when he made 
the following complaint to his secretary, Ray Stannard Baker 
at the beginning of April 1919 in the midst of 
the Paris negotations: “France’s true interest in 
Poland consists in the weakening of Ger- 
many, by the grant to Poland of territories 
to which she has no right.” 

But Lloyd George spoke of a new “Alsace- 
Lorraine”. Sng 
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UNDER THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 
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The German cession of territory and the settlement of 
Germany’s Eastern frontiers with Poland were laid down in 
the Treaty of Versailles, Part III, Section VIII Poland, Sec- 
tion IX East Prussia and Section X Free City of Danzig. We 
have here three distinct cases of frontier delimitation : final 
frontier delimitation having force of law as from the coming 
into operation of the Treaty; frontier delimitation reserved 
for a later date, effected on the strength of plebiscites and 
acquiring force of law as from ‘a certain date after the 
coming into force of the treaty; and finally the special 
settlement concerning Danzig. 

The Plebiscites in East and West Prussia 


With the coming into force of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Poland only acquired territorial sovereignty in the parts 
of Posen, West Prussia, East Prussia and 
Lower Silesia ceded without a plebiscite, 
under Article 87 of the Treaty—altogether 42,928 square kilo- 
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metres with 2,962,000 inhabitants, about 800,000 of whom 
were compelled to emigrate owing to the loss of their means 
of livelihood and to the Polish degermanization policy. These 
territories, of which West Prussia and East Prussia were old 
German territory and Posen (with the exception of the Netze- 
gau) was old Polish territory with a predominantly Polish 
population, though with a strong admixture of Germans from 
whom the better elements were largely drawn, were forcibly 
seized by the Poles shortly after the collapse of Germany. 


Articles 94-97 provided plebiscites for 
Southern East Prussia and Eastern West 
Prussia. These were held on the same day—namely on 
July 11th, 1920—the East Prussian one in Allen- 
stein and the West Prussian one at Marienwerder. 
In the East Prussian territory 363,159 votes (97.5 %) were 
east for Germany and 7924 (2.5 %) for Poland. In the West 
Prussian territory, 96,895 votes (92.8 %) went to Germany 
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and 7947 (7.2 %) to Poland—a result which placed the Polish 
official and semi-official statements and assertions concern- 
ing the composition of these territories in their right 
perspective. 

The decisions of the Coucil of Ambassadors came a few 
weeks later: that for the East Prussian plebiscite area on 
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August 15th ; that for the West Prussian territory on August 
12th. Of the East Prussian plebiscite area, three small vil- 
lages fell to Poland. The West Prussian territory on the 
right bank of the Vistula is a very small area, in which 5 
villages on the Vistula were lost to Germany. What was 
much more important for Germany and an extremely sore 
point was that Poland was accorded a narrow strip 
ontheright bank ofthe Vistula withthe Port 
of Kurzebrack, which meant that East Prussia 
no longer extended to the Vistula anywhere. 
Moreover the frontier line was so drawn that it cuts into the 
dyke at several joints and renders all protection of the 
dyke and the bank impossible. This constituted a violation 


of the provision of Article 97, Section 5 which in any event 
“ensures to the population of East Prussia to the fullest 
extent and under equitable conditions access to the Vistula 
andthe use of it for themselves, their commerce and their 
boats”. This access to the Vistula expressly guaranteed to 
shipping was so arranged that the Port of Kurzebrack—the 
only port on the Germano-Polish Vistula frontier—was 
handed over to the Poles, while a slab was erected on a 
neighbouring carriage-road about four metres wide leading 
to the dyke, bearing the legend that the road constituted 
Kast Prussia’s free access to the Vistula under the terms of 
Article 97 of the Treaty of Versailles. This frontier settle- 
ment, whereby the Poles were accorded a narrow strip of 
territory which is separated by the Vistula from the Cor- 
ridor, while East Prussia is entirely cut off territorially from 
the Vistula shows—small as this territory is—the whole 
diabolical nature of the Versailles policy and has not only 
given rise to complicated special agreements, but also, 
created many bones of contention. 


The Partitioning of Upper Silesia 


The plebiscite in Upper Silesia was not 
carried out until March 20th, 1921 and pro- 
duced an overwhelming triumph for Ger- 
many. 707,393 votes were cast for Germany and 479,365 
for Poland, or 60% as against 40 %. 634 communes showed 
a German majority and 597 a Polish majority. 13 Upper 
Silesian districts (Kreise) had a German and 4 a Polish majo- 
rity. The German votes prevailed (as stated in the note 
handed to the Governments in London, Rome and Paris after 
the plebiscite) in the centres of learning, in the progressive 
agricultural districts and in the highly developed industrial 
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The Frontier Delimitation in Upper Silesia 


districts. Nearly two-thirds of the voters declared for Ger- 
many to which the country owed its economic prosperity — 
and its social advancement and with which it had been poli- 
tically connected for more than 700 years. On August 9th, 
1921, Lloyd George reminded the Supreme Council that 
“Upper Silesia has belonged to the German 


Reich for 720 years—that is, longer than Normandy 
has belonged to France, and much longer than Alsace-Lor- 
raine”’. 

After, as early as 1200, the peaceful germanization of Si- 
lesia had begun with the independence of the “ Piast line”’, 
the Polish King Casimir relinquished his claim to Silesia in 
favour of the Reich under the Treaty of Trentschin in 1355. 


This victory was rightly celebrated throughout Germany 
as a triumph for the oppressed German cause. The more 
so as this result of the plebiscite must not only be estimated 
quantitively but also weighed in the balance from every 
point of view, having regard to the events preceding the 
plebiscite and the manner in which the Polish result was 
achieved. 


The Interallied Commission, which arrived at Oppeln on 
February 11th, 1920, cut ‘a very poor figure before the ple- 
biscite. Not only did it tolerate every act of agression and 
violence on the part of the Polish volunteers, but took no 
action when the volunteers, in the course of several uprisings 
led by the Plebiscite Commissioner Korfanty, shut off the 
most important part of the industrial district, excluded the 
German cities from the outside world and endeavoured by 
creating accomplished facts to render this plebiscite impos- 
sible. The Interallied Plebiscite Commission, which was 
under the command of the French General Le Rond, was 
influenced in its administration of the country, less by “ con- 
siderations of justice” than by the intention of ensuring a 
success for Poland by excluding the German administrative 
apparatus and filling it with mainly French officials. 


After the plebiscite, it might have been 
assumed that Upper Silesia would be leftin 
the undivided possession of Germany, as 
before the plebiscite it had alwavs been proclaimed that the 
majority of votes would alone decide the fate of the whole 
country, for the Poles reckoned, after Korfanty’s tremendous 
and costly propaganda, that they would obtain a majority, 
if only a small one. 


Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles (Paragraph 5 
of the Annex to Article 88), the Interallied Commission was 
to submit a detailed report on the plebiscite, and also a pro- 
posal concerning the frontier line in Upper Silesia to be 
adopted in the light of the wishes expressed by the inhabi- 
tants and of the geographical and economic situation of the 
locality. This proposals was never carried out. A policy 
of unrestrained violence elbowed the ple- 
biscite figures to one side and smashed the 
procedure laid down in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. For, when Korfanty learned by means of his secret 
news service that General Le Rond alone was, as he termed 
it “loyal to the Poles”, while the other members of the 
Commission for the most part regarded the allocation to Po- 
land of the two districts of Pless and Rybnik only—where 
Poland had cut rather a better figure—as justified. he gave 
the signal during the night of May 2nd to 3rd for the 
thoroughly prepared third Polish rising, which 
extended to nearly the whole of the territory to which 
Poland laid claim, but was finally, in view of the impotence 
of the Inter-Allied Commission, brought to a standstill by 
the German measures of self-defence and was liquidated at 
the end of June. 


The principal Allied and Associated Powers were as little 
able to agree as the Plebiscite Commission. France defended 
Poland’s demand that, notwithstanding the result of the ple- 
biscite, the whole industrial territory should be allocated to 
her, while England demanded that the economic unity of the 
territory should be preserved. In spite of long-drawn-out 
negotiations and various proposals for a compromise put for- 
ward by third Powers, and in particular Italy, no agreement 
could be achieved between France and England. Conse- 
quently the Supreme Council decided on August 12th, 1921, 
on Lloyd George’s proposals, to submit the dispute to the 
Council of the League of Nations for a report under Article 
11 paragraph 2 of the Covenant. On August 29th, the Coun- 
cil declared its readiness to deal with the question and 
decided on September Ist to entrust the drafting of a report, 
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not to those of its Members who were represented on the 
Supreme Council, but to the four uninterested Powers not 
represented on the Supreme Council—namely Spain, China, 
Brazil and’ Belgium, of whom the three last-named had 
shortly before been at war with Germany. 


On the strength of this Commission’s report, the League 
Council decided on October 12th, 1921 to send a recom- 
mendation to the Conference of Ambassadors and on Oc- 
tober 20th the decision of the Conference of 
Ambassadors was issued on the basis of this report 
of the League Council. 


The-extent to which this decision took 
account oOlethnes pro ViIstons- ont Pia rac rap ieomod 
the Annex to Article 88 mentioned above can 
be seen from the following figures: 


At the plebiscite on March 20th, 1921, of 707,393 votes in 
Upper Silesia = 60 % went to Germany and 479,365 = 40 % 
to Poland. 


Of these, 685,656 remained to Germany, while Poland 
received 501,102. 


Germany was allocated 486,834 German and 198,822 Po- 
lish votes, while Poland was allocated 280,543 Polish and 
220,559 German votes. 


The plebiscite territory has a population of 1,950,000. Of 
these, 985,000 or 51 %, went to Germany and 965,000, or 49 %, 
to Poland. 


Of 63 coal mines with an annual output of 31,726,863 tons, 
14 with an output of 7,298,093 tons fell to Germany and 49 
with an output of 24,428,770 tons to Poland. 


Of the total deposits of coal (60,000 million tons) 6,100 
million tons fell to Germany and 53,000 million tons to Po- 
land. 


Of 18 cokeries with an annual output of 2,487,652 tons, 
1,129,279 tons fell to Germany and 1,358,373 tons or 55%, 
to Poland. 


All the iron ore mines with an annual output of 62,342 
tons (1920) fell to Poland. 


Of 8 blast-furnace works with 37 furnaces and an annual 
output of 575,802 tons (1920), 3 works with 15 furnaces (191,923 
tons) fell to Germany and 5 works with 22 furnaces (383,879 
tons or 67 %) to Poland. 


Of an annual output of pig-iron of 576,000 tons (1920), 
170,000 tons fell to Germany and 406,000 tons to Poland. 


Of 26 iron and steel foundries with an annual output of 
80,012 tons, 10 with an output of 34,565 tons fell to Germany 
and 16 with 45,447 tons, or 57'%, to Poland. 


Of 14 steel works and rolling-mills, 5 (with 31,662 tons 
of semi-manufactured products and 115,262 tons of finished 
products) fell to Germany and 9 (with 80,605 tons of semi- 
manufactured products = 72 % and 509,095 tons of finished 
products — 84 %) to Poland. 


- Of 16 zinc and lead ore mines with an annual output of 
288,359 tons (1920), 4 with 20,812 tons fell to Germany and 
12 with 267,547 tons, or 93 %, to Poland. 


Of 8 sheet-zine rolling-mills with an annual output of 
34,170 tons, 2707 tons fell to Germany and. 31,463 tons, or 
92 %, to Poland. 


All zinc, lead and silver smelting-works fell to Poland ; 
also all 10 blende roasting works with an annual ouptput of 
183,329 tons of sulphuric acid at 50 degrees. 


tarcamnio te bietesiad dit halt selv ena 
justice was maintained. 


The Council of the League of Nations light-heartedly pro- 
posed to the Allies that they should tear from Germany a 
territory which had been German for centuries and had 
never been Polish, was as closely bound up as possible with 
the German economy and in which cultural, industrial and 
other institutions were created by German energy and Ger- 
man industry. 

The new frontier cut brutally into the living national and 
economic body of Upper Silesia, and went right through a 
dense population and through a strongly pulsating and con- 
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stantly ebbing and flowing life. It separated the dwelling 
from the place of work, the head office from the branch, 
the production of raw material from secondary production, 
the merchant from his customer, the teacher from his pupils, 
the doctor from his patients; it ran through the midst of 
communes, workshops, mines, roads and railways and bru- 
tally tore apart the innumerable economic, political, ad- 
ministrative, natural and artificial links which had gradually 
grown up within the country among its inhabitants and had 
welded it together to form a unit that was sensitive to any 
attack. But these monstrous proceedings did not prevent 
them from becoming actual facts. By the note of October 
20th, 1921 the Commission’s proposal was approved and 
raised to the level of a dictate. 


The decision of October 20th, 1921 also ordered Germany 
and Poland to conclude an agreement concerning 
economic, legal and minorities questions at 
the earliest possible date and to appoint their plenipoten- 
tiaries for the negotiations within eight days. 


To this note, which infringed the provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles in more than one respect, the German Gov- 
ernment replied with the following note, 
dated October 27th, 1921: 


“The German Government has taken cognizance of the 
Note of the Supreme Council of October 20th with feelings 
of the deepest disappointment. It regards the territorial and 
economic dictate thereby imposed on the German Reich as 
not only a piece of injustice to the defenceless German people, 
but also as a violation of the Treaty of Versailles, with which 
the decision taken in Geneva and accepted by the principal 
Allied Powers is at variance. The German Government there- 
fore enters a formal protest against the position thus created 
as a violation of justice. Solely under pressure of the threats 
uttered in the Note and in order as far as possible to spare 
the German population of the Upper Silesian industrial area 
the misery to which it would otherwise be exposed, the Ger- 
man Government is compelled, in accordance with the terms 
of the dictate, to nominate the delegates of whom mention 
is made therein.” 

The. Conference of Ambassadors declared the German 
protest to be null and void. It has however been pointed out 
on several occasions by responsible members of the German 
Government qualified to speak with authority, that the fact 
of a legal protest having been lodged was' not for this 
reason disposed of, but would stand on record for all time. 


When on May 15th, 1922 the Agreement con- 
cerning Upper Silesia prescribed by the Allied and 


Associated Powers was signed in Geneva after negotations 
lasting many months, the then Reich Minister Schif- 
fer replied as follows to the speech of the President, M. Ca- 
londer, the former President of the Swiss Confederation : 


“We understand your satisfaction, Mr. President, which 
is complete and untroubled, which ours certainly is not and 
cannot be. It would be unmanly and unworthy not to speak 
quite openly here at this juncture. We are the sufferers from 
the cause which led to this agreement. You yourself have just 
described the Upper Silesian question as one of the most 
painful raised by the Treaty of Versailles. In saying that, 
you have touched us in a sore place. The act which I shall 
now sign is the last act of a tragedy which is a cruel reality 
for us. We did not come to the negotiations in Geneva of 
our own free will, but we were forced to do so by the 
decision of October 20th, 1921. The legal protest which has 
been lodged against it remains in existence and will not be 
affected by my signature under the agreement before us. 
But the fact that my signature, if it receives the constitu- 
tional approval of the German Reichstag, brings the moment 
nearer when a large part of Upper Silesia will be ceded and 
thousands of loyal Germans separated from the German 
Reich, gnaws at our hearts and prevents us from feeling any 
true satisfaction or genuine contentment.” 


Reichsrat and Reichstag gave their approval to the Agree- 
ment under pressure of circumstances. Ceded Upper Silesia 
took its farewell of the German homeland through the mouth 
of its deputy, Schulrat Szczeponik : 


“On behalf of the German population of Upper Silesia, 
I desire to say a few words of farewell. We voted for Ger- 
many from love of country and a sense of justice. The 
Council of the League of Nations has disregarded the will 
of the German majority and torn in pieces the living united 
organism of Upper Silesia. Over 400,000 inhabitants with 
German sympathies will be turned into Polish nationals by 
an arbitrarily drawn frontier. We shall perform our duties 
as citizens, but we shall not give up our German eulture. No 
dictate can ever tear from our hearts our membership of the 
German race.” 


In this way, the Upper Silesian land was 
torn in pieces and broken up without regard 
to the national, economic, social or cultural 
interests of the great majority of the popu- 
lation. One June the 3rd, 1922, the ratifications were 
exchanged at Oppeln, after the consent of both Parliaments 
had been obtained, and on July 9th the change of flag was 
accomplished there. 


THE FREE CITY OF DANZIG 


'- In order to appreciate the real essence of the State which 
was constructed in an unhappy hour at Versailles and given 
the resounding name of the “Free City of Danzig”, it is 
necessary to go back to the mediaeval history of the glorious 
and warlike city of Danzig, to the time when, as a state of 
the Hansa League and one of the most important commercial 
centres of Europe, it fought almost alone against the rulers 
of the lower Vistula territory of the time, at first against 
the Dukes of |Pomerelia, then against the Teutonic Order 
of- Knights and, after their collapse, against the Polish 
Kings. The “Big Four” in Paris were enlightened as to the 
history of Danzig when Lloyd George, though he _ stood 
alone, strenuously took the view that the cession of this 
ancient German Vistula city to Poland would be unacceptable 
to Germany and would undoubtedly cause the Reich to reject 
the peace conditions, and when the discussions of the Con- 
ference as to the fate of Danzig and the mouth of the Vistula 
were brought to a standstill by the British objections. 


In the course of these vehement discussions, the fundamen- 
tal points of these provisions were fixed over the heads of 
the German population in question and the present fate of 
Danzig was decided in accordance with Articles 100-108 of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 


According to these provisions Germany waives the right 
to Danzig and the territory belonging thereto in favour of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. These Powers undertake 
to convert the City of Danzig and the territory mentioned 
in Article 100 into a Free City. It comes under the protection 
of the League of Nations. A High Commissionner of the 
League of Nations is appointed who must decide in the first 
instance any disputes between Poland and the Free City. 
Danzig is included in the Polish customs area, Poland is given 
the free utilisation of the waterways, docks, inland harbours 
etc., the supervision and administration of the Vistula and 
the railway system, and of postal, telegraph and telephone 
traffic. Lastly, the foreign affairs of the Free City of Danzig 
and the protection of its nationals abroad are transferred 
to the Polish Government. In this manner the truly German 
city of Danzig was separated from the Reich and economical- 
ly connected with Poland. 


The Conference of Ambassadors decided on October 27th, 
1920 to establish the Free City of Danzig and this decision 
was accepted by Danzig on November 9th, 1920. November 
15th was the foundation day of the Free City, which was 
placed under the protection of the League of Nations on 
Novemher 17th, 1920 by a decision of the League Council. On 


November 9th the so-called Paris Convention was concluded 
between Danzig and Poland, and was afterwards supple- 
mented and amended by numerous further agreements be- 
tween Poland and Danzig. Together with the decisions of 
the High Commissioner, of the League of Nations and 
of the League Council, the highly complicated and artificial 
explanatory regulations to Article 104 constitute highly 
complicated provisions regarding the mutual relations. They 
are a definite source of legal and economic disputes, 
especially when enforced on the side of the stronger party 
by a desire to utilise unscrupulously its own advantages and 
to injure the weaker party. Indeed the disputes were 
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unceasing and it iis sufficient proof of this to mention that 
Poland and Danzig were for many years the “best clients 
of the League of Nations”. 


The foundations of the Danzig Constitu- 
tion were laid by cooperation between the appointed 
representatives of Danzig and the League Commissionner. 
For this purpose, the latter ordered elections for a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, which took place on May 16th, 1920. On 
June 14th the Assembly met for the first time and on 
August 19th adopted a Constitution which was approved 
with a few amendments by the Commissionner on May: 11th, 
1922. and placed under the guarantee of the. League of Na- 
tions in accordance with Article: 102 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It was published on June 14th, 1922. It was amended 
on July 4th, 1930. 


It has not come to light up to the present whether the 
inquiry-as to the desires of the Danzig population was ever 
considered by the Conference of Ambassadors. This is not 
to be presumed, but the population of the Danzig territory 
was at that time well aware that it belonged spiritually and 
physically to the entire German race, as was shown by the 
great demonstrations in March 1919 when the population 
unreservedly declared its adherence to Germany. 


It was therefore not easy for the “ Big Four” to surround 
the violent separation of the Danzig territory with the 
appearance of justice. They advanced the argument that 
Danzig had been for centuries in close political connection 
with Poland and had given the latter access to the sea. It 
was pointed out that the Polish State could only be given the 
access to the sea promised in Wilson’s thirteenth point if it 
were separated politically from the German Reich. The 
German counter-proposal to internationalise the Vistula and 
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to provide Polish trade with free ports on German soil at 
Danzig, Kénigsberg and Memel offered, it was said, an 
insufficient guarantee in the sense of Wilson’s promise. 
Moreover sufficient account was taken of the predominantly 
German character of the Danzig territory by the proposal to 
give it political independence. In this manner, it was said, 
Danzig would be put back in the position in which it had 
found its happiness for so many centuries. 


What is the real position ? 


Danzig is a purely German city to the 
extent of 96 or 97%, although it was only incorporated 
in Prussia at the second partition in 1793. “ Present-day 
Danzig is German”, wrote Dmowski in 1917 in his. first 
memorandum for the British Prime Minister Balfour. But 
this did not prevent him from affirming a year later in his 
second memorandum to Wilson that half the population was 
only superficially germanized. 


Until 1793 Danzig maintained its independence. In about 
1180 or earlier it was a settlement of the Liibeckers and was 
founded as a city under German law in 1224. A document 
by Mestwin II of Pomerelia speaks in 1271 of the “ German 
burghers of the city of Danzig” (burgenses theutonici civi- 
tatis Gedanensis). From 1308 to 1454 it was under the mili- 
tary and political protection of the Order of Teutonic Knights 
and formed the economic strength of the Hansa League. Its 
legal position in respect of the old Polish State from 1454 
onwards was that of a loose personal union of two indepen- 
dent States. It did not belong to the Polish State but had 
merely relations with the King of Poland who granted it by 
treaty full port rights, its own flag, its own customs, minting 
and military sovereignty, its own foreign policy and the right 
to wage war. In fact it waged war against Poland herself 
and was, for instance, unsuccessfully besieged by the Polish 
King Stephen Bathory in 1577. King Casimir IV even in 
1454 waived certain sovereign rights in favour of Danzig and, 
in a document of July 9th, granted the city “full Royal 
powers”. In this connection he agreed that a crown should 
be added to the two white crosses in the Danzig arms, which 
recalled the time of the Teutonic Knights. This position was 
not changed by the connection, or rather the annexation, of 
West Prussia by Poland in the Lublin Union of 1590. From 
1650 the economic decline took place, as a result not only 
of wars but of anarchic conditions in the Polish hinterland, 
caused mainly by the shortsightedness and gross egoism and 
individualism of the nobility (the so-called szlachta); apart 
from a short break during the Napoleonic era when the city 
was sucked dry, it gradually recovered after the union with 
Prussia and subsequently with Germany. 


Danzig is an ancient German city. In the bordering terri- 
tory of the lower Vistula, which came into contact with the 
first radiations of the Slav race and Slav culture, Danzig 
is favoured by its geographical position in the natural 
economic conection with the Polish area of the middle. an 
upper Vistula and. its tributaries. ie oe 


The German counter-proposals to. the peace conditions 
took account of this. dual nature of Danzig, since it: was 
based on the national principles of modern policy, and 
recognised the international economic role of Danzig by 
offering traffic facilities and rights for Polish commerce,: the 
organic development of which within the framework of the 
requirements -was merely a question of negotiation. though 
it was also a question of the pacific disposition and imsight 
of the other party. : 1, keen 


By signing the Peace Treaty of Versailles Germany 
waived Danzig and its territory, amounting to a population 
of 360,000 and almost 2000 square kilometres of German 
settlement territory. But the loss was greater than is re- 
presented by these figures; it was the loss of an outstanding 
witness and centre of German culture and art, the loss of 
the most important commercial and industrial centres of 
eastern Germany, of a great land and water traffic junction, 
of a fertile country with highly developed agriculture, of 
an important and many-sided administrative centre and, 
above all, of an important connecting link between Fast 
Prussia and the remainder of the Reich. It thus represented 
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the loss of incalculable ideal and material possessions, rela- 
tions and tasks, the dawn of an uncertain future and ulti- 
mately the return of the century-old struggle for Danzig. 


The negotiations between Danzig and Poland regarding 
the agreement as to the delimitation of their respective 
rights and duties in accordance with Article 104 of the Treaty 
gave an interesting insight into the ideas of the two par- 
ties in submitting their proposals. While Danzig took the 
Versailles provisions as a whole according to their general 
sense and approached the problems to be settled to the best 
of their knowledge and conscience, the Polish proposals 
denied the fundamental provisions of Versailles and dis- 
played the boundless Polish desire for expansion. Apart from 
the territory granted to her, Poland demanded complete 
military and naval sovereignty, the maintenance of garrisons, 
the right of police supervision over the Danzig coastal waters, 
Polish customs administration, uniformity of all dues, -in- 
direct taxes etc., administration of the entire territory 
including the free port zone, the placing of the Danzig mer- 
cantile marine under the Polish flag, introduction of Polish 
currency, compulsory introduction of the Polish language as 
an official language with equal rights etc. 


Energetic pressure had to be applied by the Conference 
of Ambassadors and the League of Nations before Poland 
would sign the compromise which was finally reached with 
great difficulty. On November 9th, 1920 the agreement was 
signed in the Salle de l’Horloge of the Quai d’Orsay and is 
known as the Paris Convention. 


But the discussions on this agreement between Danzig 
and Poland also showed that the principles laid down at 
Versailles regarding the legal position of the Free City were 
so unclear and complicated as to form a source of permanent 
grave disputes between Danzig and Poland. The Paris 
Convention was quite incapable of clearing up these diffi- 
culties and, as was subsequently shown, it even added a 
number of contradictions as a result of the fact that Poland 
was able to obtain certain partial rights which were not 
covered by or went beyond the principles of Versailles, and 
which gave her an opportunity of reverting at a suitable 
moment to her original more far-reaching demands. 


After the Danzig Constitution had been adopted and the 
Danzig-Polish agreement reached, the tasks of the inter- 
allied administration were completed. On October 15th, 1920 
the Free City of Danzig was solemnly proclaimed. It entered 
the European community of States as a third State confessing 
itself politically as German. 


Danzig’s position -under international 
law and, in particular, its position as regards Po- 
land and the League of Nations, is contained in 
the Constitution, the articles of the Versailles Treaty, the 
Paris Convention and the extensive Warsaw additional agree- 
ment concluded on October 24th, 1921 and also in the various 
treaties, agreements and arrangements to a great extent 
overlapping, annulling and amending each other, an enormous 
number of which have been concluded in the course of 
years between Danzig and Poland with a view to regulating 
mutual relations; lastly it is contained in the innumerable 
resolutions, decisions and recommendations of the League 
organs. All these legal sources together form a veritable 
maze of constantly changing conditions which even specialists 
find difficult to entangle; they represent a grotesque effort 
to create an entirely artificial State which is a denial of 


all political reason and is therefore condemned to eternal 


disturbance. 


Inumerable difficulties have been created by Poland for 
the Free City in the pursuance of her military and foreign 
political aims in the cours of years, amounting to the total 
exclusion of the sovereign rights of Danzig. Equally nu- 
merous are the deflections of Poland’s rights in respect of 
customs administration, railways and posts, and also in 
respect of trade. 


It would take too long in the present article to enumerate 
all the encroachments and inroads carried out by Poland in 
order to make herself independent of the port of Danzig and 


its transport facilities, trade and industry on the one hand, 
and on the other hand to take away the independence of 
Danzig trade and to ruin it until, as a Polish newspaper 
once expressed it, “ grass grows in the streets of Danzig”. 

A special episode in the course of these aspirations is the 
construction of the port of Gdynia at a dis- 
tance 20 kilometres, which Poland began to build as a State 
port in 1924 at enormous cost; the obvious object was to 
create a port which would become a more and more dan- 
gerous rival to Danzig instead of utilising the latter for the 
purpose laid down in the Versailles Treaty, especially as 
Danzig had extended its port in view of the requirements 
of Polish foreign trade. The League of Nations and the 
League Commissioner in vain gave constant decisions that 
Poland was obliged to use the port to its full extent. Poland 
did not care, although her actions made the separation of 
Danzig and the creation of the Free City quite meaningless. 
The same object of damaging the port of Danzig is served 
by the railway from Upper Silesia to Gdynia, 
which was also built at enormous cost with funds supplied 
mainly by France and which was recently completed and 
opened in the presence of the French Minister de Monzie; 
the purpose was to transport Upper Silesian coal direct to 
this port for export, thus avoiding the port of Danzig and 
neglecting the Vistula. 


Danzig was torn from the Reich that it might be the sole 
port of Poland. This is clear from the note of June 16th, 1919 
from the Allied and Associated Powers in reply to the Ger- 
man comments on the peace terms of May 29th, 1919. But 
Poland has made the port question a poli- 
tical issue and her object in constructing 
the port of Gdynia is imperialistic. Even in 
connection with the negotiations regarding the Paris Con- 
vention, the Polish telegraph agency stated that Poland must 
look for another access to the sea, if her claims regarding 
Danzig, which amounted to the political and military control 
of the Free City, were not granted. Instead of alleviating and 
weakening the results of the Versailles settlement in the case 
of Danzig and East Prussia by suitable economic measures, 
Poland directed the entire machinery of her economic, tariff 
and customs policy against this object. 


The relationship of Danzig to the League 
of Nations, as laid down in the Treaty of Versailles, is 
concerned solely with the three duties of Geneva towards 
the Free City: 1. protection of the Free City, 2. guarantee 
of its constitution, 3. settlement of disputes between Danzig 
and Poland. 

Without going into details, particularly as regards the 
third category, which obviously involves wide activity of the 
League in Danzig questions, it is sufficient to note the co m- 
plete disappointment of Danzig regarding 
the League’s ,view of its dutiés. andeseme 
outcome of its activities. The blame for this deve- 
lopment possibly lies not so much in the fact that in many 
cases the League rejected Danzig complaints, as in the fact 
that. Poland took no notice of, or attempted to evade, deci- 
sions which were not in her favour. This disappointment 
was also the reason why in recent years Danzig refrained 
more and more from appealing to the League authorities, 
in the first place to the League Commissioner and in the 
second place to the League Council, in disputes with Poland. 
Since Danzig suffered from Poland’s dangerous activities 
behind the scenes and from a certain aversion on the part 
of the League to take a serious view of such “ trifling” 
matters as the conflicts of the Free City with Poland, Danzig 
finally preferred negotiations with Poland with the ultimate 
object of reaching a compromise rather than to appeal to 
Geneva, in the hope that she would fare better around a 
table at Danzig or Warsaw, when faced only by Poland. 
Danzig’s criticism of the League of Nations is not, however, 
confined to the way in which she was protected by the 
League, but also relates to the construction of the legal 
relations themeselves; she points out in this connection that 
the League is incapable of protecting Danzig’s interests as 
against Poland because it acts as an arbitrator in these dis- 
putes and merely regards Danzig as a Party. Danzig also 
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considers it untenable that Poland, as a Member of the League 
Council, should have a voice in Danzig-Polish disputes and 
can therefore veto decisions which do not meet with her 
approval. 

In any case the hopes which Danzig placed 
in the protection of the League of Nations 
have entirely collapsed. She was compelled to 
realise that the legal principles laid down at Versailles 
suffered many a hard blow from the attacks of Poland. She 
was also compelled to realise that decisions of a power policy 
taken in the cabinets of the European Great Powers had a 
decisive influence on the development of her relations and 
that Danzig affairs were went beyond the question of League 
protection and Polish rights and were drawn into the imme- 
diate zone of influence of Franco-British policy in eastern 


THE POLISH 


Polish propagandists affirm that there is no corridor and 
that what the Germans call by this name is the Polish pro- 
vince of Pomorze (Pomerelia). But the world “corridor” is 
not a German invention but was first used by Roman 
Dmowski, who coined it at the Paris Conference. Pomorze 
and the corridor are not identical. The present Polish pro- 
vince of Pomorze corresponds approximately to the ceded 
portion of West Prussia. But Germany also counts as belong- 
ing to the corridor itself the northern part of Posen, in par- 
ticular the Netzegau. 


The German Population and Colonisation of the Corridor 
The Cultural Achievements of the Order of Teutonic Knights 


The Versailles Treaty made this corridor run through the 
nort-eastern part of the German Reich. The former province 
of West Prussia was handed over to Poland without the po- 
pulation being consulted, and the province of East Prussia 
was thus separated from the mother country. It was an 
amputation without precedent in political history. 

As regards the population of the corridor, Po- 
lish propagandists maintain that from time immemorial it 
was inhabited by Polish-speaking people who had their own 
rulers. In proof of this statement even German maps are 
used. No one will deny that from 1466 to 1772 the corridor 
was connected with Poland. That is naturally also shown on 
German maps. But these maps also show that the corridor, 
East Prussia and all the land in the east had been colonised 
from time immemorial until the beginning of the written 
history of Central and Eastern Europe, not by Poles and 
Slavs but by German settlers. A study of all the maps from 
various periods including the period since 1772 shows con- 
clusively thatin the course oftheentire develop- 
ment until the Versailles Treaty, the corri- 
dor area was always German except for a 
short period. 

It is true that those German peoples during the great 
migration of the nations wandered westwards and Slav 
tribes came after. But at the beginning the corridor was 
colonised by Cassubians and not by Poles. The Poles main- 
tain incorrectly that the Cassubians form part of the Polish 
people. The Cassubians at present number about 100,000. 
But this race, like the Polish race, forms an independent 
branch of the West Slavs, and Cassubian is not a Polish 
dialect but a separate language with a strong admixture of 
German expressions. 

But, above all, the fact cannot be passed over in silence 
that several centuries after the migration of the peoples had 
come to an end the territories colonised by Slavs again began 
to become German and that this development continued 
until the War. 
was the Polish rulers themselves who encour- 
aged this re-Germanisation by bringing in Ger- 
man peasants, artizans and merchants as settlers. Thus the 
Polish Duke of Masovia at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century himself called the Order of Teutonic Knights, who 
were so hated by the Poles, into the country in order to 
disseminate Christianity. : 


It must be pointed out in particular that it © 
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Europe, into a network of power policy which was woven 
against her will and from which she was too small a State 
to free herself and get her own way. 

After the National Socialist party assumed the govern- 
ment in Danzig, negotiations took place in October between 
the Danzig Government and the Polish Government which 
led to the agreement that they would no longer bring 
differences of opinion before the League of Nations for 
decision but would as far as possible settle them by direct 
negotiations. In this connection a number of agreements 
were reached, and the Polish-Danzig disputes have since 
disappeared from the agenda of the League Council. 

Unfortunately the hopes placed by Danzig in this proce- 
dure have not been entirely fulfilled in view of the aims 
pursued by Poland. 


CORRIDOR 


These German colonists brought the Polish people cultural 
possessions which, though not quite unknown, were very 
little developed. Above all they brought a definitely impor- 
tant’ form of social life, the town. The town of Thorn was 
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created in 1231, Memel in 1252 and Kénigsberg in 1256. Ger- 
man settlers interspersed Polish territory and substantially 
changed the social structure of Poland. And in places where 
the Germans did not come themselves German law, separated 
from its original bearers, worked in the same sense. Artizans, 
peasants and merchants were the bearers of culture to the 
Slavs in the best sense of the word. In the course of a few 
centuries the entire space between the Vistula and the Elbe 
was covered with a constantly increasing network of German 
cloisters, settlements and centres of influence. This reaction 
of the east is the first and only example of peaceful pene- 
tration offered by European history. 


This process of regaining territory was completed by the 
Order of Teutonic Knights who were called in by 
the Polish Dukes to defend Poland against the tribe of the 
Prussians who had settled east of the Vistula. The conquest 
of Prussia by the Teutonic Order is the only exception to 
the pacific resettlement of the eastern districts. In 1308 the 
Order, which had by then completed the development of its 
power in the east was again called by Polish requests for 
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help to devote its attention to developments in Pomerelia. 
In 1313 the Emperor Henry VII confirmed the Order in its 
possession of Pomerelia. In the subsequent period the Order 
created the finest political achievement in the whole of Ger- 
manism, and one that is unparalleled in history, in the wiid 
forests lying between the Oder and Memel ; witnesses to this 
are still to be found in the form of castles and churches, 
towns and embankments. Similarly the Order soon applied 
itself to the development of uninhabited territories on the 
left of the Vistula just as it had done on the right of that 
river. The Pomerelian population was soon reconciled to the 
blessings of an orderly administration of the country 
especially as they. were never restricted in their vital in- 
terests, and the German settlements took place on uninhabited 
land which the native population had not the technical 
means of cultivating. Thus the German sphere on the Baltic 
grew in peaceful fusion of the Wendic-Cassubian and Prus- 
sian. peoples with the German settlers. The enormous 
achievement of the Order and the possibly equally impressive 
achievement of all classes of the German race, which lay in 
this first formation of a State by the Order on Prussian- 
Baltic soil, has determined the fate of Eastern Europe until 
the present day. In any case the former Pomerelia as a part 
of the present corridor has never been a land of Polish cul- 
ture. 

“~The Polish accounts are therefore wrong in describing 
the Teutonic Order merely as an organisation of violence. 
A correct view is obtained by examining the educational 
achievements of the Order without prejudice and in particu- 
lar by realising that it was the Order which brought 
Christianity to the East. Its actions have been decisive con- 
tributions towards the creation of order and morality in 
Eastern Europe, and magnificent buildings are to this day an 
eloquent testimony of the activity of the Order. It is rarely 
stated in these one-sided accounts that the Order’s claim to 
the land won from the heathen was recognised by the Ger- 
man Emperor who was at that time also ruler over Poland 
and that the claim was in addition confirmed by the Pope. 
Still less is it pointed out that King Casimir of Po- 
land by the Treaty of Kalisch of 1343 ex- 
pressly recognised the claims of the Teu- 
tonic Ordertothe present corridorterritory. 
Casimir directed his policy entirely against the East. It was 
his endeavour to spread the culture of western Europe east- 
wards. For this purpose he secured the friendship of the 
Germans to cover his rear. He not only recognised the 
claims of the Order to the corridor territory which it had 
opened up for civilisation, but in addition, like the Duke 
of Masovia, he colonised Poland. to a great extent with Ger- 
man peasants, artizans and merchants. 

We now come to the period from 1466 to 1772 
upon which the Poles consider they can base their historical 
claims to the corridor. 

In alliance with the Hansa, the Teutonic Order erected 
the height of its power in Prussia and in the Baltic territories 
beyond. But it proved impossible in the long run for a 
knightly State allied in an uncertain manner with a mercan- 
tile corporation to convert a narrow farflung territory into 
a political structure of lasting power, especially when the 
missionary activity of the Order was fulfiled and it could 
no longer cope with the geopolitical power of growth of 
compact masses. In the meantime the Kingdom of Poland 
had incorporated Lithuania in 1386 by means of the Jagello 
Union and surrounded the central portion of the Teutonic 
Order State i. e. West Prussia and East Prussia on both sides. 
During this time an internal political dispute had developed 
between the new classes of nobility and burghers and the 
monastic order of knights, which threatened to destroy the 
inner structure of the State. In this period, when national 
consciousness was still unknown, a movement of freedom 
developed in the territory under the Order against the anti- 
quated form of State which gave Poland under Ladislas 
Jagello the possibility of interference and attack. In the 
battle of Tannenberg (Grunwald) in 1410 
the Order suffered its first defeat and was 
obliged in 1456'in the second Peace of Thorn 
to cede West Prussia to- Poland, which thus for 


the first time gained access to the sea. The State of the 
Teutonic Knights collapsed but an autonomous community 
remained. As early as in 1454 the estates of West Prussia 
concluded a firm alliance with the Crown of Poland, by 
which they were guaranteed the independence of West 
Prussia. Though they were glad to receive Polish help in 
order to free themselves from the rule of the Knights, they 
never thought of becoming Polish. The Polish statement 
that the corridor area shook off the “foreign rule” and 
joined up with Poland is therefore incorrect.: In the struggle 
of the Prussian estates against the Teutonic Order, national 
considerations have never played any part. 

In 1466 the Teutonic Order recognised the personal 
union between West Prussia and Poland. In 
1466 when West Prussia united with Poland, it was a purely 
German country. This is also admitted by the Poles, though 
with the limitation that the original Polish population had 
been driven out or germanised by the Germans. In point of 
fact, the Poles lived in quite inconsiderable numbers only 
in the south. It is not so much that the original population 
was driven out or exterminated by the Knights as that the 
thinly populated territory was first settled and cultivated by 
Germans. The nobility was German, the burghers were Ger- 
man and most of the peasants were German. The official 
language and the language in common use was German. 


The German character of West Prussia was not affected 
until the middle of the sixteenth century. The internal 
administration had remained German, and all the hopes 
placed in the release from the rule of the Knights seemed 
to be fulfilled, especially as the cultural influence of Ger- 
manism continued to extend over the Polish Kingdom, the 
rise of which appeared to signify the rise of Germanism not 
only in the territory of the former local rule. It was only 
the violent annulation by the Lublin Diet 
in 1569 of the rights of the German estates © 
(i.e. autonomy and self-administration) of the territory for- 
merly under the Knights, as confirmed in the coporation 
document of 1454, that introducted the destruction of the 
existing order. West Prussia became a_ Polish 
province and Polish rule in the corridor be- 
came effective only in 1569. 


It is therefore correct to say that the corridor area was 
a Polish province from 1569 to 1772, and that in addition 
from 1466 to 1569 it was merely connected with the Polish 
King in a personal union, while retaining its own Diet, its 
own legislation and other autonomous arrangements. 

The Polish rule over the corridor during 
the two centuries from 1569 to 1772 or in the 
three centuries from 1466 to 1772 has, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the nationality of 
the inhabitants. Before the French Revolution the 
idea of a national State was unknown. Nationality in the 
modern sense was meaningless. The whole of Europe was 
divided into territorial States in which the most different 
peoples were combined under one ruler without their na- 
tionality being in any way affected. The Spaniards under 
Charles. V were not Austrians, nor were the Dutch under 
Philipp II Spaniards. In the same way the question of 
nationality in the corridor at that time was of no importance. 
It will be seen how meaningless the notion 
of nationality was at that time from the fact 
that during .the ‘three centuries "oO -eeevommond 
rule over or personal union with West Prus- 
sia, for a whole century Lithuanian Kings, 
for a further century (1587-1668) Swedish 
Kings;and for nearly three-quarters “ote 
eentury. (1697-1763) Saxon, .i. ¢. Gerotan 
Kings sat on the Polish throne. It was only 
for a quarter of a century that Poland was 
ruled by areal Pole. 

At the end of this entire development, that is to say at 
the time of the first partition of Poland in 1772, the re-~ 
Germanisation of the cerridor had made such strides that it 
was completely German, not only by the nationality of its 
inhabitants but also by its entire culture. On this point, 
even Dmowski in his book “La question polo- 
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naise” which appeared in Paris in 1909 
admitted that “at the time when West 
Prussia still belonged to the Polish Free 
State half its inhabitants were German”. 

This admission is important enough even though it only 
contains half the truth, The entire truth, an 
uninfluenced truth, was told by President 
Wilson, in his work “The State” in’ the 
chapter on Frederick the Great, where he 
says that the portion obtained by Prussia, 
munelverth he COrridor, (was va (territory 
already thoroughly German.” 

But even without this fact, the decisive factor is what 
race developed the country and raised its cultural and 
economic level Of more importance than the 
funvdical title is: the title acquired by 
cultural work in the service of the country. 
The Germans have twice converted the land in the basin of 
the lower Vistula into a fruitful and comparatively prosper- 
ous cultural area. Germany has therefore a dual historical 
claim: its cultural achievement and the fact that it was the 
last to be in possession. 


The Partitions of Poland 


What is the real position regarding the three partitions of 
Poland which, in the reply from the Allied and Associated 
Powers to the German observations on the peace terms, were 
counted as a crime on the part of Prussia ? 

In July 1572 the last Polish King of the Lithuanian house 
of Jagello, Sigismund II, died without issue. His heirs were 
in reality no longer the Polish Kings of various houses, but 
the Polish nobility, the szlachta, by whose choice the royal 
dignity was conferred. Their dissensions opened up the way 
towards the disintegration of the State. 

This unrestrained rule of the nobility, the internal 
cultural struggles with the Germans, and complications in 
respect of foreign policy destroyed the inner union of the 
conflicting elements of which the Polish State was composed. 
With the decline in the internal State power of Poland, the 
more forceful political impulses of the neighbouring States 
were bound jto intervene in the destinies of the country. 
There were three Powers who in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had to take part in the settlement of 
Poland, then governed by Swedish and Saxon Kings: 
Austria, Russia and Prussia. Prussia had in 
the meantime acquired its own sovereignty as a result of the 
lofty policy of the|Great Elector and had shaken off the 
bonds which had been borne by the first Duke of Prussia in 
1525. In 1701, despite the empty protests of Poland, Frede- 
rick I placed the Prussian kingly icrown upon his head. 
Frederik the Great, after inheriting his father’s crown, filled 
it with the power of a great State. But in the Seven Years’ 
War when East Prussia became a prey to the Russian armies, 
he realised that the Brandenburg-Prussian State had only 
one enemy in the east, namely Russia. He was also aware 
that Poland was an area in which Russians and Swedes, the 
Hapsburgs and the French, were striving with each other. 
In his political testament he stated several times that the 
Russian peril and the Polish chaos made it essential to secure 
the Prussian inheritance and that this could only be attained 
by direct land connection via Danzig and Polish West Prussia. 

This insight into the great political differences which 
Russia, Austria and Prussia had to fight out on the politically 
powerless field of Poland, and the |fact that Austria had 
already occupied Polish State territory in 1770 ,and that 
Catherine II desired to incorporate the entire Polish State as 
a new province, finally made the Great King prepared to 
enter into Catherine’s proposals. On January 4th and July 
27th 1772 the treaties regarding the seizure of parts of Poland 
were concluded. These are erroneously known as 
the first partition, since there was no question of 
any partition. Moreover the territories ceded included hardly 
any land of the old Polish State and people. Prussia, to 
whom less than 35,000 square kilometres was _ allotted, 
obtained West Prussia (with the exception of !Thorn and 


Danzig), the Netzegau and Ermland, that is to say areas that 
were originally colonised by non-Polish Slavonic tribes, but 
which had become German after being drawn into higher 
cultural connections and had remained German under Polish 
rule. The result was a reparation of the Polish 
breach of faith at Lublin in 1569, the. first 
partition of Prussia. 

The sense in which Prussia took part in this partition is 
shown by her attempts in the eighties of the eighteenth 
century to reconstitute the declining Polish State in an 
alliance with herself in order to strengthen her against 
Russia. This attempt was vain. The extreme individualism 
found expression particularly in the “ liberum veto”, that. is 
to say in the possibility of ‘a single nobleman making use of 
the unanimity clause in the Polish Diet in order to veto its 
decisions or even to make all previous decisions invalid by 
the disruption of the Diet ; this “ liberum veto”’, this freedom, 
was too alluring a possession for the Polish nobles. Russian 
troops were called into Poland in 1791 by a portion of the 
nobility. Prussia’s endeavour to maintain Poland as a State 
had failed. In order not to be behind Russia ‘and Austria, 
Prussia was obliged to intervene in the second parti- 
tion and also in the third partition brought about 
by Kosciusko’s revolt, in the years 1793 and 1795 
respectively. When Poland had disappeared from the map 
as an independent State, Prussia had obtained an increase in 
territory which brought her far, too far, beyond Warsaw, 
towards the east but which gave her German Danzig in 1793 
by the free decision of the Danzigers. This was rectified by 
Napoleon in the dictated Peace of Tilsit in 1807 and by the 
formation of the “ Grand Duchy of Warsaw.’’ which ..again 
took everything away from Prussia. The wars of German 
independence again annulled this second partition of Prussia. 
The Vienna Congress in 1815 traced the frontiers of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia through the. former Polish State ap- 
proximately in the manner in which they remained until the 
Great War. Of the territories which the Prussians had 
obtained at the second and third partitions, only Danzig, 
Thorn and Posen were now allocated to them, and these were 
violently taken away at the third partition of Prussia in 1919 
at Versailles. : 

Whatever one may think of the partition of Poland, it 
must be admitted that the last 150 years before the Treaty 
of Versailles, i.e. from 1772 to 1918 were at least as decisive 
for the national and economic development of the corridor 
area by Germany jas the early days of Eastern European 
history and the German work carried out there at that time. 

: e % ¥ 

This historical summary, which is unavoidable 
in a discussion regarding the corridor area, proves that 
the foundations “and “conditions (|did*° net 
exist for a Polish State of the present 
dimensions including the corridor. 

According to the thirteenth point of President 
Wilson’s principles for the conclusion of peace, the 
Polish State to be founded was to include only ter- 
ritories “with indisputably Polish, popu-= 
lations”. The condition for the extension of Polish ter- 
ritory to the mouth of the Vistula was therefore that the 
corridor area jwas inhabited by an indisputably Polish popu- 
lation. That this condition was not fulfilled is clear from the 
historical account. In Jaddition special proofs are available 
for the period of the Paris Conference. According to these 
figures, the German census of 1910 showed that the corridor 
area, including Danzig, was inhabited by 945,000 Germans 
and 729,000 non-Germans, including 100,000 Cassubians, This 
is in accordance with the statement in the handbook for 
Polish propaganda which appeared in Paris in 1916 under the 
title “ Encyclopédie Petite Polonaise”, to the effect that West 
Prussia had a total population of 1,700,000 before the War, 
including 604,000 Poles. According to their own calculations, 
therefore, the Poles were in a minority of 36 %. 

There can be no doubt that the Versailles 
Treaty, by allocating the corridorto Poland, 
violated one of the main principles upon 
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which President Wilson based 
clusion .of peace. Without a plebiscite 
about one million German inhabitants of 
the corridor area were compulsorily placed 
under foreign rule under, which they ‘did 
motewant to live.  Thevrricht sof sel t=cdleter= 
mination of the nations andeclaims based 
on nationality and many years’ cooper- 
ation of an entire people were ignored. 
Naturally Poland cannot base her arguments on the fact 
that at the present time, if not in the Free City of Danzig, 
at any rate in the remaining corridor area, the Polish 
population is in a majority as it was not in 1918. This 
change in the demographic structure is due to the fact that 
the Poles have mercilessly driven hundreds of thousands of 
people of German race from hearth and home. The illegal 
position has not thereby been converted into a legal position. 
It is clear from the peace negotiations how in numerous 
cases the desires of inland States for access to the sea were 
fulfilled. Poland could also have obtained freer and more 
certain access to the Baltic without Germany being deprived 
of the corridor and cut in two. If Poland had accepted the 
proposals made by President Wilson and Germany, she would 
have obtained free port zones in Memel, Kénigsberg and 
Danzig with the promise backed by international treaty 
guarantees that she should be granted every possibility of 
erecting and operating all the necessary equipment. All the 
necessary security for equal treatment in the use of the rail- 
ways and the free utilisation of the navigable waterways 
would have been given her. This would have been a reason- 
able solution and would have been on the same lines as the 
arrangements made for other inland countries. 


the con- 


The Vistula Frontier 


The Vistula frontier forms a special subject in 
this corridor problem. 

The Vistula territory was divided into 
four. One part went tc Poland, another was allocated to 
the new State of Danzig, a third went to East Prussia, and 
the small remaining part went to Germany. It is unnecessary 
to explain at length what this meant economically for a 
population which had formed a united whole for centuries 
and a whole which in its essential features was not Polish. 

Polish propagandists maintain that for economic reasons 
and in order to secure her existence Poland must have the 
whole of the Vistula in her possession, This argument has 
now been refuted by the Poles themselves. Poland has not 
only failed to develop traffic on the Vistula but has allowed 
it to decline because she preferred other means, partly for 
economic reasons but especially for reasons of sheer power 
policy. Instead of regulating the Vistula, she built and gave 
preference to the railway port of Gdynia and constructed 
the coal railway line from Upper Silesia to Gdynia with low 
transport rates and port charges. Anyone who has stood at 
the side of the Vistula and seen, not only the “ Vistula 
wound ” at Kurzebrack described above, but also the destruc- 
tion of the Munsterwald Bridge across which passed the 
traffic from east to west, or has observed the complete 
abandonment and silting up of the river and the stagnation 
of almost all the inland traffic within the corridor area must 
be aware of two things: 1. that the Polish crosscut through 
the German economic body and the separation of East 
Prussia brought about great economic dangers. and a falling- 
off in traffic between the two parts of the Reich, and 2. that 
Poland’s interest was dictated much less by economic argu- 
ments than by political reasons. The destruction of the 
kilometre-long Vistula bridge at Munsterwald, which lasted 
from May 1928 to December 1931 is undoubtedly the worst 
case of the stoppage of means of communication and the 
isolation of the corridor area. In fact the Vistula boundary 
was drawn not only contrary to reason but also to the 
Versailles Treaty. 

The roads were destroyed in the same way as the water- 
ways. Main roads, local roads and paths ended in a cul- 
de-sac at the frontier. The memorandum of the provincial 


governors at the time mentions on page 8 that 144 highways 
and 722 other roads were simply cut through. “Some high- 
ways and roads”, says the report, “were cut through in 
such an unfortunate manner that German places could only 
be reached from the German side, and German railway 
stations from German settlements, by crossing Polish territory 
until by-pass roads were built.” 

The arterial system of railways, roads, rivers and canals 
was thus destroyed and a part was separated from a whole, 
an operation that was in absolute and irretrievable opposition 
to natural economic development and compelled Poland to 
pursue an entirely unnatural traffic and economic policy. 

In the “ Memorial Book for the Ten Year Festival of 
Pomerelia”’ (published by the Pomerelian Reserve N.C. O. 
Union and edited under the leadership of the President of 
the Pomerelian Chamber of Agriculture), St. Manthey, in 
dealing with the agriculture of Posen and Pomerelia, speaks 
of a “structural crisis which arose out of the unification of 
the three parts of the territory with different levels of 
cultivation, technique of production, standard of living, 
agrarian constitution etc.” The leading Warsaw commercial 
newspaper “Gazeta Handlowa” wrote in February 1932 in 
respect of a memorandum of the economic organisations of 
the Polish (formerly German) western provinces that the 
polonisation of economic life had _ essentially 
contributed to the decline. The “ Kurjer Illustrowany Cod- 
zienny”’, which is closely connected with the Government, 
wrote on May 19th at the end of an article: “The 
polonisation of businesses, the difficulties 
of adapting Posen and Pomerelia to the new 
economic organism, the policy of the central 
Government—all these have destroyed the 
economic organism of Posenand Pomerelia.” 

* * x 

Thus in the Polish corridor as in Upper Silesia nothing 
was done which should have been done according to the 
second point in President Wilson’s speech at Mount Vernon 
at Washington’s grave on July 14th 1919, in amplification of 
the fourteen points, namely that these questions should be 
settled, whether they referred to territories, sovereignty, 
economic agreements or political relations, on the basis of 
free acceptance by the people directly concerned, and not on 
the basis of the material interest or advantage of a nation or 
of any other people. 

This cross-cut of Versailles of a length of 
550 kilometres and an average breadth of 100 kilometres, 
representing a territory larger than Switzerland or Belgium, 
went not only through towns and villages, roads and paths, 
railways and shipping lines, but it also went through millions 
of German hearts. It tore them from their German father= 
land, it robbed them of the German home country, it 
destroyed the living community of blood and soil, it separated 
brothers from brothers, sisters from sisters, life from life. 
The German towns that had been built up during seven cen- 
turies—all the towns were founded by Germans, had always 
been administered in the German sense and had always 
throbbed with German civic life—the land that had been 
cleared and dug, ploughed and planted by German peasants’ 
hands, everything that had been bought with German blood 
and everything that had been acquired by German intellect, 
German education, German science on this ancient German 
soil by incomparable peaceful development—all this was 
destroyed by a stroke of the pen at Versailles. Towns and 
villages, land and rivers, the achievements of German tech- 
nique, the life work of German merchants, the fruits of the 
sweat and labour of countless generations of German peasants 
were all taken away and given to a State which, contrary to 
all right, drew its frontiers at the extreme periphery of its 
power and not at the limits of its own nationality. 

The expression “absurdity of the corridor” was 
coined not by Germany but by Roman Dmowski, who 
demanded not only the corridor but the province of East 
Prussia for Germany and was in no doubt as to the dangers 
which the acquisition of the corridor would involve for the 
relations between Germany and Poland. i 
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GERMANO-POLISH TENSION 1919-1933 


These dangers arising out of the third partition of Prussia 
were appreciated in other foreign circles and the literature 
produced on the corridor contained weighty opinions—mainly 
from British and French sources—to the effect that this 
corridor must in the end become intolerable to Germany and 
was therefore untenable, a challenge to common sense, a 
senseless act of dismemberment, the germ of a new war and 
a powder-magazine fraught with the greatest danger to 
Europe—in short, they held that it constituted a danger to 
Germany, to Poland and to peace jand addressed a solemn 
warning to: Poland not to render the position still more 
strained by pursuing a policy of oppressing, degermanizing 
and polonizing these German territories. 

These warnings and admonitions unfortunately fell on 
deaf ears and Poland’s post-war policy towards the Germans 
handed over to her and their possessions is one unbroken 
series of violations of the obligations enjoined upon her. 


This is not the place to describe this policy in detail and 
we must confine ourselves to a few considerations of 
principle. | ; 

The relations between Danzig and Pola nd 
have been dealt ‘with in the chapter on Danzig. The 
relations between Germany and Poland are 
primarily determined by the treatment of the German 
national group handed over to Poland as a result of the 
cession of the German territories. The principal Allied and 
Associated Powers recognized—if not for themselves—at 
least for the new States : Poland and Czechoslovakia, as also 
for Serbia, Greece and Rumania, which took over, together 
with the territories allocated to them, a large population of 
other races and religions—the need to give to the countries 
from which these people had been wrested certain pledges 
designed to obviate the dangers of unfair treatment. They 
presumably regarded this so-called protection of 
minorities as balm to their own consciences in cases 
in which they had ridden rough-shod over the principle of 
self-determination which they had themselves proclaimed. 
They considered themselves justified in imposing such a 
servitude upon the successor States which owed their 
existence or enlargement to them and would in the future 
also, as ‘a result of the injustices committed, depend upon 
their support in order to preserve the possessions acquired. 
Thus the motives which inspired them here were not so 
much humanitarian or ethical as political. The European 
status quo created in Paris was to be maintained and the 
dynamite laid under this status quo by the minorities 
insulated as far as possible. 

One protagonist of this minorities protection, the South- 
African representative Murray, gave expression to this idea 
at the third Assernbly of the League on September 5th 1922 
in the following words: “ We must see to it that all elements 
of the population are satisfied with the new distribution of 
territory—otherwise it cannot last.” 

The duty of protecting their foreign national groups was 
thus enjoined on the States in question in the various peace 
fHreatieseeands on, Poland. in Article 93, para- 
Peapni it of the Treaty of Versailles. 

That this was particularly necessary in the case of 
Poland may be seen from the fact that the principal Allied 
and Associated Powers first concluded a minorities 
treaty with Poland on June 28th 1919, which 
was subsequently taken as a model for the treaties with 
the other States, and also from the fact that Clemen- 
ceau’s famous letter to the then Polish Pre- 
mier, Paderewski, of June 24th 1919 contained 
a special reasoned argument in justification of the obligation 
imposed on Poland to protect her minorities. 

Under these minority treaties, all /inhabitants of the 
whole territory of the five States without distinction of 
birth, nationality, race or religion were accorded complete 
protection of life and liberty and the free practice of their 


religion. Primarily however protection of minorities in the 
restricted sense applies to national groups who are of 
another race, language or religion from the dominart 
national element (Staatsvolk) and the preservation of whose 
distinctive cultures and the guaranteeing of the requirements 
arising therefrom are the first necessary condition of peace- 
ful co-existence and cooperation with the dominant race. 


With this object therefore these States undertook to 
accord to all their nationals the same civil and _ political 
rights including admission to public posts and to all pro- 
fessions and ‘trades and to treat those of theirs nationals 
belonging to a racial, religious or linguistic minority in 
every respect, in law and in fact, in the same manner as 
their other nationals. These provisions were to be incor- 
porated in the Constitutions and be regarded as fundamental 
laws of the State, which could not be affected by any 
decrees or official ordinances containing contrary provisions. 
Besides treatment on a footing of complete equality, certain 
collective rights were guaranteed to these minorities in 
respect of education, the practice of religion and the upkeep 
of social welfare establishments and social institutions of 
every kind. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that a special settle- 
ment was reached for Upper Silesia in the Germano- 
Polish “Geneva Agreement” of May 15th 
1922, whose provisions concerning protection of minorities 
were, ‘as regards both the German minority in Polish Upper 
Silesia and the Polish minority in German Upper Silesia, 
considered as transitional provisions and made valid for 
15 years thus expiring on July 15th 1937. There could be 
no better proof of the injustice perpetrated in Upper Silesia 
by the partition than the size of this agreement, which 
considerably exceeded that of the Treaty of Versailles 
(having 606 articles) and was designed in 15 years to make 
good the worst of the harm done to this German country 
and these German men and women. 

The duty of seeing that these under- 
takings in the matter of minority protec- 
tion were carried out was entrusted to the 
League of Nations. 

Unfortunately all these fine principles, promises and 
guarantees for the protection of minorities have not sufficed 
to create tolerable conditions of life for the German national 
group in Poland. It was from the outset the aim of Polish 
policy subsequently to turn Poland—a nationality State 
(Nationalitatenstaat), at least a third of whose population 
was composed of minorities, into a national State (National- 
staat), either by far-reaching assimilation and polonization 
of these minorities or by forced emigration from Polish 
territory. All attempts made by the German Government 
soon after the coming into force of the Versailles Treaty on 
January 10th 1920 to bring about a pacification of the atmo- 
sphere in the course of negotiations with the Polish Govern- 
ment on questions, for which a general settlement only was 
provided for in the treaty, were unsuccessful. By every 
means—by misinterpretation of the provisions relating to 
nationality, by the issue of the notorious Annulment Law, by 
confiscation and liquidation of German property and vexa- 
tious enforcement of the land settlement regulations, by 
misuse of the Law on Land Reform and Frontier Zones, by 
ruthless enforcement of the professional and _ labour 
restrictions, by boycott and legal prosecutions, by an implac- 
able cultural war against the German Church and by 
unjustifiable restriction and paralysation of the German 
school system, the ruthless determination to 
degermanize was carried through and there was during 
these years scarcely a national group or a part of the 
country which was not affected by these draconic measures. 
They far surpassed both in number and in method of 
enforcement Prussia’s and Germany’s germanization policy 
which had been so vehemently attacked by the Poles and 
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made so much of by the Allied and Associated Powers in 
their reply to the “ German observations on the peace pro- 
visions’’. It is only necessary to glance at the reports of 
the Permanent International Court and the numerous peti- 
tions addressed to the League of Nations by the German 
national group (most of which were unfortunately unsuccess- 
ful) as also the large number of cases submitted to the Upper 
Silesian Court of Arbitration and the Mixed Commission for 
Upper Silesia, to form an idea of the extent of this poloniza- 
tion. The balance-sheet of this fifteen-year 


conflict with its losses in German men and German 
agricultural and urban property and German social and 
cultural institutions clearly shows that the assumption on 
which those Powers gave Poland power over those ter- 
ritories—namely that Poland would apply the principles of 
liberty and justice to these millions of Germans—was false. 
The fact that, in spite of these unprecedented losses, the 
remaining German culture has survived, only proves how 
deeply rooted and intimately bound up with those territories 
it was and is. » 


THE GERMANO-POLISH UNDERSTANDING OF JANUARY 26TH, 1934 


The struggles which Danzig had to wage against the Polish 
policy of interference in its sovereign rights and the Polish policy 
of the degermanization and polonization of West Prussia, Posen 
and Upper Silesia constantly increased the tension between the 
parties; in the spring of 1933 this state of affairs seemed to be 
approaching its culminating point in connection with the inter- 
national agitation against New Germany. The Reich Chan- 
cellor then publicly tackled Polish-German relations in his 
great peace speech of May 17th, 1933, when he said: 
“A considered treatment of European problems would at that 
time have been able in the East to find an immediate solution 
which would have done justice both to the comprehensible 
claims of Poland and to Germany’s natural rights. ”’ 

These words of Adolf Hitler, which showed that in raising 
the subject of a revision of the German-Polish frontier the ques- 
tion of Poland’s existence did not come up for discussion, were 
welcomed by Marshal Pilsudski. The diplomatic negotiations 
taken up between the parties led, after a visit by the Polish 
Ambassador Lipski to the Reich Chancellor, to an agreement in 
principle on November 15th 1933. Parallel negotiations were 
carried on between Danzig and Poland and also led to a rappro- 
chement. 

On January 26th, 1934 the Declaration of friendship, non- 
agression and the renunciation of force was signed and the rati- 
fications were exchanged on February 24th in Warsaw. 

It was a model peace agreement in which due 
account was taken of the developments and experiences of inter- 
national law after the War. The Kellogg Pact, the renunciation of 
the use of force, consultation and conciliation, ie. the ideas 
which, in addition to so many retrograde tendencies, represented 
real progress in international life, formed important elements in 
the agreement. 

In a particularly restless corner of Europe and of interna- 
tional policy, in which the German-Polish opposition seemed 
to be firmly established and was regarded as an evitable fate, 
peaceful conditions were created by the Chancellor’s initiative 
and the understanding consent of the head of the Polish State. 
The decisive factor was the mutual undertaking to reach direct 
agreement, ie. to exclude international bodies which, in their 
role as intermediaries and arbitrators, had hitherto taken their 
stand mainly on the tendencies of Versailles, with the object of 
sowing permanent dissension between Germany and her neigh- 
bours and of combining them in a policy of alliances against 
her. Thus a means was created by which the two countries, 
instead of looking with suspicion and distrust on all problems 
which had arisen in the course of time and were due to the 
natural vicinity of the two countries, were able to examine and 
solve these problems. The agreement therefore did not 
represent a final point, but was intended as an instru- 
ment which might help both States to regulate and further 
develop their relations in a friendly manner independently of 
the intrigues and caprices of the surrounding world. 


The Declaration was therefore scon supplemented by mutual 
culturalandpress agreements and by an arrangement, 
which was at first somewhat loosely worded, regarding the mu- 
tual traffic in goods, which put an end to the nine years’ trade 
and customs war and was followed in November 1935 by a com- 
prehensive commercial agreement which was replaced on 
February 20th. 1937 by a two years’ commercial treaty. 

The agreement reached in 1934 also stood the test on the 
expiry of the Geneva Convention regarding 
Upper Silesia. The negotiations proposed by the Germans 
immediately after July 15th, 1937 led, after initial Polish resi- 
stance, on November 5th, 1937 to anew generai mi- 
norities agreement, which was extended to the German 
national groups in the ceded territories. Poland had made the 


proposal on April 10th, 1924 at Geneva that the minority pro- | 


tection rights should be made general with the object of bringing 
about a fresh settlement of its obligations in respect of the pro- 
tection of minorities and thus escaping from League control. 
After this proposal had failed in view of the opposition of the 
western Powers and had been withdrawn. the Polish Foreign 
Minister, M. Beck, stated on September 13th, 1934 in the League 
Assembly that Poland would in future refuse to cooperate in 
the international organs for the control of the protection of mi- 
norities. 

Unfortunately it has been shown since these agreements ‘that 
the statesmanlike and farseeing conception of Marshal Pilsudski, 
who died on May 12th, 1935, was not understood or was opposed 
in some responsible Polish quarters and that large portions of 
the population, under the influence of a certain part of the press 
and chauvinistic elements, showed no comprehension or were 
indifferent or averse to this development of Polish-German 
relations. Immediately after the conclusion of the minorities 
agreement, attempts at obstruction or disturbance were made, and 
the German national group was soon exposed to the same mea- 
sures as before. Though it could not be hoped immediately that 
every Polish Saul would be converted into a Paul, it might never- 
theless have been expected that the previous policy of degermani- 
zation and polonization would have made way for equal treatment 
and that the racial conflict would lose some of its acerbity and 
gradually cease. ? 

In spite of all the Polish resistance, due to the poisoned 
atmosphere created by ten years of inner and outer influences, 
there was no need to give up hope that the determined peace 
policy of the Fiihrer and the statesmanlike farsightedness of the 
jate Marshal Pilsudski, together with the real political insight of 
his confidant and representative, the Foreign Minister Beck, would 
finally succeed in satisfactorily settling the differences, after 
what seemed to be insuperable obstacles in this respect had been 
already overcome. If this prospect appears for the 
presentto have receded into the distant future, 
thisisnotthe fault of Germany, nor presumably 
isit primarily the fault of Poland. 
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DOCUMENTS 


The German-Polish Agreement of January 26th, 1934 


Berlin, January 26th, 1934. It was officially stated on 
November 15th last year in Berlin and Warsaw that, at a 
discussion between the Reich Chancellor and the Polish Am- 
bassador in Berlin, the Reich Government and the Polish 
Government agreed to approach the questions concerning 
their two countries by means of direct negotiations and 
further, with a view to strengthening peace in Europe, to 
renounce the use of force in their relations with each other. 
In connection therewith negotiations have taken place be- 
tween the Reich Government and the Polish Government with 
the object of reaching, in the sense of the results of that 
discussion, a binding written agreement regarding the future 
development of their mutual relations. These negotiations 
have now been concluded. The Reich Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and the Polish Ambassadors have this morning in 
the German Foreign Office signed a declaration reading as 
follows : 


“The German Government and the Polish Government 
consider the time has come to inaugurate a new phase in the 
political relations between Germany and Poland by means 
of a direct understanding between the two States. They have 
therefore decided by means of the present declaration to 
establish the basis for the future development of these 
relations. 


Both Governments consider that the maintenance and 
guarantee of lasting peace between their countries is an 
essential condition for general peace in Europe. They are 
therefore determined to base their mutual relations on the 
principles contained in the Pact of Paris of August 27th, 1928 
and desire, in so far as the relationship between Germany 
and Poland is concerned, to define more closely the appli- 
cation of these principles. 


Both Governments observe that the international obliga- 
tions which they have already assumed towards others do 
not prevent the peaceful development of their mutual 
relations, are not in contradiction with the present decla- 
ration and are not affected by this declaration. They also 
note that this declaration does not extend to questions which, 
in accordance with international law, are to be regarded 
exclusively as internal affairs of the two States. 


Both Governments declare their intention to come to an 
agreement immediately in questions of any kind which affect 
their mutual relations. Should any disputes arise between 
them which it is impossible to clear up by direct negotiations, 
they will seek a solution by other pacific means in each 
special case on the basis of mutual agreement, without 
prejudice to the possibility of employing, if necessary, such 
methods of procedure as are provided for in such cases in 
other agreements in force between them. But under no cir- 
cumstances will they proceed to employ force in order to 
settle such disputes. : 


The guarantee of peace provided by these principles will 
facilitate the great task of both Governments of finding 
solutions for political, economic and cultural problems on 
the basis of a just and equitable adjustment of their mutual 
interests. 


Both Governments are convinced that in this manner the 
relations between their countries willl develop successfully 
and will lead to the establishment of good-neighbourly 
relations which will benefit not only their two countries but 
also the other nations of Europe. 


The present declaration shall be ratified and the rati- 
fications shall be exchanged at Warsaw as soon as possible. 
The declaration is valid for a period of ten years from the 
date of the exchange of ratifications. If it is not denounced 
by either of the two Governments six months before the 
expiry of this period it shall continue to remain in force, but 


may then be denounced by either Government at any time 
with six months’ notice. 


Done in duplicate in the German and Polish languages. 
Berlin, January 26th, 1934. 


For the German Government : 
Baron von Neurath. 


For the Polish Government : 


Joseph Lipski.” 


German-Polish Declaration of November 5th, 1937 regarding 
Minorities 

“The German Government and the Polish Government 
have taken the opportunity of holding a friendly discussion 
on the situation of the German minority in Poland and the 
Polish minority in Germany. They are both convinced that 
the treatment of these minorities is of great importance for 
the further development of friendly relations between Ger- 
many and Poland and that in each of the two countries the 
well-being of the minority can be the better guaranteed if 
there is a certainty that the same principles are applied in 
the other country. The two Governments have been able to 
note to their satisfaction that each of the two States con- 
siders the following principles acceptable for the treatment 
of the said minorities within the framework of their sover- 
eignty. 


1. The mutual respect of German and Polish national 
feeling of itself precludes any attempt to assimilate the 
minority by compulsion, to call in question membership of 
the minority concerned, or to prevent persons from confessing 
that they belong to the minority. In particular, no pressure 
will be exercised on young persons belonging to the mino- 
rity in order to withdraw them from membership of the 
minority. 


2. Members of the minority have the right to the free 
use of their spoken and written language both in their per- 
sonal and economic relations and in the press and public © 
meetings. 


No disadvantages shall accrue to members of the minority 
from the use of their mother tongue and their national 
customs either in public or private life. 


3. Members of the minority are guaranteed the right to 
meet together in associations, including those of a cultural 
and economic nature. 


4. The minority may maintain and open schools in their 
mother tongue. 


In ecclesiastical matters, members of the minority are 
guaranteed the practice of their religious life in their mother 
tongue and the church organisation. No interference will be 
made in existing conditions in respect of religion and cha- 
ritable activity. 


5. The members of the minority may not be hindered or 
placed at a disadvantage on account of membership of the 
minority in elections, or in the exercice of a profession or 
economic activity. In economic matters they enjoy the same 
rights as the members of the State people, especially in 
respect of the ownership or acquisition of land. 


The above principles shall in no way affect the duty of 
the members of the minority to observe unrestricted loyalty 
towards the State to which they belong. They have been 
laid down in the endeavour to guarantee to the minority just 
conditions of existence and harmonious cooperation with the 
people of the State, which will contribute to the progressive 
strengthening of friendly relations between Germany and 
Poland.” 
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Speech by M. Beck, Polish Foreign Minister, in the Sejm 
on May 5th, 1939+ 


“ Gentlemen, 


I take advantage of the meeting of Parliament to fill 
up certain gaps which have appeared in my activity in recent 
months. 

The course of international events would doubtless justify 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in making fuller observations 
than my single statement in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Senate. But, on the other hand, the rapidity of the 
events rightly impelled me to postpone my public statement 
until such time as the essential problems of our policy assum- 
ed a riper form. 


The weakening of collective international institutions and 
the complete revision of the method of intercourse between 
nations, which I have reported on several occasions in the 
House, has had as a consequence the opening of many new 
problems in different parts of the world. 


That process and its results have in recent months reached 
the borders of Poland. A very general outline of these 
phenomena can be summed up by saying that the relations 
between particular Powers have taken on a more individual 
character. The general rules have been weakened. One 
cause simply leads more and more directly to another. So 
far as we are concerned, very serious events have occured. 
Our contacts with some Powers have become easier and more 
profound, while in other cases serious difficulties have arisen. 


Looking at things chronologically, I refer in the first place 
to our Agreement with Britain. After repeated diplomatic 
contacts designed to define the scope and aims of our future 
relations we reached, on the occasion of my visit to London, 
a direct Agreement based on the principles of mutual 
assistance in the case of direct or indirect menace to the 
independence of either of our countries. 


The formula of the Agreement is known to you from the 
declaration 'of |Mr. Neville Chamberlain on April 6th, the 
text of which was drafted by common agreement and which 
should be regarded as a Pact concluded between the two 
Governments. I regard it as my duty to add that the form and 
character of the comprehensive conversations held in London 
add particular value to the Agreement. I should like to 
encourage public opinion to know that I found, on the part 
of the British statesmen, not only a profound knowledge of 
the general political problems of Europe, but also such an 
attitude towards our country as permitted me to discuss all 
vital problems with frankness and confidence without any 
reservation or doubt. 


It was possible to establish the principles of Polish- 
British collaboration: first of all because we made it clear 
to each other that the intentions of both Governments are 
concordant on basic European problems. 

Secondly, neither Great Britain nor Poland has any 
aggressive intentions whatever, but they are determined to 
defend certain basic principles of conduct in international 
life. 


The parallel declarations of the leaders of French policy 
confirm that we are agreed between Paris and Warsaw that 
the effectiveness of our defensive Pact not only cannot be 
affected adversely by the change in the international 
situation, but on the contrary that our Agreement should 
constitute one of the most essential elements in the political 
structure of Europe. 

The Polish-British Agreement has been used by the Chan- 
cellor of the German Reich as a pretext for a one-sided 
declaration of the non-existence of the Treaty which the 
Chancellor of the Reich concluded with us in 1934. 

Before dealing with the present state of the question, 
permit me to give you a short historical summary. 

The fact that I have had the honour to participate actively 
in the conclusion and execution of the Pact imposes on me 
the duty of its analysis. 


1See also the speech by the Fuhrer on April 28th, 1939. 


The Pact of 1934 was an attempt to give a better course 
to history between the two great nations—an attempt to 
leave the unwholesome atmosphere of daily clashes and wider 
hostile designs and to rise above the animosities of centuries. 
The Pact aimed at creating deep foundations of mutual res- 
pect. The endeavour to oppose evil is always the best 
expression of political activity. The policy of Poland proved 
our respect for that principle in the most critical moments 
of recents times. From this point of view the breaking of 
that Pact is not an insignificant matter. However, every 
Treaty is worth as much as the consequences which follow 
it, and if the policy and conduct of the other party diverge 
from the principles of the Pact we have no reason for 
bemoaning its slackening or dissolution. 


The Polish-German Pact of 1934 was a Treaty of mutual 
respect and good neighbourliness, and as such brought a 
positive value into the life of our country, into the life of 
Germany and the whole of Europe. Since, however, there 
appeared tendencies to interpret it as limiting the freedom 
of our policy or as a ground for demanding from us one- 
sided concessions contrary to our vital interests, it lost its 
real character. 


Let us now pass to the present situation. The German 
Reich has taken the very fact of the Polish-British under- 
standing as a motive for the breaking of the 1934 Pact. 
Various legal objections were raised on the German side. 
I will take the liberty of referring lawyers to the text of 
our reply to the German Memorandum, which will be handed 
to-day to the German Government. 


I should not like to detain you any longer on the diplo- 
matic form of the event, but one of its aspects has a special 
significance. The Reich Government, as is apparent from the 
text of the German Memorandum, made its decision on the 
ground of Press reports without consulting the views of either 
the British or the Polish Governments as to the character of 
the Agreement concluded. It was not difficult to do so, for 
I expressed myself, immediately on my return from London, 
as ready to receive the Ambassador of the Reich, who did 
not, however, avail himself of the opportunity until to-day. 


Why is this circumstance important ? Even for a man of 
the simplest reasoning it is clear that what was decisive was 
neither the character nor the purpose and scope of the 
Agreement, but the mere fact that such an Agreement was 
concluded. This in turn is important for an appreciation 
of the intentions of the Reich’s policy. For if, contrary to 
previous statements, the Government of the Reich inter- 
preted the 1934 Declaration of Non-Aggression between 
Poland and Germany as meant to isolate Poland and make 
normal friendly collaborations with Western Powers impos- 
sible for our country, we should always have rejected such 
an interpretation ourselves. To make a proper estimate of 
the situation we should first of all ask the question—What 
is the real aim of it all? Without that question and the 
reply to it we cannot possibly appreciate the essence of the 
German statements with regard to matters concerning 
Poland. 


I have already referred to our attitude towards the West. 
There remains the problem of the German proposals as to 
the future of the Free City of Danzig, communications be- 
tween the Reich and East Prussia through our Province of 
Pomerelia and the other subjects mentioned as matters of 
common interest to Poland and Germany. Let us therefore 
investigate in turn each problem. 


About Danzig let me make first some general remarks. 
The Free City of Danzig was not invented by the Versailles 
Treaty. It has existed for many centuries as a result, pro- 
perly speaking, if we set apart the emotional element, of 
a positive “cross” between Polish and German interests 
The German merchants of Danzig assured the development 
and prosperity of that town, thanks to Polish oversea trade. 
Not only the development but also the very “raison d’étre”’ 
of the city was formerly due to the then decisive fact that 
it is situated at the mouth of our only great river and now 
to its position on the main waterway and railway line con- 
necting us with the Baltic. This is a truth which no new 


formulas can change. The population of Danzig to-day is 
predominantly German, but its livelihood and _ prosperity 
depend on the economic potentialities of Poland. 


What conclusions have we drawn from that fact? We 
have stood, and we stand firmly, on the ground of the rights 
and interests of our oversea trade and our maritime policy in 
Danzig. Seeking reasonable and conciliatory solutions, we 
have purposely not endeavoured to exert any influence on 
the free national, ideological, and cultural development of 
the German majority in the Free City. I shall not prolong 
my address by quoting examples. They are particularly well 
known to all who have been concerned in any way with the 
matter. 


But when after the repeated statements of German states- 
men who respected our views and expressed the opinion that 
“this provincial town will not be the object of conflict be- 
tween Poland and Germany” I hear a demand for the 
annexation of Danzig to the Reich—when I get no reply to 
our proposals of March 26th for a common guarantee of the 
existence and the rights of the Free City, and when I learn 
subsequently that this has been regarded as a refusal to 
negotiate, I have to ask myself what is the real aim of it 
all? Is it the freedom of the German population of Danzig 
(which is not menaced) or a question of prestige? Or is ita 
question of barring Poland from the Baltic—from which Po- 
land will not let herself be barred ? 


The same consideration concerns communications across 
our Province of Pomorze (Pomerelia). I insist on the term 
“Province of Pomerelia”—the word “corridor” is an arti- 
ficial invention, for it is an ancient Polish land, with an 
insignificant percentage of German colonists. We have given 
to the German Reich full railway facilities. We have allowed 
its citizens to travel without Customs or passport formalities 
from the Reich to East Prussia. We have suggested the 
extension of these facilities to road transport. Again the 
question arises—what is the real aim of it all? We have 
no reason to obstruct the German citizens in their commu- 
nications with their eastern Province, but we have, on the 
other hand, no ground whatever for restricting our sover- 
eignty over our own territory. 


In the first and second instances—that is, in the matter 
of the future of Danzig and of communications through Po- 
merelia—it is still a case of one-sided concessions which the 
Government of the Reich seems to be demanding from us. 
A self-respecting nation does not make one-sided concessions. 
Where is the reciprocity ? It looks rather vague in the Ger- 
man proposals. The Chancellor of the Reich mentions in his 
speech a Triple Condominium in Slovakia. I have to state 
that I heard that suggestion for the first time in the Chan- 
cellor’s speech on April 28th. In some earlier conversations 
allusions only were made to the fact that, in the event of a 
general agreement, the problem of Slovakia could be dis- 
cussed. We did not seek to carry on such conversations, for 
it is not our custom to make bargains with the interests of 
others. 

The proposal of an extension of the Pact of Non-Aggres- 
sion to 25 years was also not put forward in any definite 
form in any of the recent conversations. Here also there 
were unofficial allusions made by prominent members of the 
Reich Government; but there were in such conversations 
various other allusions reaching far wider and further than 
the subjects now under discussion. I reserve the right to 
return to this matter if necessary. 


In his speech the Chancellor of the Reich proposed as a 
concession on his part the recognition and definite acceptance 
of existing frontiers between Poland and Germany. I have 
to state that this would have been recognition of what is our 
property indisputably de jure and de facto, so that this pro- 
posal also cannot alter my point that the German claims 
with regard to Danzig and the motor road remain one-sided 
demands. 


In the light of these explanations the House expects from 
me an answer to the last passage of the German Memoran- 
dum, which says: “If the’ Polish Government attaches im- 
portance to a new contractual settlement of Polish-German 
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relations, the German Government are prepared for it.” It 
seems to me that I have already defined our actual attitude. 
For the sake of clarity I will now sum it up. 


The motive for such an agreement would be the word 
“peace ’”’, which the Chancellor stresses in his speech. Peace 
is certainly the aim of the hard work and striving of Polish 
diplomacy. Two conditions are necessary for this word to 
have any real value—(1) peaceful intentions, and (2) peaceful 
methods of action. If the Government of the Reich is at 
present guided by these two conditions in its relations with 
our country, all conversations—provided naturally that the 
principles which I have previously enumerated are respected 
—are possible. If such conversations materialize the Polish 
Government will, according to its custom, regard the problem 
objectively, having in view the experience of recent times, 
but without refusing its every good will. 

Peace is a valuable and desirable thing. Our generation, 
which bled in several wars, surely deserves a period of peace. 
However, peace, like almost all things in this world, has its 
price—high and definable. We in Poland do not know the 
conception of peace at any price. There is only one thing in 
the life of men, nations, and States which is without price, 
and that is honour. 


Text of the Polish Memorandum 


I. It is obvious from the text of the Polish-German 
declaration of January 26th, 1934 and from the course of the 
negotiations that preceded its conclusion that this declaration 
aimed at laying new foundations for the mutual relations 
between the two countries. It was based on the two follow- 
ing principles : 

a) Renunciation of the employment of force 
relations between Poland and Germany ; 

b) The friendly settlement by free negotiations of dis- 
putable questions which might arise in the relations between 
the two States. 


II. The Polish Government has always understood in this 
manner the obligations imposed upon it by the said declara- 
tion. It is in this spirit that it was prepared to base its 
relations with the German Reich. The Polish Government 
had foreseen for some years that the difficulties encountered 
by the exercise of the functions of the League of Nations 
at Danzig would create a confused situation which should 
be cleared up in the interest of Poland and Germany. 


For some years the Polish Government had given the 
German Government to understand that frank conversations 
should be entered into on this subject. 

But the German Government showed a tendency to evade 
these conversations and merely affirmed that German-Polish 
relations ought not to encounter any difficulties through the 
fact of the Danzig problems. 

Moreover, the German Government had on several occa- 
sions given the Polish Government assurances regarding the 
Free City of Danzig. 

In this connection it will suffice to recall the declaration 
made by the Reich Chancellor on February 20th, 1938. He 
puplicly made the following statement to the Reichstag 
regarding Danzig : 

“The Polish State respects the national conditions in this 
State and City, and Germany respects Poland’s rights. It 
has therefore been possible to open the way towards an 
agreement which, starting from Danzig, has now made it 
possible, despite the efforts of certain disturbers of the peace, 
definitely to remove the poisonous elements from German- 
Polish relations and to inaugurate frank and friendly coope- 
ration. ” 

It was only after the events of September 1938 that the 
German Government suggested to Poland to enter into con- 
versations regarding the change of the position in Danzig and 
transit routes between the Reich and East Prussia. 

In this connection, the German memorandum of April 
29th, 1939 refers to the claims put forward by the Reich 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the conversation which he had 
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on March 21st at Berlin with the Polish Ambassador. In this 
conversation Germany stressed the necessity of expediting 
the settlement of these questions, this being the conditions 
upon which the Reich would maintain its proposals as a 
whole in force. 


The Polish Government, animated by the desire to main- 
tain good relations with the Reich, although it was surprised 
by the urgent form given to these proposals and by the cir- 
cumstances in which they had been formulated, did not evade 
conversations, but nevertheless considered that the German 
claims, in the manner in which their contents were formulat- 
ed, could not be accepted by Poland. 


The memorandum points out that the Polish Government 
formulated its point of view in writing on March 26th last 
in the following manner, emphasising in particular that it 
attached full importance to the maintenance of good-neigh- 
bourly relations between Poland and the Reich : 


a) The Polish Government would propose a joint Polish- 
German guarantee of the existence of the Free City of Danzig, 
the administration of which would be based on the one hand 
on complete liberty of the internal life of the local population 
and, on the other hand, on respect for the rights and interests 
of Poland. 


b) The Polish Government was prepared to consider with 
the German Government any further means calculated to 
simplify and facilitate from the technical point of view the 
rail and road transit of persons proceeding from, the terri- 
tory of the Reich to East Prussia. The Polish Government 
was guided by the idea of granting all possible facilities to 
enable Reich nationals to pass in transit through the terri- 
tory of the Republic of Poland with the least hindrance. The 
Polish Government stressed its intention of treating German 
desires in this respect in the most liberal manner, with the 
sole reservation that Poland could not abandon her sover- 
eignty over the part of the territory through which these 
means of communications would pass. 


Lastly, the Polish Government stressed that its attitude 
to communication facilities through Pomerania depended on 
the attitude of the Reich towards the Free City of Danzig. 


The Polish Government, in making these proposals, was 
acting in the spirit of the declaration of 1934. The Polish 
Government received no formal reply for a whole month. 
It was only on April 28th last that it learned through a 
speech by the Reich Chancellor and by the memorandum of 
the German Government that the mere fact of the existence 
of counter-proposals instead of an acceptance pure and 
simple of the suggestions made verbally by Germany was 
considered by the Reich as a refusal to negotiate. 


It is obvious that negotiations in which one State puts 
forward claims while the other is obliged to accept them 
without change or reservation do not constitute negotiations 
in the sense of the declaration of 1934 and cannot be in 
harmony with the vital interests and the dignity of the Polish 
State. 


The memorandum then points out that the Polish Govern- 
ment could not express an opinion on a Polish-German- 
Hungarian guarantee of the independence of Slovakia, since 
such a proposal had never been made in this form to the 
Polish Government prior to April 28th. 


Moreover, it is difficult to imagine how such a guarantee 
could be compatible with the political and military protec- 
torate of the Reich over Slovakia which was promulgated 
a few days before the Reich submitted its proposals to Poland. 


III. The Polish Government cannot follow the German 
Government in its interpretation of the 1934 declaration, 
since this interpretation would amount to the renunciation 
of the right to ‘conclude political agreements with third 
States, that is to say, almost to the renunciation of independ- 
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ence in foreign policy. The policy of the Reich in recent 
years clearly indicates that it did not draw such conclusions 
for its own part from this declaration. The obligations 
openly accepted by the Reich towards Italy and the German- 
Slovak Agreement of March 1939 definitely confirm the 
former interpretation of the 1934 agreement as regards the 
Reich. 


The Polish Government is obliged to point out that, in 
its relations with other States, it grants and demands reci- 
procity as the sole possible basis of normal relations between 
States. 


The Polish Government rejects as unfounded all the 
complaints regarding the alleged incompatibility between the 
mutual Polish-British guarantee of April 1939 and the Polish- 
German declaration of 1934. This guarantee is purely 
defensive in character and in no way threatens the Reich, 
in the same manner as the Polish-French alliance the com- 


patibility of which with the 1934 declaration has been 


recognised by Germany. 


That declaration stated that the two countries had decided 
to base their mutual relations on the principles laid down 
in the Pact of Paris of August 1928. The Pact of Paris, 


which provided for the renunciation of war as an element — 


of national policy, just as the 1934 declaration proclaimed 
such renunciation in the bilateral relations between Poland 
and Germany, affirmed exclusively that “any signatory 
Power endeavouring henceforward to develop its national 
interests by recourse to war should be deprived of the benefit 
of the present treaty ”. 


Germany accepted this principle by signing the Pact of 
Paris and reaffirmed it in the 1934 declaration, together with 
the other principles of the Pact. 


This shows that the 1934 declaration would cease to bind 
Poland in case Germany had recourse to war in violation of 
the Pact of Paris. 


Poland’s obligations as a result of the Polish-British 
agreement would be aplicable in case of action on the part 
of Germany threatening the independence of Great Britain 
and, therefore, in case the 1934 declaration and the Pact of 
Paris ceased to bind Poland in respect of Germany. 

The German Government, in reproaching the Polish Gov- 
ernment with having undertaken to guarantee the inde- 
pendence of Great Britain and in regarding this as a breach 
by Poland of the 1934 declaration, fails to take account of 
its own undertakings with regard to Italy and Slovakia. The 
German guarantees towards the latter did not exclude 
Poland and, as is shown by the provisions of this agreement 
regarding the establishment of garrisons and fortifications in 
eastern Slovakia, were even directed mainly against Poland. 


IV. It will be seen from the above that the German Goy- 
ernment had no foundation for unilaterally considering that 
the 1934 declaration was no longer in force, since it was 


moreover concluded for ten years without any provision for — 


denunciation during this period. 


The statement that the 1934 declaration was non-existent 
was made after Germany had refused to accept the explan- 
ation regarding the compatibility of the Polish-British gua- 
rantee and the 1934 declaration, which the Polish Govern- 
ment had had the intention of addressing to the represen- 
tative of the Reich at Warsaw. 


V. Although the Polish Government does not share the 
German Government’s opinion that the 1934 agreement had 
been broken by Poland, it would nevertheless be prepared, 


should the German Government attach importance to a fresh — 


contractual regulation of Polish-German relations on a good- 
neighbourly basis, to accept such suggestions subject to the 


objections of principle set forth above in the present memo- 


randum. 
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GERMANY'S AND ITALY'S CHECKMATE 
THE LIBRARY op TO ENCIRCLEMENT 


dit, hal Germpyte allen Treaty of Alliance of May 22nd 1939 


The deepening Of 
Baltic area by means 


The attempts being made iby the British and French by every 


possible means to bring into the “peace front” round Germany and | 


Italy an increasing number of small and medium States (in spite of 
the obvious disinclination displayed by some of these) and also 
and especially the Soviet Union, in complete disregard of the aims 
of world revolution hitherto assiduously pursued by that country, 
made it necessary for the two Axis Powers not only to draw closer 
and establish on an unshakable foundation their relations with one 
another, but also to check the encirclement manoeuvres of London 
and Paris by strenthening the bonds of friendship uniting them 
with those medium and small States. 


The consolidation and codification of the relations between 
the Axis Powers themselves were, shortly after the speech of 
the Polish Foreign Minister, Colonel Beck, in the Sejm, initiated 
by the meeting in Milan between the Foreign Minister of the 
Reich, Herr von Ribbentrop, and the Italian Foreign Minister, 
Count Ciano, on May 6th-7th, which proved to be an event of 
historic importance. Not only did the conversation between the 
two Statesmen confirm the complete agreement between their 
Governments on all questions, but it was decided, in view of 
the need to-day for common convictions to be supplemented by 
common decisions, to give expression to the close union between 
the two nations in the form of a comprehensive political and 
military pact. 


The relations between Germany and Italy had long been 
such as to make it unnecessary to define them in a treaty. The 
fact that the comradeship between the two Powers, which was 
prepared by the Italian Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, at 
Berchtesgaden in October 1936 and found its first spontaneous 
expression on the Maifeld in Berlin in October 1937 by the 
action of Mussolini himself, has now developed into a political 
and military pact, is attributable to two main causes. Firstly, 
the fact that the western Powers have incorporated the ideology 
on which their foreign policy has hitherto been based in a 
political programme of encirclement; secondly, the failure in 
certain quarters, whether through ignorance or deliberate 
blindness, to realise the nature of the relations existing between 
the Axis Powers, with the corollary that false hopes of being 
able to separate the two Powers were being ever and again 
entertained. 


The comprehensive—though not hitherto universally success- 
ful—diplomatic and political offensive launched by London and 
Paris is now being appropriately countered by Rome and Berlin 
‘for the obvious purpose of dispelling all illusions and specula- 
tions regarding a possible weakening of the Axis as also any 
doubts as to its solidity. An end is now to be put once for all 
to the allegations concerning difficulties, disagreements, breaches 
and rifts in the Axis, which have been made by the Press of 
the western Powers at recurring intervals from the time of the 
“Anschluss” down to the present Germano-Polish tension, with 
all conceivable variations and accompanied by every extreme of 
absurdity designed in particular to present Italy’s role in a 


: contemptible light, whereby a record of bad taste was established. 


For in the long run this somewhat inglorious propaganda must 
become dangerous to peace, if it awakens the impression intended 


iendly relations between Berlin-Rome and Belgrade — The pacification of the 
thé Monpigression Pacts between Germany and Denmark, Estonia and Latvia 


by its authors: namely that, if the worst came to the worst, 
the system of the Axis would reveal a total lack of strength and 
cohesion. The unmistakable proof now furnished of the un- 
compromising solidarity between Berlin and Rome has had a 
wholesome effect in clearing the air. Now everyone, who is 
called upon to participate in the peace front, knows that it will 
have to deal with both Axis Powers, while for the friends of 
the Axis this pooling of their tremendous energies and 
potentialities constitutes an additional source of _ security, 
inasmuch as they feel that, in relying on the common friendship 
of Germany and Italy, they are on the right path and have solid 
ground beneath their feet. 


In an atmosphere unclouded by any tendentious distortion of 
the facts, all nations can clearly observe the realities of the 
position and be guided by them. It would therefore be well, in 
the interests of peace, if those who have hitherto, in their 
appreciation of the situation, dealt too summarily and super- 
ficially with the factors of power politics and their consequences, 
would get into their heads the fact of the “unsurmountable 
barrier from the Baltic to the most southerly point of Italy” and 
the ‘‘collapse of all illusions and dreams” of which the French 
and English newspapers are so full. 


Responsible and irresponsible circles in the great democratic 
countries have so far refused to credit the statements of two 
popular leaders or to believe in the sentiments of two nations 
guided by the same thoughts and have needed treaties to convince 
them. Well now they have got their treaty. There was a special 
reason for the choice of Milan as a starting point. This town 
and its population had been generally represented by the Press 
referred to above and its correspondents as rather specially a 
centre of anti-German feeling. The reception of Adolf Hitler’s 
envoy in this industrial centre of Northern Italy showed the 
contrary to be the case and it is difficult to say which is more 
amazing : the childishness of the reporters or the assumption that 
their readers would prove sufficiently simple-minded to allow 
their impression of the reception to be weakened by details 
presented in a ridiculous light. 


If Europe now returns to a system of alliances and ‘blocs’, 
the western Powers will be responsible, as their political 
combinations and pooling of military resources were facts to be 
reckoned with long before the military alliance between Germany 
and Italy was concluded. The recent actions undertaken by the 
great democracies against the authoritarian States were bound to 
call forth counter-measures from the latter. That these could 
be taken promptly and without a hitch, not only by Italy and 
Germany acting in concert, but also with other countries, is due 
to the fact that Berlin and Rome have no need to collect or 
chevy into a strange alliance heterogeneous and _ conflicting 
elements by more or less creating an atmosphere of panic among 
them. The geopolitical, historical and economic facts are 
sufficient to weld the Axis Powers and their friends into a 
natural community of life and work, in which each receives 
his due without hurt to the other. When haqwever the aims of 
the other side began more and more to take the form of 
disturbing land jeopardising the peace of this community in 
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Central Europe and obstructing the development of the forces 
of regeneration in that region, it became the duty of responsible 
circles there to take the necessary steps on their side and by 
means of a political and military pact effectively to contribute 
to ensuring peace in that part of the world. 

x * x 

There is naturally no lack of articles in the press of the 
western Powers that attribute to the alliance warlike intentions 
or at any rate disturbances of European tranquillity and order 
on account of the idea of living space which is expressed in the 
Treaty. A rely to these has been given by Virginio Gayda 
in a number of articles in the «Giornale d’Ita- 
lia» , which may be summarised as follows: 

Italy and Germany do not intend to make their alliance an 
instrument of agression. The two statements by Ciano and 
Ribbentrop, which are in the spirit of the last speeches by 
Mussolini and Hitler, agree in pointing out that the alliance is 
intended as an instrument of peace, so that Italy and Germany 
have thereby addressed their last appeal for cooperation to the 
two imperial democracies. ; 

The policy of encirclement, the sole aim of which is to bring 
pressure to bear on the two axis Powers, is obviously aggressive 
in character. The Italo-German alliance, as a reply to this 
policy, is on the other hand defensive in character. The policy 
of encirclement carried on by England and France with the 
object of reviving the spiritual and political tendencies of Ver- 
sailles aims at perpetuating in a so-called peace the historically 
obsolete systems of predominance and privilege, while the Italo- 
German alliance desires to restore not only the so-called equili- 
brium of forces but also equality of rights and thus to bring 
about a peace of cooperation in which the knots can be untied 
without the sword by means of a determined revision of the 
existing intolerable European disharmonies, 

Europe has now reached a decisive turning point in its his- 
tory. The power blocks of the two parties have now been 
formed. What use will be made of them? Will the two western 
democracies, who took the initiative in forming a block, lead 
their encirclement block blindly to war, or will they estimate 
accurately the forces that are opposed to them and adopt a new 
and more cautious form and a more magnanimous policy ? 

Germany and Italy do not intend to take the initiative in the 
application of force for the solution of the impending questions. 
But they wish Europe to be renewed and to be definitely freed 
from a system of political and economic inequality, which leads 
to a genuine dictatorship of the western democracies over the 
so-called distatorships of the axis Powers and ignores and even 
disputes the right of the two nations to their living space while 
maintaining the unjustified defence of the superfluous space seized 
by France and England. 

Italy and Germany demand the revision of the system created 
at Versailles which has been pushed to extremes in the last 
three years by London and Paris. This revision must be reduced 
to its natural elements and its geographical framework. This 
is of interest in Europe on the one hand to Germany and Italy 
and on the other hand to England and France. This requires 
neither the complications nor the misrepresentations inherent in 
great international conferences or systems of encirclement, which 
aim at placing the responsibility on nations that have nothing to 
do with the essence of the conflict and are concerned, in the inte- 
rest of their own freedom, solely with an equilibrium of forces 
in Europe. 

This is the entire problem which is now put forward offi- 
cially. Without impatience, but also without weak tolerance, 
Germany and Italy, depending on their alliance and on the 
strength of their means, await the solution to be decided upon 
by the two western democracies. But it would be a serious and 
incorrigible mistake if the various governments responsible for 
one question or another regarded the tranquillity and calm and 
patience of German-Italian policy as a sign that the impending 
questions could be shelved or as an encouragement for still more 
impudent and awkward provocations. German moderation must 
not be interpreted as an encouragement of unjustified intransi- 
gence. This remark is addressed primarily to Poland in order 
to show that the hope was premature that Italy’s friendly rela- 
tions with Poland would make their effect felt on the German 
demands. On the contrary, their justice is fully recognised by 
Italy. In the Italian view they are in no way in contradiction 


with the decisive demand of Polish policy—which is not denied 
by Germany—that the Poles should not be shut out from their 
free access to the sea. 


On the subject of living space, Gayda writes: 


Living spaces are of various kinds and various values. They 
are to be found in the zones that correspond to the vital interests 
of Italy and Germany. But as these interests are of various kinds, 
the political methods for their attainment differ. 


There are interests of cooperation with neighbouring and 
friendly countries, with territories whose fate cannot be separated 
from that of Italy and Germany on account of natural and in- 
dissoluble connections and international cosiderations. No aggres- 
Sive policy is directed by German or Italian policy against such 
living spaces, but what is desired is a realistic and mutual policy 
of cooperation and progress. 


There are other living spaces which form part of the vital 
requirements of Italy and Germany, in order to procure work 
and raw materials by means of complete international equality 
of rights. They lie in the colonial sphere and do not concern 
the whole of Europe. They also do not threaten peace. They 
are faced partly by similar vital interests of other great nations, 
which also relate however to superfluous territories which are 
only required for the maintenance of their intolerable political, 
economic and military predominance. 
tions between the living spaces of the various great nations can 
therefore be settled without war. 

The justice of these living spaces is however opposed by the 
rich who, after Versailles, divided amongst themselves the power 
of disposing over the great riches of the world and the political 
control of other nations. They describe the claims of Italy, Ger- 


_Mmany and Japan as aggressive, but do not state they they desire 


to waive their systems oi predominance, advantages and privi- 
leges which are the result of their previous conquests. 


+ * % 


The accuracy of these statements by Gayda cannot be denied 
in view of the experience of the past twenty years during which 
many words have heen uttered but little has been done to give 
Germany and !taly that to which they can lay claim as States 
and nations, namely the same vital rights as the nations which still 
claim to be the only ones in the world entitled to act with autho- 
rity. Germany and Italy are merely striving to maintain and 


ensure peace—but a peace different from that concluded at Ver- 


sailles. Even the greatest opponents of German and Italy must 
admit that they have both waited long enough and have shown 
an excess of patience and moderation together with an honest 
desire for cooperation, in the hope that political reason and 
economic insight—not to speak of moral obligations—would 
finally overcome that system. 


The ultimate meaning of the treaty is therefore an appeal 


to the opposing Powers no longer to close their eyes to the 


necessities of the life and vital development of the two axis — 


Powers, but to put an end to the false policy of the last twenty 
years. But this must not be done only by words which will 
again be soon cancelled by actions, nor by endless and fruitless 
world conferences. Still less must it be done by the methods of 
the League Powers, which all had the common fault that they 
passed over essential problems with formal juridical statements. 
For in this manner all problems were shelved, the formal 
difficulties surrounding them were infinitely increased and 
ultimately nothing was done to tackle the essential points and 
to solve them. The sources of conflict thus continued to exist 
and became more acute in the course of time until they developed 
into an untenable and dangerous position. It is only the dynamism 
of the two axis Powers which has made it possible to seize the 
real significance of the various problems and to bring some of 
them to a solution, though against the will and at any rate 
without the cooperation of the Powers that cling to the status 
quo. A truly peaceful development can only be attained in 
future if the method of hushing-up, of hindrance and of 
procrastination of overdue solutions is ultimately brought to an 
end and if a policy of stand-still is no longer opposed to the 
dynamic forces. 

But the achievement of this development does not lie in 
the hands of the two axis Powers, but in those of the two 
western democraties. 


The problem of the rela- — 


A 
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DOCUMENTS 


I. THE GERMAN-ITALIAN TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP AND ALLIANCE OF MAY 22nd, 1939 
Text of the Treaty 


li Patto di amicizia e di alleanza tra I’Italia e la Germania firmato a Berlino 
il 22 maggio 1939 


fi] tesfo del Patto 


The German Reich Chancellor 

and 

His Majesty the King of Italy and Albania, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, 

hold the time to have come to strengthen the friendly and 
homogeneous relationship between National-Socialist Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy through a solemn pact. 

Now that a bridge for mutual help and support has been 
created through the common frontier fixed for all time, both 
Governments testify anew to the policy, which in its prin- 
ciple and aims has already been agreed upon by them, and 
which has proved successful for the promotion of the interests 
of the two countries as well as for the securing of peace in 
Europe. 

Firmly united through the inner affinity of their “ Welt- 
anschauung”’ and the comprehensive solidarity of their 
interests, the German and Italian nations are determined in 
future also to act side by side and with united forces for the 
securing of their living space and the maintenance of peace. 

Along this path, marked out for them by history, Germanv 
and Italy, in the midst of a world of unrest and destruction, 
want to serve the task of maintaining the principles of Euro- 
pean civilization. 

In order to fix these principles in a 
have apointed as their plenipotentiaries : 

The German Reich Chancellor : 

Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 

His Majesty the King of Italia and Albania, Emperor of 

Ethiopia : 

Count Galeazzo Ciano di Cortellazzo, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who, having exchanged their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following provisions : 

1. The contracting parties will remain in standing contact 
with each other in order to come to an understanding on all 


treaty, the parties 


‘questions touching common interests of the European situa-~- 


tion as a whole. 

2. Should the common interests of the contracting parties 
be endangered by international events of any kind whatever, 
they will immediately enter into discussions over the 
measures to be taken for the protection of these interests. 

If the security or vital interests of one of the contracting 
parties be threatened from outside, the other will give the 


threatened party full political and diplomatic support in 
order to set aside this threat. 


3. If, contrary to the wishes and hopes of the contracting 
parties, it should happen that one of them is involved in 
hostilities with another Power or Powers, the other contract- 
ing party will come immediately to its side as ally and 


_ support it with all its military forces on land, sea, and in 


the air. 


S. M. il Re d'Italia e di Albania, Imperatore d’Etiopia e il 
Cancelliere del Reich tedesco, ritengono giunto il momento di 
confermare con un Patto solenne gli stretti legami di amicizia 
e di solidarieta che esistono tra l’Italia fascista e la Germania 
nazionalsocialista. 

Considerato che, con le frontiere comuni, fissate per 
sempre, é stata creata tra l’Italia e la Germania la base sicura 
per un reciproco aiuto ed appoggio, i due Governi ricon- 
fermano la politica, che é stata gia da loro precedentemente 
concordata nelle sue fondamenta e nei suoi obiettivi e che si 
é€ dimostrata altamente proficua tanto per lo sviluppo degli 
interessi dei due Paesi quanto per la sicurezza della pace in 
Europa. ; 

Il popolo italiano ed il popolo tedesco, strettamente legati 
tra loro dalla profonda affinita delle loro concezioni di vita e 
dalla completa solidarieta dei loro interessi, sono decisi a 
procedere anche in avvenire, l’uno a fianco dell’altro e con 
le loro forze unite per la sicurezza del loro spazio vitale e 
per il mantenimento della pace. 

Su questa via indicata dalla storia, l’Italia e la Germania 
intendono, in mezzo ad un mondo inquieto ed in dissoluzione, 
adempiere al loro compito di assicurare le basi della civita 
europea. ; 

Allo scopo di fissare, a mezzo di un Patto, questi principi, 
hanno nominato loro plenipotenziari : 


S. M. il Re d’Italia e di Albania, Imperatore di Etiopia: 
il ministro degli Affari Esteri conte Galeazzo Ciano di Cor- 
tellazzo ; il Cancelliere del Reich tedesco: il ministro degli 
Affari esteri signor Joachim von Ribbentrop; i quali, dopo 
essersi scambiati i loro pieni poteri, trovati in buona e debita 
forma, hanno convenuto i seguenti articoli: 


Art. 1° — Le parti contraenti si manterranno permanente- 
mente in contatto allo scopo di intendersi su tutte le questioni 
relative ai loro interessi comuni e alla situazione generale 
europea. . 


Art. 2° — Qualora gli interessi comuni delle parti con- 
traenti dovessero essere messi in pericolo da avvenimenti 
internazionali di qualsiasi natura, esse entreranno senza 
indugio in consultazione sulle misure da adottare per la 
tutela di questi loro interessi. Qualora la sicurezza o altri 
interessi vitali di una delle parti contraenti dovessero essere 
minacciati dall’estero, l’altra parte contraente dara alla parte 
minacciata il suo pieno appoggio politico e diplomatico allo 
scopo di eliminare questa minaccia. 


Art. 3° — Se, malgrado i desideri e le speranze delle parti 
contraenti, dovesse accadere che una di esse venisse ad essere 
impegnata in complicazioni belliche con un/’altra o con altre 
Potenze, l’altra parte contraente si porra immediatamente 
come alleato al suo fianco e la sosterra con tutte le sue forze 
militari, per terra, per mare e nell’aria. 
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4. In order to secure the speedy execution of the alliance 
obligations undertaken in Article 3, the Governments of the 
two contracting parties will intensify their collaboration in 
the military field, and the field of war economy. 

In the same way the two Governments will, from time to 
time, reach agreement on other measures necessary for the 
practical execution of this Pact. 

For this purpose standing commissions will be set up which 
will be under the direction of the two Foreign Ministers. 


5. The contracting parties undertake now that in the 
event of a war conducted in common they will conclude an 
armistice and peace only in full agreement with each other. 


6. The two contracting parties are aware of the signific- 
ance which attaches to their own relations to the States with 
which they have friendly relations. They are resolved to 
maintain these relations in future and to shape accordingly 
the harmonious interests through which they are bound with 
these Powers. 

7. This pact comes into force immediately upon signature. 
The two contracting parties have agreed that the first period 
of its validity should be fixed at 10 years. In due time, 
before the expiry of this period, they will reach agreement 
over the extension of the validity of the pact. 


In faith whereof the plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Pact and thereto affixed their seals. 


Done in duplicate, in the German and Italian languages 
which are equally authoritative. 

Berliln, May 22nd, 1939. 

in the XVIIth year of the Fascist era. 


Signed. Jaochim v. Ribbentrop. 
Signed. Galeazzo Ciano. 


Art. 4° — Allo scopo di assicurare, per il caso previsto, la 
rapida applicazione degli obblighi di alleanza assunti con 
l’Art. 3°, i Governi delle due parti contraenti approfondiranno 
maggiormente la loro collaborazione nel campo militare e nel 
campo della economia di guerra. Analogamente i due Governi 
si terranno costantemente in contatto per ladozione delle 
altre misure necessarie all’applicazione pratica delle dispo- 
sizioni del presente Patto. I due Governi costituiranno, agli 
scopi indicati nei summenzionati paragrafi 1 e 2, commissioni 
permanenti, che saranno poste sotto la direzione dei due 
ministri degli Affari Esteri. 


Art. 5° — Le parti contraenti si obbligano fin da adesso, 
nel caso di una guerra condotta insieme, a non concludere 
armistizio 0 pace se non di pieno accordo tra loro. 


Art. 6° — Le due parti contraenti, consapevoli dell’ impor- 
tanza delle loro relazioni comuni con le Potenze loro amiche, 
sono decise a mantenere e a sviluppare di comune accordo, 
anche in avvenire, queste relazioni, in armonia con gli inte- 
ressi concordanti che le legano a queste Potenze. 


Art. 7° — Questo Patto entra in vigore immediatamente 
al momento della firma. Le due parti contraenti sono d’ac- 
cordo nello stabilire a 10 anni il primo periodo della sua 
validita. Esse prenderanno accordi in tempo opportuno, prima 
della scadenza di questo termine, circa il prolungamento della 
validita del Patto..In fede di che, i plenipotenziari hanno 
firmato il presente Patto e vi hanno apposto i loro sigilli. 


Fatto in doppio originale, in lingua italiana e in lingua 
tedesca, i due testi facendo egualmente fede. 


Berlino, li 22 maggio 1939, anno XVII dell’era fascista. 


firmato : Galeazzo Ciano. 
Joachim von Ribbentrop. 


EXPLANATORY DOCUMENTS 


Documenti esplicativi 


The Two Foreign Ministers on the Wireless 


The Broadcast Speech of the Italian Foreign Minister, 
Count Ciano 


“The Pact of Alliance and Friendship concluded today 
establishes and confirms in ‘clearly defined political and 
military obligations that profound communion of spirit and 
works which exists between National Socialist Germany and 
Fascist Italy. 

The two great nations, renewed and strengthened by the 
genius and will of the Fiihrer and the Duce, have placed 
themselves in the front rank of the history of Europe in 
order to preserve the bases of its thousands of years of cul- 
ture and today form an indestructible block of power, deter- 
mination and interests in order to maintain the principles 
of order and justice in the midst of a world in course of 
dissolution. 

The provisions of the Pact of Alliance are so categorical 
in their brevity and clarity that they need no comment. Their 
essence is that of open loyalty which characterises Italian- 
German relations. The will which they express is the will 
of two nations who are profoundly aware of the solidarity 
of their destinies. 

I am particularly glad that my name is associated with 
that of the Reich Minister, Herr von Ribbentrop, in this 
document which, just as it seals the joint work carried out 
hitherto by Germany and Italy, also points to the long road 
on which our two nations with their 150 millions of workers, 


I due Ministri degli Affari esteri alla radio 
Dichiarazione pronunciata alla radio dal Ministro Ciano 


«Il Patto di alleanza e di amicizia concluso oggi fissa e 
consacra, in precisi impegni politici e militari, quella pro- 
fonda comunione di spiriti e di opere che esiste tra la Ger- 
mania nazista e I’Italia fascista. 


Le due grandi Nazioni che, rinnovate e potenziate dal 
genio e dalla volonta del Fithrer e del Duce, si sono messe 
alla testa della storia d’Europa per preservare le basi della 
sua millenaria civilté e per rivendicare i principii dell’ordine 
e della giustizia in mezzo a un mondo in dissoluzione, si 
stringono oggi in un blocco inscindibile di forza, di volonta 
e di interessi. 


Le stipulazioni del Patto di alleanza non hanno bisogno 
di alcun commento, tanto esse sono categoriche nella loro 
brevita e chiarezza. Il loro stile é quello dell’aperta lealta 
che caratterizza le relazioni italo-tedesche. La volonta che 
esse esprimono é quella di due popoli che sentono profon- 
damente la solidarieta dei loro destini. 


Io sono particolarmente felice che il mio nome sia associato 
con quello del Ministro von Ribbentrop a questo documento 
che, come suggella il lavoro compiuto finora in comune dalla 
Germania e dall’Italia, cosi segna la lunga strada sulla quale 
le nostre due Nazioni con i loro centocinquanta millioni di 
lavoratori, di cittadini e di soldati, marceranno insieme nel- 
l’avvenire, desiderose di salvaguardare la pace, che @ e ri- 


citizens and soldiers will march together in future in the 
desire to safeguard peace which is and remains their loftiest 
object, while determined at the same time with the most 
inflexible decision to defend their imprescriptible rights of 
life and progress. ” 


The Broadcast Statement by Herr von Ribbentrop, 
Reich Foreign Minister 

“At the beginning of May the Fuhrer and the Duce 
decided to give expression to the close union between their 
two peoples by the conclusion of a far-reaching political 
and military pact of alliance. In Milan the Italian Foreign 
Minister and myself, under the rejoicings of Upper Italy, 
which gave a triumphal welcome to the representative of the 
Fiihrer, and with the approval of the entire Italian people, 
confirmed this decision of the heads of the Governments by 
a grip of the hands. 

Today, two weeks later, the entire German nation greets 
with the same enthusiasm the representative of the Duce, 
Count Ciano, who has just signed the alliance pact with me. 
This historical act is the conclusion of an evolution which 
arose out of inner similarity in the essence of the National 
Socialist and Fascist revolutions and has led to a constantly 
increasing community of interests and a profounder union 
of the two nations. Germany and Italy are now an indis- 
soluble community. 

The world must count on this fact. No power on earth, 
no hostility and no campaign of agitation can change it. If 
democratic war-mongers endeavour to frame the most 
involved and equivocal systems of pacts in order to encircle 
Germany and Italy, this alliance is our decisive reply. 

Its language is clear and to the point and thus corres- 
ponds to our mentality. In future the two nations will stand 
together, come what may, always prepared to offer the hand 
of peace to a friend, but possessed by an iron determination 
to preserve and guarantee their vital rights. 

A hundred and fifty million Germans and Italians form 
together with their friends in the world a block that is 
invincible. Every German and Italian has the proud con- 
sciousness of belonging to this indissoluble community under 
the leadership of Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini. ” 


The Two Foreign Ministers in the Press 
The Statement by the Italian Foreign Minister, Count Ciano 

“The pact signed to-day by Herr von Ribbentrop and 
myself on behalf of our respective Governments confirms 
unmistakably the absolute political and military solidarity of 
Germany and Italy. Its stipulations are categorical. The 
spirit animating them is the spirit inherent in the ethical 
principles of Fascism as outlined by the Duce in his historical 
speech on the May Field on September 28, 1937: “To be 
friends and, being friends, to march together to the end.” 

Italo-German relations in the past have been in conformity 
with these principles and will be so in the future. The two 
countries and the two nations now form an unbreakable bloc, 
closely welded together by the affinity of their ideas, by the 
fact of a common frontier fixed for all time, the solidarity 
of their interests, and the absolute harmony of their politics. 
The pact signed to-day bestows on the historical fact of this 
close unity the form of precise obligations between the two 
States. : 

The alliance concluded between Italy and Germany is an 
alliance without mental or other reservations. Its funda- 
mental principles, its terms, and its purposes are clearly 
expressed. It represents a pact of permanent political col- 
laboration, and at the same time a pact of absolute military 
cooperation. ; iets nel 
When negotiating and concluding it the National-Socialist 
and Fascist Governments aimed at the maintenance of Euro- 
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mane il loro pit alto obiettivo, ma determinate in pari tempo 
a difendere con la pit inflessibile decisione i loro imprescin- 
dibili diritti di vita e di progresso ». 


Dichiarazione pronunciata alla radio dal Ministro 
von Ribbentrop 


« Ai primi di maggio, il Duce ed il Fiihrer hanno preso la 
decisione di dare espressione formale alla stretta unione fra 
i loro due popoli, concludendo un ampio patto di alleanza 
politico-militare. 

A Milano il Ministro degli Esteri italiano ed io, fra il giu- 
bilo dell’Alta Italia che ha offerto all’inviato del Fuhrer un 
ricevimento trionfale, e con il consenso dell’intero popolo 
italiano, abbiamo confermato con una stretta di mano questa 
decisione dei Capi dei due Governi. Oggi, dopo appena due 
settimane, l’intero popolo tedesco saluta col medesimo 
entusiasmo l’inviato del Duce, il conte Ciano, che ha or ora 
firmato con me il Patto di alleanza. Questo atto storico é la 
conclusione di un’evoluzione che, nata dall’intima identita 
ideologica delle Rivoluzioni fascista e nazionalsocialista, ha 
condotto ad una sempre piu intima comunanza di interessi 
e ad una sempre pit: profonda unione dei due popoli. 

« L’Italia e la Germania sono ora una comunita inscin- 
dibile. Il mondo deve adattarsi a questa realtaé: nessuna 
potenza della terra, nessuna ostilita e nessuna campagna di 
eccitamento possono apportarvi modifica alcuna. Se i guerra- 
fondai democratici cercano di invertare i sistemi di alleanza 
piu. complicati e pit equivoci allo scopo di accerchiare Il’Italia 
e la Germania, la nostra alleanza é la risposta pil decisa a 
questi tentativi. Il suo linguaggio é chiaro e va diritto alla 
méta, cioé corrisponde alla nostra mentalita. In futuro le 
due Nazioni marceranno sempre insieme, qualsiasi cosa 
accada, sempre pronte a tendere la mano ad un amico ma 
fermamente decise a garantire ed assicurare, unite, i loro 
diritti vitali. 

Centocinquanta milioni di Italiani et di Tedeschi costituisco- 
no con i loro amici, nel mondo, un blocco che é invincibile. 
Ogni Italiano ed ogni Tedesco deve essere fiero di appartenere 
a questa indissolubile comunita sotto la guida di Benito Mus- 
solini e di Adolfo Hitler ». 


I due Ministri degli Affari Esteri davanti alla stampa 


Il testo della dichiarazione fatta dal Ministro Ciano 

«II patto che il signor Von Ribbentrop ed io abbiamo sta- 
mane firmato in nome dei nostri Governi fissa in maniera 
inequivocabile la perfetta solidarieta politica e militare della 
Germania e dell’Italia. Le sue stipulazioni sono categoriche. 
Lo spirito che lo informa é quello che informa la legge etica 
del Fascismo quale il Duce la formulo nello storico discorso 
del 28 settembre 1937 al Campo di Maggio: « Essere amici e, 
quando si é amici, marciare insieme sino in fondo ». A questa 
legge hanno obbedito nel passato e obbediranno nell’avve- 
nire le relazioni italo-tedesche. I due Paesi e i due Popoli 
costituiscono ormai un blocco inscindibile, intimamente sal- 
dato dall’affinita delle loro concezioni, della esistenza di una 
frontiera comune, fissata per sempre, dalla solidarieta dei 
loro interessi e dalla perfetta concordanza della loro politica. 


Il Patto odierno traduce in termini di precisi impegni fra 
i due Stati il fatto storico di questa salda unione. Quella 
che l’Italia e la Germania hanno concluso é una alleanza 
senza sottintesi e senza riserve. Le sue basi, i suoi termini e 
i suoi obiettivi sono nettamente espressi. Essa é un patto 
insieme di permanente collaborazione politica e di assoluta 
collaborazione militare. Nel negoziarlo e nel concluderlo il 
Governo nazista e il Governo fascista hanno avuto in animo 
il mantenimento della pace europea. 
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pean peace. I need not repeat what the Duce recently said 
on several occasions: that Italy wishes above all to go on 
working and carry on her achievements in the cultural 
domain. There are no problems in Europe which good will 
and justice might not solve, nor are there any reasons justify- 
ing a war which, necessarily, would develop from a European 
into a world conflict. Such is Italy’s view, and such is the 
view of Germany. 

Being thus united in a common desire for peace, our two 
countries are no less united in the determination to demand 
that the knots still throttling the life out of Europe be 
undone, and in their firm resolution to unite their power, 
their will, and their fates in order to oppose—in peace or war 
—any attempt to threaten their living space or violate 
interests essential to the existence, the development and work 
of their peoples—those interests which we regard as insepar- 
able and which must be asserted and defended unitedly.”’ 


The Statement by the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Herr von Ribbentrop 

“The Rome-Berlin Axis, born some years ago of the com- 
mon defensive needs of Germany and Italy against the 
beneficiaries of the status quo of Versailles, as well as of the 
resolve of both States to secure for the Continent of Europe 
a more equitable peace, has proved its value several times. 
Tf, therefore, to-day the Italo-German Pact of Alliance, 
concluded only some weeks ago at Milan, is being signed in 
the capital of the Reich by the representative of the Duce 
and by the Fthrer’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, it does not 
in the least mean that a new era is opening in the policy of 
Germany and Italy, but that the Governments of the two 
countries are drawing the final logical consequence from a 
natural evolution. The treaty of to-day, which, in an 
extended form, proclaims the will of the two peoples to make 
themselves the master of their future, has no other object 
than to put down on paper, that the whole world may see, 
what for quite a time now has belonged to the domain of 
living political reality. 

Since Germany and Italy have shaken off the chains of 
Versailles and Geneva the so-called democratic States have 
redoubled their efforts to reduce the two Powers to new 
dependence and, more recently, to encircle them. At the 
same time, these countries have never ceased in their efforts 
to oppose one Axis partner against the other, even to break 
the Axis. In spite of all the disillusions which the clear 
policy of unshakable cohesion of the Powers of Order has 
brought to these machinations of the democracies, they have 
none the less continued to speculate wildly on the possibility 
of a breaking of the Axis. The purpose of this game was to 
cloak the absence of political successes for themselves. In 
face of all these intrigues, the new pact establishes absolutely, 
clearly, and unquestionably the unbreakable solidarity of the 
150,000,000 of human beings who are united under Adolf 
Hitler and Benito Mussolini. 

While the encirclement policy of the democratic Govern- 
ments is directed openly or covertly against Germany and 
Italy, the new Berlin-Rome pact threatens no one. While the 
ends of the statesmen of encirclement are purely negative, 
and seek only to maintain obsolete injustices in order that 
Germany and Italy shall be denied the place which belongs 
to them in the world, and the share of the goods of this earth 
which is their due, the ideals of the Powers of Order havea 
positive and creative value; they pursue peace, a peace of 
justice, in order to assure their peoples, the whole of Europe, 
and, in the last analysis, the whole of humankind, the benefits 
of a solid and durable order. 

The two Governments are firmly convinced that there is 
not a single political problem in Europe which, given general 


Non ho bisogno di ripetere quello che pit volte il Duce, 
in tempi recenti, ha avuto occasione di dire e che cioé l’'Italia 
vuole sopratutto continuare il suo lavoro e la sua opera di 
civilta. Né vi sono problemi in Europa che non possano 
essere risolti con buona volonta e con giustizia, né vi sono 
ragioni da giustificare una guerra, che da europea diven- 
terebbe fatalmente universale. Questo é il pensiero dell’Italia 


ed é il pensiero della Germania. Ma, come uniti in comune © 
desiderio di pace, i nostri due Paesi sono altrettanto uniti 


nella decisione di esigere che i nodi che ancora strangolano 
la vita dell’Europa vengano sciolti, e nella ferma determina- 
zione di accomunare le loro forze, la loro volonta e il loro 
destino per far fronte — in pace come in guerra — a qual- 
unque tentativo di minacciare la sicurezza del loro spazio 
vitale e di sopraffare i legittimi interessi di vita, di sviluppo 
e di lavoro dei loro popoli, interessi che noi consideriamo 
inscindibili e che devono essere inscindibilmente affermati 
e difesi ». 


Il testo della dichiarazione fatta dal Ministro Von Ribbentrop 


« L’Asse Roma-Berlino, gia sorto da anni dalla difesa co- 
mune della Germania e dell’Italia contro i profittatori dello 
statu quo di Versaglia e dalla decisione dei due Stati di dare 
una pili giusta pace al continente europeo, ha gia ripetu- 
tamente superato la sua prova del fuoco. Quando, pertanto, 
oggi, nella Capitale del Reich, l’incaricato del Duce e il Mi- 


nistro degli Esteri del Fithrer firmano il Trattato di amicizia — 


tedesco-italiano deciso solo 15 giorni fa a Milano cio non 
significa una nuova éra nella politica della Germania, signi- 
fica che i Governi dei due Paesi mettono il logico punto 
finale a uno sviluppo perfettamente naturale. Gli scopi iden- 
tici del Nazionalsocialismo e del Fascismo dovenano neces- 
sariamente condurre i due popoli a una sempre piu intima 


comunanza di intese e ad una unione sempre pil stretta. — 


Il Trattato odierno che, in ampia forma, manifesta la volonta — 


dei due popoli di determinare in comune il loro avvenire, 
non ha pertanto altro scopo se non quello di documentare di 


fronte al mondo cid che da molto tempo era realta politica 


vivente. 


Dal momento in cui la Germania e l’Italia hanno scosso 
i vincoli del sistema di Versaglia e di Ginevra e costruiscono 
la loro politica, invece che su ideologie estranee alla realta, 
esclusivamente sulla forza dei loro Imperi recentemente ri- 
nati, le cosidette democrazie hanno raddoppiato i loro sforzi 
diretti a mettere sotto nuove dipendenze le due Potenze e, 
negli ultimi tempi, ad accerchiarle e perfino a spezzare 
l’Asse. Malgrado tutte le delusioni che la chiara politica e 


l’incrollabile solidarieta delle Potenze dell’ordine hanno dato — 


a questi intrighi democratici, tali politicanti hanno continuato 


nelle loro assurde speculazioni su una possibile rottura del- 


l’Asse. Questo giuoco era destinato a mascherare la mancan- 
za di proprii concreti successi politici. 
Di fronte a tutte quelle illusioni e intrighi, il nuovo Patto 


stabilisce in maniera assolutamente inequivocabile la soli- 


darieta incrollabile dei 150 milioni di uomini riuniti sotto 
la guida, unica nella storia, di Adolfo Hitler e di Benito Mus- 
solini. Mentre la politica di accerchiamento dei governi de- 
mocratici, in maniera aperta o celata, é diretta contro la Ger- 
mania e l’Italia, il nuovo Patto Berlino-Roma non minaccia 
nessuno. Mentre la politica di patti dei nostri avversari costi- 
tuisce un giuoco irresponsabile con la guerra e col panico 
della guerra; mentre si tenta, mediante combinazioni sempre 
pit. audaci di eccitare interi continenti l’uno contro laltro, 


il nuovo Patto mira decisamente ad assicurare la pace contro | 


tali pericolose minaccie. Mentre gli scopi della politica di 
accerchiamento sono puramente negativi e mirano al man- 
tenimento di vecchie ingiustizie, per rifiutare alla Germania 
e all’Italia il posto che compete loro nel mondo, la parte che 


loro spetta dei beni di questa terra, gli ideali delle Potenze 
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good will, cannot be solved by peaceful means. But, at the 
same time, they are firmly determined not to retreat a step 
before the threat of recourse to violence, resolved as they 
are to defend the vital rights of their peoples with all the 
strength and all the means at their command. Henceforth no 
one in the world can doubt the close unity, indissoluble and 
predestined, between the Greater German Reich and the 
Italian Empire. Every encroachment on the rights of Italy 
and Germany will, in the future, come up against the 
combined strength of the two countries. Every inch of 
German or Italian territory will, henceforth, be defended in 
common by Italian soldiers and German soldiers. Germany 
and Italy together with their powerful and true friends 
throughout the world form an immense and unconquerable 
block of 300 million people who are prepared to offer 
everyone the hand of friendship but are also determined to 
destroy every enemy by their united force.” 


Exchange of Telegrams of May 22nd, 1939 between the 
Fiihrer, the King of Italy and the Duce 


“To His Majesty Victor Emanuel III, King of Ialy and 
Albania, Emperor of Ethiopia, Rome. 

Our two Foreign Ministers have just signed as pleni- 
potentiaries the German-Italian Pact of Friendship and 
Alliance. In this historic hour I wish to express to Your 
Majesty my deep satisfaction that our two peoples are united 
in unshakable friendship) and the community of their 


destinies. 
‘Adolf Hitler. ’’. 


“To Adolf Hitler, Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor, Berlin. 

On the occasion of the signature of the treaty concluded 
today by our two Governments, I feel compelled to express 
to you my most cordial feelings as an ally and friend, together 
with the sincerest wishes for your person and for the pros- 
perity and greatness of your country which is united with 
Italy by the indissoluble bond of a profound community of 


interests and decisions. 
Victor Emanuel.” 


“To His Excellency Benito Mussolini, Head of the Govern- 
ment, Rome. 

Duce ! 

In this historic hour, when, under the enthusiastic 
rejoicings of the entire German people, the German-Italian 
Pact of Friendship and Alliance has been signed, I feel 
compelled to express to Your Excellency my great joy that 
the indissoluble community of Fascist Italy and National 
Socialist Germany has now been laid down in a solemn 
treaty. The world will realise from this that all hopes of 
weakening the Berlin-Rome axis are vain. Germany and 
Italy, united in a block of 150 millions, will always stand 
together in order to defend the sacred heritage of civilisation 
and to guarantee a peace based on justice. 


Adolf Hitler.” 


“To Adolf Hitler, Fithrer and Reich Chancellor, Berlin. 

Today, when the Pact of Alliance and Friendship con- 
cluded between National Socialist Germany and Fascist Italy 
seals the solidarity of spirit and works which unites our 
two peoples, I wish to offer you my cordial greetings and 
the warmest wishes for yourself and the future of Germany. 

The indissoluble union of our will and of our forces 
forms the securest basis of peace and of the progress of the 
two allied nations which are joined together now and in the 
future by the firm bond of their promises of loyalty which 


have today been exchanged. - 
Mussolini. ” 


dell’ordine sono positivi e creativi; esse vogliono la pace, 
ma una pace giusta, per assicurare ai loro popoli, a tutta 
lYEuropa e in definitiva al mondo intero, i benefici di un 
ordine ben fondato e duraturo. 


I due Governi sono fermamente convinti che in Europa 
non vi é attualmente nessun problema politico che non possa 
essere risolto pacificamente mediante la buona volonta gene- 
rale. Al tempo stesso sono fermamente decisi a non indietreg- 
giare di un passo di fronte alla minaccia di violenza, e al 
contrario a difendere con tutte le loro forze e con tutti i 
mezzi di cui dispongono i diritti vitali dei loro popoli. 

In avvenire nessuno al mondo potra dubitare, cavillare o 
fare casuistiche circa l’unione indissolubile, determinata dal 
destino, del Reich della grande Germania con 1Impero 
Italiano. Ogni palmo di territorio tedesco o italiano sara in 
avvenire difeso in comune da soldati italiani e tedeschi. La 
Germania e l’Italia insieme con i loro potenti e fedeli amici 
di tutto il mondo, costituiscono un imponente invincibile 
blocco di trecento milioni, decisi a tendere a chiunque la 
mano dell’amicizia, ma anche decisi a spezzare con tutte le 
loro forze qualsiasi nemico ». 


Il testo dei telegrammi scambiati fra il Re Imperatore, 
il Duce ed i] Fiihrer e Cancelliere del Reich 


A Sua Maesta Vittorio Emanuele III, Re d'Italia e di 
Albania, Imperatore di Etiopia, Roma. 

In questo momento i nostri due Ministri degli Esteri hanno 
firmato in qualita di plenipotenziari il Patto di amicizia e di 
alleanza italo-tedesco. In questa ora storica desidero espri- 
mere a Vostra Maesta la mia profonda soddisfazione che i 
nostri due popoli siano legati uno all’altro da una infran- 


gibile amicizia e comunanza di destini. 
Adolfo Hitler. 


Adolfo Hitler, Fuhrer e Cancelliere del Reich, Berlino. 
In occasione della firma del Patto che viene oggi concluso 
dai nostri due Governi, mi é grato inviarvi le espressioni dei 
miei cordiali sentimenti di alleato e di amico, insieme ai voti 
pil. sinceri per la vostra persona e per la prosperita e la 
grandezza del vostro Paese, legato all’Italia dal saldo vincolo 
di una profonda comunanza di interessi e di propositi. 
Vittorio Emanuele. 


A S. E. il Capo del Governo Benito Mussolini, Roma. 
Duce, in questa storica ora nella quale in mezzo al giubilo 
entusiastico di tutto il popolo tedesco si firma il Patto di 
amicizia e di alleanza italo-tedesco, sento il dovere di espri- 
mere all’Eccellenza Vostra la mia grande gioia che la indis- 
solubile comunanza dell’Italia fascista e della Germania 
nazionalsocialista sia ormai consacrata anche in un trattato 
solenne. Il mondo riconoscera perci6 che tutte le speranze in 
un indebolimento dell’Asse Berlino-Roma sono vane. La 
Germania e l’Italia unite in un blocco di 150 milioni staranno 
sempre insieme per difendere la sacra eredita della civilta e 

per assicurare una pace fondata sulla giustizia. 
Adolfo Hitler. 


Adolfo Hitler, Fiihrer e Cancelliere del Reich, Berlino. 
Oggi che il Patto di alleanza e di amicizia concluso tra la 
Germania nazionalsocialista e l’Italia fascista suggella la 
solidarieta di spiriti e di opere che unisce i nostri due popoli, 
desidero farvi giungere il mio cordiale saluto e gli auguri piu 
fervidi per voi e per l’avvenire della Germania. L’infrangibile 
unione delle nostre volonta e delle nostre forze costituisce la 
base piu sincera della pace e dell’ascesa delle due Nazioni 
aleate, strette per il presente e per l’avvenire dal vincolo 
indissolubile degli impegni di fede che esse si sono scambiati. 

Mussolini. 
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The German-Italian Alliance 
before the Italian Chamber and Senate 


Speech by Count Costanzo Ciano, President of the Chamber, 
on May 22nd, 1939 

“The Assembly cannot proceed to the discussion of the 
budget of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on this day of 
such special importance for the history and culture of the 
world without directing its thoughts towards the great poli- 
tical document which has today been signed in Berlin. 
Fascist Italy has now indissolubly joined its fate with that of 
National Socialist Germany. 

The union of the two nations brought about by the Pact 
is the logical crowning of a solidarity which has for a long 
time existed on the basis of the affinity of their systems, 
their ideals and the community of their interests. The 
Italian-German friendship is thus definitely laid down in 
a clear and loyal agreement. In any event the assistance 
between the two nations is guaranted by formulae which 
leave no grounds for doubt. 

But the Pact is not only a mutual guarantee for the con- 
tracting nations; it is above all a powerful instrument for 
ensuring the peace of Europe which the Italian and German 
peoples, though formidably armed and ready to oppose 
any threat, desire no less than the others, in order to put 
into effect the efforts towards cultural progress. Italy and 
Germany therefore welcome with profound understanding 
and sympathy the act which units their forces and their 
energy. 

This Assembly, the synthesis of the vital forces of the 
nation and the sure intrepreter of the spirit of the people, 
is aware that it is expressing the general healthy conviction 
in giving its sincere adhesion to the Pact which has just 
been concluded. The intire Italian people, in its appreciation 
of peace and its benefits, can look with confidence to the 
future and gives its thanks to the Duce who, in closest 
cooperation with the Germany of Hitler, has brought about 
a still more effective defence of vital rights which neither 
the nations nor the people can or must renounce. ” 


The Resolution adopted by the Chamber 


“The Chamber of the Fascist Party and of the Cor- 
porations welcomes with the most convinced and profound 
satisfaction today’s historic event which seals in a political 
and military treaty of alliance the sincere friendship and 
community of ideals and interests of National Socialist Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy. 

To the Duce who, with wise foresight, has worked to 
render more intimate and conscious the solidarity and under- 
standing between the two great nations who from today are 
irrevocably united in order to fulfil a great mission of peace 
and culture, and to his devoted collaborator, the Minister 
Galeazzo Ciano who has given his faithful cooperation to 
the completion of the Pact, this Assembly, on behalf of the 
nation which it represents, pays the homage of its gratitude 
in the knowledge that, whatever the future may bring, Italy 
cannot deviate from its highest destiny. ”’ 


Statement by Signor Suardo, President of the Senate, 
on May 22nd, 1939 


“ Before opening the discussion of the points on the agenda 
of the present meeting, the Senate feels the imperious duty 
of considering the present hour with great and sincere satis- 
faction. 

Like the echo of bronze bells the firm and severe words 
of the Duce to the brave people of iron Piedmont and from 
them to Italy and to the world vibrate in our hearts and in 
the hearts of all Italians. 

Today our youthful and valourous Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has signed the Treaty of Alliance which welds 
National Socialist Germany and Fascist Italy into an iron 
and indissoluble block for peace and for war. On the basis 
of complete frankness and absolute equality this alliance is 
not only a guarantee of peace if others really desire peace, 
but it is above all a guarantee of our national and imperial 
rights. It arises out of a natural’ necessity which is based 
not only on the community of interests but also and still 


Il patto italo-germanico discusso alla Camera dei Fasci e 
delle Corporazioni e al Senato il 22 maggio 1939 
La dichiarazione del Conte Costanzo Ciano, 
Presidente della Camera 


Camerati ! 

Non puo questa Assemblea procedere alla discussione del 
bilancio del Ministero degli Affari Esteri in questo giorno 
particolarmente importante per la storia e per la civilta del 
mondo, senza fermare il suo pensiero sul grande atto politico 
oggi compiuto a Berlino. 

L’Italia fascista ha indissolubilmente legato i suoi destini 
con quelli della Germania nazionalsocialista. 

L’unione fra i due popoli, che trae vita dal Patto, é il 
logico coronamento di una solidarieta gid da lungo tempo 
affermatasi e basata su affinita di regimi, di ideali e su 
comuni vitali interessi. 

L’amicizia italo-germanica é cosi definitivamente saldata 
con un Patto chiaro, quadrato, lealissimo. In ogni evento 
l’assistenza fra le due Nazioni é garantita da formule che 
non si prestano a dubbi. 

Ma il Patto non costituisce soltanto una _ reciproca 
garanzia per le Nazioni contraenti: esso é soprattutto un 
poderoso strumento per assicurare la pace dell’Europa, quella 
pace che i popoli italiano e tedesco, pur formidabilmente 
armati e pronti a rintuzzare qualsiasi minaccia, non deside- 
rano meno degli altri, per l’ascesa verso le méte del civile 
progresso. Per questo l’Italia e la Germania salutano con 
profonda compressione e con simpatia l’atto che riunisce e 
potenzia le loro energie. 

Camerati ! 

Questa Assemblea, sintesi delle forze vitali della Nazione, 
e sicura interprete dello spirito del popolo, sa di poterne 
esprimere il sano generale convincimento, che é di sincera 
adesione al Patto testé concluso. Tutto il popolo italiano, pur 
apprezzando il bene della pace, guarda serenamente al 
futuro e tributa la sua riconoscenza al Duce che, nella colla- 
borazione piu stretta con la Germania di Hitler ha scorto 
anche una pit efficace difesa al diritto alla vita, al quale le 
Nazioni non meno degli uomini sanno di non potere né 
dovere rinunziare. / 


L’ordine del giorno approvato dalla Camera 


«La Camera dei Fasci e delle Corporazioni saluta col pit 
convinto e pit fervido plauso lo storico avvenimento odierno 
che suggella in un Patto d’alleanza politica e militare la 
sincera amicizia e la comunione d’ideali e di interessi della 
Germania nazionalsocialista e dell’Italia fascista. 

Al Duce, che con sapiente lungimiranza ha dato l’opera 
per rendere pit intima e consapevole la solidarieta e la 
comprensione fra i due grandi popoli, da oggi uniti irrevoca- 
bilmente per assolvere une grande missione di pace e di 
civilta e al suo devoto collaboratore, il Ministro Galeazzo 
Ciano, che al perfezionamento del Patto ha recato l’apporto 
della sua entusiastica fede, questa Assemblea, in nome della 
Nazione, che compiutamente rappresenta, tributa l’omaggio 
della sua riconoscenza, sicura che quali siano per essere gli 
eventi che l’avvenire riserba, l’Italia non potra deviare dal 
suo piu alto destino. » 


La dichiarazione di Suardo, Presidente del Senato 


Camerati Senatori ! 

Prima d’iniziare la discussione degli argomenti posti all’ 
ordine del giorno della presente riunione, il Senato del Regno 
sente l’imperioso dovere di considerare, con sollecita e attenta 
serenita, l’ora che volge. Vibrano come eco di bronzea squilla, 
nel nostro cuore, come nel cuore di tutti gl’Italiani le alte, 
severe, ammonitrici parole rivolte dal Duce al « Popolo 
Bravo» del ferreo Piemonte e di 1a all’Italia ed all mondo. 
Oggi il nostro giovane e valoroso Ministro degli Affari Esteri 
ha firmato il Patto di alleanza che salda, in un blocco ferreo 
ed indissolubile, per la pace e per la guerra, Il’Italia fascista 
e la Germania nazionalsocialista. 

Stretta su basi di chiara franchezza e di assoluta parita, 
questa alleanza, garanzia di pace se altri vorra veramente la 
pace, é sopratutto garanzia per i nostri diritti nazionali e 


- 
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more on the deep-rooted analogies of social and political 
doctrines which are in contrast with transient and unsound 
democratic ideologies and subversive bolshevist theories. 

Therein lies the security for the indissoluble cohesion of 
the alliance concluded totay, which is definitely different 
from those pacts which the so-called great democracies make 
frantic efforts to reach with the sole object of maintaining 
their position of injust privileges under all circumstances 
and even by unnatural connections. 

Today the Senate—remembering and worthy of its past— 
has only to continue a discipline and to speak a word. 


This Assembly, which always and especially in the solemn 
and serious moments of national life, forms a compact block 
of spirit and determination, expresses from the bottom of 
its heart its loyalty to the King Emperor and its devoted 
and thankful admiration to the Duce and promises him at 
any time and under any circumstances active cooperation 
and firm and unshakable determination in the fulfilment of 
any task, however difficult. 

Long live the King! Long live the Duce!” 


imperiali essa nasce da una naturale necessita che si fonda, 
non soltanto su affinita di situazioni e di interessi, ma anche 
e piu in profonde analogie di dottrine sociali e politiche, con- 
trastanti con le tramontate o inferme ideologie democratiche 
e con le sovversive teorie bolsceviche. In cid appunto sta la 
certezza dell’infrangibile coesione dell’alleanza che oggi si 
stringe e che é nettamente diversa da quei patti che, con 
affannose ricerche, le cosidette grandi democrazie tentano 
d’instaurare, al solo fine di conservare ad ogni costo, anche 
attraverso innaturali connubii, posizioni d’ingiusto privilegio. 

Oggi il Senato, memore e degno del suo passato, non ha 
che una disciplina da continuare, che une parola da dire. 
Quest’assemblea, che sempre e pitt che mai nei momenti 
solenni o gravi della vita nazionale, forma un blocco com- 
patto di spiriti e di volonta, esprime dal profondo cuore la 
sua fedelta al Re Imperatore, la sua devota riconoscente 
ammirazione al Duce e gli promette, in qualunque istante e 
per qualsiasi evento, operosa collaborazione, salda pronta 
dedizione nell’adempimento di ogni piu severo vorere. Saluto 
al Re! Saluto al Duce! 


THE IMMEDIATE PREVIOUS HISTORY OF THE PACT 


I preliminiari immediati del Patfo 


The Ribbentrop-Ciano Negotiations at Milan 
on May 6th/7th 1939 
A Statement of the semi-official “ Informazione Diplomatica ” 
of May 6th, 1939 

In responsible Rome circles reference is made in parti- 
cular to the extraordinarily cordial welcome given by the 
population of Milan to the German Reich Foreign Minister. 
A crowd of several hundred thousand people collected in the 
streets in order to welcome the illustrious guest and to prove 
that Milan is absolutely in line, as always, as regards the 
policy of the axis and other questions. 

Only foreign journalists with a morbild fantasy, who 
have specialised in the dissemination of lies, could think 
otherwise. Their fantastic ideas were dispelled in an instant 
by the cries of the Milan population. Only those who do 
not know the patriotism of Milan and the powerful organi- 
sation of Milanese Fascism, and who have never come into 
contact with the life of this powerful city, which plavs such 
an important part in the life of the nation, can be deceived 
by such ridiculous illusions and cherish such regrettable 
hopes as are characterised by recent reports in the French 
press. 

As regards the substance of the conversations between 
von Ribbentrop and Count Ciano, it is pointed out in respon- 
sible Rome auarters that there was no lack of material to be 
considered. Many questions have been solved, while many 
more are awaiting solution. The general situation, which 
is more than dangerous, is liquid and requires crystalisation 
in a definite form, in order to permit the European peoples 
quietly to resume their work. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the responsible quar- 
ters in Rome have the impression that the Milan conversa- 
tions, without being in any way sensational, will result in 
a further strengthening of the axis. But, above all it will 
clearly appear that the axis, while always prepared to defend 
itself strenuously against any attempt at encirclement, is not 
a factor of war but an instrument of peace. 


The Communiqué regarding the Milan Conversations 

“Tn the conversations carried on between the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Count Ciano, and the Reich Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Herr von Ribbentrop, on May 6th and 7th 
at Milan, the present general political situation has been 
carefully examined. The complete identity of views between 
the two Governments has again been established in all 
respects and it has been decided to give expression to the 


I colloqui Ciano-Ribbentrop a Milano il 6/7 maggio 1939 


Una nota pubblicata dall’ufficiosa 
«Informazione Diplomatica » il 6 maggio 1939 


Negli ambienti responsabili romani vongono particolar- 
mente sottclineate le accoglienze eccezionalmente calorose 
che la populazione di Millano ha tributo al Ministro degli 
Fsteri germanico von Ribbentrop. Una folla di parecchie cen- 
tinaia di migliaia di persone, schierata nelle strade per salu- 
tare l’ospite illustre, ha dimonstrato che anche nella politica 
dell’Asse, come in tutto il resto, Milano é perfettamente in 
linea, come sempre. 


Solo dei giornalisti stranieri dalla fantasia malata e spe- 
cializzati nella diffusione della menzogna, divenuta un abito 
professionale, potevano illudersi che fosse il contrario. Le 
loro fole sono state spazzate via in un attimo dal grido della 
moltitudine milanese. Solo chi non conosce il fierissimo ar- 
dente geloso patriottismo di Milano, solo chi non conosce da 
vicino il Fascismo milanese, formidabilmente inquadrato, 
solo chi non é stato mai a contatto con la vita di questa po- 
tente citta, che ha una parte cosi importante nella vita della 
Nazione, solo un individuo di siffatto genere puo nutrirsi di 
illusioni ridicole e covare pietose speranze, quali sono quelle 
che hanno alimentato di recente la cronaca del giornalismo 
francese. 


Quanto alla sostanza dei colloqui fra von Ribbentrop e 
il conte Ciano, si osserva nei circoli responsabili romani che 
la materia da prendersi in attento esame non manca. Molti 
problemi sono stati risolti, per molti ancora si cerca una solu- 
zione. La situazione generale, piu che pericolosa, é fluida e 
attende quindi di cristallizzarsi in forme definite, onde per- 
mettere ai popoli europei di riprendere tranquillamente il 
lavoro. 


EF’ aprena inutile di aggiungere che, secondo le impres- 
sioni dei circoli responsabili romani, mentre non accadra 
nulla di sensazionale, l’Asse uscira ulteriormente rafforzato 
dai colloqui di Milano. Ma soprattutto apparira ancora una 
volta chiaro che l’Asse, pure essendo pronto a difendersi 
strenuamente contro ogni tentativo di accerchiamento, non 
é un fattore di guerra ma uno strumento di pace. 


Il communicato relativo alle conversazioni di Milano 


Nelle conversazioni che il Ministro degli Esteri Conte 
Ciano ed il Ministro degli Esteri del Reich signor von Ribben- 
trop hanno avuto a Milano il 6 e 7 maggio, é stata presa in 
attento esame l’attuale situazione politica generale. E’ stata 
nuovamente constatata la perfeta identita di vedute dei due 
Governi ed é stato deciso di fissare definitivamente, anche 
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close connection between the two nations by an exhaustive 
political and military pact. The two axis Powers are con- 
vinced that, by so doing, they are contributing effectively 
to the securing of peace in Europe. ” 


Mussolinis’ Speech at Turin on May 14th, 1939 
“ Comrades, 

Do you remember the last words of the speech which 
I made to you seven years ago’? Do you remeber the slogan 
which I gave to you and to the whole of Italy at that time? 
It was to continue our path, to construct and, if necessary, 
to fight and to conquer. 

Looking back at these seven years, I ask you today 
whether the Italian people has remained true to this slogan. 
Is the Italian people prepared to remain faithful to it? 

In fact, the Italian people has continued on its path, has 
constructed, has fought and conquered. It has done so in 
Africa against an enemy whom the European experts in 
military matters guaranteed as absolutely invincible. You 
understand the world “guaranteed”. It is again the eternal 
success of certain guarantees. 


It has fought and conquered against the sanctionist coali- 
tion staged by that League of Nations which now lies buried 
for ever in the great marble mausoleum erected on the bank 
of Lake Leman. It has fought and conquered in Spain at 
the side of Franco’s heroic troops against a democratic 
bolshevist coalition which was literally ground to pieces in 
the struggle. 

The nett result of the last seven years has been the 
conquest of the Empire, the union of the Kingdom of Albania 
with the Kingdom of Italy, the increase of our strength i 
all spheres. ; 

While I am speaking to you, millions of men, perhaps 
hundreds of millions of men, in all parts of the world, 
wavering between optimism and pessimism, are asking them- 
selves whether we are going towards peace or towards war. 
It is a grave question for all, but especially for those who 
at a given moment must assume the responsibility of the 
decision. I reply t» this question by stating that, after an 
objective examination of the situation, there are at present 
no questions so far-reaching and so acute\as to justify a 
war in Europe which would necessarily lead to a world 
conflagration. There are, however, certain knotty points in 
European policy, but in order to settle them it is perhaps 
not necessary to have recourse to the sword. But they must 
be settled once for all, since sometimes a hard reality is 
preferable to a long uncertainty. This is the view, not only 
of Italy, but also of Germany and therefore of the axis, 
that axis which after parallel action of the two systems and 
the two revolutions for so many years, has now ‘become, as 
a result of the Milan Pact and a military alliance which will 
be signed this month in Berlin, an indissoluble community 
of the two States and the two peoples. 

i Those who perhaps look every morning through inverted 
binoculars for possible cracks or breaks in the axis are now 
confused and humiliated. No one should cherish ridiculous 
and superfluous illusions and no one should give himself 
up to superficial casuistry, for the doctrine of Fascism is 
clear and my will is as inflexible as before and even more 
ae before. We will march with Germany in order to give 
; eee rec with justice which is the profound desire 
! The orators of the great democracies are invited to give 
if possible, an equitable judgment of this our point of view. 
We desire peace, not because our internal position is known 
to be catastrophic. For seventeen years our opponents have 
waited in vain for this catastrophe. and they will await it 
in vain for a long time to come. We desire this peace not 
out of physical fear of war, a feeling that is unknown to us 
For this reason the chimeras of certain strategists round the 


dal punto di vista formale, in un patto politico e militare, i 
rapporti dei due Stati dell’Asse. In tal modo I'Italia e la 
Germania intendono di contribuire efficacemente ad assi- 
curare la pace in Europa. 


Il testo del discorso pronunciato da Mussolini a Torino 
il 14 maggio 1939 


Popolo di Torino sabauda e fascistissima operosa e fedele, 
camerati ! 

Ricordate le ultime parole del discorso che ebbi l’onore 
di pronunziare dinanzi a voi sette anni or sono? Camminare 
e costruire e, se é necessario, combattere e vincere ? 


Guardando indietro a questi sette anni trascorsi, ora che 
io ho di nuovo la fortuna e la gioia di tornare tra voi, vi 
domando: il popolo italiano é rimasto fedele a questa con- 
segna ? Il popolo italiano é pronto a restarvi fedele? 

Infatti, il popolo italiano ha camminato ed ha costruito, ha 
combattuto ed ha vinto. Combattuto e vinto in Africa contro 
un nemico che gli espertissimi europei di cose militari garan- 
tivano assolutamente imbattibile. Avete inteso? Garantivano ! 
Eterno successo di certe garanzie ! Combattuto e vinto contro 
la coalizione sanzionista inscenata da quella Societa delle 
Nazioni che giace ormai sepolta senza rimpianti in quel 
grande mausoleo di marmi che le é stato eretto sulle rive del 
Lemano. 


Combattuto e vinto in Spagna a lato delle eroiche fanterie 
di Franco, contro una coalizione democratico-bolscevica che é 
uscita dalla lotta letteralmente schiantata. 

Sintesi di questi sette anni: la conquista dell’Impero, 
l’unione del Regno d’Albania, al Regno d'Italia, un accre- 
scimento della nostra potenza in tutti i campi. 


Mentre vi parlo milioni di uomini, forse centinaia di 
milioni di uomini in ogni punto del globo, attraverso alti e 
bassi di ottimismo e di pessimismo, si domandano: andiamo 
verso la pace o verso la guerra ? 


Grave interrogativo per tutti, ma in particolare per coloro 
che a un dato momento devono assumersi la responsabilita 
della decisione. 


Ora, io rispondo a questo interrogativo dichiarando che 
attraverso un esame obiettivo, freddo della situazione, non ci 
sono attualmente in Europa questioni di ampiezza e di acu- 
tezza tali da giustificare una ‘guerra, che da europea divente- 
rebbe, per logico sviluppo di eventi, universale. Ci sono dei 
nodi, nella politica europea, ma per sciogliere questi nodi non 
é forse necessario di ricorrere alla spada. Tuttavia bisogna 
che questi nodi siano una buona volta risolti, perche talora si 
preferisce a una troppo lunga incertezza una dura realta. 
Questo non é soltanto il pensiero dell’Italia, ma é ancha il 
pensiero della Germania e quindi dell’Asse, di quell’Asse che, 
dopo essere stato per molti anni una azione parallela dei due 
Regimi e delle due Rivoluzioni, diventera, attraverso il patto 
di Milano e attraverso la alleanza militare che sara firmata 
entro questo mese a Berlino una comunione inscindibile dei 
due Stati e dei due popoli. 


Coloro che ad ogni mattina spiavano, forse con cannoc- 
chiali rovesciati: una possibile incrinatura o frattura saranno 
ora confusi e umiliati. E nessuno coltivi delle ridicole, super- 
flue illusioni e nessuno si abbandoni ad una 'superficiale 
casistica perché la dottrina del Fascismo é chiara e la mia 
volonta inflessibile. Come prima e meglio di prima. 

Noi marceremo con la Germania per dare all’Europa 
quella pace con giustizia che é nel desiderio profondo di tutti 
i popoli. 

I polemisti delle grandi democrazie sono invitati a dare 
un giudizio possibilmente equo di questo nostro punto di 
vista. Noi non desideriamo la pace semplicemente perché la 
nostra situazione interna é, come é noto, catastrofica. 


Sono ormai 17 anni che i nostri avversari attendono 
invano la famosa catastrofe ed attenderanno invano per 
molto tempo. E non @ nemmeno per una paura fisica della 
guerra, sentimento che ci é ignoto. Ecco perché le elucubra- 
zioni di alecuni strateghi da tavolino dell’oltre vicina frontiera, 
nelle quali elucubrazioni si parla di facili passeggiate nella 
valle del Po, ci fanno sorridere. I tempi di Francesco I e di 
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table just beyond our frontier are false and baseless. They 
talk in their madness of the easy promenade to the valley of 
the Po. The times of Francis I and Charles VIII are past. 
Such wars are now no longer possible even if, as is at present 
the case, there were not a solid and formidable block of 45 
million people behind the Alps. Since Talamone and For- 
novo, good fortune has not for long favoured foreign in- 
vaders. Your glorious history of Piedmont is rich in episo- 
des which prove that it is not advisable for an invader to 
desire to take a promenade through the Italian countryside. 


But the question arises whether the sincere desire for 
peace of the tolitarian States is met by an equally sincere 
desire for peace by the great democracies. I have already 
given my reply. I do not confine myself to stating that in 
the present state of affairs there is reason for doubt. Re- 
cently the map of three continents has been changed, but it 
must be pointed out that neither Japan, nor Germany, nor 
Italy has taken a single square metre or a single inhabitant 
from the great democracies. Then how is their fury to be 
explained? Do they want to make us believe that it is a 
question of moral scruples? Do we not know by what 
methods they built up their Empires and by what methods 
they are still maintained? There can therefore be no 
question of territory but of something else. 


In Versailles a system was erected, of which the pistols 
‘were permanently aimed at Germany and Italy. This 
system has been irreparably broken up. It is now attempted 
to replace it by guarantees that are more or less desired and 
more or less one-sided. 


That the democracies are not sincerely devoted to the 
cause of peace is proved by an incontestable fact, namely 
that they have already begun the so-called white war, i. e. 
war in the economic sphere. They are deceived if they 
believe they can weaken us. Wars are not won with gold 
alone. Determination is of more importance than gold and 
courage is of still greater importance. A formidable block 
of 150 million people, who are rapidly increasing, stretch- 
ing from the Baltic to the Indian Ocean, cannot be lightly 
attacked. Every attack will be vain. Every attack will be 
rerelled with the utmost determination. After the system 
of pistols, the system of guarantees will also fail. 


I must tell you, comrades, that it is not the fashion of 
Fascism to cherish exaggerated hopes and deceptive illu- 
sions. A strong nation like the Italian loves truth and 
reality. It will therefore now be clear to you why we are 
arming more and more stronslv in order to he in a nosition 
to protect our neace and at any moment to repel any attack 
hv which it is threatened. 


T eannot refrain from sneakine of internal questions. 
These auestions can be reduced to a single sentence: the 
neonle and the regime in Jtaly constitute an absolutely inde- 
structible block. 


In the social snhere we will remain strictly true to the 
nostulates of the fighting era of Fascism. With the education 
of the new generations we will create the phvsical and moral 
tvne of the- new Jtalian. With the development of our 
overseas possessions we will raise the standard of living of 
the industrious Italian peonle. But this work requires strict 
discipline, a coordination of our forces and a tension of our 
will without precedent. But this cannot frighten the Italians 
of the Fascist era and you least of all. 


Ninety years ago little Piedmont dared to challenge a 
century-old Empire. It seemed an act of foolish temerity, 


but it was in fact an act of faith in the fatherland and its 
history. At that time Piedmont became an example for the 
aspirations of all peoples towards unity. To remember those 
times and to compare the Italy of 1848 with the Italy of the 
Year XVII of the Fascist era must be a cause of profound 
-and legitimate pride in particular for Turin. What a power 


Carlo VIII sono passati. Una guerra del « gesso» non é piu 
pensabile. Anche quando dietro le Alpi non c’era come oggi 
un popolo formidabilmente compatto di 45 milioni di anime, 
gli invasori stranieri, da Talamone e Fornovo, non ebbero 
mai lunga fortuna in Italia e nella vostra gloriosa storia 
militare, 0 piemontesi, vi sono molti episodi memorabili che 
dimostrono come qualmente non sia igienico proporsi di 
passeggiare da prepotenti per le contrade d'Italia. 


Ma é il caso di domandarsi: al sincero desiderio di pace 
degli Stati totalitari corrisponde un altrettanto sincero desi- 
derio di pace da parte delle grandi democrazie? Avete gia 
risposto. Io mi limiter6 a dire che allo stato degli atti é iecito 
dubitarne. In questi ultimi tempi la carta geografica di tre 
continenti é stata modificata; ma giova osservare che né il 
Giappone, né la Germania, né I’Italia hanno sottratto un solo 
metro quadrato di territorio o un solo abitante alla sovranita 
delle grandi democrazie. E allora, come si spiega questo 
furore ? 


Vogliono proprio farci credere che si tratti di scrupoli di 
natura morale? Forse che noi non conosciamo per filo e per 
segno con quali metodi sono stati costruiti i loro imperi? 
E con quali metodi sono ancora mantenuti? Non é dunque 
questione di territori! E’ un’altra questione. A Versaglia fu 
costruito un sistema. Era il sistema delle pistole puntate 
contro la Germania e I|’Italia. Ora questo sistema é irrepara- 
bilmente crollato. E allora .si cerca di sostituirlo con le 
garanzie piu o meno domandate pit o meno unilaterali. 


Che le democrazie non siano sinceramente devote alla 
causa della pace lo dimostra un fatto incontestabile : che esse 
hanno gia cominciato quella che si potrebbe chiamare la 
guerra bianca: cioé la guerra sul terreno dell’economia : esse 
si illudono di indebolirci. Si illudono! 
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Non é soltanto con l’oro che si vincono le guerre. Oltre 
all’oro é pili importante la volonta e ancora pit importante 
il coraggio. 

Un blocco formidabile di 150 milioni di uomini in rapido 
accrescimento, che va dal Baltico all’Oceano Indiano, non si 
lasciera sopraffare. Ogni attacco sara inutile; ogni attacco 
sara respinto con la massima decisione. 


Dopo il sistema delle pistole crollera anche il sistema delle 
garanzie. Questo io dovevo dirvi, o camerati, poiché non é 
stile del Fascismo propinare speranze eccessive o illusioni 
fallaci. Un popolo forte come l’italiano ama la verita e la 
realta. E vi sara chiaro anche il ‘motivo per cui noi ci 
armiamo sempre pil’ potentemente onde essere in grado di 
tutelare la nostra pace e di respingere, in ogni momento, 
qualunque aggressione ci venisse minacciata. 


Io potrei dispensarmi da parlare-di questioni di carattere 
interno. Queste questioni si possono ridurre ad una frase sola. 
Popolo e Regime costituiscono in Italia un blocco assoluta- 
mente inscindibile, 


Dal punto di vista sociale noi terremo rigorosamente fede 
ai postulati della nostra vigilia. Con l’educazione delle nuove 
generazioni noi creeremo il tipo fisico e morale dell’italiano 
nuovo. Con la valorizzazione delle nostre terre d’oltremare 
intendiamo di migliorare le condizioni di vita del popolo 
lavoratore. Tutto cié richiede una severa disciplina, una co- 
ordinazione degli sforzi e tuna tensione delle nostre volonta 
senza precedenti. Ma non é@ questo che puo intimorire gli 
italiani del tempo fascista e meno degli altri voi. 

Novanta anni or sono il piccolo Piemonte oso sfidare un ~ 
impero secolare. Parve un atto di temeraria follia ; fu invece 
un grande atto di fede e questo atto di fede era nel solco 
della storia. E da.allora furono chiamati Piemonte tutti i 
popoli che si rendevano iniziatori d’un movimento unitario. 
Deve essere, per voi, 0 torinesi, motivo di intimo e profonde 
e legittimo orgoglio ricordare quel tempo e confrontare V’Italia 
del 1848 con l’Italia del XVII anno dell’Era Fascista. Quale 
arco di potenza é stato gettato in questi novanta anni! E chi 
potrebbe dubitare del nostro futuro? 


Camerati ! 


Qualunque cosa accada io vi dichiaro con assoluta certezza 
che tutte le nostre méte saranno raggiunte. 
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has arisen in these 90 years! Who could doubt today of our 
future ! 

Comrades ! 

Whatever may occur, I tell you with absolute certainty 
that all our aims will be attained.” 


Mussolini’s Speech at Cuneo on May 20th, 1939 

“For the second time I have the honour to be with you, 
the proudest people of the great province. 

My journey through Piedmont is concluded here. From 
royal Turin to the other cities and towns of the province, 
to the villages and hamlets, I have received the clearest 
impressions about which I will speak not only to you but to 
all Italians. 

Piedmont is strong in its century-old glorious military 
tradition, strong in the civic discipline which it has never 
relaxed, strong in its temperament and character and, above 
all, in the consciousness that it was the creator of the unity 
and independence of the fatherland. 

Piedmont is a hundred percent Fascist. Let this be said 
once for all in the face of all the ridiculous illusions on the 
other side of the Alps. Piedmont has only one daughter : 
Italy. Piedmont works. I have seen it at work during these 
days, in the fields where agriculture is to a great extent 
mechanised, in the industrial establishment, in the mines, 
from which Cuneo supplies 1000 tons of the best mineral per 
day. Piedmont works with determination, with an exact 
rythm and under the inspiration of the requirements of 
autarky. In all its industries Piedmont has reached almost 
complete autarky, and in this respect is an example for the 
whole of Italy. Here people have faith in autarky just as 
a hundred years ago they believed in the independence and 
unity of the nation. 

Piedmont also keeps pace with the policy of the axis. 

No town can testify to this so much as Cuneo, which has 
resisted so many sieges. 

On Sunday I announced in Turin that a Pact of Alliance 
had been concluded between Italy and Germany. This Pact 
will be signed next Monday. Thus a block of 150 million 
people will be formed, against which nothing can be done. 

This block, which is formidable in arms and men, desires 
peace; but it is prepared to impose it if the great conser- 
vative and reactionary democracies wish to check our 
irresistible march. 

I spoke clearly in Turin. Cuneo may add a concluding 
phrase. I will now be silent. In case of need the people 
will speak. 

On the walls of a mine in Cuneo I found this inscription : 
‘45 million Italians, 10 million soldiers and a single will.’ 
Your shouts tell me that this is a fact.” 


Il testo del discorso pronunciato da Mussolini a Cuneo 
il 20 maggio 1939 


Per la seconda volta ho l’onore di trovarmi tra di voi, 0 
fierissima gente della provincia grande, che tale restera. 


Qui si chiude il mio viaggio nel Piemonte. Da Torino, 
sempre regale e solenne nella sua anticipatrice geometria 
urbanistica, agli altri capoluoghi di provincia, alle citta 
minori, ai villaggi, ai cascinali piu sperduti nelle campagne, 
io ho avuto sensazioni nettissime che dinanzi a voi voglio 
riferire, non solo per voi, ma per tutti gli Italiani. 


Il Piemonte é forte, forte della sua tradizione militare 
plurisecolare e gloriosa ; forte per la sua mai smentita disci- 
plina civica; forte per il suo temperamento e per il suo 
carattere, forte soprattutto perché ha la coscienza di essere 
stato l’artefice dell’unita e della indipendenza della Patria. 


Ii Piemonte é fascista al cento per cento e questo sia detto 
una volta per sempre, onde far tramontare certe ridicole 
illusioni. Il Piemonte non ha che una filia: quella per Italia. 
Tl Piemonte lavora. Io l’ho visto questi giorni al lavoro. Daile 
campagne, dove l’agricoltura ha uno sviluppo meccanico pro- 
digioso, ai grandi stabilimenti industriali, alle miniere — 
quella di Cuneo che io ho visitato stamane da mille tonnel- 
late di ottimo minerale al giorno, — il Piemonte lavora con 
decisione, con ritmo preciso e inspirandosi ai dettami dell’ 
autarchia. Dalle cartiere ai tessili, alla meccanica, alla side- 
rurgia, il Piemonte é gid quasi completamente autarchia e da 
un esempio a tutta l’Italia. Qui si crede all’autarchia come 
presupposto dell’indipendenza nostra, come un secolo fa si 
credeva nell’indipendenza e nell’unita politica della Nazione. 


Il Piemonte é in linea con la politica dell’Asse. E nessuna 
citta pit di Cuneo, che ha resistitc gloriosamente a tanti 
assedi, lo pué sentire. 

Domenica, a Torino, io ho annunciato che fra Italia e 
Germania si sarebbe concluso un Patto di alleanza: questo 
Patto sara firmato lunedi prossimo. Si formera cosi un blocco 
di 150 milioni di uomini contro il quale non ci sara nulla 
da fare. 

Questo blocco formidabile per uomini e per armi vuole la 
pace, ma é pronto ad imporla qualora le grandi democrazie 
conservatrici e reazionarie tentassero di fermare la nostra 
irresistibile marcia. : 

Ho parlato chiaro a Torino, e questa di Cuneo pué essere 
ritenuta una postilla. Ora mi chiuder6o nel silenzio. In caso 
di necessita parlera il popolo. 

Stamane su una parete della miniera die Cueno ho letto 
questa dicitura: « 45 milioni di Italiani, 10 milioni di soldati 
e una volonta sola ». Il vostro grido mi dice che é€ veramente 
cosi. 


Il. YUGOSLAVIA AND THE ROME-BERLIN AXIS 


From the speech of the Yugoslav Foreign Minister 
Dr. Markowitch in the Belgrade Parliament 
on March 12th, 1939 


“Foreign policy is for every State one of the most stable 
elements of its national activity. It is founded on constant 
geopolitical factors, on the political and economic structure 
of the country and on the deeper aspirations of the people. 
For these reasons and in spite of the unavoidable changes 
which are inevitably bound up with the life of a nation, a 
spirit of continuity can always be discerned in the general 
trend of its foreign policy. This elementary truth emerged 
from the Royal Government’s statement on general policy. 
The Government clearly expressed its desire to continue the 
constructive foreign policy pursued by the Regency during 
the four and a half years. 

During that time our Kingdom has shown in the prose- 
cution of this foreign policy, that it is capable, like every 
healthy growing organism, of adapting itself to the unceas- 
ing evolution of the international political world in which 


it lives. While remaining loyal to old and tried friendships, 
it willl at the same time endeavour to cultivate new ones, 
in order to ensure a peaceful and undisturbed development. 
The happy results of this policy, so assiduously and syste- 
matically pursued, are already apparent and the events of 
the recent past have furnished an opportunity of appreciat- 
ing its value. 

The developments in Europe during the past year had a 
far-reaching influence on the attitude of our coun- 
try to the great German Reich, which now, after 
achieving its unity, has common frontiers with us. We be- 
came neighbours of the powerful Reich (now in full process 
of development) at a time when our relations with it were 
so satisfactory that the establishment of this new direct 
contact between our two countries could not but contribute 
to a firmer friendship and to mutually beneficial relations, 
to the promotion of which both countries have given such 
careful thought., 
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We regard these cordial and many-sided relations with 
the German Reich as one of the the most important factors 
in our foreign policy. Our country will in future make every 
endeavour to maintain and strengthen these bonds. I am 
convinced that our efforts in this direction will now as in 
the past be fully appreciated in responsible circles in the 
great neighbouring State. Our country welcomed with the 
greatest satisfaction and sympathy the statements made by 
the Chancellor of the Reich, Herr Hitler, in his speech in 
the Reichstag on January 380th, 1939 as also his preceding 
statements concerning Germany’s relations with Yugoslavia. 
These statements entirely coincide with our sentiments to- 
wards our great neighbour with whom we are now united 
by our northern frontier and by ties of sincere friendship. 
The natural affinities between the two countries have 
established a political and economic bond between them, 
which is becoming ‘ever stronger. The Royal Government 
is convinced that our new common frontier will contribute 
now, more than ever, to a favourable development of the 
relations between Germany and Yugoslavia. 


With our other neighbour also—the Kingdom of Italy— 
our relations are developing in an atmosphere of that com- 
plete friendship for which provision was made in the agree- 
ment concluded two years ago between Italy and Yugoslavia. 
Our relations with the great Adriatic Power are most cordial 
—hbased as they are on mutual interests and feelings of 
mutual respect in the spirit of the agreement. The expres- 
sions of this friendship during the last year have been parti- 
cularly cordial. 


Two years have elapsed since the historic date—March 
25th, 1937—on which Italy and Yugoslavia concluded the 
Agreement providing for a stable and durable peace in the 
Adriatic. The effects of this act of high political wisdom 
are, so to speak, making themselves felt from day to day 
in the happy and friendly atmosphere prevailing in that 
region, where the position was formerly so delicate and 
fraught with danger. The great and positive advantages of 
this new state of affairs for our two countries and for the 
general peace are becoming more and more apparent. The 
establishment of such relations of fullest confidence as 
characterise the present position on the Adriatic was always 
one of the aims of our foreign policy. Our country will, 
in the future as in the past, devote itself to the furtherance 
of that aim—convinced at it is that amicable relations be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia, informed by the spirit of the 
Agreement to which reference has been made, provide a firm 
and durable foundation for a lasting friendship and the 
maintenance of cordial and neighbourly relations between 
our two peoples also.” 


DEMONSTRATIONS! OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN 
ROME AND BELGRADE 


The meeting between the Italian Foreign Minister, Count 
Ciano and the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Dr Markowitch 
at Venice on April 22nd-23rd, 1939 


Official Italian communiqué of April 23rd, 1939 


In the course of the conversations between the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, and the Yugoslav Foreign 
Minister at Venice on April 22nd and 23rd, the various 
questions of interest to the two friendly neighbouring States 
in the present circumstances were examined in detail and 
at length, with reference inter alia to the recent events in 
Albania. This examination once more confirmed the special 
cordiality of the relations between Italy and Yugoslavia. 
This cordiality has, since the conclusion of the Pact of Bel- 
grade, whereby peace on the Adriatic and respect for mutual 
interests was ensured, been steadily strengthened and inien- 
sified in all fields and in every way. 


It was decided to deepen the foundations of trustful 


collaboration between the two States and between Yugo- 


slavia and Germany both in the political and the economic 
field, in the interests of the maintenance of peace and in 
order to create the necessary conditions for greater stability 
in the Danube. As regards Hungary, the two Foreign Mi- 
nisters discussed the position arising out of the recent de- 
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monstrations and noted with satisfaction that these had 
helped to pave the way for a valuable understanding be- 
tween the Governments of Belgrade and Budapest. 


THE OFFICIAL VISIT TO ROME OF THE PRINCE REGENT 
OF YUGOSLAVIA ON MAY 10th-12th, 1939 


The reception at the Quirinal 
The toast of the King-Emperor Victor Emanuel III 


“With unfeigned pleasure we greet Your Royal Highness 
as our guest, whom Rome has welcomed with spontaneous 
sympathy—happy to have an opportunity of giving expres- 
sion to the sentiments of friendship entertained by the Ita- 
lian nation for your person and your country. The bonds 
which unite Yugoslavia and Italy are firmly anchored in the 
hearts of both peoples, who, inspired by common interests 
and the ‘determination to achieve foncord, laid the sure 
foundations of a durable peace and fruitful cooperation in 
the Treaty of Belgrade. Our two Governments are pursuing 
this method of cooperation with the happiest results and we 
are most gratified to note with what energy and confidence 
they are combining to lay ever deeper the foundations on 
which their community of interests rests. 


United in the common aim of ensuring and defending 
order and stability, so indispensable for the progress of our 
two nations, Yugoslavia and Italy not only have at heart the 
welfare of their peoples, but, by maintaining and deepening 
their relations with neighbouring and friendly States, they 
are making a comprehensive contribution to peace and the 
pacification of Europe. 


We dare to hope that Your Royal Highness will take 
away, together with other memories of this visit, a lively 
impression of the spirit of frank cordiality with which the 
Italian people is following the constructive work and the 
sure and durable progress of the noble and friendly Yugo- 
slav nation, to which our most sincere good wishes go. 


With these wishes, we raise our glass to the health of 
His Majesty King Peter II, the personal health of Your Royal 
Highness and of Her Royal Highness Princess Olga, to the 
health of the High Royal Regency and to the prosperity and 
greatness of the Yugoslav people.” 


; The Prince Regent’s toast 
“ Sire, 

Very much touched as we are by the cordial words which 
Your Majesty has addressed to Princess Olga and myself and 
by the kind reception accorded to us by Your Majesty, on the 
occasion of our visit to Italy, our first thought must be to 
express our heartfelt thanks to Your Majesty. 


I regard the sympathy with which Your Majesty has 
surrounded us, as a noble expression of friendship towards 
His Majesty King Peter II of Yugoslavia and towards Yugo- 
slavia herself and the whole Yugoslav people. 


The manifestations of warmest sympathy by the Italian 
people have sincerely and deeply touched me, while the 
frank and spontaneous cordiality with which I have met on 
the occasion of my meetings with distinguished Italian states- 
men and not least by the Head of the Italian Government, 
His Excellency Benito Mussolini, have been particularly 
gratifying to me. I can truthfully say that these proofs of 
sympathy and friendship for Yugoslavia and the Yugoslav 
people will find a no uncertain echo beyond the Adriatic, 
where feelings of lively admiration are entertained for the 
noble Italian people and the glorious House of Savoy. These 
feelings of mutual symipathy and respect are the most valua- 
ble pledge of the solidity of the agreement which sealed the 
friendship between Italy and Yugoslavia. Our two Govern- 
ments are, in their completely harmonious work in the 
service of a valuable and durable peace, inspired by the con- 
ception of order and stability. When engaged in this work, 
they keep ever before them their twoford aim: the 
strengthening of the good relations with neighbouring and 
friendly nations and the maintenance of peace and tran- 
quillity in Europe. 
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The Princess and I will take away with us an unforgetta- 
ble memory of our stay in Italy; and that memory will be 
enhanced by the incomparable beauties and delights of your 
wonderful country and an indelible impression of the gigan- 
tic progress made by Italy in recent years. 


With these thoughts in my mind, I raise my glass to the 
health of Your Majesty, the Queen-Empress and the House 
of Savoy, with my most cordial good wishes for the welfare 
and greatness of the Italian people.” 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN BERLIN 
AND BELGRADE 


The meeting between the Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Herr von Ribbentrop and the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, 
Dr Markowitch, in Berlin on April 25th, 1939 


Ribbentrop’s address of welcome 


“Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour and the pleasure of welcoming Your 
Excellency for the first time in your capacity as Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister in the capital of the Reich. I recall with 
pleasure the time when you, as Minister Plenipotentiary, 
were devoting yourself to strengthening and deepening the 
friendship between Germany and Yugoslavia. I am con- 
vinced that the present discussions, for which your presence 
here furnishes the happy occasion, will assist in the develop- 
ment of the many-sided relations between our nations in the 
political, economic and cultural fields towards a system of 
cooperation increasingly informed by a spirit of fullest 
mutual confidence. ”’ 


Dr Markowitch’s Reply 


“ Monsieur le Ministre du Reich, 

Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the cordial 
reception and Your Excellency’s kind words, which are a 
source of peculiar satisfaction to me and by which I am 
highly honoured. 


I always recall with pleasure our collaboration as also 
the consideration and sympathy which you always showed 
me during my mission in Berlin and I am happy that an 
opportunity has now been afforded me of renewing my con- 
nection with Your Excellency as Yugoslav Foreign Minister 
and of exchanging opinions with you on questions affecting 
our two neighbouring countries. 


I can assure Your Excellency that it is our sincere desire 
to continue the collaboration between our two neighbouring 
countries, in the interests of the furtherance of the mutually 
friendly relations between the German and Yugoslav peoples 
as well in their own interest as in that of peace, which the 
Royal Yugoslav Government, most ardently desires with all 
its neighbours, of which desire it has already furnished so 
many tangible proofs. : 

The cordial welcome extended to me from the time I set 
foot on German soil goes to strengthen my belief that our 
conversation will be of special value to the German and 
Yugoslav peoples.” 


The official communiqué of April 25th, 1939 


The Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs, Herr von Ribben- 
trop, received the Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
M. Cincar Markowitch, who came to Berlin at the invitation 
of the Foreign Minister for a detailed discussion on questions 
affecting Germany and Yugoslavia. 

The conversations were conducted in a friendly spirit and 
revealed complete agreement on problems of interest to the 
two countries. 


The statement of the Yugoslav Foreign Minister to the Press 
on April 26th, 1939 


“JT am very glad to have had an opportunity of visiting 
Berlin as Yugoslav Foreign Minister on the invitation of the 
Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs and of renewing my per- 
sonal acquaintance with the eminent representative of Ger- 
man foreign policy as also with other leading personalities 
of the Reich. 


This visit affords me all the greater satisfaction as until 
recently I enjoyed the great honour and good fortune of 
representing Yugoslavia in the German Reich and my me- 
mory of Berlin is kept fresh by the many dear and valued 
friendships which ensured the success of the task which I had 
set myself: namely to deepen the friendly relations between 
Germany and Yugoslavia to the satisfaction of both sides. 
During my three years in Berlin, I had an opportunity of 
admiring the wonderful progress made by Germany in all 
fields under the wise and determined leadership of her great 
Fuhrer. 


Relations of the fullest confidence, based on neighbourly 
sentiments and mutual respect and also on common interests, 
continue to exist between the German Reich and Yugoslavia 
and to develop in the most favourable atmosphere. 


Consequently there is no question which is not susceptible 
of discussion by the responsible representatives of the two 
neighbouring countries in a spirit of completest confidence, 


with a view to strengthening our friendly relations and ~ 


furthering the cause of peace in this part of Europe. 


The Royal Government, which is devoting its every effort 
to maintaining peace and increasing the prosperity of the 


nation, attaches the utmost importance to these relations and 


will most carefully cultivate them. 


I gratefully take this opportunity of mentioning the 
valuable contribution which the German Press, with its pro- 
found and accurate knowledge of the interests of the two 
countries, has made to the cause of Germano-Yugoslav 
friendship and to the establishment of the happy relations 
of mutual confidence existing to-day between the two coun- 
tries. ” 


THE OFFICIAL VISIT OF PRINCE REGENT PAUL OF 
YUGOSLAVIA TO BERLIN ON JUNE lIst-5th, 1939 


The toasts at the supper given by the Fiihrer 
The Fiihrer’s toast 


“Tt is a great honour and pleasure for me to welcome 
Your Royal Highness, the Prince Regent of the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia and Her Royal Highness Princess Olga in the 
capital of the German Reich. 


I greet you in the name of the whole German people, for 
it is inspired by feelings of cordial friendship for His Majesty 
King Peter II, your country and the Yugoslav people. 


German friendship for the Yugoslav people is not merely 
spontaneous: it acquired depth and durability during the 
tragedy of the world war. The German soldier learned to 
know and respect his gallant opponent in the field and I be- 
lieve that this respect was mutual. 
finding its confirmation in common political, cultural and 
economic interests. Thus we see in Your Royal Highness’ 
visit compelling proof of the justice of our view and justi- 
fication of the hope that the friendship between Germany 
and Yugoslavia will continue to develop and become ever 
closer. 


We regard Your Royal Highness’ presence as a welcome 
opportunity for a frank and friendly exchange of opinion 
which, as I am convinced, can only be of advantage to our 
two peoples and States. : 


I am all the more convinced of this as firmly established 
relations of mutual confidence between Germany and Yugo- 
slavia—as we have become neighbours as the result of histo- 
ric events— will not only serve to ensure permanent peace 
between our peoples and countries, but over and above that 
will constitute a factor of pacification for our anxious and 
troubled continent. This peace is the aim of all those who 
desire to do really constructive work. 


I hope that Your Royal Highness will, during your brief 
stay in Germany, receive a clear impression of the construc- 
tive work, the industry and the love of peace of the German 


nation, which has no other object than, while preserving the 


foundations of its existence and its natural rights, to press 
on to an established future in a peaceful Europe. You may 
rest assured that Germany and its Government are witness- 


This mutual respect is 
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ing with sincere sympathy the way of progress which the 
Yugoslav people are also successfully treading, in loyal ob- 
-servance of the testament handed down by King Alexander. 
This your work is accompanied by my best wishes and those 
of the German people. 

In this spirit, I raise my glass to the health of His 
Majesty King Peter II, the personal happiness of Your Royal 
Highness and Her Royal Highness Princess Olga and to the 
prosperity of the High Regency and the welfare of the Yugo- 
slav people. ”’ 


The toast of the Prince Regent 


“Monsieur le Chancelier du Reich, 

The warm words of welcome which Your Excellency has 
been good enough to address to the Princess and myself have 
deeply moved us and we are extremely obliged to you for 
them, as also for all the proofs of genuine and gracious 
hospitality which we have been given on the occasion of this 
our visit to the great German Reich. I am convinced that 
the attentions paid to the Princess and myself during the last 
few days by Your Excellency, the Government of the Reich 
and the German people will be hailed with the greatest satis- 
faction by the whole Yugoslav nation and that they will 
serve as one proof of the deep sympathy and friendship be- 
tween our two countries, which are now neighbours. 


It is equally gratifying to me to note the frank cordia- 
lity and the consideration with which I have met in my 
dealings with Your Excellency—under whose brilliant 
leadership and steady guidance the German nation is now 
enjoying one of the most brilliant epochs in its history—and 
also with the leading statesmen of the Reich. 


The Yugoslav people have in the past known how to 
appreciate all the admirable qualities of the German people, 
which have been the means of their achieving their unity 
and developing their gifts of mind and their culture to such 
good effect. The Yugoslav people have not only admired 
these qualities but have in their own struggle for unity and 
their endeavour to develop their culture found—and find in 
them to-day—a pattern of national discipline, industry and 
joy in creative work. 


The relations between Germany and Yugoslavia, as also 
the friendly approach each to the other have, thanks to a 
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just appreciation of the vital interests of the two neighbour- 
ing countries, been finally established for years. The mu- 
tually complementary activities of both countries in the 
economic field have without doubt helped in no small mea- 
sure to strengthen their friendship. 


This my visit is also an expression of the determination 
of the Yugoslav people to live and cooperate with the Ger- 
man people in an atmosphere of peace and friendship. I am 
therefore overjoyed to find in Your Excellency’s words con- 
firmation of the express and solemn undertakings given to 
the effect that the great German Reich also desires the 
establishment and consolidation of friendly cooperation with 
Yugoslavia, inasmuch as it intends to recognise her freedom 
and independence and the frontiers which have since last 
year united us in permanent neighbourliness. I regard these 
statements not only as the necessary conditions—now defini- 
tely realised—for the propitious establishment of still closer 
bonds between Germany and Yugoslavia, but also as a valua- 
ble contribution to the consolidation of peace in this part of 
Europe. 


With these sentiments, I raise my glass to the personal 
happiness of Your Excellency and the welfare of the great 
and friendly German people. ”’ 


The official communiqué of June 6th, 1939 


The visit of the Prince Regent of Yugoslavia and his entourage 
to Berlin has furnished an opportunity for a comprehensive 
political exchange of opinions between the Yugoslav guests 
and the German authorities. The conversations, which were 
conducted in a spirit of frank cordiality and friendliness, 
covered all questions affecting the two countries. Both par- 
ties regard the confident friendship and close collaboration 
between Yugoslavia on the one hand and Germany and Italy 
on the other as an important factor in the pacification of 
Europe and a policy of really constructive work. Both Gov- 
ernments are determined further to strengthen their poli- 
tical, economic and cultural relations on this clear and firm 
foundation. They are in complete agreement with the Italian 
Government in their conviction that, in pursuing this clear 
policy, they are serving the cause of eliminating the present 
sources of political friction and ensuring such a _ peaceful 
development as will guarantee the vital rights of the nations. 


Ill. THE PACIFICATION OF THE BALTIC AREA 


The Pact of Non-Agression between Germany and Estonia 
of June 7th, 1939 


The Chancellor of the German Reich 
and 
the President of the Republic of Estonia, 
earnestly desirous of maintaining peace between Germany 
and Estonia in all circumstances, have agreed to confirm 
this decision by a Treaty of State and have for this purpose 
appointed as their plenipotentiaries : 
The Chancellor of the Reich 
the Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop ; 
The President of the Republic of Estonia 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Monsieur Karl] Selter ; 
who, after exchanging their full powers found in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following provisions : 


Article 1. 

The German Reich and the Republic of Estonia will in no 
circumstances go to war or employ force of any other kind 
against one another. 

Should action of the kind specified in paragraph 1 be 
taken by a third Power against one of the Contracting Par- 
ties, the other Contracting Party will in no way support such 
action. 

Article 2. 
The present Treaty shall be ratified and the documents 


of ratification exchanged in Berlin as soon as possible. 


The present Treaty shall come into force with the ex- 
change of the documents of ratification and shall remain in 
operation for a period of ten years from that time. Unless 
notice of termination is given one year at least before the 
expiry of this period by one of the Contracting Parties, its 
period of validity shall be extended for a further period of 
ten years. The same shall apply to subsequent periods. 

The Treaty shall not however remain in force longer than 
the corresponding treaty concluded to-day between Germany 
and Latvia. Should the present Treaty cease for this reason 
to be operative before the expiry of the period laid down 
in paragraph 2, the German Government and the Estonian 
Government shall, at the request of one of the Parties, im- 
mediately enter into negotiations for a renewal of the Treaty. 

In faith whereof, the two plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty. 

Done at Berlin in duplicate in German and Estonian, on 
June 7th, 1939. 

(signed) Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
(signed) Karl Selter. 
Protocol of Signature 

At the time of the signature this day of the Germano- 
Estonian Treaty, the agreement reached by both Parties on 
the following point was confirmed : 

Support by the Contracting Party not involved in the 
conflict within the meaning of Article 1 paragraph 2 of the 
Treaty shall not be deemed to be given, provided that the 
attitude of this Party is in accordance with the general rules 
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of neutrality. Consequently, if normal exchange and transit 
of goods are maintained between the Contracting Party not 
involved in the conflict and the third Power, this shall not 
be regarded as inadmissible support. 


Berlin, June 7th, 1939. 


(signed) Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
(signed) Karl Selter. 


The Pact of Non-Agression between Germany and Latvia 
of June 7th, 1939 


The Chancellor of the German Reich 
and 
The President of the Republic of Latvia, 
earnestly desirous of miaintaining peace between Germany 
and Latvia in all circumstances, have agreed to confirm this 
decision by a Treaty of State and have for this purpose 
appointed as their plenipotentiaries : 
The Chancellor of the German Reich 
the Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop ; 


The President of the Republic of Latvia 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Monsieur Vilhelms Munters ; 
who, after exchanging their full powers found in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following provisions: 


Article 1. 

The German Reich and the Republic of Latvia will in no 
circumstances go to war or employ force of any other kind 
against one another. 

Should action of the kind specified in paragraph 1 be 
taken by a third Power against one of the Contracting Par- 
ties, the other Contracting Party will in no way support 
such action. 

Article 2. 

The present Treaty shall be ratified and the documents 
of ratification exchanged in Berlin as soon as possible. 

The Treaty shall come into force with the exchange of the 
documents of ratification and shall remain in operation for 
a period of ten years from that time. Unless notice of 
termination is given one year at least before the expiry of 
this period by one of the Contracting Parties, its period of 
validity shall be extended for a further period of ten years. 
The same shall apply to subsequent periods. 


The Treaty shall not however remain in force longer than 
the corresponding treaty concluded to-day between Germany 
and Estonia. Should the present Treaty cease for this 
reason to be operative before the expiry of the period laid 
down in paragraph 2, the German Government and the 
Latvian Government shall, at the request of one of the Par- 
ties, immediately enter into negotiations for a renewal of 
the Treaty. 

In faith whereof, the two plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty. 

Done at Berlin in duplicate in German and Latvian, on 
June 7th, 1939. 

(signed) Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
(signed) V. Munters. 


Protocol of Signature 


At the time of the signature this day of the Germano- 
Latvian Treaty, the agreement reached by both Parties on 
the following point was confirmed : 

Support by the Contracting Party not involved in the 
conflict within the meaning of Article 1 paragraph 2 of the 
Treaty shall not be deemed to be given, provided that the 
attitude of this Party is in accordance with the general rules 
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of neutrality. Consequently, if normal exchange and transit 
of goods are maintained between the Contracting Party not 
involved in the conflict and the third Power, this shall not 
be regarded as inadmissible support. 
Berlin, June 7th, 1939. 
(signed) Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
(signed) V. Munters. 


The Pact of Non-Agression between Germany and Denmark 
of May 3ist 1939. 


The Chancellor of the German Reich 


and 
His Majesty the King of Denmark and Iceland, earnestly 


desirous of maintaining peace between Germany and Den- 
mark in all circumstances, have agreed to confirm this 
decision by ja Treaty of State and have for this purpose 
apvointed as their plenipotentiaries : 
The Chancellor of the German Reich 
the Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop ; 
His Maiesty the King of Denmark and Iceland 
His Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Berlin, 
Kammerherr Herluf Zahle ; 
who, after exchanging their full powers found in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following provisions : 


Article 1. 

The German Reich and the Kingdom of Denmark will 
in no circumstances go to war or employ force of any other 
kind against one another. 

Should action of the kind specified in paragraph 1 be 
taken by a third Power against one of the Contracting 
Parties, the other Contracting Party will in no way support 
such action. 

Article 2. 

The present Treaty shall be ratified and the documents 
of ratification exchanged in Berlin as soon as possible. 

The Treaty shall come into force with the exchange of 
the documents of ratification and shall remain in operation 
for a period of ten years from that time. Unless notice of 
termination is given one year at least before tthe expiry of 
this period by one of the Contracting Parties, its period of 
validity shall be extended for a further period of ten years. 

In faith whereof, the two plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty. 

Done at Berlin in duplicate in German and Danish, on 
May 31st 1939. 

(signed) Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
(signed) Herluf Zahle. 


Protocol of Signature 

At the time of the signature this day of the Germano- 
Danish Treaty, the agreement reached by both Parties on 
the following point was confirmed : 

Support by the Contracting Party not involved in the 
conflict within the meaning of Article 1 paragraph 2 the 
Treaty shall not be deemed to be given, provided that the 
attitude of this Partv is in accordance with the general rules 
of neutrality. Consequently, if normal exchange and transit 
of goods are maintained between the Contracting Party not 
involved in the conflict and the third Power, this shall not 
be regarded as inadmissible support. 

Berlin, May 3ist, 1939. 

(signed) Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
(signed) Herluf Zahle. 
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In memory of June 28th, 1919 


1. THE PRELIMINARY PEACE TREATY OF NOVEMBER 5TH, 1918 mp, 
S 


The Fuhrer and Chancellor of the Reich has in his various 
speeches repeatedly stated how in November 1918 the German 
people, trusting in the solemn assurances given by the American 
President, Wilson, and the confirmation of those assurances by 
the Allies, laid down their arms and went unarmed to the confer- 
ence table. It was then, during the Paris negotiations and 
throughthe Versailles dictate that the greatest 
breach of faith in history was committed, inasmuch 
as a peace, in which not a trace of those assurances was to be 
found, was imposed on the unarmed German people under the 
threat of force and further starvation. In his last speech in the 
Reichstag on April 28th 1939, in which he made his famous reply 
to President Roosevelt’s peace appeal, the Fiihrer repeated these 
statements with special insistence, which caused .a_ certain 
foreign press to discuss the events of twenty years ago and to 
endeavour to prove the German statements false. 


These newspapers made out and are still making out that 
Wilson’s points only held good for the time when they were 
announced: they were an offer rejected by the Central Powers 
and only taken up again when this seemed advisable owing to 
the deterioration of the military position, which created a new 
situation and gave the Allies a free hand. They even: have the 
audacity to say that Wilson’s words have been falsified by German 
propaganda. 


What is there in all these arguments, which more or less 
amount to saying that Wilson’s peace programme was one thing 
and the Armistice and Peace Treaty something totally different ? 
The two, they say, had nothing whatever to do with one another, 
which is as much as to say that the Allies, including Wilson, 
simply used this programme for propaganda purposes, in order 
to infect the enemy's ranks with the germs of disintegration and 
to paralyse his will to resist. If that is so, Wilson’s message was 
simply and solely a political means to an end—a diplomatic move 
based on the realisation that its rejection would serve the purpose 
in view just as well as its acceptance. 

All these arguments are refuted by the documents themselves, 
which speak a clear and unmistakable language and prove 
unanswerably that this programme of Wilson’s was not just a 
personal offer, but a solemn announcement—an idealistic procla- 
mation of the principles on which the peace of the world was to 
be based, whereby the American President in some sort constituted 
himself a mediator between the belligerents, in order to bring to 
an end the sanguinary conflict, for the unnecessary continuance 
of which the Allies were largely to blame for having met the 
desire for peace expressed by the Central Powers in December 
1916 and subsequent possibilities of ending the war with a more 


“or less blunt refusal, which is not surprising in view of the aims 


which they are now known to have been pursuing at that time. 
x * x 


We have reproduced below the documents, in which the 
Central Powers and the Entente Governments undertook to 
recognise Wilson’s peace programme and to accept it as the basis 
for the coming armistice and peace negotiations. Then follows 
the programme itself and—what has been too long forgotten—the 
manner in which the belligerent Great Powers reacted to that 
programme. The speeches of the leading British 
and German Statesmen quoted show an amazingly close 
analogy to the struggle which present+day Germany is once more 
carrying on with England, for her right to live. 

What particularly strikes us about these British speeches is the 
violence with which the policy pursued at that time went from 
one extreme to the other, when this seemed likely to serve the 
purpose in view—that is, to sow seeds of mistrust of Germany 
and to make her appear contemptible. For instance in 1918 the 
same British Foreign Minister, Balfour, who in 1917 had as little 
use for Poland as for Bolshevist Russia, suddenly discovered his 
sympathy for the peoples of Russia and Poland who were being 
oppressed by the Germans. The Peace of Brest Litovsk 
especially was produced as ‘King’s evidence’ to prove 
all Germany’s misdeeds. A special conference of Premiers and 
Foreign Ministers of the Entente Powers held in London issued 
on March 1917 a violent protest against this forced peace imposed 
on the Russians in violation of promises given and after they had 
been disarmed, and assured the world, with eyes piously raised 
to Heaven, that it could never have occurred to them to do such 
a thing themselves. Even to-day, German demands and complaints 
are countered by the assertion that Germany has no cause to 
complain about Versailles as she herself had, only a year before, 
concluded the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 

What the two treaties have in common is the fact that, in the 
former case also, unfavourable conditions were imposed on the 
vanquished under the stern law of war—unfavourable but not 
cruel; and this is precisely the difference between Brest-Litovsk 
and Versailles. In 1918, Russia was compelled to cede territory, 
but what she had to forgo was domination of foreign peoples who 
had until then been oppressed: the territory ceded did not 
contain one really Russian village. Where was the loss of mil- 
lions and millions of nationals of her own blood which Germany 
had to endure in the North, East, South-East, South and West? 
Russia had to pay a war indemnity—six milliards marks, but 
where were the milliards and milliards which Germany paid and 
was to have continued to pay for sixty years in never-ending 

(Continuation p. 264.) 
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THE LEGAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE 


The Etablishment of Wilson’s Programme as a Basis of Peace under International Law 


by the Exchange of Notes of October 5th to November 5th, 1918 


On November 11th, 1918 when the armistice was conclud- 
ed, the cessation of warfare and the laying down of arms was 
by no means unconditional; it was in no way a capitulation 
in which the vanquished surrendered to the victor for better 
or for worse. For more than a month telegrams had been 
exchanged between the leaders of the nations on both sides 
in order to lay down definite terms for the armistice and 
for the peace negotiations which were to follow. It was 
only on the basis of the clear result of these diplomatic 
conversations between the fronts and beyond the trenches 
that the signal “ cease fire’? was given. 

On September 14th, 1918 the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, in proposing immediate negotiations between the Gov- 
ernments of all belligerent States, made an offer of peace ; 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count  Burian, 
prefaced this offer by a reference to the previous offers which 
had been rejected on account of the annexionist war aims of 
the Allies. On September 29th the Bulgarian Government 
had concluded an armistice with the supreme commander of 
the Eastern Army. After the rejection of the offer of Sep- 
tember 14th, the Austro-Hungarian Government decided on 
October 4th, 1918 to make a formal offer of peace to Presi- 
dent Wilson. As regards the subject of the negotiations, the 
proposal, which was sent to Wilson through the Swedish 
Government, said: 

“The negotiations are to be based on the fourteen points 
of President Wilson’s message to Congress on January 8th, 
1918 and the four points in his address of February 11th, 
1918. President Wilson’s statements of September 27th, 1918 
are also to be taken into consideration. ” 


I. Wilson’s Negotiations with Germany 
In view of this position, the German Government had 
also no other course than to propose peace. In his speech 
of October 5th the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Max of Baden, 
informed the Reichstag of the proposal that had already been 
made. 


Extract from the Speech by the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Max 
of Baden, in the Reichstag on October 5th, 1918 

Supported by the consent of all duly authorized persons in the 
Empire, and by consent of all our allies acting in concert with us, 
I sent on the night of October 4-5th, through the mediation of 
Switzerland, a note to the President of the United States, in which 
I requested him to take up the bringing about of peace and to 
communicate to this end with all the belligerent States. 

The note will reach Washington today or tomorrow. It is 
directed to the President of the United States because he, in fis 
message to Congress on January 8th, 1918, and in his later pro- 
clamations, particularly in his New York speech of September 
27th, proposed a programme for a general peace which we can 
accept as a basis for negotiations. 

I have taken this step not only for the salvation of Germany 
and its allies, but of all humanity, which has been suffering for 
years through the war. 

I have taken it also because I believe the thoughts regarding 
the future wellbeing of the nation which were proclaimed by 
Mr. Wilson are in good accord with the general ideas cherished 
by the new German Government and with it the overwhelming 
majority of our people. 
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So far as I am personally concerned, in earlier speeches to 
other assemblages, my hearers will testify that the conception 
which I hold of a future peace has undergone no change since 
I was entrusted with the leadership of the Empire’s affairs. 

T see, hence, no distinction whatever between the national and 
international mandates of duty in respect of peace. For me the 
deciding factor is solely that all participants shall with equal 
honesty acknowledge these mandates as binding and respect them, 
as is the case with me and with the other members of our new 
Government. And so, with an inner peace, which my clear con- 
science as a man and as a servant of the people gives me, and 
which rests at the same time upon firm faith in this great and 
true people, this people capable of every devotion, and upon their 
glorious armed power, I await the outcome of the first action 
which I have taken as the leading statesman of the Empire. 


Whatever this outcome may be, I know it will find Germany © 


firmly resolved and united either for an upright peace which 
rejects every selfish violation of the rights of others or for a 
closing of the struggle for life and death to which our people 
would be forced without our own fault if the answer to our 
note of the Powers opposed to us should be dictated by a will to 
destroy us. é 

I do not despair over the thought that this second alternative 
may come. I know the greatness of the mighty powers yet 
possessed by our people, and I know that the 
conviction that they were only fighting for our life as a nation 
would double these powers. ae 


incontrovertible. 


I hope, however, for the sake of all mankind that the Presi- 


dent of the United States will receive our offer as we mean it. 
Then the door would be open to a speedy. honorable peace of 
justice and reconciliation for us, as well as for our opponents. 


German Note to the United States on October 5th, 1918 


The German Government requests the President of the United 
States of America to take steps for the restoration of peace, to 
notify all belligerents of this request, and to invite them to 
delegate plenipotentiaries for the purpose of taking up nego- 
tiations. The German Government accepts, as a basis for the 
peace negotiations, the programme laid down by the President of 
the United States in his message to Congress of January 38th, 
1918, and in his subsequent pronouncements, particularly in his 
address of September 27th, 1918. In order to avoid further blood- 
shed the German Government requests to bring about the imme- 
diate conclusion of a general armistice on land, on water, and in 
the air. 

Max, Prince of Baden, Imperial Chancellor. 


The Turkish Note, which was transmitted to Wilson 
through the Spanish Government, was on similar lines to the 
German note. 

There can therefore be not doubt that the Central Powers 
expected to conclude the peace which they requested on the 
basis of Wilson’s programme. 

Wilson replied to the Central Powers not jointly and 
at the same time but separately and on different dates, 
beginning with Germany. On October 8th the American Gov- 
ernment, through State Secretary Lansing, put a number of 
questions. 


Note from the United States to Germany of October 8th, 1918 


Before making reply to the request of the Imperial German 
Government, and in order that that reply shall be as candid and 
straight-forward as the momentous interests involved require, 
the President of the United States deems it necessary to assure 
himself of the exact meaning of the note of the Imperial Chan- 
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cellor. Does the Imperial Chancellor mean that the Imperial 
German Government accepts the terms laid down by the Presi- 
dent in his address to the Congress of the United States on the 
eighth of January last and in subsequent addresses, and that its 
object in entering into discussions would be only to agree upon 
the practical details of their application ? 

The President feels bound to say with regard to the suggestion 
of an armistice that he would not feel at liberty to propose a 
cessation of arms to the governments with which the Govern- 
ment of the United States is associated against the Central 
Powers so long as the armies of those Powers are upon their soil. 
The good faith of any discussion would manifestly depend upon 
the consent of the Central Powers immediately to withdraw their 
forces everywhere from invaded territory. 

The President also feels that he is justified in asking whether 
the Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted 
authorities of the Empire who have so far conducted the war. 
He deems the answers to these questions vital from every point 
of view. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high consideration. 

(Signed) Robert Lansing. 


The last words in the second paragraph “and that its 
object in entering into discussions... etc.” are of very great 
importance for they show clearly in Wilson’s view the peace 
‘negotiations could not change his programme but could only 
relate to the “practical details of its application”. This is 
further stressed by the German reply of October 12th, which 
was signed by Dr. Solf, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


German Note of October 12th, 1918 to the United States 


In reply to the question of the President of the United States 
of America the German Government hereby declares : 

The German Government has accepted the terms laid down 
by President Wilson in his address of January the eighth and in 
his subsequent addresses as the foundations of a permanent peace 
of justice. Consequently, its object in entering into discussions 
would be only to agree upon practical details of the application 
of these terms. 

The German Government believes that the governments of 
the Powers associated with the United States also accept the 
position taken by President Wilson in his addresses. 

The German Government, in accordance with the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, for the purpose of bringing about an 
armistice, declares itself ready to comply with the propositions 
of the President in regard to evacuation. 

The German Government suggests that the President may 
occasion the meeting of a mixed commission for making the 
necessary arrangements concerning the evacuation. 

The present German Government which has undertaken the 
responsibility for this step towards peace has been formed by 
conferences and in agreement with the great majority. All the 
Chancellor’s actions are based on the will of that majority and 
he speaks in) the name of the German Government and of the 
German people. Solf, State Secretary of Foreign Office. 


This German reply thus contains the confirmation that 
the peace negotiations were not to involve any change in 
Wilson’s terms, but were to relate exclusively to the details 
of their practical application. Moreover, it is an important 
fact that the German Government protected itself against a 
possible misunderstanding; it assumed that the other 
Entente Governments in whose name the American Govern- 
ment spoke agreed with the latter regarding the bases of the 
peace, and this was subsequently confirmed by the American 
Government. 

In a note of October 14th the American State Secretary 
Lansing replied to the German communication of October 
12th and again endeavoured to obtain an assurance regard- 
ing the seriousness of the desire for peace. 


Note from the United States to Germany of October 14th, 1938 


_ The unqualified acceptance by the present German Govern- 
ment and by a large majority of the German Reichstag of the 
terms laid down by the President of the United States of America 
in his address to the Congress of the United States on the eighth 
of January, 1918, and in his subsequent adresses justifies the 


President in making a frank and direct statement of his decision 


with regard to the communications of the German Government 
of the eighth and twelfth of October, 1918. 


It must be clearly understood that the process of evacuation 
and the conditions of an armistice are matters which must be 
left to the judgment and advice of the military advisers of the 
Government of the United States and the Allied Governments, 
and the Presidents feels it his duty to say that no arrangement 
can be accepted by the Government of the United States which 
does not provide absolutely satisfactory safeguards and guarantees 
of the maintenance of the present military supremacy of the 
armies of the United States and of the Allies in the field. He 
feels confident that he can safely assume that this will also be 
the judgment and decision of the Allied Governments. 


It is necessary, also, in order that there may be no possibility 
of misunderstanding, that the President should very solemnly 
call the attention of the Government of Germany to the language 
and plain intent of one of the terms of peace which the German 
Government has now accepted. It is contained in the address 
of the President delivered at Mount Vernon on the fourth of July 
last. It is as follows: “The destruction of every arbitrary power' 
anywhere that can separately, secretly, and of its single choice 
disturb the peace of the world; or, if it can not be presently 
destroyed, at least its reduction to virtual impotency.” The power 
which has hitherto controlled the German nation is of the sort 
here described. It is within the choice of the German nation to 
alter it. The President’s words just quoted naturally constitute 
a condition precedent to peace, if peace is to come by the action 
of the German people themselves. The President feels bound to 
say that the whole process of peace will, in his judgment, depend 
upon the definiteness and the satisfactory character of the 
guarantees which can be given in this fundamental matter. It is 
indispensable that the Governments associated against Germany 
should know beyond peradventure with whom they are dealing. 


The President will make a separate reply to the Royal and 
Imperial Government of Austria-Hungary. 
Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high consideration. 
(Signed) Robert Lansing. 


It was clear from this American Note that there was no 
question of any other evacuation than that previously men- 
tioned i.e. the evacuation of enemy territory occupied by the 
Imperial troops. The German Government was therefore able 
to reply on October 20th to the American Note of the 14th, 
as follows: 


German Note to the United States on October 20th, 1918 


In accepting the proposal for an exacuation of the occupied 
territories the German Government has started from the assump- 
tion that the procedure of this evacuation and of the conditions 
of an armistice should be left to the judgment of the military 
advisers and that the actual standard of power on both sides 
in the field has to form the basis for arrangements safeguarding 
and guaranteeing this standard. The German Government sug- 
gests to the President to bring about an opportunity for fixing 
the details. It trusts that the President of the United States will 
approve of no demand which would be irreconciiable with the 
honor of the German people and with opening a way to a peace 
of justice. 

As the fundamental conditions for peace, the President charac- 
terizes the destruction of every arbitrary power that can separ- 
ately, secretly and of its own single choice disturb the peace of 
the world. To this the German Government replies: Hitherto 
the representation of the people in the German Empire has not 
been endowed with an influence on the formation of the Govern- 
ment. The Constitution did not provide for a concurrene of the 
representation of the people in decision on peace and war. These 
conditions have just now undergone a fundamental change. The 
new Government has been formed in complete accord with the 
wishes of the representation of the people, based on equal, 
universal, secret, direct franchise. The leaders of the great par- 
ties of the Reichstag are members of this Government. In future 
no Government can take or continue in office without possessing 
the confidence of the majority of the Reichstag. The responsi- 
bility of the Chancellor of the Empire to the representation of 
the people is being legally developed and safeguarded. The first 
act of the new Bovernment has been to lay before the Reichs- 
tag a bill to alter the Constitution of the Empire so that the 
consent of the representatives of the people is required for deci- 
sions on war and peace. The permanence of the new system is, 
however, guaranteed not only by constitutional safegards, but 
also by the unshakable determination of the German people, 
whose vast majority stands behind these reforms and demands 
their energetic continuance. 
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The question of the President, with whom he and the Govern- 
ments associated against Germany are dealing, is therefore ans- 
wered in a clear and unequivocal manner by the statement that 
the offer of peace and an armistice has come from a Government 
which, free from arbitrary and irresponsible influence, is sup- 
ported by the approval of the overwhelming majority of the Ger- 
man people. 

(Signed) Solf, State Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 


After this German reply, the United States Government 
felt compelled to submit the above exchange of notes to its 
Allies and to begin peace mediation as such. This was done 
simultaneously with the Note of October 23rd. 


Note from the United States to Germany on October 23rd, 1918 


Having received the solemn and explicit assurance of the Ger- 
man Government that it unreservedly accepts the terms of peace 
laid down in his address to the Congress of the United States on 
the eighth of January, 1918, and the principles of settlement 
enunciated in his subsequent addresses, particularly the address 
of the twentyseventh of September, and that it desires to discuss 
the details of their application, and that this wish and purpose 
emanate, not from those who have hitherto dictated German po- 
licy and conducted the present war on Germany’s behalf, but from 
ministers who speak for the majority of the Reichstag and for an 
overwhelming majority of the German people; and having 
received also the explicit promise of the present German Gov- 
ernment that the humane rules of civilized warfare will be 
observed both on land and sea by the German armed forces, the 
President of the United States feels that he can not decline to 
take up with the Governments with which the Government of 
the United States is associated the question of an armistice. 


He deems it his duty to say again, however, that the only 
armistice he would feel justified in submitting for consideration 
would be one which should leave the United States and the 
Powers associated with her in a position to enforce any arrange- 
ments that may be entered into and to make a renewal of hosti- 
lities on the part of Germany impossible. The President has, 
therefore, transmitted his correspondence with the present Ger- 
man authorities to the Governments with which the Government 
of the United States is associated as a belligerent, with the sug- 
gestion that, if those governments are disposed to effect peace 
upon the terms and principles indicated, their military advisers 
and the military advisers of the United States be asked to submit 
to the Governments associated against Germany the necessary 
terms of such an armistice as will fully protect the interests of 
the peoples involved and ensure to the associated Governments 
the unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce the details of 
the peace to which the German Government has agreed, provid- 
ed they deem such an armistice possible from the military point 
of view. Should such terms of armistice be suggested, their 
acceptance by Germany will afford the best concrete evidence 
of her unequivocal acceptance of the terms and principles of 
peace from which the whole action proceeds. 

The President would deem himself lacking in candor did he 
not point out in the frankest possible terms the reason why 
extraordinary safeguards must be demanded. Significant and im- 
portant as the constitutional changes seem to be which are spoken 
of by the German Foreign Secretary in his note of the twentieth 
of October, it does not appear that the principle of a government 
responsible to the German people has yet been fully worked out 
or that any guarantees either exist or are in contemplation that 
the alterations of principle and of practice now partially agreed 
upon will be permanent. 

If it must deal with the military masters and the monarchical 
autocrats of Germany now, or if it is likely to have to deal with 
them later in regard to the international obligations of the Ger- 
man Empire, it must demand, not peace negotiations, but sur- 
render. Nothing can be gained by leaving this essential thing 
unsaid, 

Accept, Sir, the rennewed assurances of my high consideration. 

(Signed) Robert Lansing. 


The German Government replied on October 27th: 
German Note to the United States of October 27th, 1918 


The German Government has taken cognizance of the reply 
of the President of the United States. The President knows the 
far-reaching changes which have taken place and are being 
carried out in the German constitutional structure. The peace 
negotiations are being conducted by a government of the people, 
in whose hands rests, both actually and constitutionally, the 
authority to take decisions. The military powers are also subject 
to this authority. The German Government now awaits the pro- 


posals for an armistice, which is the first step toward a peace of 
justice, as described by the President in his pronouncements. — 
Berlin, October 27th, 1918. 
(Signed) Solf, State Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
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There can be no doubt that the outstanding feature in 
this entire exchange of notes is the fact that in each Ameri- 
can and German note, Wilson’s fourteen points and his 
subsequent statements were stated to be the legal foundation 
and the most important condition for the armistice and the 
peace. By this exchange of notes, Wilson’s fourteen points 
became the legal foundation of future military and diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

Further it should be pointed out here that Germany also 
accepted Wilson’s further condition in order that the result 
should not be a dictate but negotiations, namely to change 
the previous system of government. 


II. Wilson’s Negotiations with the Allied Great Powers 


In this period from) October 5th to 23rd, therefore, nego- 
tiations had been conducted only between the United States 
and the German Reich on the subject of peace and on the 
basis of Wilson’s programme. This was followed by the 
second stage of these negotiations, which culminated in Wil- 
son’s efforts to get the peace which he had agreed upon in 
principle with Germany adopted by the Allies for the pur- 
poses of the final conclusion of peace. These efforts lasted 
eleven days, namely from October 23rd to November 5th. 

The discussions among the Allies proved clearly that they 
were fully aware they were concluding an armistice and a 
peace on the basis of Wilson’s points. 

Since the beginning of the exchange of notes between 
himself and the German Government, President Wilson had 
kept in touch with the Allies and had confidentially inform- 
ed them of the course of events from day to day. On 
October 23rd he informed them officially of the exchange 
of notes and put the following two questions to them: 

1. As regards the peace, are the Associated Governments 
prepared, after the assurances of the Imperial Chancellor, 
to conclude a peace on the basis of the, conditions and prin- 
ciples already known ? 

2. As regards the armistice, are the Associated Govern- 
ments prepared, in case of an affirmative reply to the first 
question, to cause their military advisers and those of the 
United States to “submit conditions which are necessary in 
order to bring about such an armistice which unconditionally 
protects the interests of the peoples concerned and ensures 
unrestricted power to the Associated Governments to secure 
and impose the details of the peace to which the German 
Government has already agreed—always provided that the 
military advisers regard an armistice as possible from the 
military point of view?” 

It was only natural that the Allies should in the first 
place clear up the second question with the military com- 
manders-in-chief. This involved the secondary questions : 

1. Do the military commanders-in-chief regard it as 
advisable from the military point of view to conclude an 
armistice or to continue hostilities ? 

2. If they regard the conclusion of an armistice as pos- 
sible and desirable, what conditions must be laid down in 
order to prevent Germany from resuming the war and to 
enable the Allies to impose peace conditions ? 

The answer to these two questions had to be given by 
the military authorities, and Clemenceau, as president of the 
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Supreme War Council of the Allies, submitted them to 
Marshal Foch for a decision. 


Marshal Foch, as Commander-in-Chief of all the Entente 
armies, accordingly on October 25th, 1918 convened the Ame- 
rican, French, British and Belgian Commanders-in-Chief, 
namely Generals Pershing, Pétain, Sir Douglas Haig and 
Gillain to Senlis. There they discussed (the Belgian General 
could not be present on account of the great distance) whether 
the conclusion of an armistice was desirable and, if so, what 
conditions should be imposed on the Germans. As regards 
the first question there were no differences of opinion; no 
one was in favour of refusing the request. It was only as 
regards the conditions that there were differences of opinion. 
General Haig, who spoke first, was entirely in favour of 
moderate terms; the armies of the allies were at the end 
of their power, but Germany was far from being militarily 
broken. In the last few weeks the German armies had with- 
drawn fighting bravely and in excellent order. If, therefore, 
an armistice was concluded, as was desirable, conditions must 
be proposed that had a prospect of being accepted. He con- 
sidered such conditions to be the evacuation of France, Bel- 
gium and Alsace-Lorraine and the return of the material 
taken from the French and the Belgians at the beginning 
of the war. That would be sufficient to secure the victory. 
More should not be demanded unless one wished to run the 
risk of prolonging this war, which had already been costly 
enough. Pétain, unlike Haig, demanded severe conditions, so 
as to make it impossible for the Germans to resume hostili- 
ties and to enable the Allies to dictate the peace. General 
Haig’s advice did not prevail, Foch and Pershing agreed with 
Pétain’s views and severe terms were agreed upon which 
corresponded approximately to those which were actually 
imposed from the military point of view on November 11th. 


The terms fixed at this meeting were discussed in the 
next few days by the heads of government and the Foreign 
Ministers of the allies in Paris, some additions being made 
and some points being more clearly defined. In this form 
they were submitted on October 31st to the Supreme Council 
which discussed them and the reply to President Wilson in 
a number of meetings. The decisive negotiations took place 
on November ist and 2nd, when agreement was reached 
regarding the final terms of the armistice and the reply to 
Wilson’s questions of October 23rd. On November 4th, 1918 
at Versailles the Supreme War Council, in the presence of 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Orlando, the British, French 
and Italian Prime Ministers, adopted this peace programme 
except for two reservations, and it was transmitted without 
delay in the note of November 5th, 1918 by the American 
State Secretary through the intermediary of the Swiss Mi- 
nister to the German Government. The allies’ reply is 
contained in this note. 

x * x 

It will be seen from the memoirs of Colonel House and of 

other persons how intensively the real political scope of Wil- 


-son’s points was discussed in Paris at this moment shortly 


before the armistice. 

Immediately after his arrival in Paris, Colonel House 
with the help of two assistants prepared in three days a 
commentary on the “ Fourteen Points” and cabled it to the 
President on October 29th for amendment and revision. 
Wilson replied by return that this interpretation of his prin- 
ciples was “ satisfactory’. This document lay on the confer- 


ence table during the decisive discussions. It gave valuable 
indications of the meaning and spirit in which the American 
Government intended and submitted the points of its peace 
programme in these final negotiations, without any direct 
objection being raised by the Entente Powers. But in parti- 
cular the fact that this American interpretation was submitt- 
ed and discussed invalidates the favourite objection that the 
“Fourteen Points”, in view of their abstract vagueness, 
lacked the necessary precision to be really applied as a basis 
for definite peace negotiations. Colonel House therefore, in 
a subsequent letter of January 31st, 1920, defended himself 
against this charge by a historic statement. 

It had been stated, he said, that many of the “ Fourteen 
Points’”’ were so vague and couched in such general terms 
as to be really meaningless, and that the Entente could 
therefore rightly refuse to interpret them as they were meant. 
This was not true, for every point had been discussed before 
the conclusion of the armistice, and the explanations filled 
many typewritten pages. They were cabled in advance to 
the President for his agreement. Clemenceau, Orlando, Lloyd 
George and the others could not say they did not understand 
what they meant. These explanations lay on the table day 
after day in Paris when we ‘discussed the armistice. They 
had often asked the meaning of one point or another and he 
had then read the approved explanation. 

The Allies, under the entire weight of the responsability 
imposed on them for the decision to accept or reject an 
armistice, had accepted Wilson’s programme with two restric- 
tions. Undoubtedly Colonel House’s fairly transparent threat 
of a “separate peace” in case Wilson’s programme was 
rejected made the strongest possible impression on the heads 
of the allied Governments. But even the purely military 
position did not appear to the statesmen and, as already 
mentioned, to the leading generals of the Allies as quite rosy 
and certain. It was no doubt clear to them that the resi- 
stance of the enemy was broken. But there was no certainty 
as to how long the retreat might continue until German 
territory was reached and unconditional capitulation could be 
imposed. German troops still stood deep in enemy territory, 
those troops which had for four years held their own against 
ten times their numbers. There was also the uncertain 
factor of the fighting strength of the allied troops, as to 
which the views were not unanimous. Moreover, did not 
Bolshevism also threaten the Allies? This danger was also 
a serious reason for concluding the armistice. 

For all these reasons, on which discussions and confer- 
ences took place for four weeks within the Entente, the note 
of November 5th was regarded on both sides as the most 
important document and as a preliminary agreement of a 
future peace treaty. 


The Preliminary Peace Treaty of November 5th, 1918 
Note from the United States to Germany 


In my note of October 23rd, 1918, I advised you that the Pre- 
sident had transmitted his correspondence with the German 
authorities to the Governments with which the Government of 
the United States is associated as a belligerent, with the 
suggestion that, if those Governments were disposed to effect 
peace upon the terms and principles indicated, their military 
advisers and the military advisers of the United States be asked 
to submit to the Governments associated against Germany the 
necessary terms of such an armistice as would fully protect the 
interests of the peoples involved and ensure to the associated 
Governments the unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce 
the details of the peace to which the German Government had 
agreed, provided they deemed such an armistice possible from 
the military point of view. 
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The President is now in receipt of a memorandum of observa- 
tions by the Allied Governments on this correspondence, which 
is as follows: 

“The Allied Governments have given careful consideration to 
the correspondence which has passed between the President of 
the United States and the German Government. Subject to the 
qualifications which follow they declare their willingness to make 
peace with the Government of Germany on the terms of peace 
laid down in the President’s address to Congress of January 8th, 
1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his subse- 
quent addresses. They must point out, however, that clause two 
relating to what is usually described as the freedom of the seas, 
is open to various interpretations, some of which they could not 
accept. They must, therefore, reserve to themselves complete 
freedom on this subject when they enter the peace conference. 

Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his address 
to Congress of January 8th, 1918, the President declared that 
invaded territories must be restored as well as evacuated and 
freed, the Allied Governments feel that no doubt ought to be 
allowed to exist as to what this provision implies. By it they 
understand that compensation will be made by Germany for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and their 
property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea and from 
the air.” 

I am instructed by the President to say that he is in agree- 
ment with the interpretation set forth in the last paragraph of 
the memorandum above quoted. I am further instructed by the 
President to request you to notify the German Government that 
Marshal Foch has been authorized by the Government of the 
United States and the Allied Governments to receive properly 
accredited representives of the German Government, and to com- 
municate to them the terms of an armistice. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest 
deration. 


consi- 


(Signed) Robert Lansing. 


According to this note the Allied Governments agreed 
entirely with the United States in adopting Wilson’s peace 
terms which had been already accepted by Germany. This is 
moreover confirmed by the two reservations regarding the 
principles of the freedom of the seas and the evacuation and 
restoration of the occupied territories. For if these Govern- 
ments had not felt themselves bound, by accepting the peace 
conditions, to observe them strictly, why did they make 
reservations in advance on two of the fourteen points? If 


these and the other points were merely a basis, which implied 


no obligations or which could be debated at discretion, it 
would have been possible to wait until the negotiations were 
entered into round a table in order to state that one point 


or another could not be accepted. The Allies took their stand 
on Wilson’s programme in clear words and in solemn form 
and even before the armistice entered into a binding agree- 


ment with the German Government which unequivocally laid 


down the foundations of the future peace to such an extent 
that the impending negotiations could only relate to the 
“practical details of their application”. The objection that 
the note of November 5th did not constitute a treaty under 
international law is thus disposed of once for all. By means 
of this note Wilson’s peace programme was removed from 
the sphere of idealistic desire and became a part of an agree- 
ment which, in the view of a large number of British and 
American politicians, jurists and other experts, bore an 
unusually solemn and binding imprint and was to provide, 
both morally and legally, the basis of the armistice and of 
the peace treaty. It was lastly also a proof that the surren- 
der of Germany was not unconditional either in the moral 
or legal sense. 


That the peace was to be concluded, not as a dictated 
but as a negotiated peace, was also confirmed by the 


- authors of the Versailles Dictate themselves 


inthe reply of June 16th, 1919 tothe German 
delegation, in which Clemenceau wrote: “The Allied 


and Associated Powers entirely agree with the German Dele- 
gation that “the basis of the negotiations for the Peace 


Treaty’ (La base des négociations du Traité de Paix) is 
contained in the exchange of notes which immediately pre- 


ceded the signature of the armistice of November 11th, 1918.” 
In view of the terms imposed on Germany this was the 


greatest cynicism with which a breach of faith and right was 
ever justified. 


President Wilson's Peace Programme 


1. The 14 Points of the Address to Congress 
of January 8th, 1918 
Address to Congress on January 8th, 1918 

We entered this war because violations of right had occurred 
which touched us to the quick and made the life of our own people 
impossible unless they were corrected and the world secured once 
for all against their recurrence. What we demand in this war, 
therefore is nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world be 
made fit and safe to live in; and particularly that it be made safe 
for every peace-loving nation which, like our own, wishes to live 
its own life, determine its own institutions, be assured of justice 
and fair dealing by the other peoples of the world as against force 
and selfish aggression. All the peoples of the world are in effect 
partners in this interest and for our own part we see very clearly 
that unless justice be done to others it will not be done to us. 
The program of the world’s peace, therefore, is our program; and 
that program, the only possible program, as we see it, is this: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understandings of any 
kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the 
public view. 

Il. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside terri- 
torial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may 
be closed in whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants. 


III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among 


all the nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves 


for its maintenance. 


IlV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national arme- 
ments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety. 


V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment 
of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the 
principle that in determining all such questions of sovereignty the 
interest of the populations concerned must have equal weight with 
the equitable claims of the government whose title is to be 
determined. 


VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a 
settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the 
best and freest cooperation of the other nations of the world in 
obtaining for her an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity 
for the independent determination of her own political develop- 
ment and national policy and assure her of a sincere welcome into 
the society of free nations under institutions of her own choosing; 


and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that 


she may need and may herself desire. The treatment accorded 
Russia by her sister nations in the months to come will be the 


acid test of their good will, of their comprehension of her needs 
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as distinguished from their own interests, and of their intelli- 
gent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated 
and restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which 
she enjoys in common with all other free nations. No other single 
act will serve as this will serve to restore confidence among the 
nations in the laws which they have themselves set and determined 
for the government of their relations with one another. Without 
this healing act the whole structure and validity of international 
law is forever impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded 
portions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 
1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the 
peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should be righted, in 
order that peace may once more be made secure in the interest 
of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the 
nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be 
accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous development. 

XI. Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; 
occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free and secure 
access to the sea; and the relations of the several Balkan States 
to one another determined by friendly counsel along historically 
established lines of allegiance and nationality; and international 
guarantees of the political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity of the several Balkan States should be entered 
into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire 
should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities 
which are now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted 
security of life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development, and the Dardanelles should’ be 
permanently opened.as a free passage to the ships and commerce 
of all nations under international guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish State should be erected which 
should include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations, which should be assured a free and secure access 
to the sea, and whose political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity should be guaranteed by internationai 
covenant, 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees 
of political independence and territorial integrity to great and 
small States alike. 

In regard to these essential rectifications of wrong and 
assertions of right we feel ourselves to be intimate partners of 
all the governments and peoples associated together against the 
Imperialists. 

We have no jealousy of German greatness, and there is 
nothing in this program that impairs it. We grudge her no 
achievement or distinction of learning or of pacific enterprise 
such as have made her record very bright and very enviable. 
We do not wish to injure her or to block in any way her 
legitimate influence or power. We do not wish to fight her 
either with arms or with hostile arrangements of trade if she 
is willing to associate herself with us and the other peuce- 
loving nations of the world in covenants of justice and law and 
fair dealing. We wish her only to accept a place of equality 
among the peoples of the world—the new world in which we 
now live—instead of a place of mastery. 


2. The 4 Points of the Address to Congress 
of February 11th, 1918 
The peace of the world depends upon the just settlement of 
each of the several problems to which I adverted in my recent 
address to the Congress. 
There shall be no annexations, no contributions, no punitive 
damages. Peoples are not to be handed about from one 
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sovereignty to another by an international conference or an 
understanding between rivals and antagonists. National aspira- 
tions must be respected; peoples may now be dominated and 
governed only by their own consent. ‘ Self-determination” is not 
a mere phrase. It is an imperative principle of action, which 
statesmen will henceforth ignore at their peril. We can not have 
general peace for the asking, or by the mere arrangements of a 
peace conference. It can not be pieced together out of individual 
understandings between powerful States. All the parties to this 
war must join in the settlement of every issue anywhere involved 
in it; because what we are seeking is a peace that we can all 
unite to guarantee and maintain and every item of it must be 
submitted to the common judgment whether it be right and fair, 
an act of justice, rather than a bargain between sovereigns. 

After all, the test of whether it is possible for either govern- 
ment to go any further in this comparison of views is simple and 
obvious. The principles to be applied are these: 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be kased 
upon the essential justice of that particular case and upon such 
adjustments as are most likely to bring a peace that will be 
permanent; 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels 
and pawns in a game, even the great game, now forever 
discredited, of the balance of power; but that 

Third, every territorial settlement involved in this war must 
be made in the interest and for the benefit of the populations 
concerned, and not as a part of any mere adjustment or com- 
promise of claims amongst rival States; and 

Fourth, that all well defined national aspirations shall he 
accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without 
introducing new or perpetuating old elements of discord and 
antagonism that would be likely in time to break the peace of 
Europe and consequently of the world. 

We have ourselves proposed no injustice. We are ready, when- 
ever the final reckoning is made, to be just to the German people, 
deal fairly with the German power, as with all others. To pro- 
pose anything but justice, even-handed and dispassionate justice, 
to’ Germany at any time, whatever the outcome of the war, 
would be to renouncce and dishonor our own cause. 

A general peace erected upon such foundations can be discussed. 
Until such a peace can be secured we have no choice but to go on. 


3. The 4 Points in the Speech at Mount Vernon 
on July 4th, 1918 

The Past and the Present are in deadly grapple and the 
peoples of the world are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must be final. 
There can be no compromise. No halfway decision would be 
tolerable. No halfway decision is conceivable. These are the ends 
for which the associated peoples of the world are fighting and 
which must be conceded them before there be peace: 

I, The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that 
can separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace 
of the world ; or, if it can not be presently destroyed, at the least 
its reduction to virtual impotence. 

II. The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of 
sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political relationship, 
upon the basis of the free acceptance of that settlement by the 
people immediately concerned, and not upon the basis of the 
material interest or advantage of any other nation or people 
which may desire a different settlement for the sake of its own! 
exterior influence or mastery. 

III. The consent of all nations to be governed in their conduct 
towards each other by the same principles of honor and of respect 
for the common law of civilized society that govern the individual 
citizens of all modern States in their relations with one another ; 
to the end that all promises and covenants may be sacredly 
observed, no private plots or conspiracies hatched, no selfish 
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injuries wrought with impunity, and a mutual trust established 
upon the handsome foundation of a mutual respect for right. 


IV. The establishment of an organization of peace which shall . 


make it certain that the combined power of free nations will 
check every invasion of right and serve to make peace and 
justice the more secure by affording a definite tribunal of opinion 
to which all must submit and by which every international 
readjustment that can not be amicably agreed upon by the peoples 
directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into a single sentence. What 
we seek is the reign of law upon the consent of the governed 
and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind. 


4, The 5 Points of the Speech in New York 
on September 27th, 1918 

It is of capital importance that we should also be explicitly 
agreed that no peace shall be obtained by any kind of compromise 
or abatement of the principles we have avowed as the principles 
for which we are fighting. There should exist no doubt about 
that. JI am, therefore, going to take the liberty of speaking with 
the utmost frankness about the practical implications that are 
involved in it. 


If it be in deed and in truth the common object of the Govern- 
ments associated against Germany and of the nations whom they 
govern, as I believe it to be, to achieve by the coming settlements 
a secure and lasting peace, it will be necessary that all who sit 
down at the peace table shall come ready and willing to pay the 
price, the only price, that will procure it; and ready and willing, 
also, to create in some virile fashion the only instrumentality by 
which can be made certain that the agreements of the peace will 
be honored and fulfilled. 


That price is impartial justice in every item of the settlement, 
no matter whose interest is crossed; and not only impartial 
justice but also the satisfaction of the several peoples whose 
fortunes are dealt with. That indispensable instrumentality is a 
Leage of Nations formed under covenants that will not be effica- 
cious without such an instrumentality which ensures the peace of 
the world. For Germany will have to redeem her character, not 
by what happens at the peace table but by what follows. 

And, as I see it, the constitution of that League of Nations and 
the clear definition of its objects must be a part, is in a sense 
the most essential part, of the peace settlement itself. It can 
not be formed now. If formed now, it would be merely a new 
alliance confined to the nations associated against a common 
enemy. It is not likely that it could be formed after the settle- 
ment. It is necessary to guarantee the peace; and the peace can 


not be guaranteed as an afterthought. The reason, to speak in 
plain terms again, why it must be guaranteed is that there will 
be parties to the peace whose promises have proved untrust- 
worthy, and means must be found in connection with the peace 
settlement itself to remove that source of insecurity. 

But these general terms do not disclose the whole matter. 
Some details are needed to make them sound less like a thesis 
and more like a practical program. These, then, are some of the 
particulars, and I state them with the greater confidence because 
I can state them authoritatively as representing this Government’s 
interpretation of its own duty with regard to peace: 

First, the impartial justice meted out must involve no discri- 
mination between those to whom we wish to be just and those 
to whom we do not wish to be just. It must be a justice that 
plays no favorites and knows no standard but the equal rights 
of the several peoples concerned ; 

Second, no special or separate interest of any single nation or 
any group of nations can be made the basis of any part of the 
settlement which is not consistent with the common interest of 
all; 

Third, there can be no leagues or alliances or special covenants 
and understandings within the general and common family of 
the League of Nations ; 

Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no special, selfish 
economic combinations within the League and no employment of 
any form of economic boycott or exclusion except as the power 
of economic penalty by exclusion from the markets of the world 
may be vested in the League of Nations itself as a means of 
discipline and control ; 

Fifth, all international agreements and treaties of every kind 
must be made known in their entirety to the rest of the world. 

Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities have 
been the prolific source in the modern world of the plans and 
passions that produce war. It would be an insincere as well as 
insecure peace that did not exclude them in definite and binding 
terms. 


I have made this analysis of the international situation which 


the war has created, not, of course, because I doubted whether 
the leaders of the great nations and peoples with whom we are 
associated were of the same mind and entertained a like purpose, 
but because the air every now and again gets darkened by mists 
and groundless doubtings and mischievous perversions of counsel 
and it is necessary once and again to sweep all the irresponsible 
talk about peace intrigues and weakening morale and doubtful 
purpose on the part of those in authority utterly, and if need be 
unceremoniously, aside and say things in the plainest words tnat 
can be found, even when it is only to say over again what has 
been said before, quite as plainly if in less unvarnished terms. 


The Reaction to Wilson's Programme among the Belligerent Powers 


What was the reaction among the belligerent Powers to 
this programme of Wilson’s ? 

In the allied camp the main importance in this respect 
attaches to England whose war aims, as was constantly point- 
ed out in London, were not directed towards any territorial 
or other gains but only towards the restoration of law and 
order and the relations between the nations and and the ful- 
filment of the justified claims of her allies. It depended to a 
decisive extent on the attitude and influence of England— 
naturally apart from the attitude of Wilson—as to how far 
these claims by France and Italy could count on fulfilment 
and how far, therefore, the peace of right and justice, the 
peace without annexations and contributions, without victors 
and vanquished, could be brought about. 

A few day before President Wilson’s first programme 
speech, i.e. on January 5th, 1918, the British Prime 


Minister Lloyd George in his great speech in 
the House of Commons outlined England’s 
war aimsasfollows: 


We are not fighting a war of agression against the German 
people. The destruction or disruption of Germany or the German 
people has never been a war aim with us from the first day 
of this war to this date. The government have never aimed at 
the break-up of the German peoples or the disintegration of 
their State or country. Germany has occupied a great position 
in the world. It is not our wish or intention to question or 
destroy that position for the future, but rather to turn her aside 
from hopes and schemes of military domination and to see her 
devote all strength to the great beneficent tasks of the world. 
Nor are we fighting to destroy Austria-Hungary or to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace. 

Though we agree with President Wilson that the break-up of 
Austria-Hungary is no part of our war aims, we feel that unless 
genuine self-government on true democratic principles is granted 
to those Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have long desired 
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it, it is impossible to hope for the removal of those causes of 
unrest in that part of Europe which have so long threatened its 
general peace. 

With regard to the German colonies, I have repeatedly 
declared that they are held at the disposal of a conference whose 
decisions must have primary regard to the wishes and interests 
of the native inhabitants of such colonies. 

If, then, if we are asked what we are fighting for, we reply, 
as we have often replied—we are fighting for a just and a 
lasting peace—and we believe that before permanent peace can 
be hoped for, three conditions must be fulfilled : 

First—the sanctity of treaties must be establised; secondly, a 
territorial settlement must be secured based on the right of self- 
determination or the consent of the governed; and, lastly, we 
must work by the creation of some international organization to 
limit the burden of armaments and diminish the probability of 
war. 

On these conditions the British Empire would welcome peace; 
to secure those conditions its peoples are prepared to make even 
greater sacrifies that those they have yet endured. 


After Loyd George had on January 18th in the House of 
Commons stressed the similarity of Wilson’s programme with 
the British view of peace and regretted that the Central 
Powers had not expressea their views, both the Imperial 
Chancellor Count Hertling and the Austrian Foreign Minister 
Count Czernin on January 24th expressed the views of the 
two Governments in an entirely conciliatory though naturally 
cautious and reserved form. 


Speech by the Imperial Chancellor Count von Hertling in the 
Main Committee of the Reichstag on January 24th, 1918 


As you all know, the Russian Delegation, at the end of 
December, made the proposal to send an invitation to all the 
participators in the war asking them to take part in the negotia- 
tions. As a basis for this the Russian Delegation submitted 
certain proposals of a very general character. We, at the time, 
agreed to the proposal for inviting participators in the war to 
the negotiations, with the conditions, however, that this invita- 
tion should be limited to a clearly defined period. On January 4, 
at 10 o’clock in the evening, this period expired. No answer had 
been received. The result is that we are bound no longer in 
any way so far as the Entente is concerned, that we have a 
clear road in front of us for separate negotiations with Russia 
and also that, obviously, we are no longer bound in any way, 
as far as the Entente is concerned, to the proposals for a general 
peace which have been submitted by the Russian Delegation. 

Instead of the then anticipated reply, which failed 10. come, 
two announcements have, as we all know, been made in the 
meantime by enemy statesmen—the speech by the English 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd-George, of January 5 and the message of 
President Wilson three days later. I freely admit that Mr. Lloyd- 
George has changed his tone. He no longer uses abuse, and thus 
appears to wish to establish again his claim to negotiating abilities, 
of which I had previously despaired. All the same, I can not go 
as far as the many opinions from neutral countries which claim to 
read in the speech of Mr. Lloyd-George a sincere desire for peace, 
and even a friendly spirit. It is true that he declares that he 
does not wish to destroy Germany, and that he has never wanted 
to destroy her. He even finds expressions of respect for our 


hi economic, political, and cultural position, but amongst them there 


is no lack of other utterances, and between the lines there is 
always present that it is his duty to sit in judgment on guilty 
Germany for all sorts of crimes. 

This is a spirit, gentlemen, with which, naturally, we can have 
nothing to do, and in which as yet we can observe no trace of 
a sincere desire for peace. We are supposed to be culprits over 
whom the Entente is now sitting in judgment. That forces me 
to pass in review the conditions and incidents which preceded the 
war, even at the risk of once again repeating what has long since 
been known. The establishment of the German Empire in the 
year 1871 put an end to the old state of dismemberment; by 
uniting its peoples; the German Empire, in short, attained that 
position which corresponded with its economic and cultural 
achievements, and the claims founded thereon. Prince Bismarck 
crowned his life’s work by the alliance with Austria. It was a 
purely defensive alliance, and was ‘from the very first day 
regarded and desired as such by the high contracting parties. In 
the course of decades never has the slightest thought of its misuse 
for aggressive purposes cropped up. The defensive alliance 
between Germany and the closely allied Danube Monarchy, united 
with us by the traditions of centuries and common interests, 
should especially serve to maintain peace. 


But Prince Bismarck was often reproached with being haunted 
by the nightmare of coalitions, and the events of the times that 
followed have shown that it was not a mere terrifying phantom. 
The danger of enemy coalitions which threatened the allied 
Central Powers often made an appearance. The dread of coali- 
tions became a reality, owing to the hemming-in policy of King 
Edward. The German Empire, struggling upwards and increasing 
in strength, stood in the way of English Imperialism. This British 
Imperialism only too readily found support in the French longing 
for revenge and in the Russian struggle for expansion. And so 
plans were prepared for the future development which were 
dangerous to us. 


Germany has always been faced with the danger of war on 
two fronts owing to her geographical position. It now became 
more and more visible. An alliance was concluded between 
Russia and France, whose inhabitants were more than double 
those of the German Empire and Austria-Hungary. France— 
Republican France—lent to Czaristic Russia milliards for the 
construction of strategic railways in the Kingdom of Poland, 


I can not at any rate discover that the words which I spoke 
here on two occasions were received in hostile countries objectiv- 
ely. and without prejudice. Moreover discussion in an intimate 
gathering alone could lead to understanding on many individual 
questions which can really be settled only by compromise. 

It has been repeatedly said that we do not contemplate retain- 
ing Belgium, but that we must be safeguarded from the danger 
of that country, with which we desire after the war to live in 
peace and friendship, becoming the object or the jumping-off 
ground of enemy machinations. If, therefore, a proposal came 
from the opposing side, for example from the Government in 
Le Havre, we should not adopt an antagonistic attitude, even 
though the discussion at first might only be unbinding. 

Meanwhile it does not appear as if Mr. Runciman’s suggestion 
has a jchance of assuming tangible shape, and I must adhere to 
the existing methods of dialogue across the Channel and the 
ocean. 

Adopting this method, I readily admit that President Wilson’s 
message of February 11 represents, perhaps, a small step toward 
a mutual rapprochement. I, therefore, pass over the preliminary 
and excessively long declarations in order to address myself 
immediately to the principles, which, in President Wilson’s 
opinion, must be applied in a mutual exchange of views. 

The first clause says that each part of the final settlement 
must be based upon the essential justice of that particular case 
and ‘upon such adjustments as are most likely to bring a peace 
that will be permanent. 

Who would contradict this? The phrase, coined by the great 
father of the Church, Augustine, 1500 years ago—‘ justitia funda- 
mentum regnorum”—is still valid today. Certain it is that only 
peace based -in all its parts on the principles of justice has a 
prospect of endurance. 

The second clause expresses the desire that peoples and 
provinces shall not be bartered about from sovereignty to sover- 
eignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in a game, even 
the great game, now forever discredited, of the balance of 
power. 

This clause, too, can be unconditionally assented to. Indeed 
one wonders that the President of the United States considered it 
necessary to emphasize it anew. 

Then finally at the close of the second clause the game of the 
balance of power is declared to be forever discredited. We, too, 
can only gladly applaud. As is well known, it was England 
which invented the principle of the maintenance of the balance 
of power in order especially to apply it when one of the States 
on the European Continent threatened to become too powerful 
for her. It was only another expression for England’s domination. 

The third clause, according to which every territorial settle- 
ment involved in this war must be made in the interest and for 
the benefit of the populations concerned, and not as a part of 
any mere adjustment or compromise of claims among rival States, 
is only the application of the foregoing in a definite direction, or 
a deduction from it, and is therefore included in the assent given 
to that clause. 

Now in the fourth clause he demands that all well-defined 
national aspirations shall be accorded the utmost satisfaction that 
can be accorded them without introducing new or perpetuating 
old elements of discord and antagonism that would be likely in 
time to break the peace of Europe, and consequently of the world. 
Here, also, I can give assent in principle, and I believe, there- 
fore, with President Wilson, that a general peace on such a basis 
which were to facilitate an advance against us. The French 
Republic called up its last man for three years military service. 
Thus France, together with Russia, created for herself an armed 
force up to the limits of her capacity. Both pursued aims which 
our enemies now characterize as imperialistic. It would have 
been neglect of duty if Germany had merely looked on quietly 
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and also if we had not attempted to create for ourselves an 
armament with the object of protecting ourselves against future 
enemies. 

I may perhaps remind you of the fact that I myself, as a 
member of the Reichstag, have often spoken about these things, 
and that on the occasion of new army budgets I have always 
pointed out that the German nation, in agreeing to these arma- 
ments, merely wished to pursue a policy of peace, and that these 
armaments were forced upon us for defence against the danger 
threatening us from our enemies. It does not seem that these 
words were in any way heeded by foreign countries. 

And now. as to Alsace-Lorraine—which is once again referred 
to by Mr. Lloyd-George. Once again he speaks of the injustice 
which Germany committed against France in the year 1871. 
Alsace-Lorraine—I do not say this to you, you do not need this 
information, but abroad there still seems to be ignorance about 
these things—Alsace-Lorraine, as is known, includes for the 
greater part purely German territory, which was detached from 
the German Empire by centuries of continuous violation and 
breaches of right, until finally in 1789, the French Revolution 
swallowed up what was left. At that time they became French 
provinces. When, therefore, in the war of 1870, we demanded 
back the regions which had been wantonly wrested from us, that 
was not conquest of foreign territory, but was in reality what 
today is called disannexation, and this disannexation was expressly 
recognized by the French National Assembly and the Constitu- 
tional representatives of the French nation at that time, March 2 
1871; and in England people at that time spoke very differently 
from what they to today. 

And now, gentlemen, I come to President Wilson. There are 
no less than fourteen points in which he formulates his peace 
program, and I beg you to have patience if I bring forward these 
fourteen points for discussion, as briefly as possible. 


I. No Secret International Agreements 

History records that we were the first to be able to declare 
ourselves in agreement with the most extensive publicity of diplo- 
matic agreements. We are in a position to consent readily to this 
proposal, and to declare the publication of negotiations as a 
general political principle. 

II. The Freedom of the Seas 

Complete freedom of navigation on the seas in war and peace 
is also put forward by Germany as one of the first and most 
important demands for the future. Here, therefore, there is no 
difference of opinion whatever. It would, however, be important 
in a high degree for the future freedom of the seas if claims to 
strongly fortified naval bases on important international shipping 
routes, such as England maintains at Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Hong 
Kong or the Falkland Islands, and at many other points, were 
renounced. 
Ill. The Abandonment of all Economic Restrictions which Hinder 

Commerce in an Unnecessary Manner 

With this we wholly agree. We also condemn an economic war 
which would inevitably bring with it causes for future wariike 
complications. 

IV. The Limitation of Armaments 

As has already been declared by us on previous occasions, the 
subject of the limitation of armaments is a matter quite suitable 
for discussion. The financial situation of all the European States 
after the war should further its satisfactory solution in a most 
effective manner. 

It will be seen that as to the first four points of the program 
agreement could be reached without difficulty. 

V. The Amicable Arrangement of all Colonial Claims 

The practical carrying out of the principle laid down by Mr. 
Wilson will, in this world of realities, meet with some difficulties. 
In any case I believe that, for the time being, it may be left to 
the greatest colonial Empire—England—to determine as to how 
she will come to terms with her ally regarding this proposal. We 
shall have to talk about this point of the program at the time of 
the reconstruction of the colonial possessions of the world, which 
has also been demanded unconditionally by us. 

VI. The Evacuation of Russian Territory 

The Entente States having refused to join in the negotiations 
within the period agreed upon by Russia and the four allied 
Powers, I must decline, in the name of the latter, any subsequent 
interference. The question here involved is one which alone con- 
cerns Russia and the four allied Powers. I cherish the hope that, 
under the conditions of the recognition of the right of self-deter- 
mination for the nations within the western boundaries of the 
former Russian Empire, it will be possible to be on good relations 
with these nations, as well as with the rest of Russia, for whom 
we urgently wish a return of guarantees which will secure a 
peaceful order of things and the welfare of the country. 

VII. The Belgian Question 

As far as the Belgian question is concerned it has been declared 

repeatedly by my predecessors in office that at no time during 


the war has the forcible annexation of Belgium by the German 
Empire formed a point in the program of German politics. The 


Belgian question belongs to a complicity of questions, the details 


of which will have to be regulated during the peace negotiations. 
As long as our enemies do not unreservedly adopt the attitude that 
the integrity of the territory of our allies offers the only possible 
foundation for peace negotiations, I must adhere to the standpoint 
which, up to the present, has always been taken, and must decline 
any discussion of the Belgian question until the general discussion 
takes place. 
VIII. The Liberation of French Territory 

The occupied parts of France are a valuable pawn in our hands. 
Here also forcible annexation forms no part of the official German 
policy. The conditions and mode of the evacuation, which must 
take into consideration the vital interests of Germany, must be 
agreed upon between Germany and France. I can only once again 
expressly emphasize that there can never be any question of the 
separation of the Imperial Provinces, We will never permit our- 
selves to be robbed of Alsace-Lorraine by our enemies under the 
pretext of any fine phrases—of Alsace-Lorraine which, in the 
meantime, has become more and more closely and internally allied 
with German life, which is developing more and more econo- 
mically in a highly satisfactory manner, and where more than 
eighty-seven per cent of the people speak the German mother 
tongue, 
IX, X, and XI. The Italian Frontiers, the Question of Nationality 

in the Danube Monarchy, and the Balkan States 

As regards the questions dealt with by President Wilson under 
these clauses, they embrace questions of paramount importance to 
the political interests of our ally. Austria-Hungary. Where Ger- 
man interests are concerned we will guard them to the utmost, 


but the reply to President Wilson’s proposals in connection with: 


these points I would prefer to leave in the first instance to the 
Foreign Minister of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. A close 
connection with the allied Danube Monarchy is a vital point of 
our policy today and must. be a guiding line for the future. The 


faithful comradeship in arms which proved itself so brilliantly. 
during the war must. continue to have its effect also in peace, and 


we on our part will bring everything to bear in order to bring 


about for Austria-Hungary a peace which takes into account her ~ 


justified claims. 
XII. Turkey 
Also.in connection with the point which concerns our briive 
and powerful ally Turkey, I would like in no way to forestall the 
attitude of Turkish statesmen. The integrity of Turkey and the 
security of her capital which is closely connected with the ques- 


tions of the Straits, are important and vital interests also of the 


German Empire. Our ally can, in this respect, always rely on our 
most explicit assistance. 
XIII. Poland 

It was not the Entente—who found nothing but meaningless 
words for Poland and before the war never mediated on her behalf 
with Russia—but the German Empire and Austria-Hungary who 
freed Poland from the Czaristic régime which was opressing her 
national individuality. Therefore, it must be left to Germany and 
Austria-Hungary and Poland to come to an agreement about the 
future organization of that country. We are, as has been proved 
by the negotiations and declarations of the last year, well under 
way. with the task. 

XIV. The League of Nations 

In regard to this point I am sympathetic, as is shown by. my 
previous political activity, towards any thought which for the 
future excludes all possibility and probability of wars and tends 
to promote a peaceful and harmonious cooperation between ihe 
nations. If the conception of the -‘league of nations’? mentioned 


by President Wilson demonstrates under further development and — 
after a trial that it really was conceived in a spirit of complete 


justice to all, and with complete freedom from prejudice, the 


Imperial Government will be gladly prepared—after all the ather © 
questions in suspense have been settled—to investigate the i 


ciples of such a national union. 


Gentlemen, you are conversant with the speeches of Mr. Liowds 
George and the proposals of President Wilson. I must repeat what - 


I said at the beginning. We must now ask ourselves, whether out 
of these speeches and proposals, a really earnest and honest desire 
for peace appears before us. They contain certain principles for 
a general world peace, which we also admit, and could form points 
of departure and aim for negotiations. 
questions are concerned—points which are of decisive importance 
to us and to our allies—there the wish for peace is left perceptible. 


Our enemies do not wish to “destroy” Germany, but they cast — 
furtive and covetous glances towards parts of our lands and those ~ 


of our allies. They speak with respect of Germany’s position, but 
the idea that we are culprits who must do penance and promise 
reformation repeatedly makes itself apparent. This is the usual 
tone of the victor to the vanquished. This also is the tone of a 
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man who points to all our former statements of willingness for 
peace as mere signs of weakness. From this standpoint, from this 
Saget the leaders of the Entente will first have to free them- 
selves. 

The repeatedly expressed willingness for peace and the spirit 


of renonciliation which is revealed by our proposals, must not be 


regarded by the Entente as a license permitting an indefinite 
lengthening of the war. Should our enemies force us to prolong 
the war, they will have to bear the consequences resulting there- 
from. If the leaders of the enemy Powers are really inclined 
towards peace, let them revise their program once again. Or, as 
Mr. Liloyd-George said, introduce another reconsideration. 

If they do that and come forward with fresh proposals, then we 
will examine them carefully because our aim is no other than the 
reestablishment of a lasting general peace. But this lasting 
general peace is not possible so long as the integrity of the Ger- 
man Empire, the security of her vital interests, and the dignity 
of our fatherland are not guaranteed. 


Extract from the Speech by the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, Count Czernin, in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Austrian Delegation at Vienna on January 24th, 1918 


Although I am under no delusion and realize that the fruit of 
peace can not be matured in a few hours I am nevertheless conv- 
inced that it is now maturing and that the question whether or 
not an honorable general peace can be secured is merely a 
question of resistance. President Wilson’s peace offer confirms 
me in this opinion. 

Naturally an offer of this kind can not be regarded as a matter 
acceptable in every detail, for that would obviously render eny 
negotiations superfluous. I think there is no harm in stating that 
I regard the recent proposals of President Wilson as an appre- 
ciable approach to the Austro-Hungarian point of view and that 
to some of them Austria-Hungary could joyfully give her approval, 
but I must first lay down this principle—that, in so far as these 
propositions concern her allies, whether in the case of Germany, 
Bulgaria, or in the case of Turkey—Austria-Hungary, faithful to 
her engagements to fight to the end in defence of her allies, will 
defend the possessions of her war allies as she would her own. 
That is the standpoint of the four allies in regard to which there 
is perfect reciprocity. 

_ If by the suppression of secret diplomacy it is meant that there 
should no longer be any secret treaties I have no objection to 
make to the realization of this idea. 

In his demand for the freedom of the seas the President said 
what is in the hearts of us all. I subscribe absolutely and entirely 
to this wish of America especially because the President adds the 
words “outside territorial waters”. That means then the freedom 
of the open seas, but of course no doing of violence to sovercign 
rights of our loyal Turkish allies. 

Article 3 of President Wilson’s declaration which pronounces 
in a formal manner against a future economic war is so just and 
reasonable and its application has so often been urged by us that 
we have nothing to add to it. 

Article 4 which demands general disarmament expresses in a 
particularly clear and just manner the necessity of bringing the 
rivalry in armaments to the limit already indicated in the Presi- 
dent’s profession of faith and therefore I greet with gratitude any 
voice which makes itself heard in the sense of my previous 
statement. 

We have already shown by acts that we desire to establish good 
neighborly relations with Russia (Article 6). 

On the subject of Italy, Serbia, Montenegro and Roumania 
(Articles 9 and 11) I repeat what I have already said to the Hun- 
garian delegation: ‘I refuse to place a premium on the military 
adventures of our enemies. I refuse to make our enemies, who 
obstinately persist in wishing to wage war until final victory, 
one-sided concessions by which the monarchy would permanently 
suffer and which would give them the infinite advantage of being 
able to drag on the war relatively witr out risk”. 

We are also supporters of the creation of an independent Pclish 
State (Article 13) which should include all the territories the popu- 
lations of which are indisputably Polish. On this point also we 
believe we should quickly come to an understanding with Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Finally in his idea of a league of nations (Article 14) the Presi- 
dent would very probably meet with no opposition in the 
monarchy. 

We are therefore in agreement in the main. Our views are 
identical, not only in the broad principles regarding the new 
organization of the world after the war, but also in several con- 
crete questions, and the differences which still exist do not appear 
to me to be so great that a conversation regarding them would 
not lead to enlightenment and a rapprochement. f 

Let Mr. Wilson employ the great influence which he doubtless 
possesses over all his allies so that they shall for their part state 
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the conditions upon which they are ready to talk. If he does so 
he will have rendered the inestimable service of setting zeneral 
peace negotiations in motion. 


The reply of the Allies to these statements, which 
were not negative but showed certain comprehension and 
readiness for discussion, was short and sharp. 


Official Statement by the Supreme War Council at Versailles 
on February 3rd, 1918 


The Council was unable to find in von Hertling’s and Czernin’s 
recent utterances any real approximation to the moderate condi- 
tions laid down by the Allied Governments. Under the circum- 
stances, the Council decided that the only task before it wals 
the vigorous and effective prosecution of the war until the 
pressure of that effort produced a change of temper in the enemy 
Governments justifying the hope of the conclusion of a peace 
based on the principles of freedom, justice, and respect for inter- 
national law. 

The Council arrived at a complete unanimity of policy on 
measures for the prosecution of the war. 


x * 2 


On February 12th and 13th both Lloyd George and the 
Foreign Secertary, Mr. Balfour, were obliged to reply to 
sharp criticisms in the House of Commons regarding this 
statement and the general policy of the Government which 
tended to prolong the war, and they had nothing to say 
except that the two Central Powers were not prepared to 
accept just and reasonable terms. 

President Wilson made his second Con- 
gress speech on February 11th, to some extent 
as la reply to the statements by Hertling and Czernin. 


The Attitude of Count von Hertling in the Reichstag on 
February 25th 1918 


Mr. Runciman in the House of Commons recently expressed 
the opinion that we would get much nearer peace if, instead of 
this, responsible representatives of the belligerent Powers would 
come together in an intimate meeting for discussion. I can only 
agree with him that that would be the way to remove numerous 
intentional and inintentional misunderstandings and compel our 
enemies to take our words as they are meant, and on their part 
also to show their colors. 

Only one reservation is to be made. These principles must 
not be proposed by the President of the United States alone, but 
they must also be recognized definitely by all States and nations. 
President Wilson, who reproaches the German Chancellor with a 
certain amount of backwardness, seems to me in his flight of 
ideas to have hurried far in advance of existing realities. 

Certainly a League of Nations, erected upon justice and mutual 
unselfish appreciation—a condition of humanity in which war, 
together with all that remains of the earliest barbarism. should 
have completely disappeared and in which there should be no 
bloody sacrifices, no self mutilation of peoples, no destructicn of 
laboriously acquired cultural values—that would be an aim 
devoutly to be desired. 

But that aim has not yet been reached. There does not yet 
exist a court of arbitration set up by all nations for the safe- 
guarding of peace in the name of justice. When President Wilson 
incidentally says that the German Chancellor is speaking to the 
court of the entire world, I must, as things stand today, in the 
name of the German empire and her allies, decline this court as 
prejudiced, joyfully as I would greet it, if an impartial court of 
arbitration existed and gladly as I would cooperate to realize 
such ideals. 

Unfortunately, however, there is no trace of a similar state 
of mind on the part of the leading power in the Entente. Eng- 
land’s war aims, as recently expressed in Lloyd George’s speeches, 
are still thoroughly imperialistic and seek to dominate the world 
according to England’s good pleasure. 

Our war aims from the beginning were the defence of the 
fatherland, the maintenance of our territorial integrity, and the 
freedom of our economic development. 

The guiding principle will be that we must, and desire to, 
convert into friends the States with which on the basis of the 
success of our army we now conclude peace. 

Peace negotiations with Roumania began at Bucharest yester- 
day. It appeared necessary that Secretary von Kuhlmann should 
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be present there during the first days when the foundations were 
laid. Now, however, he will presumably soon go to Brest- 
Litovsk. It is to be remembered regarding negotiations with 
Roumania that we are not taking part in them alone, and are 
under obligation to champion the interests of our allies, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, and to see to it that a com- 
promise is arranged there regarding any divergent desires that 
will possibly give rise to difficulties, although these difficulties 
will be overcome. 

I will say a word regarding Poland, in behalf of whom the 
Entente and President Wilson have recently appeared specially to 
interest themselves, as a well-known country liberated from 
oppressive dependence on Czarist Russia by the united forces of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, for the purpose of establishing 
an independent State, which, in unrestricted development of its 
national culture, shall at the same time become a pillar of peace 
in Europe. 

The constitutional problem—in the narrower sense the question 
what constitution the new State shall receive—could not, as is 
easily understood, be immediately decided, and is still in the 
stage of exhaustive discussions between the three countries 
concerned. A fresh difficulty has been added to the many dif- 
ficulties which have in this connection to be overcome, difficulties 
especially in the economic domain in consequence of the collapse 
of old Russia. This difficulty results from the delimitation of the 
frontier between the new State and the adjacent Russian territory. 

In the regulation of the frontier question only what is indis- 
pensable on military grounds will be demanded on Germany’s 
part. 

The Entente are fighting for the acquisition of portions of 
Austro-Hugarian territory by Italy and for the severance of 
Palestine, Syria and Arabia from the Turkish Empire. England 
hopes by the creation of a dependent protectorate to annex new 
portions of territory to the British Empire and to increase and 
round off the British possessions, especially in Africa. 

In the face of this policy Entente statesmen dare to represent 
Germany as the disturber of peace, who must be confined within 
the narrowest bounds. By a system of calumny and lies they 
endeavor to instigate their own people and neutral countries with 
the specter of the violation of neutrality by Germany. 

Regarding the intrigues recently carried on in Switzerland we 
never thought, nor will we think, of assailing Swiss neutrality. 
We are much indebted to Switzerland. We express gratitude to 
her, Holland, the Scandinavian countries and Spain, which by 
their geographical position are exposed to especial difficulties and 
no less to the extra-European countries which have not entered 
the war, for their manly attitude in that, despite all temptations 
and oppressions, they preserve their neutrality. 

The world is longing for peace, but the Governments of the 
enemy countries are again inflaming the passion for war. There 
are, however, other voices to be heard in England; it is to be 
hoped that these voices will multiply. 

The world yearns for peace and desires nothing more than 
that the sufferings of war under which it groans should come to 
an end. But the Governments of the enemy States contrive ever 
anew to stir up the war fury among their peoples. A continua- 
tion of the war to the utmost was, so far as has transpired, the 
most recent watchword issued by the Conference of Versailles, 
and in the English Premier’s speeches it again finds loud echo. 

Our people will hold out further, but the blood of the fallen, 
the agonies of the mutilated and the distress and sufferings of 
the peoples will fall on the heads of those who insistently refuse 
to listen to the voice of reason and humanity. 


The Reply by the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Balfour. 

What was Balfour’s reply to these statements by 
Hertling? In three great speeches in the House 
of Commons—on February 2th, May 16th and 
June 20th—he endeavoured to confute the Chancellor’s 
arguments and at the same time the attacks which had 
again been made against the Government’s policy. He had 
again to defend himself against the charge that the Govern- 
ment would not recognise the “satisfactory basis of 
negotiations” which found expression in Hertling’s and 
Czernin’s speechees. “A picture is drawn for us of German 
statesmen who offer reasonable peace terms to the British 
statesmen and on the other hand of British statesmen who 
close their ears and insist on carrying on the war”. 

In defence of the negative attitude of the British Govern- 
ment towards the repeatedly expressed readiness for peace 


of Germany and Austria-Hungary, Balfour dealt in the 
first place particularly with three groups of ques- 
tions. The first related to Poland. Would the Central 
Powers really establish Poland within the boundaries of 
the old Kingdom or even merely as an independent State 
in so far as the majority of the population was Polish? 
Balfour did not think so, though he gave no reasons for 
this view. Then came Belgium. Here the British 
Foreign Secretary demanded the confession from Germany : 
“T have sinned and will repent.” He rejected with particular 
violence the German demand that Belgium should in future 
be precluded from becoming a jumping-off ground for enemy 
machinations against Germany. Belgium had never been 
such a territory. Lastly he spoke of Alsace-Lorraine 
and the German refusal to give up this territory. 

He was particularly violent in dealing with Hertling’s 
remarks about the balance of power. Great 
Britain had always fought for this with the sole object of 
preserving Europe from the predominance of an over- 
powerful nation, while on the other hand German militarism 
had aimed at universal extension and predominance. 
Wherever Great Britain had established herself, the 
individual freedom of the peoples, their local and cultural 
interests had never been touched, while Germany had 
always followed a different path, namely to secure such 
predominance with every means. She had therefore planned 
the war a long time ahead and had unchained it at a moment 
which she regarded as propitious. All her affirmations about 
a war in defence of her frontiers and her economic 
independence were merely a pretext. A proof of this desire 
for predominance was the German policy towards Russia 
and her Baltic provinces in the peace of Brest-Litovsk. 
Germany desired not only to be a great and frowing Reich, 
but also to see the rest of the world at her feet. 

These were also the reasons that made it so difficult to 
initiate diplomatic negotiations which must precede a peace, 
which no one desired more earnestly than himself and his 
colleagues in the Government. It would be the greatest 
crime against the peace of the world to begin negotiations 
if these could not be successfully carried through and did 
not attain the objects for which England and America had 
entered the war. No one had a greater desire to end this 
war with ‘an honourable peace than the British Govern- 
ment and if this could be attained by any method whatever, 
such method would naturally be adopted. But this happy 
stage unfortunately not yet been reached. 

In this connection, Balfour described the German-Austrian 
attempts to obtain peace as a «peace offensive” of 
which, in reply to a question, he gave the following defini- 
tion: “The meaning of the expression ‘peace offensive’ is 
that proposals are submitted by one party which does not 
desire peace but merely desires thereby to divide its 
opponents. ”’ 

For the first time the rumours about the secret 
treaties were brought into this debate and described as 
an obstacle to the initiation of negotiations. 

Balfour skated round this ticklish subject in long state- 
ments. Great Britain was only one of the Powers fighting 
against the Central Powers and the great aim of the Allies 
could only be attained by absolute loyalty to each other. 
This was not so simple or so easy as some who opposed an 
alliance appeared to think, even if such alliance were based 
on the most unselfish principles. It was inevitable that a 
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nation did not regard the problems which- it had to face 
with the same eyes as others, and differences of opinion 
must arise from time to time. But these should not be 
blazed abroad, for this might be disastrous for the alliance 
and prevent probems from being solved which could only 
be solved with absolute unamity among the great allies. 


Three questions were finally put to the Govern- 
ment. Had the British Government not closed the door to 
initiating and approaching efforts towards an honourable 
peace? Was the President of the United States informed 
of all the pourparlers and did complete agreement exist 
between the Allies as regards their political objectives and 
the means of carrying them out? Did not some of the 
demands of the Allies go far beyond England’s original war 
aims? 

In reply to the first question, Balfour said the Govern- 
ment had never rejected proposals which offered the 
slightest prospect of the conclusion of peace, which most 
or all desired. But the German Government had never 
seriously made such proposals. He replied to the third 
question in the negative, in so far as it related to the state- 
ment that France had demanded the return of Alsace-Lor- 
raine within the boundaries of 1814 and finally stated in 
reply to all three questions : 


“Tf I understood aright one seems to think that we differ 
from President Wilson upon these points. So far as I know 
there is no difference between the Allies and President Wilson 
upon war aims. I believe that we cherish the same ideals, 
we are fighting for the same purpose on the same field of 
battle, we are making similar sacrifices and we are working 
toward the same end. I can not conceive why the honorable 
gentleman suggests that there should be in the matter of 
war aims the smallest difference between us and our 
American ally. There is no such difference, neither is the 
honorable gentleman right when he supposes that these secret 
treaties are an obstacle to peace. The notion is fantastic. I 
am not going te discuss the secret treaties. I have often 
explained that these treaties were made not by me, not by 
the party to which I belong, not by the present Government. 
They were made in obedience to motives which I believe 
would have moved any Government in power at the time to 
make the same or similar arrangements. Thes treaties were 
entered into by this country with other members of the 
alliance and to these treaties we stand. The national honour 
is bound up with them... It is a profound error to suppose 
that the time will come when the British Government will 
find themselves in this position: the British Government 
saying : “I think you ought to make peace in spite of this 
treaty’ and the other Government saying : “ There is a treaty 
and we mean to hold to every word of it”. I content myself 
with the broad statement that I believe to be true, that these 
treaties whether they are carried ou to the letter or whether 
they are modified in practice are no obstacle to the conclusion 
of a reasonable peace. ” 


At the end of his speech of June 20th there was a further 
reference to the peace offensive. 


“So far as I am able to judge what the Central Powers 
mean to do in the way of peace proposals is not to propose 
reasonable terms to the alliance as a whole, but to select 
some member of the alliance to offer terms which may prove 
extremely tempting to that member of the alliance if it 
considers only its obvious and immediate interests and not 
the alliance at the whole, and in that way do disintegrate 
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the members of the alliance, some of whom would, of course, 
be perfectly helpless, taken in isolation, but would be quite 
strong as long as they are united. I do not blame the Central 
Powers for making such attempt. The people I blame are 
those who fall into the trap and the people I blame most of 
all are those who, like the honorable gentleman opposite, 
appear to think it almost criminal not to fall into the trap.” 


a * » 


In view of these remarks, it is only possible to agree with 
the Imperial Chancellor, von Hertling, when he 
stated on June 25th: “If we stress our readiness for peace, 
this is interpreted as a sign of weakness or of our impending 
collapse, or as a common trap. But if we speak of our 
unshakable determination to defend ourselves in a war so 


criminally imposed upon us, this is the voice of German 
militarism. ” 


But the real answer to Balfour’s statements war given by 
Herr von Kiihlmann in the Reichstag on June 24th 1918. 


Extract from Herr von Kiihimann’s Speech in the Reichstag 
on June 24th, 1918 


If one looks for political motives which might be suitable for 
possibilities of peace, I am bound to say that, in spite of the 
brilliant success of our arms, no will for peace or readiness for 
peace is to be found anywhere in authoritative circles among 
our enemies, Our opponents have nothing to show that can be 
in any way compared with the German peace offer, the resolu- 
tion of this House, or the appreciation of the Papal note. The 
statements by our opponents do not cast a single ray of light 
in the darkness of this warlike drama. A few days ago Mr. Bal- 
four again brought up the old legend that Germany had started 
this war in order to obtain world domination. This legend does 
not become more true by being constantly repeated. I do not 
believe that any responsible person in Germany has ever thought 
for a moment that Germany could ever obtain world domination 
by starting the war in Europe. 

The idea of world domination in Europe as a Utopia. 

Any nation which tried to realise it would bleed to death in 
an unending struggle and would be damaged and severely set 
back in its development. 

This war shows itself more and more clearly to be the work 
of Russia, of the unscrupulous policy of Russia and of the fear 
of revolution among leading circles in Russia. The deeper we 
go into the previous history of the war, the clearer it becomes 
that the Power which planned and brought about the war was 
Russia. There are also sufficient proofs in the published docu- 
ments that the other Powers were at fault, that France acted 
as the worst war agitator, that British policy showed very dark 
sides in this respect and that, in particular, the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude in the days before the outbreak of war was bound 
to strengthen and confirm the Russian desire for war. 

So much as regards guilt for the war. 

I consider it, however, useful and necessary, not only to 
persist in a denial, not only to say that Mr. Balfour’s declaration 
is a chimera if not a calumny, but I consider it necessary to say 
quite simply and in a way easy for all to understand what our 
positive desires are. We wish on earth for the German people, 
and the same applies mutatis mutandis to our allies, to secure_a 
free, strong and independent existence within the boundaries 
drawn for us by history. We desire to have overseas possessions 
corresponding to our greatness, wealth, and proved colonial 
capacity. We wish to have the possibility of freedom for carrying 
our trade on the free seas to all Continents. These are in a few 
brief, general, comprehensible words, quite roughly sketched, the 
aims, the achievement of which is an absolute vital necessity for 
Germany. 

From England the reproach is constantly made that we are 
not prepared on a hint from England to state our attitude 
publicly on the Belgian question. On this point the fundamental 
views of the Imperial Government differ from those ascribed to 
us by English statesmen. We regard Belgium as one of the 
questions in the entire complex. We must, however, decline to 
make, as it were, a prior concession by giving a statement on the 
Belgian question which would bind us without in the least tying 
the enemies. Mr. Balfour, moreover, by way of precaution, has 
added that we must in no way imagine than an agreement on 
the Belgian question exhausts the stock of English or Entente 
wishes. He has prudently abstained from describing those points 
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in which he intends to announce more far reaching claims or 
desires. The supposition is not unjustified by previous experience 
that these words were on the one hand addressed to Paris, and 
that, on the other hand, covetous desires float across the Mediter- 
ranean to Palestine and Mesopotamia, at present occupied by 
British troops. I hear already the justification which will be 
duly given for such desires—namely, that England could not 
possibly make such sacrifices of blood and treasure without 
reserving for herself a modest gain. 

As regards the probable course of events the Chancellor and 
I have previously declared that in the present stage of develop- 
ment far reaching developments on the road to peace are hardly 
any longer to be expected from the public statements which we 
shout to each other from the speaker’s tribune. We can also 
entirely adopt the words spoken on May 16, by Mr. Asquith if we 
substitute ‘Imperial Government” for “British Government.” 
The Imperial Government has not shut the door to a step in the 
direction of an honorable peace. If a proposal is made to us, 
from whatever side it may come, if it is not couched in ambiguous 
terms, but reposes on firm foundation, then I am sure that such 
a proposal to our government will not fall on deaf ears. This 
should be clear. We can for our part make the same declaration, 
aware as we are that it fully and entirely covers our policy. 
Once the moment has come (when it will come I should not care 
to prophesy) that the nations which are at present battling, enter 
upon an exchange of views, a necessary prior condition will 
especially be that there should be a certain degree of mutual 
confidence in each other’s probity and chivalry. 

So long as every overture is regarded by the others as a peace 
offensive, as a trap, as something false for the purpose, and 
sowing dissension between allies, so long as every attempt at 
rapprochement is immediately most violently denounced by the 
enemies of rapprochement in all countries, so long it is impossible 
to see how any exchange of ideas can be started leading to peace. 


On July 4th 1918 President Wilson made his 
third peace speech at Washington’s tomb in Mount 
Vernon. in which he again dealt with the principles of the 
peace to be concluded. 

Mr. Balfour, partly as a reply to this. made his last great 
speech in the House of Commons on August 8th. It is not 
only offensive in tone towards Germany, but partly with- 
draws the veil which had hitherto covered the British war 
aims. 

“The true obstacle to any legitimate peace is what has 
been concisely described as German militarism. German 
militarism is based, not on the ambition of a few soldiers, 
not, indeed, upon a strictly military caste; it is based 
unfortunate’y on the fact that German writers and pro- 
fessors, men of theory and men of action, those engaged in 
historical speculation, are all united in the theory that the 
true policy of any nation which wishes to be great is the 
policy of universal domination. You may call it militarism, 
but it precisely expresses the instrument by which that policy 
is carried out. But the difficulty is that this gross and immoral 
heresy has spread its roots right through the most educated 
classes in Germany, and until those roots are eradicated there 
is very small hope that Germany will willingly become a 
peaceful member of a peaceful society of nations.” 

As a proof of this statement. a comparison is made 
between the violent methods of Germany in Belgium, Poland 
and Russia with the British measures in—as is now admitted 
-—territoria! conquests such as in Palestine, Mesopotamia and 
the German colonies where, as in all places where England 
set her foot in the course of the war, security reigned, trade 
flourished and riches increased. 

“Do they wish, for instance, to hand back to Germany, 
as Germany is now, the African colonies? They know that 
that means, in the first place, giving Germany submarine 
bases on all the great trade routes of the world, and putting 
therefore the world’s commerce at Germany’s disposal. They 
know in the second place that it means the tyrannical govern- 


ment of the native Africans, of which the House knows much 
and of which, when ja Blue Book, which is being prepared 
on one aspect of this question, is published, it will know 
more. It means in the third place that Germany will 
deliberately set to work and create a great black army in 
Central Africa which will make peaceable development— 
(Mr. Snowden: As France has done already)-—Certainly 
France has done it, but has France menaced the peace of 
all her neighbors? That is the whole point. The honorable 
gentleman never has discovered yet that nations have a 
soul: that they have a character; that the German soul and 
the German character as Germany is now, are going to use 
those powers—they make very little secret of it—for the 
purposes not merely of defence but of aggression. It is not 
the abstract wickedness of hlaving a disciplined army of 
black men to which I object. That may be necessary, or 
unnecessary. If unnecessary, it ought not to be done; if it 
is necessary, by all means do it. What I object to is giving 
back to Germany at the end of the war, an instrument so 
powerful for universal evil as a great colonial empire. No 
greater instrument for disturbing the peace of the world, or 
increasing the miseries of humanity could be conceived than 
the possession by Germany of a great central African domi- 
nions to be used as she would know how to use them, for 
offence within the continent of Africa, and for offence perhaps 
even more perilous to all the great arteries of trade that 
join civilized nations together.” 

The reply by Dr. Solf, Secretary of State of the Reich 
Colonial Office, to press representatives in the German 


Association at Berlin on August 20th 1918, was naturally no 
less clear. 


Speech by Dr. Solf, Secretary of State of the Reich Colonial — 


Office, to Press Representatives, in the German Association 
at Berlin, on August 26th, 1918 


I may state today that the security of our colonial future is 
not only the aim of our Government and of certain interested 
groups, but has become a German national aim. The conscious- 
ness has now penetrated deep into the masses that the main- 
tenance of our colonial possessions is a question of honour and 
life for Germany as a Great Power and that the colonial war 
aim is second to no other war aim in national importance. 


This unity is particularly salutary in view of our enemies’ 
plans which have been more clearly disclosed in the last few 
days than ever before. Gentlemen, we have today to consider 
one of themost important declarations of British policy, Mr. Bal- 
four’s speech in the House of Commons. The Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs formally announces England’s claim to the 
annexation of our colonies and does not hesitate to base this 
claim on moral grounds. This is not even necessary in England. 
For this purpose. he deals not only with our colonial methods, 
but sails into high politics, takes a moralising promenade and 
finally proclaims the British creed which regards England’s 
right to world dominion as a matter of course, while morally 
destroying Germany’s claim to be a Great Power. 

Gentlemen, Balfour’s charge against Germany demands a 
reply. To be silent would be to assume a share of the respon- 
sibility for the defamation of our fatherland. I will therefore 
deal with the various points in Mr. Balfour’s speech, in so far 
as they are contained in the telegraphic version. 


Mr. Balfour asserts that intellectually Germany is domined by 
an immoral mailed fist doctrine. Here and there are chauvinists 
and jingoes, here and there are people who worship the eternal 
yesterday and await with anxiety and lack of understanding the 
approaching tomorrow of a new time. Before the war these 
peuple formed in tisis country a small group without influence in 
politics, and without influence under a government which 
constantly combated them. During the war their number has 
indeed increased. 

Where does the blame lie? Nowhere but in the spirit which 
animates our enemies, that spirit which dishonors and has turned 
to scorn the grand ideal of a League of Nations by its simultaneous 
demand for a commercial war against Germany. 
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that that snirit, which at present seems to prevail in England, 
which speaks clearly in Mr. Balfour’s speech would always have 
the upper hand in England, then I also would advocate that the 
war should be fought out to the death. I am, however, firmly 
convinved that before the end of the war comes an intellectual 
revulsion must and wiil supervene against this knock-out spirit. 
For otherwise the realization of the League of Nations remains a 
Utopian war aim. 

T now turn to the points of Mr. Balfour’s speech in detail. Mr. 
Balfour first mentions Belgium. The Chancellor declared last 
month in the Reichstag to all who wished to hear that we do 
not intend to retain Belgium in any form whatsoever. Belgium 
shall arise again after the war as an independent State, vassal 
to no one. 

Mr. Balfour’s second charge is directed against our Eastern 
policy. To this I reply that the Brest-Litovsk peace came about 
by the agreement between the German and Russian Govern- 
ments, that the frontier peoples of Russia, after centuries of 
oppression, were te live their own national life, for which object 
they have been striving. This agreement on the fate of the border 
peoples is a fact of world importance which can never be erased 
from history. Not about the aim but about the ways and nieans 
leading to the conferring of their own national life upon these 
peoples did the Russian and German conceptions differ. Our 
conception was and is that the path of freedom shall not lead to 
anarchy, to wholesale murder. Between the first bursting of 
the bonds and capability for self-determination of the border 


peoples there lies « natural transitory period. Until the regulating 


forces should cooperate in various countries Germany felt herself 
called upon to protect these communities in their own as well 
as the general interest, as indeed she has been called upon to do 
by both the national majorities and minorities. The Brest-Litovsk 
peace is a framework and the picture which is to appear within 
is only sketched in rough lines. The German Government is 
firmly resolved not to misuse the protection which it has been 
asked for and which it has granted, for forcible annexations 
would bar the way now open to oppressed peoples, the road to 
freedom, order, and mutual tolerance. 

England has forfeited the right to act as a moral champion 
of the Russian border States in their unparalleled time of 
suffering. During the war they repeatedly appealed to England 
for help. It was always denied them. There was a time when 
England combated Czaristic Russia more bitterly than any other 
nation. But when in the course of the war Russia in its own 
country suppressed the people, plundered and murdered, England 
remained mute, and, more than that, before all the world excused 
and falsified facts about conditions in Russia. Thus, thanks to 


_England’s moral support, Russia committed murders on an un- 


paralleled scale without interference from the conscience of the 
world. The receiver of stolen goods can not be the judge. The 
problem of foreign races, even the entire Russian problem is 
regarded by England entirely from the point of view of assisting 
British warfare. England is satisfied with any kind of constitu- 
tion which maintains Russia as a serviceable piece of war 
machinery and were Ivan the Terrible to rise again to weld 
Russia together to renewed fighting, he would be a welcome 
ally to England in the crusade for freedom and right. 

But if Russia is unable to continue the war against Germany 
then there must be at least civil war in order to prevent law 
and order from being established on Germany’s eastern borders. 
The recognition of the Czecho-Slovaks, those landless robber 
bands, as an Allicd Power is the logical keystone of the singular 
structure of Anglo-Russian friendship. The economic distress in 
the territories, occupied by us, is undoubtedly great, but it is 
cynicism when England laments this, because England’s hunger 
blockade was directed against the occupied territories, just as it 
was directed against the neutrals and against the whole world. 

Mr. Balfour discusses our relations to every one of these 
border States. He begins by asserting that German intervention 
in Finland aimed at reducing Finland to a subject-state to Ger- 
many—in other words at creating a German Portugal. What an 
unheards of debasement of the Finnish fight for independence, 
which for decades has filled all the sincere friends:of small nations 
with enthusiasm! It appears, however, that Finland meets with 
no sympathy from England because it feels itself menaced by 
English measures in north Russia, and because -it objects to 
being cut otf from its communication with the ice-free Murman 
coast. With reference to our relations with the Baltic provinces, 
Poland and the Ukraine, Mr. Balfour makes monstrous accusa- 
tions. Briefly, we are accused of having treated these countries 
as England treated Greece, meaning that we pressed these peoples 
into active military service against Germany’s enemies. Not a 


single soldier in these countries has been forced to fight for 
_ Germany’s cause. 


I now come to what Mr. Balfour said about colonies, and I 
quote verbally ; “ We have expanded our territory. We have taken 
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Germany’s colonies, and I do not believe that any one who has 
really studied Germany’s method of civilization will be surprised 
when we say that the improvement is great.” Then, Mr. Balfour 
continued, “shall we return these colonies to Germany, thereby 
placing at Germany’s disposal U-boat bases on all the great trad- 
ing routes of the world and also of world commerce? German 
rule in the colonies would mean tyrannical rule over the natives 
and the establishment of a large black army in Central Africa.” 


This means that England conquers land and asserts that she 
could govern it better than its lawful owner, and from this derives 
a claim to annex it. By such arguments could the British world 
Monroe Doctrine be explained. I should like to put the follow- 
ing questions: Does the British State Secretary know nothing of 
the decimation of the colored populations of various African 
colonies by the Entente’s actions, nothing of enforced recruiting in 
British East Africa, as admitted in the House of Commons, 
nothing of gigantic armies, of warriors and workers, from British 
and French colonies? Did he consult his colleagues of the Eng- 
lish Colonial Office as to what it meant to wage war with natives 
against natives? Has he any idea of the immeasurable damage 
to the colonial mission of all civilized races which must result 
from the use of black armies in battle against white races, and 
the bringing of the former to Europe? Does Mr. Balfour seriously 
doubt that the fate of all Africa would have been better if Eng- 
land had not disregarded the Congo agreement? Has he for- 
gotten that Germany is the only Power waging war which has 
definitely adopted the prohibition of the militarization of Africa 
as one of her war aims? Is Mr. Balfour ready to promise the 
same on behalf of England and to break with French methods 
and Churchillian plans ? 


I do not expect any answer to these questions. Mr. Balfour’s 
speech was not intended as a statesmanlike declaration. A khaki 
election casts its shadow before. The short history of our colonies 
shows that neither in Africa nor in the Pacific Ocean did we 
wish to pursue, nor have we pursued, an aggressive policy. We 
strive for no supremacy and no preponderance of power. We 
wish for compromise between the colonial Powers and we desire 
a settlement of colonial questions, on the principle that colonial 
possessions shall correspond to the economic strength of the 
European nations, and to the merits which they have shown in 
history in the protection of the colored races intrusted to their 
care. Economic energy alone is not a sufficient claim. Coloniza- 
tion alone means mission work. Those States which endeavored 
to act before the war on the principle of respecting humanity also 
in the colored races have won a moral right to be colonial 
Powers. This right was won by Germany before the war. The 
beau geste of the liberator with which the annexations of the 
German colonies as God’s work is made plausible is blasphemy. 
Mr. Balfour appears to think that justification for the instinct for 
robbery of the English imperialistic spirit is something obvious. 
Is it so obvious to him that he does not notice how ridiculous it 
is in one and the same breath to brand Germany’s striving for 
general mastery and to put forth for his own country an open 
claim to an undisguised policy of annexation in Africa and Asia ? 
At the end of the speech of the Foreign Secretary stands a 
sentence saying that the abyss between the Central Powers and 
the Allies is so deep that it-can not be bridged. Mr. Balfour can 
go and claim for himself that he has made this abyss deeper. 
Permit me to cite words from Kant’s “Eternal Peace” which 
weigh like a serious reproach on the world: “There must, amidst 
war, still remain some confidence in the way of thinking of an 
enemy, because otherwise no peace could ensue and _ hostilities 
would deteriorate into a war of extermination. ” 


The psychological situation on which the British statesman’s 
actions are based is clear—namely that our enemies do not want 
peace by negotiations. Once again a wave of arrogance is over- 
whelming people, just as was the case when Italy and Roumania 
joined in the war, and as has happened after every passing poli- 
tical or military success, and once again the old war aims come 
to the forefront which are so clearly laid down in secret treaties 
which are still valid. 


Today the Entente is again waging war for plunder and glory. 
These facts clearly permit the conclusion that we must regard 
Mr. Balfour’s speech as an appeal to the German people to gather 
anew in the fifth year of war all its energy to suffer, to fight, 
and to be victorious as in the great days of mobilization in August, 
1914. Shall we respond as we feel. shall we also take our stand 
on the will to annihilation, on the knock-out policy, and abandon 
all those aims behind which lies the idea of the reconciliation of 
peoples? I decline such a policy. It would be the greatest relief 
possible to the enemy in his war. We should allow the enemy to. 
dictate to us our laws and our political actions. Let us not allow 
ourselves to be deceived by Mr. Balfour. He fights with a keen 
eye against the threatening possibility of peace. If the enemy 
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statesman had fought so vigilantly against the threatening war 
as they do today against the threatening peace, then there would 
never have been a world war. 

In all lands, there are today groups of men which can be 
regarded as centres of European conscience. Do not think of 
isolated names either at home or in enemy countries. In these 
centres there stirs something like a recognition of the fact that 
a way into the open can be found if the war-waging nations 
awaken to a knowledge of their common tasks. How can we 


avoid future wars? How can we assure the efficacy of inter- 
national agreements in case of fresh wars? How can we assure 
the safety of noncombatants ? How can we spare neutral States 
in future? How can we protect national minorities, how can 
we regulate our common duties of honor towards the minor races 
of the world? These are burning questions for humanity. 
Behind them stands the opinion of millions, behind them stands 
the unspeakable suffering of unparalleled experiences. Mr. Bal- 
four can postpone that victery. But he can not prevent it. 
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(Continuation from the front page.) 
financial servitude? Where were the other humiliating and 
inhuman conditions of the Versailles Treaty : the loss of colonies, 
the handing-over of the mercantile marine, of the navy and of 
arms, the internationalisation of rivers, the military occupation of 
large territories for periods of years—where in particular is to be 
found the military impotence imposed on Germany by the Treaty 
of Versailles? There was not a word of all that in the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk. The treaty with Russia was the last of the 
treaties concluded for hundreds of years between victors and 
vanquished—a treaty which did not deprive the vanquished of his 
freedom or seek to keep him down for ever. That is what 
Versailles did and was intended to do. That is the essential 
difference. Brest-Litovsk may be regarded as a mistake, but, if a 
comparison is to be made, it must be admitted in common fairness 
that it is a libel on Germany and a gross falsification of history 
to place the attitude of the German statesmen of 1918 on a level 
with the unprecedented inhumanity which prevailed at Versailles. 

A special chapter of these English speeches 
was devoted tothe secret treaties, which were first 
denied and then (though admitted by Balfour when driven into a 
corner) treated as of trifling importance as regards their incom- 
patibility with Wilson’s programme and the fact that they 
constitued an obstacle to the realisation of Wilson’s peace. What 
was the real object of these secret treaties ? 

The dismemberment of Germany was discussed by Russia and 
France as early as September 1914, the French expressing the 
wish, over and above any territorial claims, ‘to destroy the 
political and economic power of Germany”. A treaty was 
concluded on February 14th 1917 between Great Britain, France 
and Russia regarding the incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Saar in France and the formation of an autonomous buffer 
State out of the remaining territory west of the Rhine, while 
another treaty concerning Russia’s annexations on her Eastern 
frontier was concluded between France and Russia on March 
llth 1917. As regards the partition of Austria-Hungary, which was 
also made the subject of negotiations between France and Russia 
in September 1914, we have the Treaties between Russia and 
Rumania of October ist 1914 and August 18th 1916 (the latter 
granting Rumania Transylvania, the Banat and parts of Buko- 
vina) and lastly the Treaty of London of April 26th 1915 concluded 
between Italy and the Entente Powers. The plans for the 
partitioning of Turkey were, apart from the corresponding clauses 
of the Treaty of London concluded with Italy, embodied in the 
Agreement relating to Constantinople and the Bosphorus con- 
cluded in the summer of 1915 between Russia on the one hand 
and Great Britain and France on the other hand, in the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement between Great Britain, France and Russia of 
May 16th 1916 (which defined in detail the zones of influence and 
territory acquired by the Entente Powers in Asiatic Turkey) and 
in the supplementary Treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne between 
Italy and the Entente Powers of April 17th 1917. Finally the 
partitioning of Kiowchow and Shantung and of the German 


colonies in the Pacific was settled by the Exchange of Notes 
between Japan, Great Britain and France of February 16th 1917. 

We will not go into the question when Wilson first 
learnt of the existence of these secret treaties. 
In any case, he got to hear of them when he arrived in Europe, 
if he was not aware of them before. At any rate Senator Nye’s 
famous Committee specially blamed him for not having required 
the Allies to cancel the secret treaties when America came into 
the war. It is quite clear from the above that 
the Prime Minister, Lloyd George, and the 
Fcereign Minister, Balfour, were aware of them 
and their denials or excuses may be left to the 
judgement of posterity. 
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It would be a mistake to assume that the German people 
were less well acquainted with those fourteen points, which before 
the end of the war were accepted by both sides, than with that 
which was imposed on Germany by the Allies in open violation 
of that basis of agreement. This crying discrepancy between 
what was contemplated in those fourteen points and what was 
actually made of them by trading on Germany trustfulness and 
taking advantage of Germany’s disarmament, which had been 
carried out in the meantime, is the key to the question: 
Germany and Versailles. 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel in history, not only 
explains the inward horror felt by the German people for Ver- 
sailles, but provides Germany’s policy of reclamation and resist- 
ance to this treaty with the fullest moral justification. The 
prevalence in Germany to-day of a feeling of genuine satisfaction 
at the success which has attended this struggle is due not only to 
the material effects of such success, but also—and especially— to 
the fact that Germany has always regarded herself as the dupe 
cf Wilson’s points and rightly regarded the Versailles Treaty as 
nothing more nor less than an immoral breach of agreement. 

Germany’s “one-sided” action was not therefore a product of 
German wantonness, but was called forth by those who con- 
sistently refused to entertain the idea of changing by normal 
methods a treaty, which did not have a very glorious origin, and, 
besides this, by their general attitude on the disarmament question 
and the formation of dangerous coalitions, were endangering 
Germany’s position more and more. 

The German “treaty violations” express the true aim and 
object of the German struggle against Versailles, which struggle 
does not represent a violation of foreign interests, but is nothing 
more than an attempt by peaceful means to repair the 
injustice done to Germany on the basis of 
those points of Wilson’s, in which Germany at least 
sincerely believed and whose legal and moral validity she invokes 
to-day in connection with the two questions 
still outstanding—the Polish problem and the 
colonial problem. 
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The Breach of the Preliminary Peace Treaty of November 5th, 1918 


II. THE ARMISTICE ON NOVEMBER 11TH, 1918 


On November 7th, the German plenipotentiaries left 
General Headquarters at Spa, to receive the armistice condi- 
tions from their adversaries. At sunset the motor-cars 
conveying the negotiators came to a halt in the fighting zone 
on the extreme edge of the German line near La Capelle. A 
trumpeter sat in front waving a white flag as a signal to the 
front line troops. Firing ceased. Slowly the cars moved 
forward without hindrance. On a country road within the 
enemy’s lines a French officer, accompanied by a bugler, was 
waiting. They entered the first car and the convoy proceeded. 


A halt was made in the courtyard of an old castle. Night 
had descended—a brilliant moonlit night. The French Major 
Count Bourbon-Buzy, who was in command or temporarily 
French mili- 
tary cars were to take them now and an officer got into 
each car. They passed through devastated territory. Ruins 
were everywhere visible—skeletons of buildings, many of 
them with gaping walls. Hours elapsed; the cars were fol- 
lowing a circuitous route. It was after midnight when the 
cars stopped in front of a little house which had been half 
shot away and was obviously being used as some sort of 
Staff headquarters. The envoys were taken into a room and 
offered refreshments. 

Then the cars proceeded until they came to a railway 
station in ruins. There the envoys were conducted to a sleep- 
ing-car with covered windows, which was deliberately driven 
about at random. The night was ‘over and in the morning 
they had reached their destination. The train stopped in a 
siding in the middle of a clearing in the Forest of Compiégne, 
opposite a special train containing Marshal Foch’s saloon 


coach: a large, bare table, with chairs placed round and 


provided with pencils and paper. There were a number of 
young officers there when at 9 a.m. the plenipotentiairies 
entered. Immediately after, Marshal Foch came in accom- 
panied by the British Admiral Sir Rosselyn Wemyss and his 
naval staff, General Weygand, Chief of the French General 
Staff and some other French officers. The introductions 
were short and icy and the bows studiedly distant. The 
adversaries sat immediately opposite each other and the dis- 
cussion was opened by the Generalissimo : 

“Ask these gentlemen what they want.” 

He turned to his interpreter and spoke coldly and appa- 
rently casually, as if desiring to stress the formal nature of 
the discussion which he was opening. The head of the Ger- 
man delegation replied: “ We have come to accept the pro- 
posals of the Allied Powers for an armistice on land and sea 
and in the air.” 


The interpreter translated. Some sensation was caused 


1See N° 19 of July Ist, 1939. 


when he said the word “ proposals”. Marsnal Foch said to 
the interpreter : 

“Tell these gentlemen that I have no proposals to make 
to them. ”’ 

Foch half rose from his chair and it looked as if he were 
going to break up the meeting and leave the room, but Count 
Oberndorff intervened. He turned to Foch and addressed 
him direct in French: 

“Monsieur le Maréchal, this seems to me to be too serious 
a moment for arguing about words. How do you wish us to 
express ourselves? It is a matter of indifference to us.” 


Foch answered shortly : 

“Tt is for these gentlemen to say what they want.” 

“As you know, Monsieur le Maréchal”’, continued Count 
Oberndorff, “ we are here on the strength of a note from the 
President of the United States, which, with your permission, 
I will read out.” 

When he had finished reading the note, Count Oberndorff 
added: “If I have translated it correctly, that means that 
you desire to communicate armisitice conditions to us.” 

Marshal Foch seemed satisfied. He exclaimed in his 
brusque way : 

“All right. ” 

General Weygand announced the thirty-four points of the 
armistice conditions—each more devastating for the Germans 
than the last. The time limit allowed for the decision of the 
German negotiators was 72 hours and the answer was to be 
simply acceptance or rejection of the conditions. The sug- 
gestion to cease hostilities immediately was rejected. General 
von Winterfeldt and Count Oberndorff asked who would 
furnish them with the required military and political infor- 
mation and it was decided that the plenipotentiaries should 
apply to General Weygand in such cases. 

Then the Field-Marshal got up and the German envoys 
withdrew. 

They decided after discussion that the conditions laid 
down by the enemy were designed to render the position of 
the Reich so hopeless and so to imperil its future as to make it 
impossible for them on their own authority either to accept 
or to reject such harsh terms. They therefore proposed to 
ask the Imperial Government to decide and sent one of their 
staff, Captain von Helldorff, and an assistant secretary back 
to German Headquarters at Spa. The two messengers went 
at once; there was some trouble and delay at the German 
lines, where they were first of all fired upon, as their 
business was not understood. 

At the same time—on the evening of the day of their 
arrival—Count Oberndorff visited General Weygand and said 
that the negotiations were not progressing, any more than 
they had in the morning. Weygand said he was prepared t+- 
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discuss matters with them. Count Oberndorff now. said 
frankly that it was his impression that the Allies did not 
wish for an armistice. They (the German plenipotentiaries) 
had expected harsh conditions, but what the Allies were 
demanding was impossible. General Weygand dissented, but 
finally agreed that the plenipotentiaries should put into writ- 
ing the points which they regarded as impossible. Then, in 
the coach next to the Field Marshal’s, he gave General von 
Winterfeldt all the information for which he asked, wihout 
making any difficulty. The British naval officers also dis- 
cussed naval questions with Captain Vanselow of the Ger- 
man Navy, but all this information did not detract from the 
harshness of the conditions. The text was studied point by 
point. The lengthy memorandum drafted by the plenipo- 
tentiaries stated in detail the reasons why the demands were 
regarded as impossible, but the enemy refused, apart from 
a few quite unimportant concessions, to render the terms 
in any way less harsh. During the final discussion between 
General Weygand and General von Winterfeldt, Foch came 
into the compartment and said irritably: “ Haven’t you 
finished yet ? If you haven’t finished in a quarter of an hour, 
T’ll come back and I promise you we shall finish in five 
minutes. ” 


Nothing had been heard of the messengers who had been 
sent back to German Headquarters at Spa and after two 


days the plenipotentiaries asked for an extension of the time 


limit until they received a decision. Twenty-four hours were 
immediately : “Not a 


requested, but Foch sent back word 
moment longer than seventy-two hours. ” 

Finally, on the night of November 10th, General Head- 
quarters at Spa communicated by wireless. Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg raised fresh objections to the demands 
of the French Generalissimo, though the pointlessness of 
refusing to sign in the event of the objections being overruled 
had been foreseen. The German plenipotentiaries were to 
sign. Should no mitigation of the terms be granted, they 


were to protest on the strength of Wilson’s fourteen points. — 


The Field Marshal’s wireless message was followed by a 
telegram from the Chancellor of the Reich. 

The plenipotentiaries then decided to sign. 
opposing parties met once more in Foch’s saloon coach and 
negotiated from 2 a.m. until 5 a.m. 

Germany laid down all her arms and means of defence 
and capitulated completely and unconditionally. Foch could 
say to the Premier, Clemenceau: “ here is my armistice. Now 
you can conclude any peace you like: I am in a position to 
execute it.”’ 

Six hours after signature, the guns were silent. From 
that moment, Germany lay powerless and at the mercy of an 
implacable enemy. 


III. THE PARIS CONFERENCE ON THE VERSAILLES DICTATE 


Wodrow Wilson's Journey to Europe 


On board the « George Washington » 


On December 4th, President Wilson boarded the s. s. 
“George Washington” to cross the Atlantic: a decision 
which was to be of decisive importance for the course of the 
Peace Conference, for it had been by no means certain that 
the President would go over in person to attend the Con- 
ference. His experts in Paris had already drawn up a me- 
morandum giving a number of reasons why he should not 
come, but he would listen to no one who .tried to dissuade 
him from undertaking this journey. 


The objections to his going were however pertinent and 
illuminating. Would not the President’s position be much 
stronger if he refrained from participating personally in the 
negotiations or allowing himself to become implicated in 
them ? Would he not be much more powerful in the role of 
distant but supreme arbiter who could settle impartially and 
without restraint the disputes that would arise? Would not 
his personal participation involve the danger of his being 
dragged into the arena of a dispute between the parties and 
himself becoming a party to such dispute? Was it not to be 
feared that he would in this way lose the glamour which 
he had acquired by his prophetic speeches during the last 
two years of the war? 


What caused the President to come to this decision is a 
matter for conjecture—probably, apart from a large dose of 
vanity, a feeling that it was his duty to throw his own person 
into the scales in the cause entrusted to him; but, if he had 
considered the matter at all carefully, he must, one would 
think, have realized that the was going far towards jeopar- 
dizing that cause. 


He used frequently to stand on the deck of the “ George 
Washington” and look towards the continent. which he had 
subjugated by the armed force of his own country. He went 
to Paris to set up his new order. Fourteen points! He did 
not wish his judgement to be clouded by any one-sided dis- 
crimination between friend and foe. To the listening nations 
in all camps and in all continents, he wished to confer the 
highest benefits obtainable on this earth: a durable peace 
secured by justice for all and the equality of all. These two 


_basic factors of all progress of the nations were the fixed 


stars of his philosophy. If others would only be guided by 
these stars, then the dream of human consummation could 


be realized and the rejuvenated earth would be finally 
peopled by a community of purified nations prepared to - 


accord to the poor and weak justice, security and the possi- 


bility of life and development in the enjoyment of a fair 


share of prosperity. 


The President had heard the cry of joy and relief which 
went up from the martyred world, when the glorious message 
for the reestablishment of peace arrived in the Old World 
from the White House. On April Ist, 1939, Adolf Hitler 
reminded the world of this feeling: “ When Wilson’s four- 
teen points were proclaimed’, he said, “many Germans, 


and especially the leaders of the nations, saw in these four- 


teen points not only the possibility of bringing the world 
war to an end, but of achieving the final pacification of all 
nations in the world. It was to be a peace of reconciliation 
and understanding; a peace without war indemnities; a 
peace of equal justice for all; a peace providing for equal 
distribution of colonial territory and equal consideration of 
colonial aspirations; a peace which would find its final 
consummation in an association of all free nations. As the 
guarantor of this same law of justice, it was in future to 
render superfluous the armaments which hitherto, it was 
asserted, had weighed so heavily upon the nations. In a 
word, disarmament—the disarmament of all nations! Ger- 
many was to set the good example and all were to be under 
the obligation to follow in her footsteps. There was also to 
be an end of secret diplomacy ; and, last but not least, the 
right of self-determination for the peoples of the earth was 


to be finally established and be accorded the most important a 


place of all. ‘ 

Germany believed these assurances and laid down her 
arms trusting in the sincerity of these statements. Then 
began a breach of faith without parallel in the history of 
the world ! 


This breach of faith had already partially been perpe- 
trated at a time when the American President was still on 
board the “ George Washington”. Three days before he 
landed in Europe, he felt impelled to make a final announce- 
ment to his collaborators. He summoned his staff and 
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especially the experts on whom he would have to rely in 
his work of peace and said to them: 


“Show me what is right and I will fight for it; present 
me with a strong position.” 


The President appeared suddenly to waver between confi- 
dence and nervousness. One evening he admitted to George 
Creel, who was accompanying him: 


“What my spirit seems to see—and I earnestly hope I 
may be mistaken—is a tragedy of disappointments. ” 


The “ George Washington” arrived at Brest on December 
13th, 1918. The President was in France. Now he was face 
to face with the Old World and its problems, politicians and 
diplomats. The “ tragedy of disappointments ”, which he had 
feared when still on board ship, began with his own know- 
ledge and consent. The fight for predominance between the 
old and the new diplomacy terminated all too soon in a vic- 
tory for the former. 

Why did the American President fear a tragedy of dis- 
appointments? As early as December 2nd—the day before 
he left for Europe—he had, in his address to Congress, sum- 


'marized what he regarded as his task: “I welcome this 


opportunity ”, he said, “to inform Congress of my intention 
of meeting in Paris the representatives of the Governments 
with whom we have been associated in the war against the 
Central Powers, in order to discuss wih them the main lines 
of the Peace Treaty. I am not unware of the serious dis- 
advantages to the country of my absence at this time, but 
the conviction that it is my highest duty to go has been borne 
in upon me by considerations which, as I hope, will appear 
to you as decisive as they have appeared to me. The Allied 
Governments have, like the Central Powers, accepted the 
principles of peace, which I enumerated to Congress on 
January 8th of this year, and now quite naturally wish for 
my advice in their interpretation and application. I cannot 
refuse their request, so that the sincere desire of our Govern- 
ment to contribute without selfish aims of any kind to the 
general settlement designed to benefit all the peoples con- 
cerned may be clearly apparent. 


The future peace agreements are for us, as for the whole 
of the rest of the world, of the utmost importance and I know 
no task which should take precedence of them. The gallant 
men of our armed forces by sea and land have conciously 
striven for the ideals which they knew to be those of their 
country ; I have endeavoured to give expression to these 
ideals ; other statesmen have accepted them and the true sub- 
stance of their own thoughts and aims and the Allied Govern- 
ments have done the same. I owe it to them to see to it 
that no false or erroneous interpretation is placed upon those 
ideals and that no possible effort is neglected to realize them. ” 


The French Conference Plan of November 29th, 1918 


Why then that presentiment that the venture would end 
tragically ? The answer is: besides the cry for booty and 
the hymns of hate which were coming from the ranks of 
the Associated Powers, there was one thing which, while 
attracting little general attention, gave Wilson on the day 
of his departure a foretaste of what he was to expect. In a 
communication dated November 1918, the French Ambassa- 
dor in Washington, M. Jusserand, handed to the American 
State Department a “preliminary study” of the various 
questions which might come up for consideration at the Con- 
ference. In his covering letter, Jusserand said: “ My Gov- 


ernment would be glad to learn whether it can be assumed 


that the programme of discussion proposed by it and the 
principles on which it is based will meet with the approval 
of the American Government. ” 


On December 2nd, while the President was in the midst 
of his preparations for the departure of the American peace 


mission to Europe, this document was handed to him and 
he took it on board with him. 


Washington, November 29, 1918. 
His Excellency 
The Honorable Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

The French Government upon examination of the precedents 
of the Congresses of Vienna, 1814-1815, Paris, 1856, and Berlin, 
1878. has taken up the various problems raised by the determi- 
nation of the peace preliminaries and the establishment of the 
general peace treaty by the Government which is to meet at 
Versailles. 

The arrival of President Wilson in Paris in the middle of 
December will enable the four Great Powers to agree among 
themselves upon the conditions of the peace preliminaries to 
be imposed severally on the enemy without any discussion with 
him. ; 

The examination will first apply to Germany, with which 
it is to our interest to negociate at once in order to promote the 
disassociation of the countries of which she is composed. 

The peace preliminaries with Germany will furthermore shape 
the way for the settlement of the main territorial restorations : 
Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, the Slav countries, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the cession of the German colonies, the full recognition 
of the protectorates of France over Morocco and of England over 
Hgypt, the provisional acceptance of the Constitution of new 
independent states out of the territories of the former Russian 
and Austro-Hungarian empires, as well as the conclusion of the 
treaties signed among the Allies with Bulgaria; and about 
Turkey, the abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest trea- 
ties, and of all the previous conventions with Russia and Rou- 
mania. 

The speedy establishment of peace preliminaries with Ger- 
many raises the question of a future regime. We are interested 
in favoring Federalism and furnishing it with a basis by elections 
held under universal suffrage by promoting the manifestation of 
variances through the clauses of the treaty. Indeed, we can not 
negociate except with a Constituent Assembly freely elected by 
universal, secret, and direct suffrage. 

The question of peace preliminaries with the other two enemy 
powers presents itself in a different aspect. With respect to 
Austria-Hungary it is not even existent, since that Power has 
disappeared. The same, of course, applies a fortiori to Turkey. 

After reaching an agreement as to the peace preliminaries, 
the representatives of the Great Powers will have to come to an 
agreement on the principles of the representation of the several 
belligerent, neutral, and enemy states at the Peace Congress. 
They will take up seriatim the cases of the actual and theoretical 
belligerents, the newly recognized states, and the states in ‘for- 
mation, the former Allies who have concluded treaties with the 
enemy but whose treaties have not been recognized by us (Rus- 
sia and Roumania), the neutrals and the enemies. Among the 
belligerents it will be proper to distinguish in respect of the 
number of plenipotentiaries and of admission to the sessions as 
between the small and the great powers. The great victorious 
powers alone will attend all its sessions, the small powers being 
called only to sessions designated for their special affairs. As 
for the neutrals and states in formation, they may be called when 
their own interests are at stake. 

It seems that the labors of the Congress should be divided 
into two main series: the settlement of the war properly so- 
called, and the organization of the Society of Nations. The exam- 
ination of the second question no doubt calls for the settlement 
of the first. Furthermore, the settlement of the concrete ques- 
tions should not be confounded with the enforcement of the 
stipulation of general public law. Besides, that distinction is 
made necessary by the fact that the enemy has no right to 
discuss the terms that will be imposed upon him by the victors, 
and that the neutrals will only be called in the exceptional cases 
to attend the sessions where the belligerents will fix the peace 
terms. while all the peoples, whether belligerents, neutrals or 
enemies, will be called to discuss and take part in the principle 
of the Society of Nations. 

Then comes a detailed enumeration of the particular subjects 
of discussion. 


This plan for a “Peace Conference” and a “ Treaty of 
Peace” needs no comment. 


will be able to disintegrate. 
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Wilson's Tragedy of Disappointments 


The Opening Meeting of the Paris Peace Conference 
on January 18th, 1919 

It was in this spirit that the Paris Conference opened on 
January 18th, 1919. 

In the first place Wilson frittered away his time on 
representative functions. On December 16th he received the 
freedom of the city of Paris. On December 19th the King 
and Queen of Italy paid a visit to Paris and met the Presi- 
dent. On December 21st the President was solemnly granted 
the degree of honorary doctor of the Sorbonne. He spent 
Christmas at Chaumont at the headquarters of the American 
troops. After that, he travelled round England and was 
officially received in London on December 28th by the Lord 
Mayor of London and the Royal House. He then proceeded 
to Manchester. He had scarcely returned across the Channel 
when his programme called for a similar trip round Italy. 
His journey led him to Turin, Rome, Genoa and Milan and 
lasted from January lst to 7th. He was everywhere honoured 
and allowed himself to be honoured—to the point of idolatry. 

After his first return to America he made a great speech 
at Boston on February 24th, 1919 in which he painted in 
glowing words this triumphal march, which he described as 
the homage of Europe to the United States and its noble 
war aims and ideals, for the realization of which he would 
do his utmost. After this speech at this time, the reader is 
entitled to feel some doubt as to whether Wilson was really 
only a great idealist in a land of dreams, especially when 
he expresses his astonishment at the moderation of the de- 
mands put forward by his associates. At any rate this speech 
clearly shows to what extent the latter had succeeded in 
getting hold of the American prophet. 

On January 18th the opening meeting of the Peace Con- 
ference finally took place in the Salle de l’Horloge of the 
French Foreign Office in Paris. This date had been fixed 
intentionally. For on the same date 48 years before, not 
far away, in the Galerie des Glaces of the Palace at Ver- 
sailles, the German Emperor had been proclaimed and thus 
the act had been performed which foundad the German 
Empire. 

The delegates of all the belligerent States were gathered 
together round the Conference table. It fell to the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, M. Poincaré, to 
make the opening speech. The speech itself was not so much 
that of an apostle of peace as of a barrister. Every word 
was penetrated by hatred and therefore far from the real 
truth. 


After some introductory remarks about Germany, which 
was guilty of the war, and France which was innocent and 
attacked while unprepared, M. Poincaré said: 


aay Thus the war gradually attained the fullness of its first 
significance, and became, in the fullest sense of the term, a 
crusade of humanity for Right; and if anything can console us 
in part at least, for the losses we have suffered, it is assuredly 
the throught that our victory is also the victory of Right. This 
victory is complete, for the enemy only asked for the armistice 
to escape from an irretrievable military disaster. In the interest 
of justice and peace it now rests with you to reap from this 
victory its full fruits in order to carry out this immense task. 
You have decided to admit, at first, only the Allied or Associated 
Powers, and, in so far as their interests are involved in the de- 
bates, the nations which remained neutral. You have thought 
that the terms of peace ought to be settled among ourselves 
before they are communicated to those against whom we have 
together fought the good fight. The solidarity which has united 
us during the war and has enabled us to win military success 
ought to remain unimpaired during the negotiations for, and after 
the signing of, the Treaty. 

It is not only governments, but free peoples, who are repre- 
sented here. Through the test of danger they have learned to 
know and help one another. They want their intimacy of yester- 
day to assure the peace of tomorrow. Vainly would our enemies 
seek to divide us. If they have not yet renounced their custo 
mary Mmanceuvres, they will soon find that they are meeting to- 
day, as during the hostilities, a homogeneous block which nothing 
Even before the armistice you placed 


that necessary unity under the standard of the lofty moral and 
political truths of which President Wilson has nobly made himself 
the interpreter. And in the light of those truths you intend to 
accomplish your mission. 

You will, therefore, seek nothing but justice, “ justice that has 


no favorites”, justice in territorial problems, justice in financial — 


problems, justice in economic problems. But justice is not inert, 
it does not submit to injustice. What it demands first, when it 
has been violated, are restitution and reparation for the peoples 
and individuals who have been despoiled or maltreated. In 
formulating this lawful claim, it obeys neither hatred nor an 
instinctive or thoughtless desire for reprisals. It pursues a 
twofold object—to render to each his due, and not to encourage 
crime through leaving it unpunished. What justice also demands, 
inspired by the same feeling, is the punishment of the guilty and 
effective guaranties against an active return of the spirit by 
which they were tempted; and it is logical to demand that these 
guaranties should be given, above all, to the nations that have 
been, and might again be most exposed to aggressions or threats, 
to those who have many times stood in danger of being sub- 
merged by the periodic tide of the same invasions. 

What justice banishes is the drean of conquest and im- 
perialism, contempt for national will, the arbitrary exchange of 
provinces between states as though peoples were but articles of 
furniture or pawns in a game. The time is no more when diplo- 


matists could meet to redraw with authority the map of the 
If you are to remark the map 


empire on the corner of a table. 
of the world it is in the name of the peoples, and on condition 
that you shall faithfully interpret their thoughts, and respect the 
right of nations, small and great, to dispose of themselves, and 
to renoncile it with the right, equally sacred, of ethnical and reli- 
gious minorities—a formidable task, which science and history, 
your two advisers, will contribute to illumine and facilitate. 
While thus introducing into the world as much harmony as 
possible, you will, in conformity with the fourteenth of the pro- 
positions 
establish a general League of Nations.” 


After a hymn of praise to this League of Nations, he con- 
cluded : 


“This very day forty-eight years ago, on January 18, 1871, the 
German Empire was proclaimed by an army of invasion in the 
Chateau at Versailles. 
French provinces; it was thus vitiated from its origin and by 
the fault of the founders; born in injustice, it has ended in 
opprobrium. ‘You are assembled in order to repair the evil that 
it has done and to prevent a recurrence of it. You hold in your 
hands the future of the world. I leave you, gentlemen, to your 
grave deliberations, and I declare the Conference of Paris open.” 

You hold in your hands the future of the world. This 
sentence is indeed the only true remark in Poincaré’s speech. 

It sounded like mockery when, shortly after this speech, 
M. Clemenceau, who was elected President of the Conference, 
urged the delegates to get to work and said that the pro- 
gramme of the Conference had been drawn up by President 
Wilson. It was a question of the peace of the nations and 
in the face of this programme there was no superfluous word 
to be added. 


His view of this programme is shown in the first place 


by the agenda, which consisted of the following points: 
1. the responsibility of those who started the War; 2. the 
sanctions against the crimes committed furing the War; 
3. international labour legislation. 

At the beginning of the proceedings, therefore, there was 
no mention of the feelings of right and justice or the ideals 
of Wilson’s peace programme, but of the feelings of hatred 
and retribution, on which Clemenceau spoke at length when 
expressing his thanks for his election as President of the 
Peace Conference. ; 

The one-sided affirmiation of Germany’s war guilt and of 
her alleged criminal methods of waging war, which was 
based on reports and “expert opinions” that were either 
entirely untrue or grossly distorted, had to form the founda- 
tion of the “justice” so proudly proclaimed in Poincaré’s 
speech. They served as a justification for everything that 
had been long intended and to some extent even establish- 
ed in secret treaties. 
concealed violence and injustice. 


unanimously adopted by the Great Allied eg : 


It was consecrated by the theft of two | 
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Wilson’s tragedy of disappointments and his foreboding 
on the “ George Washington” became a fact almost as soon 
as the Conference had begun. 


The Continuance of the Hunger Blockade 

An example ! 

In the note which Dr. Solf, Secretary of State of Foreign 
Affairs, addressed on November 11th, 1918 to the American 
State Secretary Lansing, after the conclusion of the armistice, 
requesting that peace negotiations should now be started, he 
expressly pointed out that, in view of the threatening famine, 
the German Government attached particular importance to 
the immediate commencement of negotiations. 


But what happened? The commencement of negotiations 
was delayed for two and a half months by the procrastina- 
ting tactics of the French in particular and by Wilson’s 
journeys. 

At the same time as the blockade of these peacemakers 
condemned the German people to literal famine and tens of 
thousands died, Clemenceau put forward a demand in a 
memorandum that went beyond the armistice terms, namely 
that the Germans should immediately hand over 204,000 
head of cattle, 5200 horses and corresponding numbers of 
other domestic animals and grain. By this means he desired 
to disintegrate and break down the Germans by internal 
revolution and a further blockade and thus bring the entire 
country to a definite political collapse, in accordance with his 
statement that there were twenty million Germans too 
many in the world. 


At the beginning of March the struggle for a decision, 
which could no longer be delayed, took place, namely as to 
whether the German hunger blockade shouldbe raised, the 
consequences of which finally gathered over the Conference 
like a thunder-storm. Four months had now passed since the 
Allied and Associated Powers had promised in the Armistice 
Agreement of November 11th to take in hand the supply of 
foodstuffs to the extent recognised as necessary during the 
Armistice. No one would have thought it possible on Nov- 
ember 11th that after four months this provisional system of 
the armistice would still be in force and that the inhuman 
blockade against the peoples of the Central Powers would be 
continued. 

All attempts of the Americans to mitigate this famine 
had failed. They were the only ones who took in hand the 
provisioning of the Central Powers. A letter from the Ame- 
rican Food Commissioner, Herbert Hoover, to President Wil- 
son on February 4th was sufficiently characteristic of this 
position. He said the French, by hindering all financial 
measures proposed by America for the supply of food to 
Germany, had frustated all the steps taken for three months 
to supply the food promised. 

But it was not only the French who were behind this 
criminal fight against women and children. The British 
were also guilty of this barbarous torture of the German 


people. 


All German appeals to the chivalry or the human con- 
science of these two opponents of Germany remained without 
effect. The following heartrending S.O.S. from German 
delegates in March met with no response : 


“Three months have passed since November 11th and one 
month since the day when Germany agreed to incorporate 
her navy in the general naval forces of the world. During 
this time until the present day the German people has not 
become richer by an ounce of food, of fats or of milk... We 
make sacrifice upon sacrifice and, by surrendering our pos- 
sessions, we have reached the limit of poverty. We do not 
want to be presented with the foodstuffs that we need: we 
want to buy them. In spite of everything, supplies are con- 
stantly postponed and in the meantime we suffer from 
famine. If the Entente wants to destroy us, it should at any 
rate not expect us to dig our own graves.” 


On March 6th the German Armistice Commission finally 
declined to surrender the entire mercantile marine before 
a definite programme of food supply until the next harvest 
was drawn up. On March 7th and 8th there were therefore 
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stormy meetings in the “ Council” of the Peace Conference. 
Here even Lloyd George supported the Americans against the 
French desire for destruction and he demanded that Clemen- 
ceau should finally put an end to his policy of obstruction. 

“ The methods applied by the food blockade are entirely 
immoral. I have not the feeling that it is compatible with 
our national honour and dignity to continue to look on. I 
should like to give the Conference a solemn warning of the 
tremendous consequences which would result from the total 
collapse of the social system in Europe. ” 


Thus Herbert Hoover again wrote to the American dele- 


gation. It should be mentioned to the honour of the Ameri- 
can delegation’s that at that time great courage was 
required to speak in favour of raising the blockade. War 


psychosis and the idea of retribution were also to be found 
in the ‘Americans. How is it otherwise possible to explain 
the fact that on February 24th the American Congress could 
take such an inhuman decision as to vote 100 million dollars, 
at the urgent request of the President, to combat the famine 
in Europe, while making the reservation that none of this 
money should go to countries that had been enemies during 
the War? 


The independence of the American delegation in Europe 
was all the more praiseworthy. It finally succeeded on 
March 14th in bringing about an agreement with the Ger- 
mans which made at any rate a small breach in the rampart 
of the blockade. In return for the surrender of her mercan- 
tile marine, Germany was granted the right to import up to 
3000 tons of grain and 70,000 tons of fats per month. But 
this purchase could only be made in neutral countries. It 
did not therefore constitute a direct raising of the blockade 
or freedom of trade. The use of gold as a means of payment 
was dependent on the consent of the victorious Powers, so 
that they held the rationing of this agreement in their hands 
the whole time. 
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This is not the place to give a detailed account of these 
negotiations which were carried on in a spirit of hatred and 
passion and the desire for gain and self-seeking and were 
drowned in a sea of false and distorted reports and expert 
opinions. They form the subject of innumerable publications. 
more particularly of reports by statesmen, politicians and 
experts who were directly or indirectly concerned, most of 
whom, especially the British and Americans, do not spare 
their devastating criticism of the bargaining and haggling 
behind closed doors and of the methods by which the entire 
negotiations were carried on. 


This game of secret diplomacy which in Wilson’s view 
should be abolished greatly exceeded that of the reviled 
treaties of 1815, 1856 and 1878, not to mention the Versailles 
negotiations of 1871 which, in their objective procedure and 
their chivalrous treatment of a conquered enemy, compare 
with the Paris procedure as light to darkness. 


The ship of the Conference was at the mercy of every 
wind, even when Clemenceau reduced the “ Council of Ten” 
to a “Council of Four” which worked in Wilson’s private 
apartments without keeping any records and decided on the 
fate of the world. At the end of March, it looked as if the 
Conference would break up altogether. On March 21st 
Henry White wrote to his friend Rogers that the position had 
become unbearable. He had determined to see the President 
on one of the next few days and to urge him to bring matters 
to a head with Clemenceau. He wanted to advise the Presi- 
dent to issue an ultimatum stating exactly how far the United 
States would or would not go and that the United States 
were determined, in case an agreement was not reached, to 
appeal to their people and to recommend to them a separate 
peace with Germany. 


It resembles a farce and at any rate shows the inexperi- 
ence and simplicity of Wilson’s first adviser, and head of the 
American delegation, Colonel House, that he was “ delighted 
with the course of events” and wrote on March Ist to the 
President, who had returned to America in February: “ If 
you return to Paris on the 13th or 14th, we both think it will 


be possible to complete the preliminary peace treaty about 
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the 23rd and to fix a date for the actual Peace Congress at 
which the Central Powers will take part. I am _ thinking 
without engagement of April 2nd as the date for opening the 
Congress. ”’ 

There were a number of things which should have startled 
him in the past few days. There was the question of a 
large- -scale campaign against Russia to exterminate Bolshe- 
vism, which had been put forward by Marshal Foch and the 
British War Minister, Mr. Churchill. In this case imperialist 
aspirations were clearly disclosed. Almost the same pro- 
gramme was developed by Clemenceau to Colonel House in 
his statement about the creation of a “ Rhine Republic”’, the 
cession of Danzig to Poland and the prevention of the « An- 
schluss”’ of Austria with Germany. As regards the question 
of reparations, serious conflicts had in the meantime broken 
out between the French and the Americans, and finally 
England and France quarrelled about the seizure or fate of 
the. German navy and the reorganisation of the new Ger- 
man army. 


Imperialist interests dictated by a policy of power made 
themselves felt at the most various points and it was found 
impossible to lay a bridge between these claims and Wilson’s 
points. The deeper one penetrated into the execution of the 
preliminary peace the more frequently and the more harshly 
one struck on the granite of these retarding elements. It is 
true that it was not in the nature of Colonel House to waste 
much time in pondering or brooding. But he was not so proof 
against impressions as not to have dark forebodings when 
he gave himself time to reflect. It was possibly in such a 
moment of depression that on March 38rd, two days after 
his optimistic letter to Wilson, he made the following con- 
fession in his diary: 

“Tt is obvious that the peace will not be what I had hoped, 
or one in accordance with this terrible revolution.” 


When Wilson returned to Paris on March 14th, he found 
a completely changed position. He had thought it sufficient 
to instruct House that “nothing should be decided” in his 
absence. In the meantime, however, a network of threads 
had been spun, and decisions had been prepared in respect 
of the German army and Eastern Europe, which the Presi- 
dent was no longer in a position to combat because his 
representatives, in particular Colonel House, had been present 
and had not protested. The principle of the Fourteen Points 
had already been broken all along the line. The uncertainty 
and ignorance of the American experts in territorial ques- 
tions and their lack of diplomatic training as compared 
with the cunning of the other delegates, or even their sym- 
pathy for the cause of the French, led to their being taken 
completely by surprise. 


On March 28th an open struggle broke out between Wil- 
son and Clemenceau. The cause was the Saar question. 
Wilson was stubbornly opposed to the French designs on the 
Saar territory. After prolonged and fruitless discussions, 
Clemenceau shot the arrow which he thought would strike 
the heart of the President. He hinted that the President was 
open to the charge of “ pro-Germanism” and that no French 
Prime Minister could sign a treaty which did not do justice 
to the French claims to the Saar territory. To this the Pre- 
sident gave the blunt reply: “If therefore France does not 
get what she wants, she refuses to cooperate with us. In 
this case do you wish me to return home?” 


A Prophetic Warning by Lloyd George: 
The Document of Fontainebleau 


It was on this day that Wilson suffered his first physical 
collapse. But on the same day a profound difference of 
opinion arose between Lloyd George and Clemenceau, which 
found historic expression in two remarkable memoranda. 
Lloyd George had taken the opportunity during the week-end 
of thinking over the entire position and of clarifying his 
ideas. The result was a lengthy statement with the title: 
“Some observations for the Peace Conference before the 
final drafting of the conditions”. 

“When nations are exhausted by wars in which they. have put 
forth all their strength and which leave them tired, bleeding and 
broken it is not difficult to patch up a peace that may last until 


the generation which experienced the horrors of the war has 
passed away. Pictures of heroism and triumph only tempt those — 


who know nothing of the sufferings and terrors of war. It is 
therefore comparatively easy to patch up, a peace which will 
last for 30 years. 


What is difficult, however, is to draw up a peace which will ; 


not provoke a fresh struggle when those who have had practical 
experience of what war means have passed away. History has 


proved that a peace which has been hailed by a victorious nation 


as a triumph of diplomatic skill and statesmanship, even of 
moderation, in the long run has proved itself to be shortsighted 
and charged with danger to the victor. 

You may strip Germany of her colonies, reduce her arma- 
ments to a mere police ‘form and her navy to that of a fifth rate 
power; all the same in the end if she feels that she has been 


unjustly treated in the peace of 1919 she will find means of 


exacting retribution from her conquerors. The impression, the 
deep impression, made upon the human heart by four years of 
unexempled slaughter will disappear with the hearts upon which 
it has been marked by the terrible sword of the great war. The 
maintenance of peace will then depend upon there being no 
causes of exasperation constantly stirring up the spirit of 
patriotism, of justice or of fair play to achieve redress. Our 
terms may be severe, they may be stern and even ruthless, but 


at the same time they can be so just that the country on which © 


they are imposed will feel in its heart that it has no right to 
complain. But injustice, arrogance, displayed in the hour of 
triumph will never be forgotten or forgiven. 

For these reasons I am, therefore, strongly averse to transfer- 


ing more Germans from German rule to the rule of some other 


nation than can be possibly be helped. I cannot conceive any 
greater cause of future war than that the German people, who 
have certainly proved themselves one of the most vigorous and 
powerful races in the world should be surrounded by a number 
of small states, many of them consisting of people who have 
never previously set up a stable government for themselves, but 


each of them containing large masses of Germans clamouring for 
The proposal of the Polish 


reunion with their native land. 
Commission that we should place 2,100,000 Germans under the 
control of a people which has never proved its capacity for stable 
self-government throughout its history must, in my judgment, 
lead sooner or later to a new war in the East of Europe. What 
I have said about the Germans is equally true of the Magyars. 
I would therefore take as a guiding principle of the peace that 
as far as is humanly possible the different races should be allo- 
cated to their motherlands, and that this human criterion should 
have precedence over considerations of strategy or economics or 
communications which can usually be adjusted by other means. 
Secondly, I would say that the duration for the payments of 
reparation ought to disappear if possible with the generation 
which made the war. : 

If we are wise, we shall offer to Germany a peace, which, 
while just, will be preferable for all sensible men to the alter- 
native of Bolshevism. I would, therefore, put it in the forefront 
of the peace that once she accepts our terms, especially repara- 
tion, we will open to her the raw materials and markets of the 
world on equal terms with ourselves, and will do everything 
possible to enable the German people to get upon their legs 
again. We cannot both cripple her and expect her to pay. 


As a matter of fact, I am doubtful whether public opinion — 


would allow us deliberately to starve Germany. If the only 
difference between Germany and ourselves were between onerous 
terms and moderate terms, I very much doubt if public opinion 
would tolerate the deliberate condemnation of millions of women 
and children to death by starvation. 


To my mind it is idle to endeavour to impose a permanent limi- 
tation of armaments upon Germany unless we are prepared 
similarly to impose a limitation upon ourselves. 

If the small nations are permitted to organize and maintain 
conscript armies running each to hundreds of thousands, boun- 
dary wars will be inevitable and all Europe will be drawn in. 


Unless we secure this universal limitation we shall achieve 


neither lasting peace, nor the permanent observance of the limi- 
tation of German armaments which we now seek to impose.” 


Clemenceau’s Reply 


Clemenceau’s reply, which is influenced by the cynical 
pen of Tardieu, is characteristic and plainly reveals the 
direction taken by the interests of two Great Power politi- 
cians, where neither permits an advantage to the other if he 
does not get the same advantage for himself. 


“The note (British) suggests that moderate territorial condi- 


tions should be imposed upon Germany in Europe in order not — 


on BB” We 
_—- sory 


e. . 


to leave a profound feeling of resentment after peace. The 
method might have value, if the late war had been for Ger- 
many a European war. This, however, was not the case. Before 
the war Germany was a great naval power whose future lay 
upon the water. This world power was Germany’s pride; she 
will not console herself for having lost it. But, without being 
deterred by the fear of such resentment, all of her colonies, her 
entire navy, a great part of her commercial fleet (as a form of 
reparation), and her foreign markets over which she held sway, 
have been taken from her, or will be taken from her. Thus the 
blow which she will ‘feel the most is dealt her, and people think 
that she can be appeased by a certain amelioration of territorial 
conditions. This is a pure illusion and the remedy is not pro- 
portionate to the evil. 


If a means of satisfying Germany is sought, it should be 
sought in Germany. This kind of conciliation will be idle, in 
case Germany is severed from her world policy. If it is neces- 
sary to appease her she should be offered colonial satisfaction, 
naval satisfaction or satisfaction with regard to her commercial 
expansion. The note of the 26th of March, however, only takes 
into account European territorial satisfaction. 


The note of Mr. Lloyd George fears that too severe territo- 
rial conditions will be playing the game of Bolshevism in Ger- 
many. It is not to be feared that the method suggested will 
have precisely this result? The conference has decided to call 
to life a certain number of new States. Can the Conference, 
without committing an injustice, sacrifice them, out of consider- 
ation for Germany, by imposing upon them inacceptable frontiers ? 
If these peoples, especially Poland and Bohemia, have been able 
to resist Bolshevism up to now, it is because of a sense of natio- 
nality. If violence is done to this sentiment, Bolshevism will find 
these two peoples an easy prey, and the only barrier which at the 
present moment exists between Russian Bolshevism and German 
Bolshevism will be shattered. The result will be either a confe- 
deration of Eastern and Central Europe under the domination of 
a Bolshevist Germany, or the enslavement of the same countries 
by a reactionary Germany, thanks to the general anarchy. In 
both cases, the Allies will have lost the war. On the contrary, 
the policy of the French Government is resolutely to aid these 
young peoples with the support of the liberal elements in Europe, 
and not to seek at their expense, ineffectual attenuation of the 
colonial, naval and commercial disaster inflicted upon Germany 
‘by the Peace. If one is obliged, in giving to these young peoples 
frontiers without which they cannot live, to transfer to their 
sovereignty the sons of the very Germans who have enslaved 
them, it is to be regretted and it must be done with moderation, 
but it cannot be avoided. 

But what would be the result of following the method suggest- 
ed by the note of March 26th? <A certain number of total and 
definitive guarantees will be acquired by maritime nations which 
have not known an invasion. The surrender of the German 
colonies would be total and definitive. The surrender of the 
German navy would be total and definitive. The exclusion of 
Germany from foreign markets would be total and would last for 
some time. On the other hand, partial and temporary solutions 
would be reserved for the continental countries, that is to say 
those which have suffered most from the war. The reduced 
frontiers suggested for Poland and Bohemia would be partial 
solutions. The defensive agreement offered to France for the 
protection of her territory would be a temporary solution.” 


Lloyd George’s Rejoinder 
The British Prime Minister replied in a second document 
which was no less sharp than that of Clemenceau : 
“Judging by the memorandum, France seems to attach no 
importance to the rich German African colonies which she is in 
possession of. She attaches no importance to Syria, she attaches 
no importance to indemnity and compensation, not even although 


an overwhelming priority in the matter of compensation is given 


her, as I proposed in my memorandum. She attaches no import- 
anee to the fact that she has Alsace-Lorraine, with most of the 
iron mines and a large proportion of the potash of Germany. She 
‘attaches no importance to receiving a share of the German ships 
for the French ships sunk by submarines or to receiving any part 
of the German battle fleet. She attaches no importance to the 
disarmament of Germany on land and sea. She attaches no 
importance to a British and American guarantee of the 
inviolability of her soil. All these are treated as matters which 
only concern “maritime people who have not known invasion ”. 
What France really cares for is that the Danzig Germans should 
be handed over to the Poles. 

M. Clemenceau suggests that the peace we propose is one 
which is entirely in the interests of Britain. I claim nothing for 
Britain which France would not equally get. In compensation, 
although, including the expenses of the war, it has cost as much 
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to Britain as to France, I propose that France should get twice 
as much of the indemnity, and if my proposals seem to M. Cle- 
menceau to favour Britain it is because I was, until I read this 
document, under the delusion that France also attached impor- 
tance to colonies, to ships, to compensation, to dissarmament, to 
Syria and to a British guarantee to stand by France with all her 
strength if she were arracked. I regret my error and shall be 
careful not to repeat it.” 


In practice nothing came out of this “ exchange of notes”. 
But it remains a remarkable document as indicating the aims, 
driving force and currents by which the two main parties 
were inspired. Lloyd George’s proverbial changeableness and 
vacillation moreover prevented the Americans from relying 
too much on him. 


Wilson’s Last Protest and Final Collapse 


Finally matters got so far that Wilson and Clemenceau 
no longer spoke to each other. When Wickham Steed in a 
long conversation with Clemenceau on April lst suggested 
that the latter should .talk to Wilson himself, Clemenceau 
broke out: “Talk to Wilson! How can I talk to a fellow 
who regards himself as the greatest man for the past two 
thousand years and who knows nothing about peace?” On 
the same day, when an American expert, Frazer, came to the 
President with a proposal by Wickham Steed about the Saar 
Territory and the occupation of the Rhineland, he was almost 
thrown out. The President had scarcely cast a glance at the 
paper when he became terribly angry. He threw the docu- 
ments on the table and cried: “I dont want it. If my prin- 
ciples are not adopted without change, I will order the 
“George Washington” immediately and return home.” 


On the next day the crisis reached its culminating point. 
The Conference was in a state of feverish excitement. The 
President told his press chief, Baker, that things could not 
continue in this way and that, if a decision had not been 
reached by the middle of the following week, he would per- 
haps bring about a breach. He had therefore obviously had 
the idea of issuing an ultimatum. 


At this moment of the utmost tension an event occurred 
which had never been expected or provided for: the Presi- 
dent fell seriously ill with influenza which kept him in bed 
for several days. It was April 3rd. Wilson overcame his 
illness in four days. But these four days brought about a 
change in the position and were actually the fatal hours of 
this unhappy Conference. 


On April 5th, when Colonel House brought to the Presi- 
dent’s room the draft of a reparation compromise as an 
ultimate concession, the President proposed that, should no 
agreement have been reached by April 12th, Colonel House 
should draw up a list of what the United States would agree 
to in a Peace Treaty. House was to inform the Allies in 
connection with this statement that the Americans would 
immediately return home and leave it to them to conclude 
peace, if they could not come nearer to the American view. 
On the following day, when the President felt so much better 
as to receive the members of the American commission in his 
room, it was even decided that he should return home or 
insist on holding public conferences, if the others did not 
want to conclude peace on the basis of the “ Fourteen Points ”. 
The next day Wilson’s pessimism had gone so far that he 
informed the press that the “George Washington” had 
received orders to proceed to France immediately. It there- 
fore seems that the President had finally embraced the idea 
of breaking off the Conference and acting on his own. 


Why did Wilson not put this idea into effect? One of 
they many suppositions is that he capitulated in view of the 
complete change in the military situation which had taken 
place in the course of four months. In the meantime French 
militarism had become more and more threatening and the 
maintenance of the Entente was regarded as the only basis 
for saving the peace of Europe. In fact Wilson had received 
a confidential report from General Kernan, the main Ameri- 
can delegate in the Interallied Commission for Poland, who 
for two months had done nothing but travel about Europe 
from-one front to another and had thus had an opportunity 
of making direct observations. He reported as follows : 

“Everywhere in Central Europe officers and men in 
French uniform are to be seen. The deliberate and uniform 


efforts of the these agents aim at cultivating the military 
spirit in Poland, in Czechoslovakia and, I believe, in Rou- 
mania. The imperialist idea has taken possession of the 
French spirit like a kind of mania. Open attempts are made 
to organise a chain of strong military States and as far as 
possible to bring them under French leadership in order 
later to have them as allies. All this means that these 
nations do not believe in the power of the League of Nations 
to protect them and that a strong military union under 
French leadership is being created which may be powerful 
enough: to rule Europe. ” 


Marshal Foch’s remark to the American delegate General 
Bliss, also pointed to such a development. Foch said that 
nothing would give him greater satisfaction than the refusal 
of the Germans to sign the Treaty, for he would then entirely 
overrun Germany at the head of an allied force. 


But such considerations were probably not decisive. It 
was nevertheless doubtful whether France’s allies would 
have entered into such an undertaking and even in France 
herself war weariness had made rapid progress. 


History will probably show that those were right who 
regarded the President’s capitulation as due to _ spiritual 
and physical exhaustion. He stood alone. On April 7th, on 
his bed of sickness, he confided in his press chief, Baker. 
They were talking about the vacillating attitude of Lloyd 
George. “Yes, I suppose I must stand alone.” This con- 
fession passed Wilson’s lips with an undertone of deep 
sorrow. 

To stand alone! Was not this the case also as against 
his own country ? Had he not at any rate his own country 
entirely behind him when he took up the fight for the 
human ideals of the “ Fourteen Points”? But, on closer 
examination there was nothing tangible left of this hope. On 
the other side of the Atlantic, the popular feeling was as 
narrow-minded and chauvinistic as in the Old World. It 
even seemed as if the seed which had been liberally sown 
for two years was just bearing its fruit, namely the mentality 
nourished by tales of horror and songs of hatred. 

The order to the “ George Washington” moreover con- 
firmed this American feeling. A cable reply by the Under 
Secretary of State, Tumulty, was worded as follows: “ The 


order to the “ George 'Washington” is regarded here as an 
act of impatience and caprice on the part of the President. 


The President should place the responsibility for the break- ~ 


down of the Conference on those who are really responsible. 
A with-drawal at the present time would be equivalent to a 
desertion. ” 


So that the President’s hands were not free even here. 


There was only one possibility : to give up the idea of the 
League of Nations. On the one hand, this would have created 
a more favourable feeling towards him on the part of Ame- 
rican public opinion and on the other hand it might have 
changed the views of his opponents at the Conference. But 
on this particular question he had committed himself without 
recall since he had sworn to bind the Covenant indissolubly 
with the Peace Treaty. He had become more and more com- 
mitted to this idea. The more the prospect of a Peace on the 


basis of the “Fourteen Points” disappeared in the brutal | 


struggle for power in the Conference, the more firmly he 
clung to this straw of the League of Nations, in the hope 
that its magic formula would in future be victorious over 
the satanic forces of the present. But in reality this only 


placed a further burden on him. For the opposition to this: 


institution continued to grow in his own country. 


It would be an injustice to place all the responsibility on — 


Wilson. The others succeeded in the most unscrupulous 
manner in violating every principle of the “ Fourteen 
Points”. That this was possible was due not least to the 


ignorance of the political, geographical and ethnical problems 
of Europe on the part of the experts of the American deleg- 
ation, some of whom, in particular Colonel House, were 
also strongly under the influence of the main allied Powers. 
It would therefore be one-sided and unjust to make the Presi- 
dent responsible for all wrong decisions. He was by no 
means merely an individual, but an exponent of American 
policy, and as such he could not isolate himself from the 
driving forces of the political life of his own country. But 
the fact that he could not prevent himself, in his role of a 
mediator of peace, from being misused in order to sanction 
a breach of solemn promises will remain attached to his 
name in history. 


We will now consider the form taken by this breach. 


The Breach of Faith of the Treaty 


The Invitation to the Vanquished 


On April 18th a short despatch from General Nudant on 
behalf of the French Premier arrived in Berlin. It demand- 
ed the despatch of German plenipotentiaries to Versailles to 
receive the peace terms: 

“The Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated Powers 
has decided to invite the German delegates provided with full 
powers to come to Versailles on the evening of April 25th to 
receive the text of the peace preliminaries fixed by the Allied 
and Associated Powers. 

The German Government is therefore requested to state the 
number, names and qualities of the delegates whom it intends to 
send to Versailles, together with the number, names and qualities 
for the persons accompanying them. The German delegation is 
to be strictly limited to its role and is only to include persom's 
intended for their special mission.” 


The Foreign Minister, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, objected 
both to the manner and contents of such an invitation. The 
victor knew no limits even in language. If plenipotentiaries 
were to do nothing but receive terms without contradiction 
and take them home, a postman would really be enough for 
such a duty. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau therefore replied : 

“The German Government has received the communication 
of the French Premier and War Minister of April 18th. 

It will send Minister von Haniel, Geheimer Legationsrat von 
Keller and Wirklicher Legationsrat Ernst Schmitt to Versailles 
on the evening of April 25th. The Delegates are provided with 
the necessary full powers to receive the text of the draft peace 
preliminaries, which they will immediately bring to the German 
Government. 

They will be accompanied by two officials, Hofrat Walter 
Reimker and Diater Alfred Lueders, together with two chan- 
céry servants, Julius Schmidt and Niedeck.” 


The French Premier understood immediately. In com- 
municating the reply confidentially to the allies, he omitted 
the paragraph about the officials and chancery servants. He 
tried to efface the effect and failure of the first dictatorial 
invitation. His second note was intended to be politer : 

“The Allied and Associated Governments cannot receive dele- 
gates who are merely empowered to receive the text of the peace 
terms, as proposed by the German Government. The Allied and 
Associated Governments are compelled to request the German 
Government to send plenipotentiaries to Versailles who are 
empowered, in the same way as the representatives of the Allied 
and Associated Governments, to discuss the peace questions in 
their entirety.” 


But Count Brockdorff-Rantzau was not yet satisfied. He 


demanded the “assurance that the delegates and those 
accompanying them should during their stay, be granted 
freedom of movement and the free use of the telegraph and 
telephone for communications with the German Govern- 
ment.”’ The departure would be also somewhat delayed. 


In a polite reply these terms were fully accepted. 

Brockdorff-Rantzau’s special train left Berlin on April 
28th. In the darkness of the following night it entered the 
station at Versailles. A representative of the French Govy- 
ernment was there and on officer presented himself: 

“Colonel Henry. It is my mission to receive you.” ‘The 
officer was icily correct. No further word was _ spoken. 
Magnesium lights flashed. The photographers got to work. 
The new arrivals got into the cars, soldiers sat in front, and 
they drove to the “ Hotel des Reservoirs “. 

All the civilities of external life were preserved, up to 
the freedom of movement demanded by the Foreign Minister 
and interpreted very restrictedly by the French. Guards 


with rifles on their shoulders stood before the doors of the 
“Hotel des Reservoirs”. In the gardens of the hotel the 
prison slowly expanded. A wire fench closed the exits 
towards the town. The system under which the German 
delegates were to feel how they were regarded as criminals 
worked splendidly. 


Four days passed without there being any sign that the 
German commission existed for the Conference. The Com- 
mission of course did not know that the allies had in the 
first place called them so hastily in order to deceive them- 
selves regarding their own serious and prolonged conflict. 
The British Commander-in Chief, Henry Wilson, observed in 
his diary that four days before the peace terms had been 
submitted none of the Foreign Ministers or delegates had 
read a word of them. The chaos of the Conference and the 
conflict between the leaders had gone so far that it was im- 
possible to ascertain a few hours beforehand what the Ger- 
mans were to sign. 


Then on May 5th Colonel Henry appeared. He brought 
a note: the full powers of the delegates were to be examin- 
ed. The game began. 


At the same time the German delegation received the 
“Agenda of the meeting in the Hotel Trianon-Palace at Ver- 
sailles on May 7th, 1919: Communication of the peace preli- 
minaries to the German delegates. ” 


About 3 o’clock in the afternoon of that day the peace 
conditions were to be handed to the German plenipoten- 
tiaries. The Premier Georges Clemenceau himself wished to 
inform the German delegates of the circumstances under 
which the Peace of Versailles was to be concluded. The 
“Communcation of the Peace Preliminaries” told the Ger- 
man delegates immediately “that there was to be no verbal 
discussion and that their observations were to be submitted 
in writing.” The Supreme Council gave the Germans four- 
teen days in order to put questions, and nothing more than 
questions. They had to do so in English and French. The 
document also mentioned the subjects on which the peace 
dictate would decide: League of Nations, geographical 
frontiers of Germany, European political clauses, non-Euro- 
pean political clauses. The clauses merely enumerated the 
names of almost all problems with which the Peace was 
concerned. After the questions of the Germans, the Supreme 
Council would decide by what date the German Government 
had to give its “ total reply” whether it would or would not 
sign the Peace decided upon. 


There was no time to adopt an attitude towards such a 
“communication”. It was moreover clear that any attitude 
left little hope of a reply. The Foreign Minister could appear 
before the Peace Conference or he could leave. There was 
no other alternative. 


On May 7th, 1919, just before 3 o’clock, Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau drove with the other plenipotentiaries to the Tria- 
non-Palace Hotel. 


The Hour of Reckoning 


Clemenceau had won. He now wished to inform the 
Germans himself of the circumstances under which peace 
was to be concluded. He regarded them merely as delegates, 
ordered to appear from a broken and powerless nation in 
whose despised and hated faces he wished in the presence of 
27 nations to hurl the retribution which he had sworn an 
oath to take half a century earlier in Bordeaux. It mattered 
little to him—or to his allies—what might and must happen 
when the triumph of that hour, a minute fraction in the 
events of world history, had passed. He only saw them and 
revelled in the feeling that they had given him the power 
to raise the voice of revenge and retribution. 


For the first time for five years the allied and associated 
nations and representatives of the Central Powers would 
stand face to face. This moment was prepared in brilliant 
theatrical scenery. The fact was hidden by artificial foot- 
lights that war-weary nations and not only the conquered 
nation awaited the long-expected peace, a permanent peace. 
Outside before the fence of the Trianon Park stood the 
crowd; in the gardens under the ancient trees of the park 
a troop of chasseurs, the officer with bared sword; in the 
vestibule of the hall a small group of British, French and 
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American officers and journalists at smoking tables, in arm 
chairs, sofas and chairs in order better to watch the entry 
of the Germans. In the inner hall, in a sea of daylight, 
which was increased by four glittering crystal chandeliers and 
an enormous wall of mirrors, a court of justice had been set 
up in the form of an amphitheatre consisting of the heads 
of the four most powerful nations of the world, a President, 
three Prime Ministers, and the leading statesmen of numerous 
other countries—in all 53 delegates from 27 nations—to await 
the entry of the accused. 


On the stroke of three the doors opened. Colonel Henry, 
the. French liaison officer, announced in a short and sharp 
military tone: “The German delegates!” Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau made a formal bow and then the six German 
delegates. sat at the bottom end of the hall, silent, in complete 
loneliness, without rights or power, and with their people 
at the mercy of the arbitrary will of a merciless opponent. 


There was a pause of expectation until Clemenceau, the 
president of the meeting, rose to speak. He spoke sharply, 
mercilessly, brutally, without a trace of respect or chivalry 
towards an opponent who had for four years kept the whole 
world at bay. 


Speech be M. Clemenceau when handing over the Peace Terms 
on May ‘th, 1919 


“Delegates of the German Reich! 


This is neither the place nor the time for superfluous words. 
You have before you the gathering of the plenipotentiaries of the 
small and great Powers who have combined to fight the most ter- 
rible war in history which was enforced upon them. The hour 
of reckoning has come. You have sued for peace. We are pre- 
pared to grant it) to you. 

Wie hand to you the book of peace. Ample time will be given 
you to examine it. I rely upon your making that examination 
in the spirit of courtesy which must prevail between civilized 
nations; the second Peace of Versailles has been bought too 
dearly by us for us to agree to take upon ourselves alone the 
consequences of this war. 

In order to bring the other aspect of my thought to your know- 
ledge, I am bound to add that this second Peace of Versailles, 
which will form the subject of our negotiations, has been bought 
too dearly by the nations represented here for us not to be deter- 
mined unanimously to use every means in our power in order 
to obtain every satisfaction that is justly due to us. 

I have now the honour to bring to the knowledge of the ple- 
nipotentiaries the negotiation procedure which has been approved. 

If anyone has any objections to raise, he will naturally be 
called upon to speak. 

There will be no verbal discussion, and the observations must 
be made in writing. The German plenipotentiaries have fourteen 
days in order to make their written observations in the French 
and English languages on the Treaty as a whole. 

Before the expiry of these fourteen days the German plenipo- 
tentiaries are to be authorised to send in their answers or to put 
questions on these subjects. 

After examining the observations made within this time limit, 
the Supreme Council will send a written reply to the German 
delegation stating the time within which they must give their 
total reply. 

I would add that it is obvious that if the plenipotentiaries of 
the German Reich give us a written reply within, say, two, three, 
four or five days, we shall not await the expiry of the fourteen 
days in order to give our reply. In order to gain time, the dis- 
cussion will begin in the manner which I have described as soon 
as possible. 

If anyone has any remarks to make in this respect, I am at 
his disposal as soon as the interpretation has been completed.” 


A thick white volume was placed on the table of the 
German Delegation by M. Dutasta, the Secretary General of 
the Peace Conference. It contained the peace terms of the 
Allies. Then Count Brockdorff-Rantzau spoke without rising 
from his seat: 


Extract from the Speech by Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
German Foreign Minister 
“ Gentlemen, 


We are profoundly moved by the lofty task which has brought... «, 


us together with you, namely to give the world a speedy and 


permanent peace. 
defeat or the degree of our powerlessness. 
the strength of German arms has been broken. 
violence of the hatred which meets us here and we have heard 
the passionate demand that the victors should make us pay as a 
defeated nation and punish us as a guilty one. 


It is demanded of us that we should confess ourselves as the 


We have no illusions as to the extent of our 
We are aware that 
We know the 


sole guilty party in the War; 
would be a lie. 


But also in the method of warfare Germany has not been 
alone at fault. Every European nation knows of deeds and 
persons that the best citizens would gladly forget. I will not 
reply to reproaches with other reproaches, but if penance is 
demanded from us in particular, the armistice should not be for- 
gotten. Six weeks passed before we obtained it, and six months 
before we learned your peace terms. It is impossible to condone 
crimes committed in war, but they occur in the fight for victory, 
in concern for the national existence, in a passion which dulls 
the conscience of the nations. The hundreds of thousands of 
civilians who have died of the blockade since November 11th 
were killed in cold blood after the victory had been won and 
ensured for our opponents. Think of this when you speak of 
guilt and expiation. 


The measure of the guilt of all parties can only be fixed by 
an impartial investigation by a neutral commission before which 
all the main actors in the tragedy would speak and which would 
have access to all archives. We have demanded such an inves- 
tigation and we repeat this demand. 


In this Conference where we stand alone, without allies, in 
the face of the great number of our opponents, we are not 
defenceless. You have yourselves given us an ally: the right 
guaranteed to us by the treaty regarding the principles of peace. 
The Allied and Associated Governments in the period between! 
October 5th and November 5th, 1918 abandoned the idea of a 
peace of violence and inscribed a peace of justice on their banner. 
On October 5th, 1918 the German Government proposed the 
principles of the President of the United States of America as a 
basis of peace, and on November 5th State Secretary Lansing 
stated that the Allied and Associated Governments agreed with 
this basis with two definite exceptions. President Wilson’s prin- 
ciples are therefore binding for both parties to the War, for you 
and for us, and also for our former allies. 


The individual principles demand from us severe national and 
economic sacrifices. But the sacred fundamental rights of all 
nations are protected by this treaty. The conscience of the world 
stands behind it; no nation may violate it with impunity. 


You will find us prepared to examine the preliminary peace 
which you submit to us on this basis with the firm determination 
to work jointly with you to reconstruct what has been destroyed, 
to make good the wrong that has’ been done, in the first place 
the wrong to Belgium, and to show to mankind new aims of 
political and social progress. 


The immediate aim I regard as the reconstruction of the 
territories of Belgium and Northern France which were occupied 
by us and destroyed by, the War. We have solemnly undertaken 
this obligation and we are determined to carry it out in the 
measure agreed upon between us. In this we are dependent upon 
the cooperation of our former opponents. We cannot perform 
this work without the technical and financial participation of the 
victors; you can only carry it through with us. Impoverished 
Europe must desire that the reconstruction should be carried out 
with as great success and as little expenditure as possible. This 
desire can only be fulfilled by a clear business understanding as 
to the best methods. The worst method would be to continue to 
carry out the work by means of German war prisoners. This 
labour is of course cheap. But it would cost the world dear if 
hatred and desperation were to take possession of the German 
people because their sons, brothers and fathers continued as before 
to languish in imprisonment after the preliminary peace. Without 
an immediate solution of-this question, which has been too long 
postponed, we cannot attain permanent peace. 

Our experts on both sides will have to consider how the Ger- 
man people can meet its duty of financial reparation without 
collapsing under the heavy burden. A collapse would deprive 


such a confession in my mouth 


those entitled to reparations of the advantages to which they lay 


claim and would bring about irreparable confusion in the whole 

of European economic life. Both victors and vanquished must be 

on their guard against this impending danger with its incalculable 

consequences. There is only one means of overcoming it: the 

unreserved avowal of the economic and social solidarity of the 

nations, of a free and comprehensive League of Nations. 
Gentlemen, 


The lofty ideal of deriving from the most fearful evil of world 


““~-~nistery the greatest progress of human development by means of 


the League of Nations has been expressed and will win through. 
Only when the gates to the League are opened to all nations of 
good will can the aim be attained, for only then will the dead 
of this war not have died in vain. 


The German nation is firmly prepared to bear its hard lot if 
the agreed foundations of peace are not impaired. A peace which 
cannot be defended before the world in the name of right would 
constantly call for fresh resistance. No one would be in a posi- 
tion to sign it with a good conscience, for it could not be fulfilled. 
No one could assume the guarantee for its execution that is 
impled in the signature. 

We will examine the document transmitted to us with good 
will and in the hope that the final result of our meeting can be 
signed by all.” 


This was the conclusion of the principal German dele- 
gate’s speech. 


The Germans went back behind their barbed wire fences 
and their guards, while the allied and associated leaders 
proceeded immediately to Paris. The six week’s paper 
struggle against the Treaty had begun. ; 


In the meantime, on May 8th, the President of the Reich 
and the German Government had 
proclamation to the German people: 


Proclamation of the President and Government of the Reich 
of May 8th, 1919 


The sincere desire for peace entertained by our grievously 
suffering people received its first reply in the form of unusually 
severe armistice conditions, The German people laid down their 
arms and honourably carried out all the undertakings given at the 
time of the Armistice, onerous as those undertakings were. In 
spite of this, our adversaries continued the war for six months 
by maintaining the hunger blockade. The German people bore all 
burdens, trusting in the promise contained in the Allies’ Note of 
November 5th, that the peace would be a peace of justice based 
on Wilson’s 14 points. 


What we have now been offered in the peace conditions in 
place of that is contrary to the promise given, intolerable for the 
German people and with the best will in the world impossible of 
fulfilment. Measureless and limitless violence is to be done to 
the German people. Such a dictated peace would inevitably stir 
up fresh hatred among the nations and eventually lead to a fresh 
massacre. The world have to bury every hope of a League of 
Nations designed to liberate and heal the nations and secure 
peace. Dismemberment and the tearing asunder of the German 
people, the abandonment of the German workers to a condition 
of wage slavery unworthy of human beings in the service of 
foreign capitalism and the permanent fettering of the young 
German Republic by Entente imperialism: that is the object of 
this peace of violence. 

The popular Government of Germany will counter the peace 
proposal of violation with a proposal for a peace of justice based 
on a permanent peace of the nations. The deep indignation 
which has filled all classes of the population testifies to the fact 
that the German Government is only expressing the united will 
of the people. The German Government will strain every nerve 
to achieve for the German people that national unity and inde- 


pendence and that freedom of work in the economic and cultural 


spheres which the Allies wish to accord to all the nations of 
Europe, except our own. 

Our people must save themselves by their own efforts. In 
face of this danger of extermination, the German nation and the 
Government which it has elected must stand together. May Ger- 
many, without distinction of party, close her ranks in the unani- 
mous determination to preserve the German people and their 
freedom. Every thought and the whole will of the nation now 
belong to the task of preserving and raising up our country. 
The Government calls upon all citizens at this grave time to hold 
out with it in mutual confidence in the path of duty and in faith 
in the victory of reason and justice. 

The President of the Reich: Ebert. 

The Government of the Reich: Scheidemann, Dernburg, Bauer, 
Bell, David, Erzberger, Gothein, Noske, Preuss, Wissel, Schmidt. 


The struggle against the Treaty 
The German people had laid down their arms before Wil- 
son’s message of the “ Fourteen Points “. 
The Foreign Minister, Count Brockdorff, devoted his 
whole attention to the crux of the great world message: its 
ethical content. Germany no longer possessed a fighting 


issued the following. 


force. There was no one to fire the German guns. Only 
the batteries of the others were still intact. No one ordered 
the German troops to march, but the enemy’s columns were 
endless. If the war was to be continued, there was only one 
possibility : to leave the arms where they had been discarded 
and forge new ones. 


The power of Wilson’s message had penetrated the minds 
of the German people. Justice between the nations! Wil- 
son’s gospel—if he was a prophet of the truth—could not 
possibly mean that a nation of 70 millions was to be ousted 
by all other nations—many of them numerically smaller 
and perhaps poorer in those inward possessions that make 
for nobility. If that had really been Wilson’s intention, the 
proclamation of his message of salvation to Germany would 
have been superfluous. The batteries could simply have 
continued to fire and the colums to march; but the last great 
battle of the war, which had been promised and prepared 
for the last year, had been fought by Wilson with his “ Four- 
teen Points”. He had brought new weapons to Europe from 
the New World. More victorious than Marshal Foch, he had 
not merely crossed these new swords with Germany ; he had 
pressed them into Germany’s hands. Wilson’s announcement 
was Count Brockdorff-Rantzau’s only weapon of defence, and 
he wanted to use it against the conditions imposed. He 
weighed and examined the peace problems point by point 
and considered how he could develop them against Wilson 
by using Wilson’s own technique, in his efforts to save what 
could be saved. 


The tactics employed by the German Peace Delegation in 
face of the peace conditions had to be adapted to a twofold 
task: an attack on the underlying principles of the Treaty 
had to be made and the foundations of the legal fight against 
the peace treaties prepared. It was also necessary to 
endeavour to elucidate particular provisions of the Peace 
Treaty, which were either incomprehensible or conflicted 
with other provisions of the Treaty. 


The German Delegation decided not to confine itself to 


“one comprehensive reply, but to adopt a critical attitude to 


a number of individual questions. Its first statement on 
May 9th, 1919 was a short general protest against the next 
of peace conditions and was made only two days after receipt 
of the text. 


Note from the German Peace Delegation to Clemenceau 
of May 9th, 1919 
concerning the general text of the peace conditions 
Monsieur le Président, 


The German Peace Delegation has completed its first perusal 
of the peace conditions received. It has observed that in 
important points the agreed basis has been abandoned; it was 
not prepared to see the promise expressly made to the German 
people and the whole of humanity rendered illusory in this way. 

The draft treaty contains demands which would be intolerable 
for any nation. Moreover, in the opinion of our experts, much 
of it is impossible of fulfilment. The German Peace Delegation 
will furnish detailed proof in support of this contention and for- 
ward its observations and documentary material to the Allied 
and Associated Governments without delay. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

Brockdorff-Rantzau. 


The Allies replied as follows: 


Reply of the President, M. Clemenceau, of May 10th, 1919 
Mr. Chairman, 


The representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers have 
taken cognizance of your note containing the observations of the 
German plenipotentiaries on the text of the peace conditions. In 
reply to this communication, I would ask you to remind the 
German delegation that they (the Allied representatives) were, 
when drawing up the provisions of the Treaty, inspired throughout 
by the principles underlying the proposals for the armistice and 
the peace negotiations. 

The representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers cannot 
admit any discussion of their right to maintain the ‘fundamental 
conditions of the peace, as laid down by them. They can only 
consider any suggestions of a practical nature which the German 
plenipotentiaries may have to make. 

I have the honour to be, etc; j 
Clemenceau. 
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After this opening passage, the first move by the German 
delegation was to send, on May 9th, 1919 the German deleg- 
action’s “proposal for the establishment of a League of 
Nations ”. 


Then followed 15 other German notes on various ques- 
tions, including in particular the Note of May 13th, 1919 
concerning economic questions, accompanied by a statement 
by the Economic Committee sitting at Versailles, which 
contained the following warning and at the time terrifying 
sentence : 


“Tf these peace conditions are carried out, it will simply 
mean that millions in Germany will be ruined.” 


The reply of the Allies was at once the most brilliant 
piece of dialectic and the most frivolous document received 
by he German delegation from the Paris Peace Conference. 
The comprehensive reply of the German Government was 
furnished on May 29th, 1919, after the time-limit had, at its 
request, been extended by a few days. 


From the Covering Letter to the observations on the draft Peace 
Treaty from the German Peace Delegation to Clemenceau 
of May 29th, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith the observations of 
the German Delegation on the Draft of the Treaty of Peace. We 
had come to Versailles in the expectation of receiving a proposal 
of peace founded on the basis actually agreed upon. We had the 
firm intention of doing everything in our power to fulfil the heavy 
obligations which have been assumed by us. We hope get the 
Peace of Right which has been promised us. We were aghast 
when, in reading that document, we learned what demands Might 
triumphant has raised against us, The deeper we penetrated into 
the spirit of this Treaty, the more we became convinced of its 
impracticability. The demands raised go beyond the power of the 
German Nation. 


The time-limit set to us for the elaboration of this memoran- 
dum was so short that it has not been possible to exhaust all 
questions. A fruitful and enlightening treatment of the matter 
could only be attained through oral discussions. This Peace is 
to be the greatest treaty-work in history. There exists no example 
of so complex negotiations having been carried through solely by 
exchange of written notes. The feeling of the nations that have 
brought such immense sacrifices demands that their fate be sett- 
led in an open, unreserved exchange of views, on the principle: 
“Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there 
shall be no private international understandings of any kind, but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view.” 


Germany is asked to set her name under the Treaty presented 
to her and to fulfil this Treaty. Even in her distress, right is too 
sacred to her than that she could assent to accept conditions 
for the fulfilment of which she could not pledge herself. It is 
true that the treaties concluded by the great powers in the his- 
tory of the last decades have over and over again proclaimed the 
right of the more powerful. But every one of those treaties is to 
be counted among the authors and prolongators of the worldwar. 
Wherever in this war the victor has spoken to the vanquished, 
in Brest-Litowsk and Bukarest, his words of might were only a 
seed-corn for future strife. The high aims which our adversaries 
were the first to establish for their warfare, the new era of a 
just and durable Peace demand a Treaty of a different mind. 
Only a cooperation of all nations, a cooperation of hands and intel- 
lects, can bring about a permanent peace. We are not under a 
missapprehension as to the intensity of hatred and bitterness that 
is caused by this war; and yet the forces at work for the union 
of mankind are now stronger than ever. It is the historical task 
of the Peace Conference of Versailles to bring about this union. 


- Accept, Sir, the assurance of my high esteem: 
Brockdorff-Rantzau. . 


The legal bases of the peace negociations are once more 
called to mind. 


The German Delegation have entered upon the task of con- 
cluding peace in the legal conviction that the essential contents 
of the treaty of peace which is to be concluded, are in principle 
outlined by the events preceding it, and that thereby a definite 
platform is established for the negotiations at Versailles. This 
conviction is founded upon the following facts: 

On the 5th of October, 1918, the German Government re- 


quested President Wilson to take into his hands the task of__ / 


hae 


establishing peace on the basis of the fourteen points contained : 


Rs: 


in his message to Congress of January 8th, 1918, and on the basis 
of his subsequent proclamations, especially his speech of Septem- 
ber, 27th, 1918, to invite all belligerent powers to send delegates 
for the purpose of entering into negotiations and to bring about 
the immediate conclusion of a general armistice. 


On, the 8th of October, 1918, President Wilson asked if the 
German Government accepted his fourteen points and if the 
sole object of their discussion would be to agree upon the prac- 
tical application of their details. The German Government 
expressly confirmed this and at the same time said it expected 
that the Allied Governments also stood on the platform of Pre- 
sident Wilson’s proclamations. Moreover, it declared its readiness 
to evacuate the occupied territories, this being demanded by Pre- 
sident Wilson as a prerequisite to concluding the armistice. 


After further correspondence President Wilson, on the 23rd 
of October, 1918, declared that he was willing to take up with the 
Allied Governments the question of an armistice. He made it 
known at the same time that, in carrying out this intention, he 
had transmitted to the Allies his correspondence with the Ger- 
man Government and had suggested that, in case the Allies 
agreed to the terms and principles of peace accepted by Germany, 
they point out through their military advisers such terms for an 
armistice as would be fit to safeguard or to enforce the details 
of the peace to which the German Government had agreed. Ger- 
many, it was thus expressly said, could by the acceptance of such 
terms of armistice afford the best concrete evidence that she 
accepted the fundamental terms and principles of the whole 
treaty of peace. 

The German Government having, in its reply of the 27th of 
October, given satisfactory information concerning further matters 
of internal politics which President Wilson had touched upon in 
his last mentioned note of October 23rd, President Wilson notified 
the German Government on the 3rd of November, that, in reply 
to the correspondence with the German Government which he had 
transmitted to the Allies, he had received from the Allied Gov- 
ernments the following memorandum : 


“The Allied Governments have given careful consideration to 
the correspondence which has passed between the President of 
the United States and the Gerrnan Government. Subject to the 
qualifications which follow, they declare their willingness to 
make peace with the Government of Germany on the terms of 
peace laid down in the President’s address to Congress of Jan- 
uary 8, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his 
subsequent addresses. They must point out, however, that what 
is usually described as the freedom of the seas, is open +0 various 
interpretations, some of which they could not accept. The must, 
therefore, reserve to themselves complete freedom on this subject 
when they enter the peace conference. 

Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his address to 
Congress of January 8, 1918, the President declared that invaded 
territories must, be restored as well as evacuated and ‘freed. The 
Allied Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to 
exist as to what this provision implies. By it they understand that 
compensation will be made by Germany for all damage done to 
the civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea and from the air.” 

On the 11th of November, 1918, the armistice was concluded. 
From the correspondence that led to this armistice, the following 
points became evident : 


1. As a basis of peace, Germany has expressly accepted nothing 
but President Wilson’s fourteen points and his subsequent pro- 
clamations. No other bases have been demanded either by Pre- 
sident Wilson, or after him, by any of the Allied Governments. 


2. The acceptance of the terms of armistice was, according to 
President Wilson’s own assurance, to be the best evidence of the 
unequivocal acceptance of the above mentioned fundamental 
terms and principles of peace on the part of Germany. Germany 
has accepted the terms of armistice and thereby furnished the 
proof demanded by President Wilson. Beyond that she has with 
all her might endeavoured to fulfill those terms in spite of their 
great severity. 


3. The Allies also have accepted Wilson’s fourteen points and 
his subsequent proclamations as a basis of peace. 


4, A solemn agreement as to the basis of peace therefore 


~ exists between the two Contracting Parties. Germany has a right 


to this basis of peace. By abandoning it the Allies would break 
an international legal agreement. 

The historical facts stated show that between the German 
Government on the one hand and the Governments of the Allied 
and Associated Powers on the other a pactum de contrahendo has 
been concluded which is, without a doubt, legally binding and 
whereby the basis for the peace is for both parties unalterably 
fixed. 

The practical application of the principles agreed upon must, 
according to President Wilson’s own words, be the subject of 
negotiation. Germany has a right to a discussion of the terms of 
peace. This discussion can only extend to the application of the 
fourteen points and of the subsequent proclamations of Mr. 
Wilson. If a peace of a different character were to be forced upon 
Germany, that would be a breach of a solemn pledge. 

Relying on the legal basis agreed upon for the negotiation of 
peace, the German people laid down their arms. They were 
especially confident, inasmuch as they saw in this agreement 
merely a summary of the fundamental ideas which had been 
previously expressed over and over again by the enemy states- 
men. Our enemies have repeatedly professed that they are not 
making war on the German people but on an imperialistic and 
irresponsible Government. Our enemies have repeated again and 
again that this war without parallel should be followed by a new 
kind of peace, a peace of right and not a peace of might. A new 
spirit should emanate from this peace and should be embodied in 
a League of Nations, of which Germany should also be a member. 
Germany’s position among the nations should not be destroyed, 
and the right of self-determination should be recognized for all 
nations. 

All these principles were comprised in President Wilson’s 
fourteen points and in his subsequent declarations. 

The conditions of peace which have been presented to us are 
an obvious contradiction of all such assurances from the mouths 
of the enemy statesmen. 


Like all the replies from the Allies, that elicited by this 
note was couched in language unprecedented in the history 
of relations between civilized nations, even at times when 
feeling has been running most high. Arrogance, sarcasm, 
threats and spite are its characteristic features. The covering 
letter to the Ultimatum of the Allies descended to scarcely 
dissimulated abuse. There was no trace in the reply of the 
Allied and Associated Powers of that “esprit de courtoisie, 
qui doit prévaloir entre les nations civilisées”, which Cle- 
menceau required of the Germans in his speech of May 7th. 
The fanfares of justice, which had shortly before drowned 
the thunder of the canon and had, when Wilson arrived in 
London, Paris and Milan, called forth the most delirious 
enthusiasm among the masses, were henceforth silent. The 
wave of hatred against Germany—against a nation which 
was been delivered over to death by starvation, once more 
rode roughshod over any consideration of justice or reason 
in the assertion of Germany’s war guilt, the demand for the 
handing over of German “ war criminals”, and the keeping 
back of German prisoners of war, while those nationals of the 
victor countries who had suffered the same fate had already 
obtained their freedom: altogether a bad spirit in which to 
establish a new world order. 


Two last warnings to Lloyd George and Wilson 
From General Smuts’ letter te Lloyd George of May 22nd, 1919 


As I have said, the Treaty is full of small, comparatively 
unimportant provisions which serve no useful purpose, but must 
be unnecessarily galling and wounding to the feelings of a 
defeated enemy. While making the Treaty as hard and stiff as 
Germany deserves after the manner of her warfare, we should 
be careful to eliminate from it all trace of petty spite and ill- 
feeling, which cannot serve so great a cause as ours, nor promote 
the interests of future goodwill and peace. I am for drastic 
revision of all such pin pricks; they relate largely to the treat- 
ment of German property and rights. But they are found in 
almost every chapter of the Treaty. 

I have set out what I think should be done with this Treaty. 
I add a few words as to the method which I think should be 
followed in the necessary revision. 
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_I am very anxious, not only that the Germans should sign 
a ‘fair and good Peace Treaty, but also that, for the sake of the 
future they should not merely be made to sign at the point of 
the bayonet, so to speak. The treaty should not be capable of 
moral repudiation by the German people hereafter. And for 
this purpose I consider it important that we should as far as 
possible carry the German Delegates with us, the we should listen 
to what they have to say, that we should give all necessary ex- 
planations to them, and that where our clauses appear really 
untenable, we should be prepared to accept alterations or com- 
promises. In order to do this, it will be necessary to meet them 
in oral discussion. And the suggestion I would make for this 
purpose is that a small Committee of minor delegates be appoint- 
ed to meet the German after they have handed in their final 
note on the May 29th, and confer with them in regard to the 
Treaty as a whole. This Committee to make a report to the 
Supreme Council of the alterations they recommend after hearing 
the German side. In this way the Supreme Council will avoid 
direct negociations with the German Delegates, but will have 
before them recommendations arrived at after full, cognisance 
has been taken of the German case. Necessarily much will 
depend on the personnel of this Committee. I would suggest 
that that it consist of three delegates, one nominated by the 
United States, the British Empire and France respectively. It is 
essential for rapid work that the Committee be as small as 
possible, and Italy and Japan are not sufficiently interested in 
the the German Treaty to make it worth while overloading the 
Committee with two additional representatives. If the three 
Delegates are carefully selected, their work may be of first-class 
importance, not only in securing the necessary modifications in 
the Treaty, but in listening to and considering the German case, 
and thereby removing from the making of the peace all appear- 
ance of one-sidedness, and unnecessary dictation. The moral 
authority of the Treaty will be all the greater and more binding 
on that account. And not only the enemy, but the public opinion 
of the world will accept it more readily as an honorable ending 
of the most awful and most tragic dispute in history. The final 
sanction of this great instrument must be the approval of 
mankind. 
(Sd) J. C. Smuts. 


The letter from Generals Smuts to President Wilson 
of May 30th, 1919 
May 30th, 1919. 
Dear President Wilson, 

Even at the risk of wearying you I venture to address you 
once more. 

The German answer to our draft Peace Terms seems to me 
to strike the fundamental note which is most dangerous to us, 
and which we are bound to consider most carefully. They say 
‘n effect that we are under solemn obligation to them to make 
a Wilson Peace, a peace in accordance to your Fourteen Poinis 
and other Principles enunciated in 1918. To my mind there is 
absolutely no doubt that this is so. Subject to the two reserv- 
ations made by the Allies before the Armistice, we are bound 
to make a peace within the four corners of your Points and 
Principles, and any provisions of the Peace Treaty which either 
go contrary to or beyond their general scope and intent would 
constitue a breach of agreement. 

This seems to my mind quite clear, and the question of fact 
remains whether there are any such provisions. If there are, 
then our position is indeed serious, as I understand it. This war 
began with a breach of a solemn international undertaking and 
it has been one of our most important war aims to vindicate 
international law and the sanctity of international engagements 
If the Allies end the war by following the example of Germany 
at the beginning, and also confront the world with a “scrap of 
paper”, the discredit on us will be so great that I shudder to 
think of its ultimate effect on public opinion. We would indeed 
have done a worse wrong than Germany because of all that has 
happened since August, 1914, and the fierce light which has been 
concentrated on this very point. 

The question becomes, therefore, most important whether 
there are important provisions of the Treaty which conflict with 
or are not covered by, but go beyond, your Points and Principles. 
I notice a tendency to put the whole responsibility for deciding 
this question on you, and to say after all President Wilson 


agrees to the Treaty and he knows best what the Points and 
Principles mean. This is most unfair to you, and I think we 
should all give the gravest consideration to the question whether 
our Peace Treaty is within the four corners of your Speeches of 
1918. 


Frankly I do not think this is so, and I think the Germans 
make out a good case in regard to a number of provisions. All the 
one-sided provisions, which exclude reciprocity, or equality, and 
all the pinpricks, with which the Treaty teems, seem to me to 
be both against the letter and the spirit of your Points. I cannot 
find anything in the Points or the Principles which should cover, 
for instance, the one-sided internationalization of German rivers, 
and the utterly bad and one-sided system? Arranged in respect 
of them Reparation by way of coal cannot cover the arrangements 
made in respect of the Saar Basin and its people. I even doubt 
whether the Occupation of the Rhine for fifteen years could be 
squared either with the letter or the spirit of your Points and 
Principles. And there many other points to which I shall not 
refer, but which no doubt your Advisers will consider. 

There will be a terrible disillusion if the peoples come to think 
that we have not concluded a Wilson Peace, that we are not keep- 
ing our promises to the world or faith with the public. But if in 
so doing we appear also to break the formal agreement deliber- 
ately entered into (as I think we do), we shall be overwhelmed 
with the gravest discredit, and this Peace may well become an 
even greater disaster to the world than the war was. 

Forgive me for troubling you with this matter, but I believe 
it goes to the root of our whole case. 

Your very sincerely, 


(Signed) J. C. Smuts. 


From the Covering Letter to the Reply of the Allied and 

Associated Powers of June 15th to the observatioons of 

the German Delegation on the peace conditions 
Sir, 

The Allied and Associated Powers have given the most 
earnest consideration to the observations of German Delegation 
on the Conditions of Peace. The reply protests against the peace 
both on the ground that it conflicts with the terms upon which 
the Armistice of November 11th, 1918 was signed, and that it is 
a peace of violence and not of justice. The protest of the Ger- 
man Delegation shows that they utterly fail to understand the 
position in which Germany stands today. They seem to think 
that Germany ha's only to “make sacrifices in order to attain 
peace’”’, as if this were but the end of some mere struggle for 
territory and power. 


In conclusion the Allied and Associated Powers must make 
it clear that this letter and the memorandum attached constitute 
their last word. 


They have examined the German observations and counter 
proposals with earnest attention and care. They have, in conse- 
quence, made important practical concessions, but in its prin- 
ciples they stand by the Treaty. 


They believe that it is not only a just settlement of the great 
war, but that it provides the basis upon which the peoples of 
Europe can live together in friendship and equality. At the 
same time it creates the machinery of the peaceful adjustment 
of all international problems by discussion and consent, whereby 
the settlement of 1919 itself can be modified from time to time 
to suit new facts and new conditions as they arise. 


It is frankly not based upon a general condonation of the 
events of 1914—1918: It would not be a peace of justice if it 
were. But it represents a sincere and deliberate attempt to 
establish “that reign of law, based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned, and sustained by the organised opinion of mankind ” which 
was the agreed basis of the peace. 


As such the Treaty in its present form must be accepted or 
rejected. 


The Allied and Associated Powers therefore require a declar- 
ation from the German Delegation within five days from the 
date of this communication that they are prepared to sign the 
Treaty as it stands to day. 


If they declare within this period that they are prepared 
to sign the Treaty as it stands, arrangements will be made ‘for 
the immediate signature of the Peace at Versailles. 


In default of such a declaration, this communication consti- 
tutes the notification provided for in article 2 of the Convention 
of February 16th, 1919 prolonging the Armistice which was 
signed on November 11th, 1918 and has already been prolonged 


by the agreement of December 13th, 1918 and January 16th, 1919. 


The said Armistice will then terminate, and the Allied and 
Associated Powers will take such steps as they think needful to 
enforce their Terms. 


From the Preamble to the Reply of June 16th, 1919 
The Allied and Associated Powers are in complete accord 
with the German Delegation in their insistence that the basis 
for the negotiation of the Treaty of Peace is to be found in the 
correspondence which immediately preceded the signing of the 
Armistice on November 11th, 1918. It was there agreed that the 


Treaty of Peace should be based upon the Fourteen Points of 
President Wilson’s address of January 8th, 1918, as they were 
modified by the Allies’ memorandum included in the President’s 
note of November 5th, 1918, and upon the principles of settlement 
enunciated by President Wilson in his later addresses, and par- 
ticularly in his address of September 27th, 1918. These are the 
principles upon which hostilities were abandoned in November 
1918, these are the principles upon which the Allied and Associat- 
ed Powers agreed that peace might be based, these are the 
principles which have guided them in the deliberations which 
have led to the formulation of the Conditions of Peace. 


Vae victis ! 


In reply to this assertion, a cynical attempt to justify 
which is made further on in the note, it is sufficient to sum- 
marize the main features of the peace established in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the victors: 


The cesssion of Alsace Lorraine to France ; 


the cession of Eupen-Malmédy to Belgium (after a plebi- 
scite) ; 


the cession of the greater part of the Province of Posen 
and West Prussia and parts of East Prussia and Silesia to 
Poland (in somes cases after a plebiscite) ; 


the cession of North Schleswig to Denmark (after a ple- 
biscite) ; 

the separation of Danzig from the Reich, which was pla- 
ced as a Free City under the protection of the League of Na- 
tions, while a Polish Corridor was established, which entirely 
cut off East Prussia from the main body of the Reich ; 


the separation of the Memel Territory from the Reich 
and its cession to the Allies ; 


the cession of the German colonies to the Allies ; 


the renunciation by Germany (Prussia) of her rights of 
ownership in respect of the coalfields in the Saar Territory 
in favour of the League of Nations, and the holding of a 
plebiscite after fifteen years, to decide whether it should go 
to France or Germany ; 


the occupation of the left bank of the Rhine (with extend- 
ed bridge-heads, on the right bank of the Rhine at Cologne, 
Coblence and Mayence) by the Allied troops for fifteen years, 
with the prospect of gradual evacuation after five years (Co- 
logne), ten years (Coblence) and fifteen years (Mayence), as 
also of complete evacuation before that time or alternatively, 
in the event of non-fulfilment of reparations undertakings 
or the absence of adequate security against a German attack, 
extension for an indefinite period of the periods of occupa- 
tion ; 

the permanent demilitarization of the left bank of the 
Rhine and of a strip of territory of a breadth of fifty kilo- 
metres right of the Rhine; 


the almost complete disarming of Germany and the 
restricting of her fighting force to an inadequately equipped 
army of 100,000 and an insignificant fleet ; 


the handing over of by far the greater part of the Ger- 
man merchant fleet ; 


the gagging of the German air force; 


the rooting up of Germany’s oversea trade and the loss 
of her oversea rights ; 


the handing over of extensive railway and _ industrial 
material and of large quantities of livestock which Germany 
could ill afford to lose, especially after the hunger blockade ; 


the sentencing of William II by a special court ; 
the handing over of all persons accused by the Allies of 


having committed acts contrary to the laws and usages of 
war ; 


admission by Germany of her sole war guilt and her 
responsibility for all loss and damage incurred by the Allies 
and Associated Governments and their nationals as a result 


of “ the wan imposed upon them by the attack made by Ger- 
many and her allies” ; 


arising out of this admission, the obligation immediately 
to pay a reparations sum of phantastic proportions and the 
promise to recognise as the total amount of her reparation 
debt the aggregate sum to be fixed by the Reparation Com- 
mission not later than May lst, 1921. 


The “ Diktat” and its compulsory signing 


The German delegation was granted a time-limit of five 
days for the acceptance of the draft Treaty by the Govern- 
ment of the Reich. Clemenceau had refused all further 
negotiations and threatened the immediate reopening of 
hostilities against Germany, who already seemed likely to 
starve as a result of the blockade. The question was thus 
no longer: acceptance or non-acceptance, but submission or 
resumption of hostilities. 


The curtain then went up on the last act: 


Note from the German Peace Delegation to Clemenceau 
of June 22nd, 1919 concerning qualified acceptance of the 
peace conditions 


Monsieur le Président, 


I have been instructed by the Reich Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to make the following communication to Your Exceilency. 


“The Government of the German Republic has, ever since it 
was informed of the peace conditions of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, stated quite frankly that, like the whole German nation, 
it regards these conditions as flatly opposed to the ‘basis of peace 
accepted in binding fashion according to the principles of inter- 
national law, before the conclusion of the armistice, by the Allied 
and Associated Powers on the one side and Germany on the 
other side. 


It has, by invoking this legal basis agreed upon between the 
negotiating Parties and frankly describing the conditions obtain- 
ing in Germany, left no stone unturned to bring about a direct 
verbal exchange of opinions, in order in this way to obtain such 
a mitigation cf the intolerably harsh conditions as would enable 
the Government of the German Republic to sign the Peace Treaty 
without reservations and to guarantee the execution of its terms. 


These efforts made by the Government of the German Repu- 
blic in the interests of world peace and the reconciliation of 
nations have been wrecked by the obstinate maintenance of the 
peace conditions. Far-reaching counter-proposals by the German 
delegation have received consideration in a few isolated cases only 
and the concessions made have served to mitigate the harshness 
of the conditions to a very small extent. The Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments have, by an ultimatum which expires on 
June 28rd. presented the Government of the German Republic 
with the alternative of signing the Peace Treaty submitted to it 
or refusing to sign. In the latter eventuality, a completely defence- 
jess nation would be threatened with the imposition by violence 
of the peace conditions derranded and the aggravation of th 
heavy burdens already laid upon it. : 

The German nation does not desire the resumption of a san- 
guinary war: it honestly wishes for a durable peace. It has 
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no weapon wherewith to counter the attitude of the Allied and 
Associated Powers except an appeal to its inalienable right to 
an independent life which it shares with all other nations. The 
Government of the German Republic cannot enforce this sacred 
right of the German people with arms in its hands: it can only 
hope for support from the conscience of mankind. No nation 
—no, not one of the Allied and Associated Powers—will expect 
the German nation to agree from inward conviction to a peace 
instrument whereby living members are to be torn from the 
body of the German people without the populations in question 
being consulted. German sovereignty permanently violated and 
intolerable economic and financial burdens imposed on the Ger- 
man people. 

The German Government has received passionate assurances 
from the inhabitants of the territories to be ceded in the East, 
that they will resist by every means in their power the separation 
from the mother country of territories, most of which have been 
German for many centuries. The German Government is thus 
compelled to disclaim responsibility for any difficulties which 
may be encountered as a result of resistance offered by the 
inhabitants cf those districts to their forcible separation from 
Germany. 

Although the Government of the German Republic is never- 
theless prepared to sign the demands of the Allies subject tc the 
reservations indicated below, it does not do so of its own free 
will. The Government of the German Republic solemnly states 
that its attitude is to be explained by the fact that it is yielding 
to force in its desire to spare the German people, who have 
undergone unspeakable sufferings, a fresh war, the destruction of 
their national unity by further occupation of German territory, 
terrible privations for women and children and the further cruel 
retention of German prisoners of war. The German people expects, 
in view of the tremendous burdens which they is being compelled 
7~o shoulder, that al! German prisoners of war and other prisoners 
will be released in batches in uninterrupted succession within a 
short period beginning on July lst. Germany returned the enemy 
prisoners of war in two months. 

The Government of the German Republic undertakes to carry 
out the peace conditions imposed upon Germany. It desires 
however at this solemn moment to express itself with brutal 
frankness, in order to counter in advance any accusation of bad 
faith which might subsequently be brought against Germany. The 
conditions imposed exceed the limits of what Germany is capable 
of performing. The Gcevernment of the German Republic there- 
fore feels bound to state that it makes all necessary reservations 
and declines all responsibility for any consequences which Ger- 
many might have to bear, when it becomes clear that the condi- 
tions are impossible of execution even after Germany has spent 
herself to the limit of her capacity. 

Germany further attaches the greatest importance to the 
statement that she cannot accept Article 231 of the Peace Treaty 
which requires Germany to admit her sole responsibility for the 
war and that her signature does not cover this admission. It 
follows logically from this that Germany must decline to recognize 
the attempt to justify the burdens laid upon her on the ground 
of responsibility for the war unfairly imputed to her. 

Similarly no German can reconcile it with his dignity and 
honour to accept or carry cut Articles 227 to 230 which require 
Germany to hand over to the Allied and Associated Powers for 
prosecution, members of the German nation who are accused by 
those Powers of having violated international law or committed 
acts contrary to the usages of war. 

Furthermore the Government of the German Republic 
vehemently protests against the decision to deprive Germany of 
all her colonial possessions and the reason adduced therefor: 
namely that Germany has forfeited for all time the right to be 
regarded as capable of engaging in colonial activities, although 
the contrary is clearly the case and this has been incontrovertibly 
proved in the German Peace Delegations’ observations on the 


_ peace conditions. 


The Government of the German Republic assumes that the 
Allied and Associated Powers will welcome its frankness in regard 
both to its good will and its reservations. It therefore regards 
itself as justified (in view of the position into which the German 
people have been forced by the demands of the Allies—a position 
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of constraint more oppressive and fraught with more terrible 
consequences than any yet imposed upon a nation—and with 
reference to the express promise contained in the Memorandum 
of the Allied and Associated Governments of June 16th 1919) 
in addressing the following equitable request to the Allied and 
Associated Governments, in the hope that they will agree to 
regard this statement as an integral part of the Treaty : 
“Within two years from the date of the signing of the 
Treaty, the Allied and Associated Powers will submit the present 
Treaty to the Council of the Powers, as set up by the League of 
Nations under the terms of Article 4, for reexamination. Before 
this Council, the German plenipotentiaries will enjoy the same 


rights and privileges as the representatives of the other Contract- 


ing Powers. 'This Council shall decide with regard to the condi- 
tions of the present Treaty (which restrict the German people’s 
rights of self-determination) as also to the provision whereby 
the free economic development of Germany on the basis of 
equality of rights is hampered. 

The Government of the German Republic desires to indicate 
its agreement, as demanded in the communication of June 16th 
1919, in the following form : 

“The Government of the German Republic is prepared to 
sign the Peace Treaty, without however admitting that the German 
people were responsible for the war or giving any undertaking in 
respect of the handing over of individuals under the terms of 
Articles 227 to 230 of the Peace Treaty. 

Weimar, June 21st, 1919. 


Bauer. 
I have the honour to be ete. 


von Haniel. 


Note from the President, M. Clemenceau, of June 22nd, 1919, 
concerning the rejection of qualified acceptance of the peace 
conditions 

Monsieur Je President, 

The Allied and Associated Powers have examined the note 
from the German delegation of to-day’s date and regard it as 
their duty to reply to it without delay, in view of the short time 
still remaining. The time-limit within which the German Govern- 
ment must take iis final decision with regard to signing the 
Treaty will expire in less than 24 hours. The Allied and Associated 
Governments have most carefully examined all the German 
Government’s observations concerning the Treaty, replied to them 
with the greatest frankness and made any concessions which have 
seemed to them to be just. The last note from the German Delega- 
tion does mot coniain any argument or observation that has 
not already been examined by them. The Allied and Associated 
Powers therefore consider themselves justified in pointing out 
that the time for discussion is over. They cannot accept or 
recognize any alteration or reservation and feel obliged to 
require from the representatives of Germany an unambiguous 
statement of their intention to sign and accept the Treaty in its 
final form end in its entirety or to decline signature and 
acceptance. 


After signature. the Allied and Associated Powers will hold 
Germany responsible for the execution of all provisions of the 
Treaty. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

Clemenceau. 


Note of June 23rd, 1919 from the German Peace Delegation to 
Clemenceau concerning a further extension of the time-limit 


Monsieur le Président, 

At the instance of the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs, I 
hereby request the Allied and Associated Governments to extend 
by 48 hours the time-limit laid down for replying to Your 
Excellency’s note received yesterday evening and consequently 
also that for replying to the note of June 16th. 

After great difficulty, a new Cabinet was formed only last 
Saturday which. unlike the previous Cabinet, was able to state 
that it was prepared to sign mearly all the provisions of the 
Treaty. The National Assembly passed a vote of confidence in 
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this Cabinet by a large majority. The reply was not received 
here until shortly after midnight, as something had gone wrong 
with the direct line from Versailles to Weimar. The Government 
must once more get into touch with the National Assembly in 
order to take the grave decision necessitated by circumstances in 
the only way in which it can be taken in accordance with 


democratic principles and in view of Germany’s internal 
situation. 
I have the honcur to be, etc. 
von Haniel. 


Reply Note from the President, M. Clemenceau, of January 23rd, 
1919 concerning rejection of a further extension of the time-limit 


Monsieur le Président, 

The Allied and Associated Governments have the honour_to 
acknowledge receipt of your communication of June 28rd, 1919. 

After careful examination of your request, they regret that 
they are unable to extend the time-limit already accorded to 
Your Excellency for making known your decision concerning the 
signing of the Treaty without reservations. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

Clemenceau. 


Note from the German Peace Delegation to Clemenceau of 
June 23rd, 1919 concerning unqualified acceptance of the 
peace conditions 

Monsieur le Président, 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has instructed me to com- 
municate the following to Your Excellency : 

“The Government of the German Republic has noted with 
consternation from the last communication of the Allied and 
Associated Governments that they are determined to employ the 
extreme of violence to compel Germany to accept peace condi- 
tions which, while possessing no practical value, are designed to 
deprive the German people of their honour. The honour of the 
German people wil! not be affected by any act of violence. After 
the atrocious sufferings of tlie last few years, the German people 
have no means of defending themselves against an attack from 
without. Consequently the Government of the German Republic, 
compelled as it is to yield to overwhelming force and without 
forfeiting its opinion regarding the umprecedented injustice of 
the peace conditions, states that it is prepared to accept and sign 
the peace conditions imposed by the Allied and Associated 
Governments. ”’ 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

von. Haniel. 


The Signing of the Dictate on June 28th, 1919 


The German peace delegation, at whom stones were 
thrown by the populace, now left Versailles. In the afternoon 
of June 28th, 1919, without much ceremony, the signatures 
were placed under the Treaty. As on May 7th, an unworthy 
spectacle was again presented when the German delegates, 
Ministers Hermann Miiller and Dr. Bell (Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau had in the meantime retired), escorted by French, 
British, American and Italian officers, passed through the 
“Salle de la Paix” with its crowd of noisy and laughing 
spectators, to the Galerie des Miroirs where, at Clemenceau’s 
demand, they were the first to sign. The delegates of the 
other States then filed through in alpabetical order, while 
in the neighbouring “ Salle de la Guerre” the postage stamp 
market flourished and the spectacle was afforded of persons 
buying, sticking and reselling stamps and making the 
signing of the Peace Treaty resemble a country fair. 


Shortly before four o’clock the signatures were completed. 
Clemenceau declared the meeting closed and requested the 
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representatives of the Allied Powers only to leave the hall 
afther the departure of the German delegation. In the park 
the guns thundered and the great fountains began to play 
for the first time since the outbreak of war. When night 
fell, Paris was covered by a flaming sea of fireworks, while 
in Germany the towns hoisted their flags-at half mast. 

The heads of States and foreign delegates finally took 
leave of the festivities. Wilson left France in August. The 
Senate refused ‘to confirm the peace work under which he 


had set his signature and in which so little was left of his — 


programme, and even the American people rejected it in 
spite of all his efforts. 
a broken and sick man to his study in the White House from 
which he had set out scarcely a year before as a new saviour. 

But in Europe the seeds of evil which had been sown at 
Versailles by means of a breach of faith unexampled in 
history began to bear their pernicious fruits. 
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SPEECH OF GAULEITER FORSTER AT THE PROTEST DEMONSTRATION 
HELD IN DANZIG ON AUGUST 10TH 1939 


We are met together in this historic Langer Markt in 
Danzig at a grave moment in order to protest with all our might 
before the whole world against the threats of war on Danzig 
in which Polish speakers and Polish newspapers have for weeks 
been indulging. Foreign journalists would be very much 
mistaken, should they imagine that this protest demonstration 
is being held today in order to launch from Danzig a new sensa- 
tion on the world. The position in which we find ourselves is too 
serious for us to desire sensations. We should prefer not to be 
compelled to hold protest meetings of this kind. But the daily 
threats from Poland compel us to hold such meetings. The 
population of Danzig has submitted long enough in silence to 
these Polish utterances and writings breathing agitation against 
us. The population of Danzig has shown by its silence its love 
of peace. If these warlike utterances from Poland were purely 
isolated phenomena, we should not have thought it necessary 
to react to them. If we had the impression here in Danzig that 
no particular importance was to be attached to the Polish 
agitation, we should never have thought of doing anything 
about it. 

But in view of the daily recurrence of threats of war, and of 
the fact that official quarters in Poland are also parties to the 
agitation and are the source of its inspiration, we are forced at 
long last to give clear and unmistakeable utterance to our 
feelings. There appears to be no thought in Poland of any 
return to reason. On the contrary no effort is spared to intensify 
still further the hatred of all that is German. I am anxious 
therefore to make it clear from the outset that, in making our 
meaning clear and unmistakeable on the present occasion, it 
is not we Danzigers who are spreading uneasiness and alarm 
throughout the world, but those who have been clamouring 
for war in the most irresponsible manner imaginable for months 
past without ceasing. 

Our justification for holding at last this meeting of protest 
is to be found in the following utterances which have appeared 
in Polish journals during the past few months. 


On April 28th 1939 ‘ Kurjer Polski’ wrote: “In view of 
the fact that the present position in Danzig is no longer tenable 
owing to the collapse of the authority of the Geneva League, 
there is only one solution of the delicate Danzig question ; and 


that is the assumption by Poland of a Protectorate over the 
Free City. ” 

On May 2nd 1939 a Cracow organ wrote: “ When the 
Fiihrer united Austria as a German country with Germany, 
Silesia and East Prussia, which are Polish, should have been 
ceded to Poland, inasmuch as they are purely Polish districts 
and the maintenance of a German element within their borders 
is purely artificial. Poland needs more access to the sea than she 
at present has. ” 

On May 4th 1939 a Demonstration took place at Posen 
University, at which one of the speakers expressed himself as 
follows : “ Germany was created out of one of Poland’s former 
vassal States. In 1410 we beat the Germans at Tannenberg. 
We shall now beat them in Berlin. ”” The speaker then proceeded 
to formulate the foreign policy requirements of the youth of 
Poland as follows. The “ return” of Danzig and the incorpora- 
tion of East Prussia and Silesia in Poland, he said, must be 
regarded as minimum demands : they could be met by the estab- 
lishment of the fair and proper frontier line of the Oder. But, 
he added, it was further essential that the Lusatian districts 
should be ceded to Poland. 

Another speaker named Nowacki argued that the German- 
Polish frontier, now some 2,700 kilometres in length, would 
be reduced to 700 kilometres by the occupation of East Prussia 
and the establishment of the line of the Oder as far as Stettin. 
After the victory of Berlin, he added, it would be reduced still 
further to 400 kilometres. The mighty Polish victory, which 
would crown the inevitable war with Germany, would leave 
Poland the master of all Europe. 

On May 4th 1939 a Cracow paper published a historical 
map of Germany in the year 1,000 A.D. with the comment: 
“ Our coastline then extended from Liibeck to Danzig. Only 
a small part of it is ours today. It needs to be pushed some 
200 kilometres further to the West to include the lands of former 
Polish settlement. ”’ 


On June 10th 1939, at a meeting of the Association of the 
West in Warsaw, East Prussia was described as Poland’s ‘ Lebens- 
raum ’. The great task of the present day, it was said, was the 
expansion of Poland to include this originally Polish country. 
Propaganda must be made in Poland of the identity of blood 
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of the Masurians living in East Prussia and the Masurians living 
in Poland. 

On July 2nd 1939 Colonel Wenda, Chief of Staff of the Camp 
of National Unity, speaking at a local meeting in Teschen, 
said : “ The present frontier of the Polish State is not its historic 
boundary. Poland, who will never permit any limitation of 
her rights in Danzig, has not merely something to defend : she 
has also something still to conquer.’ The place in which the 
meeting was held contained shields with different inscriptions 
on them. The inscriptions included the following: “ Forwards 
across the Oder!” and “ We demand the land from which our 
people came as far as Breslau Castle! ”? The Commissioner 
General for Silesia also spoke in addition to Colonel Wenda, and 
in the course of his utterances took occasion to observe: “ In 
the coming war Poland is not going to lose any of her past 
acquisitions. Just the reverse ! This war, from which we shall 
emerge victorious, must give us back the Oppeln district of 
Silesia and East Prussia. ”’ 

A telegram to the Youth Leader of the Polish Government 
Camp runs literally as follows: “ We firmly believe that the 
coming war will be a war for a Greater Poland, and will end with 
a new Tannenberg. In that belief we are solemnly hanging in 
front of the premises of our Organisation the map of the Poland 
of Tomorrow with the Oder as the frontier with Germany in 
the light of our historic rights. We undertake with God’s aid 
to establish this frontier with our blood, when the Supreme 
Leader calls us. ”” 

On August 7th 1939 the ‘ Ilustrowany Kurjer Codzienny ’ 
wrote : “ Should Germany give orders to announce its occupation 
of Danzig without war, the Polish guns would thunder at the 
first attempt by Germany to set foot in the Port at the Vistula’s 
mouth. ” 

On the following day the Conservative paper ‘ Czas’ wrote : 
“ Tf the authorities of the Free City of Danzig think to confront 
Poland with a fait accompli, the Polish guns will speak in spite 
of Poland’s affection for Danzig’s ancient walls. ” 

And the crown of all these utterances was the passage in 
Marshal Rydz-Smigly’s speech of some time back, in which 
he said: “ We shall shortly march against the German Arch- 
Enemy to knock his poison teeth out of him once and for all. 
The first step on the line of march will be the occupation of 
Danzig. Once Danzig and East Prussia are restored to the Polish 
motherland, Germany will be prepared to discuss the conclusion 
of a separate treaty in Eastern Europe. Hold yourselves in 
readiness for the day of reckoning with the arrogant German 
brood ! The hour of our Revenge is at hand!” 

My comment on all this kind of thing—and this perhaps 
may interest other countries—is that these utterances are no 
more than a small extract of the cream of what has been said 
and written in Poland during the last few months. It is impossible 
for us to express any opinion on all this. Our answer to it can 
be put in a few words. It runs as follows : 


Poland must realise that : 

(1) Threats of war, however, provocative, do not frighten 
us in any way, and will not produce any signs of nervousness 
in Danzig. 

(2) We National Socialists have taken steps to ensure that 
the people of Danzig in this time of tension will not lose their 
nerve, because they are inspired in view of past experience with 
confidence in National Socialist leadership, and believe that it 
will not fail them in the hour of trial. 

(3) We have in fact taken all necessary steps in the last 
few weeks in Danzig to repel any attack or coup de main of 
whatever kind, and to retaliate appropriately. 

(4) Poland must realise that Danzig does not stand alone 
without backing in the world. The Greater German Reich, our 
motherland, and our Leader Adolf Hitler are prepared at any 
moment to come to our aid in the event of an attack by Poland 
upon us. 

It should by now be clear to us all, and over and above us 
to the whole German people, no less than to reasonable foreign- 
ers, that the situation cannot continue as it is in the presence 
of utterances of this kind from Poland, repeated as they are from 
day to day. All peace-loving persons must gradually come to see 
what a crime was committed by the provisions of the Dictated 
Peace of Versailles in regard to Danzig and the Eastern frontier 
of Germany. I should like to emphasise the fact that it is not 
only Germans (including us Danzigers) who feel this: a very 


large number of moderate and prominent persons in other 
countries, particularly France and England, feel the same and 
have frequently expressed their opinions in the course of the last 
twenty years as to the untenable character of the present situa- 
tion in Eastern Europe in general and in Danzig in particular, 
(Herr Forster proceeded to read a number of French and 
English utterances in support of his assertions,) 


All these utterances, let me point out, come, not from Ger- 


mans, but from Frenchmen and Englishmen. We Danzigers 
can fully confirm the truth of what they say. The just claims 
of Germany could not be better put by Germans than they are 
by these foreigners, whom we cite as witnesses for the Crown 
before the entire world. 


Hitherto I have quoted only the utterances of foreigners on 
the Danzig Question and kindred problems. I am now concerned 
to make our own attitude clear. 


The present position, as anyone may see who studies the 
world Press, is that all the peoples, and in particular the English 
and the French peoples and of course the Poles, are concerned 
with the future of Danzig. They act as if Danzig were English 
or French or Polish. If anyone has a right to express opinions 
as to the future of Danzig, it is we Danzigers ourselves. It is 
our business before anyone else to settle our life and our future 
as we think right. And on this subject we have to say that: 


(1) Danzig ever since its foundation, that is to say, for 
eight centuries, has always been a purely German city. 
g y: purely J 

(2) In the whole of its history down to the year 1919 the 


fate of Danzig has been determined by Germans, and by Germans | 


only. 

In the year 1576 the Danzigers actually repulsed the Polish 
King Stephen Batory by force of arms, and compelled him to 
come to terms, when he attempted to limit the rights, in parti- 
cular the command of the sea, of the old German Hanseatic 
town. The present-day Danzigers are no more afraid of Rydz- 
Smigly’s guns than their fathers were of the cannon of the 
Polish King. 

(3) Danzig was torn in 1919 from the motherland in spite 
of repeated and unanimous protests on the part of its people. 


The right of self-determination of peoples proclaimed by 


President Wilson as one of his Fourteen Points was ruthlessly 
trodden underfoot by the arbitrary action then taken. 

(4) The years that have elapsed since the separation of Danzig 
from the Reich have brought irrefutable proof that Danzig 
and its people have suffered economic and cultural damage of 
every kind. In itself the fact that the Port of Danzig, which 
was to have been Poland’s only access to the sea and was for 
that reason made the pretext for Danzig’s separation from the 
Reich, has been steadily deprived of the bases of its existence 
with studied brutality, in order to give Gdynia preference, shows 
that Danzig has derived no economic advantages and nothing 
but economic disadvantages from the Polish connection. The 
wounds which have been inflicted on the honour of the Germans 
of Danzig during the last twenty years by special Polish measures 
constitute another chapter of the story. 

(5) These continual tricks played by the Poles to Danzig’s 
detriment in every department of public life, and the fact of 


Danzig’s separation from the Reich without the wishes of the ~ 


population ever being consulted, constitute the reason why the 
Danzigers have united for twenty years past in the demand 
“ We want to go back to the Reich ”’. 

(6) The people of Danzig is quite convinced today on that 
issue, and is firmly persuaded that the day of liberation is at 
hand, and that Danzig will return to the Reich. 

(7) The Danzigers look with singular determination and with 
a special affection and reverence to their Leader Adolf Hitler, 
who (they are firmly convinced) will fulfil their desire for return 
to the Reich, thereby giving effect to the right of self-determina- 
tion of which they were deprived in 1919. 


At this solemn moment I do not think we can do better than 
swear that we will hold together, come what may, that we will 
resolutely repel with such resources as we can command any 
and every attack on this sacred German soil, and that we will 
obey any and every order we receive from our Leader Adolf 
Hitler. 

May the day be not far distant when we once again meet 
in this place, not to hold a meeting of protest, but to celebrate 
the reunion of Danzig with the Greater German Reich ! 


nat 
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DANZIG AND THE CORRIDOR AS SEEN BY NON-GERMAN OBSERVERS") 


Of all the problems raised by the Treaties of Paris, there 
is probably none for the solution and settlement of which non- 
German statesmen, politicians, journalists, historians, ex- 
ponents of international law and economic experts have more 
frequently or more vehemently striven than the redress of the 
injustice done to Germany by the establishment of the corridor, 
the separation of Danzig and the partitioning of Upper Silesia. 
As regards Danzig and the Corridor in particular, it is safe to 
speak of a clear desire for revision, in view of the unanimity 
of the public opinion which has been gradually forming during 
the 20 years subsequent to the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. All the statements concur in admitting that these two 
problems were the cardinal errors of the Versailles Dictate and 
must be readjusted—not in order to do Germany a service, 
but in order, in the interests of other countries, to reduce the 
danger of war in the future. 


British utterances (?) 


We will begin by reproducing the criticisms of two statesmen 
who played a decisive part in the Paris negotiations of 1919. 


The then British Prime Minister, Lloyd 
George, wrote in his famous Fontainebleau Docu- 
ment of March 26th 1919: 


“TI am strongly averse to transferring more Germans from 
German rule to the rule of some other nation than can possibly 
be helped. I cannot conceive any greater cause of future war 
than that the German people, who have certainly proved them- 
selves one of the most vigorous and powerful races in the world 
should be surrounded by a number of small states, many of 
them consisting of people who have never previously set up a 
stable government for themselves, but each of them containing 
large masses of Germans clamouring for reunion with their 
native land. The proposal of the Polish Commission that we 
should place 2,100,000 Germans under the control of a people 
which has never proved its capacity for stable self-government 
throughout its history must, in my judgment, lead sooner or 
later to a new war in the East of Europe. I would therefore 
take as a guiding principle of the peace that as far as is humanly 
possible the different races should be allocated to their mother- 
jands, and that this human criterion should have precedence 
over considerations of strategy or economics or communications 
which can usually be adjusted by other means.”’ 


On March 24th the so-called Geneva Protocol came up for 
discussion. As will be remembered, the purpose of the Protocol 
_ was to stabilise the status quo established at Versailles for all 
time, England assuming an obligation to guarantee the frontiers 
in Eastern and Central Europe. The incalculable liabilities and 
commitments which it involved for the United Kingdom in 
parts of the world in which British interests were not directly 
concerned were the reason why the Protocol was rejected both 
by the British Government and by Parliament. 

One of the most vigorous opponents of the Protocol at 
the time, after the Foreign Minister Sir Austen Chamberlain 
himself, was the Leader of the Liberal Party, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, who spoke against the Protocol in the course of 
the debate in the House of Commons on March 
24th 1925 in the following terms : 

“Tt is not an issue of whether we are for or against arbitration. 
Some very good friends of the principle of arbitration are opposed 
to this particular interpretation of it. They think that under 
guise of an arbitration pact the Protocol is a military convention 
to sustain the status quo, than which nothing could be more 
likely to provoke war. 

The Eastern frontiers are throbbing with troubles from the 
Bosphorus to the Baltic. There are non? of the borderlands that 
have not been fought over for centuries.” 

The worst case of all was Poland. Poland was sad because the 
Protocol had not been ratified by Britain. She was claiming a 


a moral triumph. Alsace-Lorraine provoked a war in Europe ; 


(@) Offprint from the periodical ‘“‘ Vélkerbund ”’ (published in Geneva). 
%) In part retranslated from the German. i 


Poland had five Alsace-Lorraines namely Eastern Galicia 
White Russia, Vilna, the Corridor, and Silesia. She now wanted 
to add a sixth, Danzig. Would Poland refer these questions 
to arbitration ? 

Did anyone imagine that Russia, when she recovered, 
and Germany would accept the decisions in these matters as 
final ? If so, was Poland prepared to refer these questions to 
arbitration ? If not, what was the good of the Protocol ? There 
was no question which threatened the peace of Europe at present 
which, under the Protocol as it was drafted would be referred to 
arbitration. 

The real menace to European peace was the fact that out 
of 27 millions of people in Poland nine millions were there by 
force of arms; most of them were there in spite of the protests 
of the League and of the Supreme Council. Did anyone imagine 
that that position would be sone ee by Russia and Germany 
once they were restored to power 1 

On Sir Austen Chamberlain objecting that his criticism 
of Poland was too severe, Lloyd-George replied: “ Is the Right 
Honorable gentleman prepared to deny that Poland annexed 
the Vilna district in spite of the protest of the League of Nations, 
that she annexed East Galicia in spite of the objections of the Su- 
preme Council, that she annexed parts of White Russia far beyond 
the ethnographical boundary drawn by the Supreme Council, 
parts where the majority of the population are Russians ? 
Is he prepared to assert that the decision in the case of Upper 
Silesia is one for the maintenance of which he would be prepared 
to go to war? I should really like to know which of my facts 
he is prepared to contest. As for Danzig, he knows very well that 
in the matter of the Danzig postal services Poland continues 
to pursue her policy in spite of the decision of the British High 
Commissioner, who represents the League of Nations, and has 
refused to abide by the decision of the League. ” 


Therefore, whatever happened in regard to arbitration, 
he hoped, would not be based on these explosive treaties in the 
East of Europe and the acceptance of these annexations ; that 
would be fatal. 


The Times comment on Mr. Lloyd-George’s speech was 
as follows : 

“It is natural also that he (Mr. Chamberlain) could not, as a 
responsible Foreign Minister, speak with the extreme frankness 
which characterized the subsequent remarks of Mr. Lloyd- 
George. Seeing that Mr. Lloyd George no longer holds a position 
of any particular responsibility, it may not have been altogether 
a disadvantage that he should have brought into the open some of 
the views which a good many people are expressing in private.” 

From the Letter written by General Smuts 
to the British Prime Minister Lloyd George on May 
22nd, 1919 containing a devastating criticism of the conditions 
of the Peace Treaty. 

“Tam convinced that in the undue enlargement of Poland 
we are not only reversing the verdict of History, but committing 
a cardinal error in policy which history will yet avenge. The new 
Poland will include millions of Germans (and Russians) and 
territories which have a German (or Russian) population, or 
which have for very long periods been part of Germany (or 
Russia). It is reasonably certain that both Germany and Russia 
will again be great Powers, and that, sandwiched between them, 
the new Poland could only be a success with their good will. 
How, under these circumstances, can we expect Poland to be 
other than a failure, even if she had that ruling and administra- 
tive capacity which history has proved she has not ? Even now, 
while the Conference is sitting, the Poles are defying the Great 
Powers. What is going to happen in future with the Great Powers 
divided and at loggerheads ? I think we are building a house of 
sand. And in view of these and many other considerations, I 
would revise the boundaries of Poland as provisionally settled in 
the Treaty, leave Upper Silesia and all real German territory 
to Germany, contract the boundaries of the Free City of Danzig, 
and instead of placing her under the suzerainty of Poland as 
we propose doing, leave her under the suzerainity of Germany 
with an administration under the League of Nations, I think 
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the two cardinal errors in policy of this Treaty are the long 
occupation of the Rhine and the enlargement of Poland beyond 
anything which we had contemplated during the war. These 
two errors are full of menace for the future peace of Europe, and 
I urge that every means be taken to remove them before it is too 
late. It is not yet too late.” 


The author of the: book ‘The Fruits of Folly’ 
Mr. Lyon, published in 19380 by Hutchinson & Co., London, 
refers to Point 18 of Wilson’s Fourteen Points and says: “ The 
figures could show that what is now known as the Polish Corridor 
was not inhabited by indisputably Polish populations. 
Poland had no need either of free access to the sea or of control 
of the Port of Danzig... Since then, however, Poland has herself 
furnished the proof that the Port of Danzig was not necessary 
for her industrial welfare ; for she has proceeded to construct 
another harbour at a distance of a few kilometres, and has entered 
into direct competition with Danzig... The statesmen who at 
Versailles suggested that Danzig was again being placed in the 
position which she had occupied between the middle of the 
fifteenth and the end of the eighteenth century went somewhat 
astray historically... Very different is the situation to-day, for 
now the Free City of Danzig is free only in name... The economic 
prosperity of East Prussia has been largely destroyed by seve- 
rance from the rest of Germany... It may be taken for granted 
that a virile race of sixty-five millions will not for ever passively 
consent to a wedge being driven through its territory, any more 
than the inhabitants of the United States would permit Canada 
to extend through the middle of the State of Maine... The inhabi- 
tants of Danzig are determined both to remain German and one 
day to be reunited to their mother-country. The words ‘This 
land remains German’ which are inscribed on a monument in 
Marienburg seem to be the very essence of the will of these 
people... It is those who have the vision and the courage to face 
reality (however distasteful) while there is still time by altering 
an abnormal and untenable situation, who will be rendering a 
practical service to the cause of peace and of civilisation.” 


Alexander Powell in his book ‘Embattled 
Borders’ says that the authors of the Treaty of Versailles, 
when solving the question of Poland’s access to the sea, were 
faced with the most difficult and unpleasant task... ‘‘ They 
solved this question with the help of the Corridor, but none of 
them who really knew the position were able to regard this 
solution as permanent. Even admitting the truth of the Polish 
statement that the population of Pomerelia is indisputably 
Polish, it is impossible not to doubt the wisdom—if not the 
morality—of attempting to satisfy the Poles by dividing a 
powerful State like Germany in half. It is certain that the 
Germans will never recognize this settlement. The Corridor is 
of course a political blunder and a strategic absurdity which 
no one seriously believes will last. Its establishment was, as 
a British observer has said, an act of stupidity only possible 
in the morbid state of post-war Kurope... My opinion is not 
perhaps of great value, but I should like to say what I think 
is likely to happen. Danzig, which is as German a town as 
Hamburg, will return to the Reich through the Northern part 
of the Corridor, and Germany and East Prussia will thus be 
reunited. Poland would in this way lose some thousands of 
inhabitants (mostly Germans) and a few score of square miles 
of territory; but this loss would be unimportant compared 
with the territory and population acquired by Poland at Lithu- 
ania’s expense in the district of Vilna... Poland would retain 
Gdynia as a small enclave and the port would be connected 
with the main Polish railway system by a short stretch of line 
through German territory, whereby the unbroken railway 
connection through this German territory would be secured to 
Poland by treaty... By such a settlement Poland would retain 
her access to the sea and would not lose Danzig, as the latter 
does not belong to it.” 


‘The Nation and Athenaeum?’ stated in Sep- 
tember 1926 that Germany would always have trouble about 
Danzig “until she feels strong enough to negotiate for the 
restoration of Danzig at a time of European tension, and at 
such a time the word ‘ negotiation’ may have a very different 
meaning.” 

Ernest Remnad remarked in the‘English Re- 
view’ 1927 that it would probably be some time before Europe 
was faced with fresh occasions of tension. “ Between now and 


then, he said, Germany will have become an irresistible Power 
compared with Poland. Although Poland might have more or 
less important allies on her side, it is certain that Great Britain 
would not send troops to defend any of these artificially estab- 
lished frontiers in Eastern Europe, as Sir Austen Chamberlain 
stated at the last meeting of the League of Nations. No attempt 
is made in German quarters to hide the unanimous conyiction 
that one day this lost territory will be reclaimed—if necessary 
by force.” 


In his book‘ Down the years’, published in 1986 by 
Cassel and Co. Ltd., Edinburgh, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
says : “ We will not lift a finger to save the Corridor.”... “ It is 
true that we have no direct interest in the Polish Corridor 
or Upper Silesia and we are not required to assume any spe- 
cial responsibility in respect of these territories.” 


Lord Strabolgi, who under the name of Ken- 
worthy belonged for a long time to the House of Commons, | 
wrote in his book “Will Civilisation @ragmeae 
London, Ernest Benn 1927, the following : 


“T need not excuse myself, if I emphasise again and again — 
that the Polish Corridor is disadvantageous and provoking 
for Germany ”’. Like many other foreigners, Lord Strabolgi then 
describes what the position of similar corridors would be in 
England or the United States to make the nonsense of the Polish 
Corridor more intelligible and then continues... “ France has 
not to suffer from such territorial injustices. Her aversion 
to and her fear of Germany and her desire to do Germany 
injustice might be considerable, but they are merely a matter 
of sentiment. In contrast to this the emotion and the anger of 
the Germans about the Polish Corridor is not only a matter of — 
sentiment as in the case of the French, but is based on material 
things. Therefore Germany’s rage and bitterness will last and 
become stronger even in the course of years... If one considers 
war to be the normal means for the settlement of such a dispute, 
it will be difficult to clear the question of the Polish Corridor 
without fighting. But if, as it should be, war is regarded as a 
state of bankruptcy of statesmanship and as the negation of 


civilisation, then such a question will be solved by peaceful 
But one ~ 


means or by arbitral procedure and negotiations. 
thing can be prophesied for Europe with absolute certainty, 
and that is that the present Polish frontiers will not remain 
as they are, and that they will be revised whether by peaceable — 
means or by force. ” 


Anthony Crossley, a Conservative member of 
the House of Commons wrote in 1932 in the ‘Evening 
Standard’ that the Corridor was the powder box of Kurope 
and that sooner or later Germany had to settle the question 
for herself, if this impossible position was not regulated in the 
near future. 


On May 27th, 1983 Mr. Beaumont, then Conservative 
Member of Parliament, wrote in the ‘ Times’: “I regard it as 
improbable that any German Government will ever formally 
or otherwise admit that the present settlement is a just one, 
as there are good reasons for thinking the contrary.” 


Beaumont has since given up his seat in the House and 
joined the territorial army as an officer. With express reference 
to his military capacity, he stated inter alia in an article to the 
‘Times’ of May 16th, 1939: “We are prepared to fight in 
order to prevent violent changes, but we are not prepared to 
fight to maintain the status quo as such or to act as a backbone 
for any small State which may choose to hide behind our back. 
I myself for instance have for 18 years openly advocated the 
return of Danzig to the Reich and I do not see why I should 
now be called up to fight to prevent it, unless such return were 
the result of an act of force.” 


On October 18th, 1927, the Liberal member of Parliament, 
Harney, wrote in the ‘ Daily Chronicle’: “Scarcely any 
trouble was ever taken to adapt the frontiers to the economic 
and geographical conditions, but the frontiers were so drawn 
as to strengthen Poland and enable military power to be used 
against Germany. As a result of what was done with the Vistula, 
for instance, which was to be a ‘ free river’ for the use of Ger- 
many and Poland, the latter can at any time flood German 
territory.” 

He also wrote in the ‘ Sheffield Mail’ on November 2nd, 
1927 : “ As regards Danzig, it is noteworthy that the Danzigers, 


far from being pleased about the creation of the Free City, 
regret it extremely and if there were to be a plebiscite tomorrow, 
the voting would be nearly 100 % in favour of return to Ger- 
many.” 


Harney visited the Vistula frontier with some other members 
of his party. One of them, Dr. I. C. As ht on said in an article 
published in the ‘ Hull Weekly News’ of December 17th, 1927 : 
“ The Vistula is apt to overflow violently. The Prussians had 
spent many millions on reclaiming fruitful land from the river 
and making it navigable for large vessels and timber-rafts by 
protective constructional work and systematic dredging. Six 
years ago the Vistula was handed over to the Poles under the 
Treaty of Versailles as a satisfactory waterway and a safe river. 
Today the dams are neglected, the protective works have been 
allowed to decay and the river bed is full of sandbanks. The 
neighbouring territory is threatened by floods and shipping 
rendered difficult... Today there is not more river transport 
in a month than there was in a day before the Treaty. The 
Poles do not seem to be prepared to keep their great natural 
waterway useful by making improvements.” 


Sir Raymond Beazley, the well-known English 
historian, said in May 1983 in a lecture in Birmingham: “In a 
favourable moment which is perhaps rather far away now the 
Germans will fight to the last breath to bring about a change 
here, not because of the propaganda of a military party or thirst 
of conquest, but solely for the reason that the whole nation 
believes that the splitting-up of Germany represents an enormous 
and unjustified wrong. ” 


In February 1933 the Welsh parliamentary member of the 
National Liberals, Llewellyn-Jones_ gave a lecture 
before the Grotius Society for International Law in London 
dealing with the revision of peace treaties in which he said: 
_ “The Corridor and the so-called settlement in Upper Silesia have 
been the source of constant and increasing bitterness in Ger- 
many. The open neglect of the treaty obligations of the Polish 
government to the German minorities has only strengthened 
the demands of the Germans for a revision. ”’ 


J.L. Garvin wrote in the ‘Observer’ in October 
1932: “East Prussia was separated from the Reich by an 
enormous injustice.” His paper reported as early as 1925 that 
political circles in France admitted that the Corridor of Danzig 
was ‘an untenable anomaly’ and that “everyone with common- 
sense supports an alteration of the present Polish and German 
frontiers ’’. In February 1925 he declared that England would 
not go to war for the Corridor, which was a ‘ Greek gift’. The 
artificial severance of East Prussia from the Reich was an un- 
tenable state of affairs and it was the business of France and 
England to take the initiative in the matter of the revision of 
the Eastern frontier. 


It sLould not be forgotten that even the Germanophobe 
Winston Churchill was once among the revisionists. 


On the 24th November 19382 Mr. Winston Churchill 
in connection with doubts about the success of the Disarmament 
Conference said: “If the English government really wants to 
do something for the furtherance of peace it should take 
steps for a revision of the peace treaties and bring up the 
question of the Polish Corridor and Danzig. As long as these 
questions are not solved, there will be no hope of a lasting 
peace, and it will be better for the former Allied powers to solve 
these questions at a time when they still possess military 
superiority.” 

Finally Frederick Linfield, a former Liberal 
Member of Parliament wrote in an article published in February 
1928 in the American periodical ‘ Current History’: “ Poland 
must certainly appear on the map of the new Europe, but this 
map looks grotesque if one looks at the Baltic and sees that 
Prussia is divided into two pieces. Its territory suddenly comes 
to an end in order to make room for a narrow strip of Polish 
territory, and then Prussian territory continues. If one visits 
this little corner of Europe, as I did, one finds that the most 
elementary economic laws have been violated by this new 
frontier. The present Germany will however look quite different 
in 10 or 20 years. Can we then seriously hope to continue to 
impose the present position upon her ? What friends will Poland 
have then? Will England go to war in order to maintain a 
frontier, which was drawn by people, whose nerves were ex- 
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hausted and who have since been condemned by enlightened public 
opinion ? I am writing this as a sincere friend of Poland and 
what I am saying is the only thing a sincere friend can say... 
In our country we are insufficiently aware of the extent to which 
the question of the Corridor is poisoning the political atmosphere 
of Europe and how far this affects England. We are told that 
Poland must have access to the sea. Free access to the Baltic, 
i.e. access free of Customs barriers, would however be sufficient 
to satisfy all legitimate requirements in peace-time. 


** Properly to appreciate what I saw on the Vistula, imagine 
a wedge driven through Yorkshire or any other industrial area 
in the North of England, in such a manner as to separate persons 
of the same nationality from one another, creating Customs 
barriers, establishing passport control and interrupting direct 
communication with London. Stagnation and decline are the 
inevitable results of such a policy. 


“The Prussian Waterways Office with admirable energy has 
done everything that could be done for the regulation of the 
Vistula. All this work has been nullified under the new Polish 
regime. Here we have the complete destruction of all that 
Prussian administration, Prussian industry and Prussian labour 
have built up and maintained in order over a period of years 
at a cost of many millions of marks. Dykes and dams are all 
in a highly dangerous condition. As for that part of the Vistula 
which flows through Poland (the old Congress Poland), the con- 
ditions are even worse. The consequences of this neglect, and 
in particular the cessation of the dredging operations necessary 
for the regulation of the river, are painfully apparent in connec- | 
tion with the navigation of the stream. The sand banks, which 
constitute such an obstacle and danger for shipping, have again 
become bigger at a number of places. The maximum draught 
of shipping on the river has been greatly reduced. This alone 
is sufficient to cut down the volume of traffic on the Vistula. 
It will end in the Vistula shipping being cut down to next to 
nothing. It is a fact that the volume of shipping per month is 
no longer as much as the former shipping per day. ” 


Another book was published in 1930 by Methuen & Co.» 
London; called “Britain ‘and “the Baltic? the 
author of which is E. W. Polson Newman. He gives a 
detailed description of the Corridor-Danzig question, as it stood 
in 1980. At the end of the chapter he says : “ It is interesting to 
know that the late Marshal Foch, shortly before his death, fore- 
cast that this area would be the scene of the next war. I have it 
on the best authority that the Marshal was sitting at his desk 
with a map of Europe spread out before him. He was discussing 
various questions with one whose statements are unquestionable, 
and, when the subject of the next war cropped up, Foch at once 
took his pipe out of his mouth and pointed to the narrow 
strip of territory giving Poland access to the Baltic. ‘There’, 
he said, ‘ lies the root of the next war.” 


Sir Robert Donald, a Scotsman, said in his book 
‘The Polish Corridor and the Consequene 
ces’ published in 1929 by Thornton Butterworth, London, 
the following : “ It is recognised by all impartial authorities that 
the partition of Upper Silesia was a base and corrupt tran- 
saction.” 


Concerning the Corridor-Danzig question Sir Robert Donald 
says amongst other things: “ There was never any question 
of the application of self-determination to settle the question 
whether Poland should or should not have access to the sea: 
that was a fundamental principle which could not be risked 
or weakened by consulting the inhabitants.” 


Sir Robert Donald finishes his book with the following 
paragraph : “ The Corridor is the most menacing storm centre 
on the Continent ; how to remove the danger, to reconcile the 
apparently irreconcilable is the compelling task of statesmen. 
The logical reasoning of diplomatists and the inexorable human 
element force themselves into every argument. A British diplo- 
matist discussing the problem with me had no difficulty in 
making a plausibly convincing case for the disruption of East 
Prussia. The Allied and Associated Powers, he said, were under 
solemn obligation to see Poland was given an adequate outlet 
to the sea. A great State, as the new Poland was intended 
to be, could not be landlocked. Its only adequate outlet was the 
Baltic, its essential port Danzig. Europe would have been 
thrown into chaos and been an easy prey to Bolshevism, had the 
Peace Treaty not been signed and the new State received 
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this indispensable outlet to the sea. But, added my friend, 
reflectively dropping diplomatic language, ‘If I were a Prussian 
and had to ask permission of a foreign power to visit the capital 
of my country, I am damned if I would put up with it.’ ” 

Donald’s book aroused great interest in the British Press 
and elsewhere. The ‘ Daily Mail’, the ‘ Daily Express’, the 
Observer, the Times, the Western Morning News and Mercury 
had long articles on it, in which they were at one with Donald 
in condemning the Versailles settlement of the Eastern frontier. 

The ‘Catholic Herald’ wrote: “ Poland has for a 
long time constituted a periodical threat to the peace of Europe. 
We might have expected that to cease as a result of the Great 
War, when Poland won her independence. We all know only too 
well that this has not been the case and this fact has been 
stressed and demonstrated in every detail in Sir Robert Donald’s 
bookl.” 


The ‘Contemporary Review’ said: “Sir Robert 
Donald’s book is founded on personal investigations. He has 
a trained eye for the rough edges and corners of the post-war 
settlements. He draws a dark picture of Eastern Europe and 
sharply censures the authors of the Treaty for their clumsy 
bungling, and sympathizes with the German populations which 
were assigned to less civilized States than their own. This 
instructive book contains more than its title indicates, for we are 
told, not only about the Corridor, which is depicted as the most 
menacing storm centre of the Continent, but also about Memel, 
Danzig and Upper Silesia... ” 


G. K. Weekly: “ Donald’s book is important, as it aims 
at forming British opinion on the question of Danzig and the 
Corridor—one of the questions which will be in the forefront 
of European policy during the next 10 years.” 


The ‘Evening Standard’: “Sir Robert has consti- 
tuted himself the Knight-errant for the persecuted minorities 
in Europe and one does not know which to admire: more, his 
energy in collecting documentary proof or his passion for the 
truth. When he chose Poland for his last crusade, he entered 
the battlefield of the great antitheses in European politics, and 
the picture which he draws of the consequences of Polish high- 
handedness in the Corridor and in Upper Silesia is sufficiently 
lurid to make the authors of the Peace Treaty shudder... He 
is speaking nothing but the plain truth, when he says that the 
Corridor is the most menacing storm centre of the Continent... 

** Admittedly one of the gravest mistakes of the peace treaties 
was the creation of a Poland comprising essentially un-Polish 
territory and population. It is also admitted that Germany 
will never be satisfied with her present Eastern frontiers. Here 
is the seed of another war. How can this war be avoided ? ” 


Lord Rothermere concluded an article on Hungary 
as follows: “ The same sinister symptoms must be apparent to 
every thinking person who studies Germany’s present Eastern 
frontiers and sees how East Prussia has been cut off from the 
rest of Germany—that clumsy method of giving Poland access 
to the sea. The British people are anxiously waiting for the 
Foreign Secretary to take the lead in eliminating the mortal 
dangers bequeathed to us by the blunders of the peace treaties 
in Europe.” . 


Liberal Members of Parliament, who visited 
the Vistula area in November 1987 wrote in the ‘ Daily Express ’ : 
“We saw the great river deserted, on which formerly vessels 
continually passed to and fro and, where German dredgers used 
to keep the stream free, sandbanks are now visible above the 
surface. The frontier cuts off towns from their railway stations 
and water supply and separates children from their schools 
and churches from the homes of the faithful. We no longer have 
any excuse to-day for not seeing the mistakes of the Treaty 


of Versailles. This treaty stands above Europe as the crooked. 


tower of diplomacy.” 

When the Polish Foreign Minister, Zaleski, in a speech 
delivered in Paris in 1928, repeated the assertion so often made 
on the French side at that time that the Rhenish question could 
only be solved if the question of security was first settled, 
that is, if Germany was once more freely and solemnly to recognize 
her intolerable Eastern frontiers or, in other words, a sort of 
Eastern Locarno Pact was concluded, the ‘Manchester 
Guardian’, inan article entitled ‘ An extravagant demand ’, 
said : “ What she (Poland) means by ‘ safe guarantees ’ is clear 
from various comments in the French and Polish press. -What 


they are really driving at is a so-called Eastern Locarno, Now 
this Eastern Locarno is a piece of pure nonsense! The German 
frontier is not a good one and its revision is desirable not only 
from the point of view of right or wrong but also from that of 
expediency. Revision means, not ‘ taking back ’, but restoration 
in the interests of both countries and especially of the local 
population on which the present Eastern frontier inflicts vexa- 
tion and hardships, which have no parallel on Germany’s West- 
ern frontier. As for the British guarantee, it is already going very 
far—perhaps too far—that England should have promised to 
make war on any country which violates the Treaty of Locarno, 
but that it should similarly guarantee Germany’s Polish frontier 
is simply out of the question. The idea that British people 
should die in order to save Poland’s frontiers from a highly 
necessary rectification is nonsensical. 


“Or does M. Zaleski really think that British soldiers will be 
willing to suffer death and mutilation, British families bereave- 
ment and the British Treasury heavy losses, to meet Polish 
wishes which are not even reasonable ... ” 


Lt.-Col. Seton Hutchison belonging to the 
British Delegation in Upper Silesia during the period of the 
Plebiscite revisited the country in 1929 and then wrote a book 
‘Silesia Revisited 1929’ published by Simpkin 
Marshall Ltd., London. He describes the crucial years of Upper 
Silesia, but deals especially also with the disadvantages inflicted 
on Great Britain by the giving-up of the Upper Silesian coal 
district to Poland. Under the headline: ‘Is Britain Blind ?’ 
he writes: “At the termination of the war I had hoped that the - 
treaties would be framed in such a way as to provide for just and 
reasonable reparations to those countries which had suffered 
material damage, while out of the treaties would arise a new 
basis of agreement and co-operation between all nations. I had 
also hoped that these treaties would be based upon the ideals 
which sustained our people throughout the war and for which 
Great Britain stood. The Treaty of Versailles was drawn up, 
while M. Clemenceau rejoiced that through its instrument 
‘the peace was war carried on by other means.’ ...Will prosperity 
spring from so much wrong ? Is Britain blind ? ” 


The English historian William Harbutt Dawson 
published a book at the beginning of 1933, edited by George 
Allen & Unwin, London, called ‘Germany under the 
Treaty’ which is simply a condemnation of the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles. Dawson is especially well qualified to judge of the 
situation, for he was a member of the committee of experts 
which Lloyd George took over to Paris and perhaps the only 
real expert in it. A few paragraphs from his book will prove this : 
“The Americans brought to the Conference abounding confidence 
without corresponding knowledge. They minimized the pro- 
portions and the difficulties of the political task ahead, just as 
they had minimized those of the military task, and soon were 
admitting to themselves that contact with European problems 
at close quarters was teaching them more than they had ever 
known before. It sounds like a joke that, although President 
Wilson had been speaking privately and publicly for months in 
favour of the restoration of a modified Poland, he is reported to 
have believed when he arrived in Paris that Prague was the 
capital of that already informally organized State. Reuniting now 
the problems of the Corridor and Danzig, since as they have been 
created together so they still hang together, and will continue to 
do until they are together solved, it remains only to supplement 
criticism of the existing intolerable situation with positive 
suggestions from the standpoint of Treaty revision. No factor 
in the life of Europe to-day offers so grave and certain a menace 
to peace as the Corridor, which cuts Germany into two parts, 
and severs Danzig, one of the most German of cities, from the 
fatherland. Can Europe afford to ignore this menace and allow 
matters to drift ? So to do would be tantamount to inviting and 
hastening catastrophe: for, instead of improving, the conditions 
in the Corridor, after and because of over twelve years of Polish 
occupation, are steadily becoming worse. 


“ Because it is now abundantly clear that all the needs of 
Polish trade, present and future, can be satisfied without the 
Corridor, and because good relations between Germany and 
Poland, which are so essential to the settlement and peace of 
Europe, will be impossible so long as that political monstrosity 
continues, the greater part of the territory should go back to the 
country to which it owes its civilization.” _ 
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In an article appearing in the English monthly, ‘ The 
Nineteenth Century and After’, in December 1931 
under the title ‘Danzig and the Corridor’ Dawson wrote : 
“ If Germany’s claim to the return of the Corridor is based on the 
civilising activities of Germany in that part of the world, her 
claim in my opinion is irresistible. It is not very convincing 
to base a claim of this kind on force alone, on conquests in far 
distant days or dynastic negotiations at a time when the subjects 
of the rulers concerned were reduced to the position of serfs. 
It is a recognised principle of international law that sovereignty 
over any given area presupposes ‘ effective possession ’.. In this 
respect the Polish claim to the Corridor is not to be compared 
with the German—1i.e. in this case, the Prussian—claim. What 
this area has become, what it now is, is due exclusively to German 
government, German enterprise, German industry and _ sacri- 
fice over a period of centuries. Germans settled the country 
when it was empty and deserted: Germans opened it up when 
nobody else had done so: Germans gave it civilisation and 
prosperity. From these German efforts Poles and members 
of many other races have benefited, first in subjection to the Ger- 
mans and later in a position of equal standing with the latter.” 


In 1985 a book by Lord Mottistone called ‘May- 
flower Seeks the Truth’ was published. Concern- 
ing the Corridor Lord Mottistone says : 

“As an eyewitness of the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles I know that this masterpiece of utopian geography is a 
product of the mind of Woodrow Wilson, the President of the 
U.S.A. at that time. Then already I thought, and I said so, that 
the solution of the problem in giving the newly created Poland 
a direct connection with the sea was so odd that it could not be 
justified in any way... I need not excuse myself, if I criticize 
the present position. Every expert knows that it cannot last,and 
that there is a truce only thanks to the clever statesmanship of the 
leaders of Germany and Poland which in spite of all inevitable 
local frictions will finally lead to a solution which will satisfy 
the two big countries... meanwhile, however, the fantastic 
situation still exists.” 

English utterances displaying insight are also available 
of more recent date. For example, M. F. Bothamley wrote 
on June 27th 1989 in the ‘Scotsman’: 

“... Impartial observers note that the German Chancellor, 
coming into power at a moment of extreme tension, was at 
pains by word and deed to recognise the necessity of a Polish 
access to the sea. Is it not time that this arbitrary separation 
_ of twenty years... should be swept away in accordance with 

the wishes of the population concerned... ?” 

An article by Tavistock in the ‘ Manchester Guardian ’ 
of July 4th 1939 reads : 

“...The frustration of the union of the overwhelmingly 
German city of Danzig with Germany is a wholly inadequate 
ground for a world war... The moment for war would be when 
Hitler proceeded without adequate reasons to annex purely 
Polish territory—not now... The only thing which is worse 
than making an insane promise is keeping it. No considerations 
of honour justify the slaughter of millions for a cause which 
is anything but convincing...” 

Douglas Young wrote in the 
July 3rd 1939 : 

“..its (Danzig’s) mere incorporation would not justify 
a Polish declaration of war. It would not be a direct menace 
to a ‘ vital interest’: it would not be a ‘ provocation ’.” 

Thomas H. Champion _ sounded a warning note 
inthe ‘Manchester Guardian’ of July 6th 19389: 

“ ..If the Danzigers express a wish to be reunited with 
Germany, war is not morally justifiable... Whatever interest 
others may have in the political position of Danzig, it cannot 
be greater than that which its own citizens have... Poland 
used a large French loan to build the Polish harbour of Gdynia 
in competition. It was obvious that in so doing Poland was not 
concerned with Danzig’s well-being. If there is to be a war 
against aggression, the justification must be very much clearer 
than will presumably be the case with Danzig ; and Poland should 
not be the only judge in the matter...” 

George Malcolm Thomson discusses the Danzig problem 
inthe ‘Evening Standard’ for June 12th under the 
heading ‘ No one will fight for Danzig’. He says that no one 
wants to fight over Danzig. Should the Poles march into Danzig, 
they would have to pay dearly for their precipitaney. A Polish 


‘Scotsman of 


army, which endeavoured to hold Danzig, would find itself 
exposed to a simultaneous attack from East and West Prussia. 
It would also be in danger of coming under fire from the sea, 
since the German fleet dominates the Baltic. In a world, the 
Polish Army would unquestionably be encircled and annihilated. 


Danzig in short, he adds, is not a strong position from the 
military point of view. Danzig would be, at any rate for Poland, 
a trap. If then the Poles would not be in a position to hold Danzig 
in case of war, and would not even attempt to do so, why should 
they make the status of the Free City a casus belli ? Common 
sense would suggest that, if Danzig is not a place which is worth 
while capturing, it is also not worth fighting about. 


It should not be difficult, the writer concludes, to find a better 
solution for Danzig than that which the Peace Treaty evolved. 
The reasonable thing to do would be to recognise the national 
spirit of the people of Danzig, and to make a new settlement 
as between Polish and German claims. The Poles would have 
much less to fear from a Danzig in which the citizens were satis- 
fied than from a Danzig whose population feels it has been robbed 
of its national rights and subjected to an administration to 
which it objects. 


Finally a document by the British historian Professor 
Sarolea, Edinburgh, to the Editor of the ‘Scotsman’, 
dated June 14th 1939 : 


*‘Str,—As an old and loyal friend of Poland. I cannot help 
deploring the present hazardous policy pursued by the Polish 
Government. Although I have the deepest sympathy for the 
Polish people and a profound admiration for their patriotism, 
which for 140 years insured the preservation of their nationality, 
I do not feel bound either to approve or to condone the amazing 
blunders recently committed by Polish politicians. 

“Nor can I help deploring that, by our Treaty with Poland, 
we may encourage the Polish Government to persist in an 
uncompromising attitude which, if persisted in, could lead only 
to disaster. 

«Since the Polish State regained its independence, on at least 
five occasions it demonstrated its belief in the legitimacy of 
power politics : 

(1) When Poland thought itself threatened by Bolshevik 
propaganda, Marshal Pilsudski invaded Southern Russia, and so 
strong was the indignation in British Labour circles that the 
Trade Unions threatened a general strike if British munitions 
were sent to Danzig. 

(2) Because Poland believed that it had not received a fair 
deal in the partition of Silesia, a Polish volunteer legion, under 
Korfanty, invaded Western Silesia. 

(3) Because Poland was convinced that Western Lithuania 
was historically an integral part of Poland, the birthplace of her 
greatest statesman. Pilsudski, and of her most illustrious poet, 
Mickiewicz, a Polish army occupied and annexed the province 
of Vilna, although the League of Nations had allotted that 
province to the Lithuanian Government. 

(4) Because Lithuania persistently refused for fifteen years 
to recognise the partition of her Western territory, the Polish 
Government, two years ago, sent an ultimatum to compel the 
Government of Kovno to restore diplomatic relations. 

(5) Last October, Poland, believing that she had a claim on 
Teschen, took advantage of the desperate position of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

‘Nor can it be said that Poland has shown any great inclina- 
tion to abandon the use of power politics in her domestic affairs. 
The Treaty of Versailles had incorporated in Poland from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 Ukrainians. Those Ukrainians were never 
asked whether they agreed to this incorporation. Nor did the 
Polish State ever agree to test, by plebiscite, the wishes of the 
Ukrainian people. The League of Nations held half a dozen 
plebiscites wherever German minorities were concerned. But the 
Ukrainian minorities were never given a chance to express their 
aspirations, nor has the Polish Government ever consented either 
to apply in any form the principle of self-determination, or to 
grant to her Ukrainian minorities any large measure of self- 
government. 

“We have entered into international commitments and 
assumed burdens and risks which are without a precedent in 
British history. And we have agreed to that astounding revolu- 
tion in our foreign policy mainly because of some recent proposals 
of Herr Hitler to the Polish Government which were intended 
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to remove permanent causes of friction, and which would gua- 
rantee to Poland the possession of the Corridor. ; 

“Those two proposals, namely the incorporation of Danzig 
and the building of an extra-territorial road or ‘ Autostrasse ’ 
which would henceforth link Western Prussia and Eastern 
Prussia, would have been looked upon in normal times as a per- 
fectly reasonable and practicable compromise. If it be objected 
that to agree to those two proposals might have encouraged the 
Reich to make further demands, I can only reply that to accept 
such an objection would mean that Poland would have a moral 
right to declare a preventive war in the present, simply because 
Germany might possibly attack Poland in the future. But why 
should we assume that Germany would be tempted to attack 
and to dismember Poland ? Is it not rather the obvious interest 
of Germany to maintain the independence and integrity of 
Poland ? And is it not also a German interest that Poland should 

be strong rather than weak ? Is not Poland a buffer State be- 
tween Germany and Soviet Russia? And is not Soviet Russia the 
common enemy of both ? 

“If we refuse to accept this sinister and unwarranted assump- 
tion of the unavoidable necessity of waging a preventive war 
against a possible danger in the future, there is no compelling 
reason why Poland should not accept the German proposals as a 
fair basis for negotiations. 

“The first proposal, namely, the incorporation of Danzig into 
the Reich, can be justified on many grounds. It is in accordance 
with the principle of self-determination. It is also in conformity 
with the Fourteen Points of President Wilson, with our own 
political philosophy, and with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. And, whereas we can see many reasons in favour of 
the incorporation of Danzig if demanded by an overwhelming 
majority of the people, there is no strong reason against it. Such 
an incorporation would not affect any British interest, nor would 
it threaten any vital Polish interest, nor would it alter the present 
situation, except for the better. 

“As for the argument that Poland needs an outlet to the sea, 
in accordance with one of the fourteen principles of President 
Wilson, that argument, which might have applied in 1918, no 
longer applies to-day, because the deliberate policy of the Polish 
Government has destroyed its validity. For the new Polish State, 
shortly after the war, built, with French capital, the enormous 
new harbour of Gdynia, which gave Poland a second and more 
convenient outlet to the Baltic. We are entitled to ask why, if 
Poland considered Danzig indispensable to give her access to the 
sea, she should have built another port. On the other hand, if 
the Polish Government desired to conciliate the citizens of Danzig, 
and counteract German influence, why should they have gratuit- 
ously called into being a rival harbour, which is to-day threaten- 
ing the prosperity of the ancient Hansa town ? 

“There remains the second proposal of the Fiihrer for the 
settlement of a problem which is as complicated as it is urgent. 
Only those who are blinded by their distrust of the German 
Reich can deny that the Polish Corridor constitutes a genuine 
German grievance. Indeed, long before the advent of Hitler, 
that grievance was unanimously admitted by British public 
opinion, and the creation of the Corridor was denounced by 
British politicians of every party, as one of the crowning blunders 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The Corridor has cut up the body 
politic of Prussia into two parts. It has torn from the German 
Reich the territory of Eastern Prussia, which is the cradle of 
modern Germany, and which is sacred ground to every German 
patriot. 

“IT am quite prepared to admit that to reunite Western Prussia 
and Eastern Prussia merely by the symbolic link of an Auto- 
strasse, as Herr Hitler proposes, may not be a final solution 
of the problem of the Polish Corridor. The permanent sacrifice 
of the Corridor is conceivable only if Germany and Poland agree, 
in the future, to live as friendly neighbours. But the mere possi- 
bility that the problem might be reopened at some future time 
is no reason why the two countries should not make an honest 
attempt to try a compromise at present. And surely it ought 
to be the advice of any wise and sincere friend of the Polish 
people that they should accept such a settlement rather than 
incur the risks of an appalling catastrophe, and of the disruption 
of the Polish Republic. ” 

In the same paper on June 26th Sarolea wrote: 

“,..German-Polish differences over Danzig have been a 
source of difficulties at every Assembly of the League of Nations 


since 1921. It is therefore untrue to say that the conflict over 
Danzig did not begin before Hitler, or is a product of Nazi 
propaganda...” 


French opinions 
_ Among the French also, quite a number of voices have been 
raised to proclaim with no less vehemence the need for revising 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles relating to Danzig 
and the Corridor. 

The extent to which Danzig and the Corridor were regarded, 
even by those responsible for the Versailles Dictate, as a focus 
of war may be seen from the statement by Marshal 
Foch to which reference is made above. 

The establishment of the Corridor and the Free City of 
Danzig was violently attacked by Marcel Sembat in 
the French Chamber on September 14th, 1919, ie. shortly 
after the signing of the Versailles Dictate. Sembat argued from 
the principle that Poland had to be given access to the sea, 
which even he regarded as a condition sine qua non. On the other 
hand he stressed the absolutely German character of the City 
and the district and invoked an official French report in support 
of his contentions: “ We are faced ’’, he said, “ with two con- 
flicting points of view which are difficult to reconcile. First 
of all you have solemnly admitted that Danzig is a German 
town. You have no right to take this town from Germany. 
Secondly Poland requires access to the sea, which only Danzig 
can offer. Is a solution possible ? The settlement offered by the 
treaty is open to objection, as it violates the right of self-deter- 
mination. If you reply that you intend to make a Free City 
of Danzig, you are playing with words, for how can you make 
Danzig, a German town, into a Free City if at the same time 
you refuse to allow it to remain German ? Is there any other 
possibility ? Yes, and a perfectly simple one. Poland must 
certainly be given access to the sea. Well, make Danzig into a 
Free Port and secure for her a railway line to be under her control, 
her police and her sovereignty. In this way you will have given 
Poland access to the sea without dividing East Prussia from 
West Prussia.” 

The ‘Revue Internationale’ said in September 
1922: “ Poland, who was restored in the interests of peace, will, 
by her annexationist policy, become a danger to this peace. ” 

Robert Tourly, Chief Editor of the Socialist Paris 
newspaper ‘Le Soir’ writes in his book ‘Le Conflit 
de Demain, Berlin-Varsovie-Danzig ’, published 
in 1928 by André Delpuech, Paris: “The German-Polish 
frontier is an absurdity, a very severe dismenberment under 
which a whole nation has to suffer. The attachment of Danzig 
to Poland is an unintelligible and forced intervention, which 
defies all rules of justice and good faith on which European 
civilisation tries to erect a reliable edifice—so as not to perish — 
itself!... A great injustice has been committed in the name 
of justice. This has to be made good. This would not injure 
Poland as a State. After all, Poland is not a ‘ seasonal state ’ 
which submerges on occasion. She would gain much for her 
inner development and peace, if she herself should demand — 
a readjustment of outstanding questions... The frontier along 
the Vistula should be revised, the constitution of Danzig shaped 
in a different way and a modus vivendi found for all. ” 

Robert Tourly comes to the same conclusions in another 
book which is the result of elaborate and fresh studies on the 
spot and is called ‘Derriére les brumés eae 
Vistule’, issued in 1929 in the collection ‘La Vie d’Au- 
jourd’hui ’, and ‘ La Nouvelle Revue Critique ’. 

“TI shall perhaps be told that my view is out of perspective 
or that I have judged too rapidly and superficially. I do not 
defend myself. It is impossible in a few days to do justice to 
the soul of a city or the mentality of a nation... But I desired 
faithfully and in an unbiassed manner to report on the critical— 
yes, and dangerous—situation created in Eastern Europe by the 
Treaty of Versailles, solely in order to serve truth and peace. 
One thing is, for me, beyond doubt and I am convinced of its 
truth: Peace is jeopardized on the banks of the Vistula! Am 
I saying anything new in saying this ? It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the French are proud of knowing no geography 
and I admit frankly that, before my visit, I had no idea of the 
gravity of the position. I had no conception of the conditions 
of life in this German province which was severed from the Reich 
by the creation of the famous Corridor or of the arbitrarily 
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delimited Polish-Prussian frontier along the Vistula or of this 
bicephalic constitution or constitution with a double meaning 
on which the ‘ Free City of Danzig’ has been established. 
I sept that; but does any Frenchman know any more about 
Mess, 

Tourly concludes his remarks by asking what the delimita- 
tion of the Versailles frontier has achieved and answers his own 
question as follows, in the light of his knowledge and studies on 
the spot! 

“After the war we wanted to fit Poland out regally. We 
wanted to make of her a great State able to keep the balance 
in such a complicated Eastern Europe between Germany and 
menacing Russia... But one cannot cut into the body of nations 
in such arbitrary fashion. What is the result ? The rights of a 
small State are violated. It cannot defend itself. A province 
is condemned by amputation to slow disease and death. Poland 
is herself torn this way and that by the constant resistance of 
her irredentist minorities and hindered by internal dissensions 
in her development and organization. Was that what was 
intended ? What can we expect then ? A gross piece of injustice 
was committed in the name of justice, which must be put right. 
This would not harm Poland as a State. She is not a seasonal 
State, which keeps on disappearing. On the contrary she would 
gain so much in increased inner development and peace that she 
would herself be in favour of a new adjustment of conditions... 
The Vistula frontier would have to be redrawn. ”’ 

Tourly then quotes some of his compatriots who share his 
view on the question of the Baltic frontier. M. Cheneboit for 
instance, the moderate Senator for the Department of the Aisne, 
said to a reporter of the Berliner Tag, who asked him about 
the Corridor : “ It is a thorn in the German flesh. All diplomats 
in Europe ought to combine and spend all day and all night 
thinking out a solution! ’? And Senator Lémery said to a German 
press representative that he regarded the Corridor in its present 
form as a threat to peace. The ‘Information’ of April 25 th. 1925 
wrote: ‘‘The Constitution of Danzig, East Prussia and the Vistula 
Corridor, as resulting from the Treaty of Versailles, cannot be 
regarded as final!” 

- Pierre Valmigére writes in the book ‘ Et Demain ?’: 
**Everyone who thinks without a preconceived mind, without 
prejudice, freely and without cringing, is of the belief that, if one 
wants to abate the direct cause of a war, one ought to oblige 
Poland to rectify her frontiers in Upper Silesia and in the Cor- 
ridor of Danzig. 

“The Treaty of Versailles is not a peace document, but the 
last episode of the war... One of the greatest injustices is the 
Danzig Corridor! I say to Poland: you are heading for a fresh 
catastrophe and digging your own grave. What madness is 
driving you ? What good will it do you to add these few square 
kilometres to your already extensive territory, occupied by a 
hostile population, which is being driven to desperation by your 
out-of-date process of polonization? Think of the former 
Germany! Think of Alsace! Here it is a matter not of justice, 
but simply of cause and effect. Germany will never reconcile 
herself to being cut in two. By what arguments do you think 
to justify the annexation of the Corridor ?_ That it is inhabited 
by Poles ? That is not true! It is inhabited by a mixed popula- 
tion and the Germans are in a majority. And even if it were true, 
there are two kinds of justice—one for you and one for the 
others. If it were true and the Corridor had been assigned to 
you because it was inhabited by Poles, you ought to give back 
all Lithuanian, Little Russian and Ukrainian territories as also 
Upper Silesia which you are occupying in spite of the protests 
of the inhabitants and the disapproval of the whole civilized 
world. If it is true that you only want the Corridor because it is 
Polish territory, why are you spinning a network of intrigues 
about Danzig, with a view to bagging it one day ? Why do you 
covet the whole of East Prussia ?... You say that you need an 
access to the sea. You want to get to the sea ? Is there then no 
other way than dividing Germany in two ? The most serious as- 
pect of this matter is that the Peace of Versailles solemnly pro- 
claimed its respect for the wishes of the nations and that the 
people who inhabit the Corridor were not asked.’ Here and in an 
appendix to his book, Valmigeére gives convincing figures to prove 
the injustices during the plebiscites. He further quotes Tourly’s 
‘Berlin, Warsaw, Danzig’ in which the untenability of the Vistula 
Corridor is discussed with great force: “ A recent visit to Germany 
showed me the danger to peace and the economic injustice 


inherent in the present Eastern frontier of Germany. By this 
I mean of course the impossible ‘ Corridor’, which divides 
Kastern Prussia from Western Prussia. What Tourly says of 
the condition of the Vistula is at once a splendid tribute to the 
Prussian administration of the river and a sharp criticism of 
Poland ; we are witnessing the collapse of everything that the 
Prussian administration created and maintained for many years 
by indefatigable work and the expenditure of untold millions 
of marks.” 


Major Count Olivier d’Echegoyen, who for 
years belonged to the French military mission and is well 
acquainted at first hand with conditions in Eastern Europe says 
inter alia in his readable book ‘ Poland’s true face’ : 

“In the first place the establishment of the Danzig Corridor 
which, as is known, cuts Germany in two, brings under Polish 
domination a territory in which the Polish element frequently 
constitutes less than a tenth of the population. That is a para- 
doxical state of affairs. The almost daily incidents which disturb 
Danzig-Polish relations augur badly for the establishment of 
better relations, and yet a sensible and peaceful solution of the 
problem would be welcomed joyfully by the whole of Europe, 
for the citizens say of Glasgow or Toulouse would not understand 
if they were one day compelled to take up arms in order to ensure 
to Poland for a further period the pleasure of seeing her lancers 
with their smart Czapkas prancing about the streets of Konitz 
and Graudenz.” 

The French authoress, Suzanne de Callias, who 
wrote the novel ‘ Le dialogue des forcats ’, which was translated 
into German, visited Danzig and published articles about it, 
in which she made some pertinent statements about Danzig : 

“That is the position with regard to the Danzig question 
and the Vistula Corridor. Once in Paris I just showed a map of 
the new Europe to friends of various political opinions. When 
they saw that extraordinary strip of territory, they exclaimed : 
“But that is ridiculous! It cannot possibly remain like that! ” 
We will hope that it will not remain, but I wish that all French 
people of goodwill would go there once, as I went. If they can 
return to France without a feeling of nausea at the thought of 
the Vistula Corridor, they will give proof of great insensibility. 

“There is no one in Paris who is in a position to give infor- 
mation with regard to the formalities to be observed when 
visiting the Vistula Corridor.’ The authoress then describes 
the difficulties which she encountered between Scheidemiuhl 
and Dirschau. She tells with biting irony of the Polish pinpricks 
which make it simply impossible to find one’s way through the 
intricacies of Polish passport and Customs inspections: “ It is 
clearly the intention to make travelling as unpleasant as possible 
for the Danzigers, as these unfortunate people cannot travel 
30 kilometres without changing their money into another 
currency, procuring a visa and submitting to a customs inspec- 
tion, etc. 

‘Danzig is a purely German and Hanseatic town and it would 
be quite senseless to wish to polonize it at all costs. I am not 
an expert in international politics; but in my humble opinion 
as an authoress if the new port at Gdynia proves to be 
sufficient for Poland, Danzig and the famous Vistula Corridor 
should be reunited to Germany... Then Danzig would 
really be a free city, which it certainly is not now. ” 

The professor for the Slav languages at the University of Paris, 
René Martel, writes in his book ‘La Pologne et Nous’, pu- 
blished 1928 by André Delpuech, Paris, in the chapter ‘ Vérités 
Cruelles’: “‘ Danzig is a Free City, but only in name. In reality itis — 
attached to Poland... The frontier between Poland and East 
Prussia, along the Vistula, in the south of the Free City of Danzig 
corresponds, it seems, to strategic necessities, but in reality it 
brings about the slow decay of a formerly rich and prosperous 
province... The Corridor, Danzig and the frontier of East 
Prussia, these are three impossibilities, three anomalies, three 
challenges to commonsense and reason !... And now, reader, 
tell me if a Franco-German rapprochement is possible, as long 
as the question of the Polish frontiers is not revised according 
to rules of justice ? Can Germany believe in the sincerity of our 
intentions as long as we obstinately insist on this nonsense, 
namely the Polish-Prussian frontier and the Corridor ? It is 
an inhuman action against a whole nation, an injustice and a 
perpetual provocation that Danzig is submitted to Poland!” 
In the same chapter he continues : 

“Let us have the courage to say it: the victors have done 
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wrong to create the Polish Corridor, they have committed a 
crime, a very serious crime indeed, against humanity and justice, 
when they separated East Prussia from Germany... One does 
not divide a State into two parts, one does not cut into living 
flesh, one does not make of a great nation two stumps separated 
from each other.... East Prussia is isolated. The danger of an 
annexation which because of the Polish megalomania weighs 
heavily upon the German town, menaces it constantly... 
One has created the Free City of Danzig. Danzig is a German 
town. 96 % of the population is German, 4 % are Poles. ” 

Also at the end of 1932 and the beginning of 1983 the French 
newspaper ‘La République’ published an article by 
Professor Albert Bayet as an appeal for the revision of 
the Versailles Peace Treaty, to which Professor Bayet added in 
an interview : “ It is now five years that I have been fighting 
for the revision of the peace treaty, especially for the cancellation 
of the Corridor which has created an untenable position in 
Europe. Whilst at the beginning I met with protests and lack 
of comprehension, now people agree with me. One should give 
back the Corridor to Germany. If I were a German no other 
question would exist for me than the cancellation of the Corridor. 
France would have never allowed a Corridor to be erected 
between Nancy and Havre.” 

On December 16th, the Editor of the Paper ‘ Victoire’, 
Gustave Hervé, wrote: “(The French politicians) are 
afraid of confessing to our Polish friends that the separation 
of Danzig from Germany and the division of the latter into 
two parts was undertaken to satisfy the self-complacency 
of Poland, and that this is the only hindrance for the reconstruc- 
tion of real peace in Europe, and furthermore that a free harbour 
in Danzig, even if the whole coast of the Polish Corridor were 
given back, would ensure the same economic outlets for the 
shipping trade of Poland as the possession of Danzig which 
Germany will never cease to claim.” 

There may be mentioned finally three excellent articles by 
Marcel Deats, published in ‘L’Oeuvre’ of May 4th, 
May 10th and July 10th, in which he discussed the various 
aspects of the problem and drew attention in warning fashion 
to the fact that the guarantee given to Poland by England and 
France threatened to jeopardize the peaceful solution of the 
problem. 

“Die for Danzig? Only a few weeks ago, before 
England had begun her attempt to form a grand coalition and 
given a solemn promise of a guarantee, the Poles looked as if 
they regarded the Danzig affair as settled. The position was 
clearly explained to us: The port of Gdynia, constructed with 
enthusiasm and fine audacity opposite Danzig drew the whole 
trade of Poland to itself, and consequently the port of Danzig 
no longer interested our friends ; moreover the Nazis had for 
long been in control of the city, where the unfortunate represent- 
ative of the League of Nations played but a shadowy role. 

In the circumstances, reincorporation in the Reich was 
scarcely more than a matter of form—unpleasant certainly, 
but not tragic. In particular, there could be no question of its 
being made a casus belli. 

During the last fortnight however the attitude of Poland 
has hardened. A wave of patriotism has overwhelmed _ this 
emotional people. Now they are quite ready to regard Danzig 
as ‘ vital space’. Not only do they decline any conversation 
or discussion with Germany about the ‘ Corridor within the 
Corridor’ and the political and administrative system of the 
City and its territory, but are in their turn claiming a protec- 
torate. 

What does this wave of opinion signify ? Does it really go 
so deep ? It is a mystery. One thing is certain however: if 
conversations are carried on in this tone, they will soon come 
to the stage of an ultimatum and frontier incidents will increase 
in number. It is not a question of giving way before Herr 
Hitler’s dreams of conquest, but I say quite frankly that to 
plunge Europe into war on account of Danzig is going just a 
little too far, and the French peasant has no wish to die for 
Danzig. 

Tam told that our Polish friends are full of optimism. Accord- 
ing to them, Germany’s power of economic and political resist- 
ance is exhausted. The Fiihrer does not know which way to 
turn. Germany’s military might and the armoured and motorized 
divisions are not really very formidable. In short, it would 
not take much for the Poles to take on Germany alone, leaving 


us free to deal with Italy, if the latter dared to move. I am not 
exaggerating : I am repeating things that have actually been said, 
and I say that all that is frivolous. 

The Polish cavalry are full of enterprise and control their 
mounts with incredible skill, but will the lances of their brilliant 
soldiers stop tanks, even if those tanks are badly oiled ? And 
where is the heavy material of the Polish army ? Are not the 
Polish war industries in Upper Silesia, that is to say, on the 
frontier in territory where nationalities cut across one another 
and the German army would not fail to find support ? And 
what about the relations with Russia ? Since when have the 
Poles been willing for the Red regiments to march through their 
country, and since when has Stalin been prepared to export his 
troops ? Even if it was only a question of material, what sup- 
port is likely to be forthcoming there, and how, and when ? 
Come, come, let us get back to the common-sense view of things. 

It is always very edifying to see a nation arise as one man 
and assert its desire for glory. Friendship and alliance as much 
as you like, but French people will not admit that their 
lives and those of their children should suddenly be made to 
depend on a gesture made or a word let fall in the atmosphere of 
more or less spontaneous enthusiasm prevailing during a popular 
demonstration at Warsaw and elsewhere. 

These are no doubt stern words, but they needed saying. 
To fight side by side with our Polish friends in the common 
defence of our territories, our possessions and our liberties is a 
possibility which we can contemplate with courage, if that 
can contribute to the maintenance of peace. But die for Danzig? 
No. 

Modest observations. While awaiting the anti- 
cipatory censorship which some are considering or my preventive 
arrest, which would please so many others, I crave permission 
to take advantage of what precious remnant of liberty still 
remains to make a few remarks. 

I venture to think—and the British Government seems 
to be of the same opinion—that it would be more intelligent 
and profitable for all parties to open negotiations than to 
open fire. 


in the air and that it will come to that. 


We can imagine what two business men would do if they had 


to settle the Germano-Polish conflict. They would need scarcely 
a quarter of an hour to find a basis of agreement. It is quite 
obvious that Danzig is a German town as to the majority of 
its population, and also that it can only live by Polish trade ; 
and it is equally certain that, in spite of Gdynia, the Poles 
need this free access to the sea. 

Looked at from this point of view, the interests involved 
seem to be more similar and complementary than conflicting. 
The problem is thus to bring the two Parties, by gentle pressure, 
friendly persuasion and the spectacle of undeniable power, 
harnessed to evident goodwill, to the desire for practical solu- 
tions, to the exclusion of conflicts of prestige, which are always 
insoluble. 

Otherwise Europe must founder in absurdities. The so-called 
Free City is to-day entirely at the disposal of the Reich; no 
one is in any doubt on that point. That is a fact which is daily 
corroborated by the messages received ; it is tolerated, because 
there is nothing else to be done; but those concerned reserve 


the right to set fire to Europe if ever this adventure should — 


assume an Official character. This respect for the form of the 
thing is heroic, but somewhat ridiculous. 

The Danzig stage seems to have been very well set by Hitler. 
A de facto position, to which international opinion is gradually 
become accustomed, is being established under the noses of the 
Powers, and one fine day, at the behest of the famous Senate, 
this de facto situation will quietly acquire a basis in constitutional 
law. Then the play will begin. But the Fihrer at the same time 
proclaims his firm intention of respecting all material rights 
and commercial interests of Poland and is even offering to agree 
to immediate negotiations. 

In these circumstances, if the Polish army intervenes, Poland 
will appear as the aggressor. What will public opinion in France 
and England think then ? I ask! 

Let us for a moment take the most pessimistic view, na- 
mely, that hostilities begin on account of Danzig. Very well. 
Poland asks us to honour our signature, as Czecho-Slovakia 
did some time ago. As the Reichswehr is occupying the Siegfried 


Indeed, after a few exaggerated alarms, one has 
the impression that this desire for valuable conversations is 
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line, Hitler’s plan will no doubt be to make France and England 


a solemn declaration of peace. Hostilities will then in no case 
be opened by Germany. There again, I ask everyone to consider 
the psychological effect of this manceuvre. 

France will thus have to declare war, as she would have had 
to do in September 1938. A bad situation, there is no doubt 
about it, which will resemble that of July 1870 and not that 
of July 1914. As no territory will have been invaded, and 
no act of aggression against national territory committed, it 
will be necessary to deliberate and decide. 

The Government now has the right to mobilize, but not to 
declare war. I ask everyone to remember that. Parliament 
will therefore have to meet both in Paris and in London. The 
debates will not be theoretical this time, but the issue will be 
peace or war. I do not know if there has ever been a dis’ 
cussion so charged with emotion in the history of France, but 
I should not care to speculate as to how it will end. 

Then, if the die were cast for war, the military would have 
the next word and the only thing left to do would be to break 
through the Siegfried line as would have been necessary in 
September, but at a higher cost in lives, because the system 
has since then been perfected. 

We should of course be victorious after a period which I 
should not care to estimate and after sacrifices which I will not 
attempt to compute. When however, after picturing to ourselves 
these heaps of ruins and corpses, we ask what solution war would 
bring to Europe, then even the most resolute and determined poli- 
ticians will admit that it would be necessary to find some means 
of readjusting the economic existence of 200 million people who 
pevid not be eliminated by the massacre, however huge its 
scale. 

These same politicians would, if they deigned to reflect, also 
admit that this terrible drain would leave France gasping and 
exhausted under her laurels. That is quite clear and must 
command the agreement of all sensible people. That has nothing 
to do with courage, for one could always die for Danzig, knowing 
it to be an idiotic thing to do, and die with honour. 

I consider it however more sensible to lead friend and foe 
to a compromise than to fan the flames. The remarkable alacrity 
with which the Russians are coming into line is perhaps a 
further reason for counselling wisdom and prudence. 

I should like to say that, before expressing this opinion, I 
have not consulted Hitler, or Mussolini, any more than Stalin, 
Chamberlain or Daladier. Until further orders it is still possible 
in France to say what one thinks, what many people think, 
what the majority think. 

Negotiation concerning Danzig. Naturally, 
in the eyes of some people, anyone who is in favour of peace 
instead of war is guilty of high treason, and the crime is all the 
greater in any matter connected with Danzig—that favoured 
part on which the whole metaphysical sentiment of Europe is 
concentrated to-day. 

Extraordinary as it may appear, there are still a few 
of us in France who venture to have our own personal opinion 
which is inspired neither by a political clan nor by powerful 
friends nor by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and carry our 
originality to the point of refusing to dance attendance on either 
Stalin or Hitler. 

Because that is where we have got to in this intelligent and 
witty country : all non-conformity is synonymous with treason 
and can only be attributed to foreign interference. What con- 
soles me is that among the most implacable censors I do not 
observe any who will exhaust themselves in the next war any 


-more than they did on the Marne or at Verdun. 


I am reassured by the fact that, together with a few insulting 
letters—for the most part anonymous—- I have received a flood 
of communications expressing agreement and encouragement, 
which fact encourages me to believe, in all humility, that in 
my last article I was only expressing what many sensible people 
think, but cannot say. : 

Naturally there is a distinction between what I am alleged 
to have said and what I did say. I know from long experience 
how many nuances there can be. 

I am accused of wanting to abandon Danzig to Hitler, as if 
it depended on me, and of desiring the continuation, accen- 
tuation and a dangerous repetition of Munich, as if I had under- 
taken the journey and concluded the agreement and as if the 
epithet ‘ Munich’ were more approbrious than ‘ Danzig ’. 
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From that it is a short step to attacking me for defeatism 
and challenging me to say how, at that rate, we could ever stop 
Germany. I am told politely that special problems no longer 
count to-day, that the resistance which we are unavoidably 
compelled by history to put forth to-day is metaphysical, that 
it is the conflict of two incomparable principles, civilizations and 
systems. It would seem that there was nothing for me to do 
but to bow to superior knowledge and lick the dust. 


Nevertheless I am not quite convinced and venture to think 
that the Danzig problem, which has existed for twenty years, 
admits of a practical solution. and I carry my evil inclination 
to the point of saying and thinking that, if we are really deter- 
mined to take the great step, we might well choose a better point 
of departure. 


As I do not suffer from loss of memory, I well know how 
this Colonel Beck, to whom we are now handing over our destiny, 
was for years vilified in the French Press. This is the whole 
point and I come back to what I have said, not to what is attri- 
buted to me. 


I said that the unilateral guarantee given by England and 
France had suddenly conferred on our Polish friends the power 
to decide as to peace or war in Europe, and I repeat that this 
is preposterous and dangerous. That the Danzig question 
touches Poland’s interests and susceptibilities very nearly 
is obvious. 

But that our Polish friends should be able in the light of 
their own sovereign judgement to decide to have resource 
to arms, in the knowledge that England and France will auto- 
matically come into the war, seems to me to be a piece of insane 
imprudence and I therefore urged that, if the Danzig question 
were to become increasingly acute at the wish of Germany, it should 
be dealt with, as hitherto, within the framework of extensive 
negotiations in which England and France, as well as Poland, 
would participate. 

If we are really to get to the bottom of certain ideas, I must 
admit that I fear the consequences of this coalition policy to 
which England has recently been converted. I fear it is because 
Germany’s pressure is economic quite as much as military, 
because the requirements of the agricultural countries of Kastern 
Europe and the industrial interests of the Reich are complemen- 
tary and because financial intervention at the last moment has 
very little chance of success against natural laws of that kind. 
This is sufficiently proved by the Rumano-German Agreement. 

Consequently—at the risk of shocking those who hold certain 
optimistic opinions—I must say that I do not believe in the 
ability of the barrier erected in Eastern Europe to stand the 
strain. I shall believe in it still less if Russia intensifies her 
attitude of reticence and confirms her return to her own isola- 
tionist policy.” 

American voices 


Americans who are acquainted with European frontier condi- 
tions, and particularly those who have studied those of Germany 
on the spot, have frequently made public statements concerning 
the untenable state of affairs in Eastern Germany. Especially 
notable in this connection are the remarks made by Senator 
Thomas to some American journalists living in Berlin : 

“ The Polish Corridor, he said, is a blot on the map of Europe 
and the sooner it is erased from the map, the better. The Kellogg 
Pact will and can have no meaning unless it rests on healthy 
foundations and its present foundations are anything but 
healthy. Like an increasing number of my colleagues in Congress 
I am of the considered opinion that there can be no durable 
peace in Europe until the Versailles Dictate has been revised 
from beginning to end, and there is no doubt that a beginning 
should be made with the Polish Corridor. 

‘It is politically, ethnologically and economically unthink- 
able that the Corridor territory and the Free State of Danzig 
should be allowed to continue to exist in their present form. 
Politically the present position in the former Eastern Germany 
represents a permanent threat of war. From the ethnological 
standpoint, it was a piece of injustice to place the German 
majority of the population in a Polish strait-jacket. A ple- 
biscite in Danzig or in the Corridor would produce an over- 
whelming majority in favour of return to Germany. Economic- 
ally the whole territory in question has been impoverished and 
brought down as a result of its artificial splitting up into four 
parts—West Prussia, Corridor, Danzig and East Prussia—and 
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any reconstruction on the present basis is quite out of the 
question.” 

The American Financial Adviser to the Polish Government 
and the Bank of Poland, D e we y, in spite of his friendship for 
Poland, said in September 1928 of the position in the Vistula 
Corridor that the railways and Vistula shipping firms were 
working at a loss, that industry and agriculture in that territory 
were not making adequate profits, that administrative costs 
swallowed up the returns from taxation, Customs and mono- 
polies. “ Economically speaking, the Corridor is to-day the sick 
child of Poland.” 


The numerous groups of people who were anxious to form an 
impression of the frontier conditions on the Vistula by personal 
investigation included the two American journalists V. J. 
PeterandFredC. Claas, who were in the Vistula district 
in the summer of 1927 and wrote the following in the ‘Omaha 
Pp 'b Unies 

“ One must have been in the Vistula flats between Marien- 
burg and Marienwerder in that corner where three countries 
meet, where the Nogat branches off and slowly makes its way 
to the Frisches Haff to grasp the whole horror of the position 
and the untenable conditions prevailing in the Polish Corridor. 
Here where Prussia, Poland and the hinterland of the newly 
created Free City of Danzig come together, a wedge was driven 
into the former uniform political and economic body. A wound 
has been inflicted, which can never be healed. Ever and again 
this Corridor will give rise to serious economic friction and thus 
political conflicts and disputes, and consequently endanger 
peace. 


A motor-car brought us swiftly from Marienburg through 
luxuriant thick pinewoods and leafy forests to Kurzebrack, the 
place of East Prussia’s access to the Vistula. Immediately in 
front of the river, scarcely 70 paces from the bank, a barrier 
blocks the road. That is the way in which the Peace of Versailles 
is kept! Germany is allowed access to the Vistula at one point 
at least; but this is how the clause has been circumvented. 
There is no ferry or other vehicle to take the wanderer over to 
Poland’s inhospitable shore. All traffic between the two banks 
has been discontinued. 


A mighty sandbank has already formed. The prosperous 
shipping formerly to be seen on this lovely river has disappeared 
as if by magic. The fruits of German industry, which found 
expression in the regulation of the river up to Graudenz and 
Thorn have been destroyed during these few years of Polish 
inefficiency and economic irresponsibility. 

We continued up the Vistula. It has become throughout an 
absolutely Polish river. The frontier is only 20 yards from the 
bank on the German side. Prussia is entirely cut off from the 
river. 

The frontier cuts through the great dams, which have been 
erected there in the course of years to protect the flats, no less 
than eight times. Thus Germany’s civilizing work of river 
regulation has fallen into complete ruin after but few years of 
Polish administration. It is sufficient to use one’s eyes to see 
that the Polish conservancy authorities have, since taking over 
the Vistula, nowhere carried out fresh constructional work to 
any considerable extent. During the last few years, damage 
has been caused by periodical floods which threatens to assume 
more and more alarming proportions in the future. 

The dykes have for the most part been destroyed and not 
properly repaired. In many places they have entirely dis- 
appeared. The stream, unsupported by dykes and protective 
works, is losing its power to maintain the former depth in its 
proper bed. The danger of the river, so to say, running wild is 
becoming more and more acute; if this were to happen, it 
would result in the complete destruction of the work accomplished 
by the Prussian administration by dint of great exertions and 
industry and an outlay of millions of marks. 

This is not all. A little further up on the right bank of the 
Vistula we come upon five villages, places with a predominantly 
German population assigned to Poland by a complacent frontier 
delimitation Commission. And why ? On the other side of the 
Vistula are the Polish hussars and the Polish garrison town of 
Meve. Here then it is simply and solely a question of giving 
dear Poland a bridgehead on the Vistula at Prussia’s expense, 
in order to strengthen Polish domination. These villages are 
entirely dependent on Germany but if the people do their shop- 


ping in the neighbourhood, they are obliged to pass the Polish 
Customs officials every time.” 


In 1928, Frank H. Simonds spoke in his pamphlet 
‘How Europe made peace without America, 
of the British dislike of the maintenance of the status quo in the 
Corridor in the following terms: “The British have never 
recognized Wilson’s solution of the Corridor problem. They do 
not believe that Poland will be able permanently to hold the 
Corridor. They therefore regard it as more sensible to give it 
back to Germany.” . 


In another book, ‘Can Europemaintainpeace?’ 
the same author wrote in 1932: 


“ Americans who do not hesitate to demand German or 
Polish concessions in the Corridor question in the name of world 
peace, would be amazed at the mere suggestion that the United 
States should cede New England to Canada or California to 
Mexico. This sacrifice would be by no means incomparable 
with what they are demanding from European nations. Similarly 
the English, to whom the existence of the Corridor appears in 
itself senseless and phantastic as destroying German unity, 
entirely overlook the fact that in the eyes of the foreigner the 
frontier drawn at the cost of Irish unity appears extraordinary... 


It may be truthfully said of the Polish Corridor that it 
reflects more clearly than anything else the anomalies in present- 
day Europe. In German eyes, the establishment of the Corridor 
and the Danzig Free State appears in exactly the same light 
as a project to carve out a Corridor along the Hudson 
and erect a New York Free State at the other extremity would 
appear to American eyes, and the situation of New England 
in the latter scheme would be identical with that of East Prussia 
in the former. .. 


But far more important than the initial apprehensions exci- 
ted by the application of the Versailles Treaty were those to which 
its subsequent consequences gave rise. To begin with, in every 
one of the districts ceded to Poland there set in a marked move- 
ment of emigration on the part of the German inhabitants... 
This emigration was followed directly by an even greater immigra- 
tion of Slav settlers... While the tonnage of the Port of Danzig 
remained unchanged for months, that of Gdynia assumed new 
dimensions. It is thus a fact that the German element in Danzig 
is exposed to strong pressure of which it is acutely conscious . . . 
German resentment provoked by the loss of West Prussia was 
further intensified by the subsequent fate of Upper Silesia.” 


In the same year as Simonds’ book there was issued a book 
called ‘The Germans’ in the Dial Press Inc., New York, 
written by George N.Shuster, director of the American 
Catholic periodical ‘The Commonwealth’. In the 
chapter about the new European frontiers Shuster says + 


“A glance at the map will show that the fundamental 
significance of Germany’s boundary losses is that they aid the 
military policy of France... What has the Corridor done to 
Germany ? In the first place, it brought to a catastrophic close 
one of the really great Teutonic colonising efforts. Historians 
will differ about other matters, but it would be impossible to 
deny that when the region was taken by Prussia in 1792 it was 
virtually a wilderness and that when it was ceded to Poland in 
1919 it was a kind of paradise to land-hungry Poles... Why 
was the Corridor ceded to Poland ? The original argument had 
been that Poland needed access to the sea, but since this could 
have been secured by internationalizing the Vistula and making 
Danzig a free harbor, Mr. Wilson at first lent a deaf ear to this 
suggestion... It is impossible to contend that any genuine 
territorial rights were violated when the present Corridor was 
ceded to Prussia in 1792. Beyond any question, these arguments 
were used only because they could justify an appeal to Mr. 
Wilson... Though virtually all intelligent Frenchmen now realize 
that the attitude adopted by Clemenceau in 1919 was wrong- 
headed and harmful, it seemed at the time that a dismenbered 
and hopelessly weakened Germany would be a godsend. Thus 
the idea naturally presented itself of erecting a territorial for- 
tress on the eastern frontier of Germany so that all her actions 
in that region would be under control. This attitude is now 
written legibly into virtually every foot of the new boundary, 
and it more than anything else contributed to establishing 
that intensely militaristic expression of Polish nationalism which 
now so impresses—and, in ail truth, depresses—the observer. 
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For a time Poland became to all intents and purposes an armed 
camp maintained by France, partly as a check to possible 
Bolshevist adventures and partly as a menace to Germany. 
Unfortunately the situation thus created cannot be undone in a 
day, and the Polish military caste has played a leading réle not 
merely in the domestic politics of the nation, but also in the 
unrest of Europe. At all events the present Corridor has bur- 
dened the world with political and economic problems of the 
gravest possible import... The fate of Danzig and the territory 
it serves cannot be separated from the fate of the corridor... 
This proud old Hanseatic town is German to the core, even if 
during one period of its history it recognised the suzerainty of 
Polish kings. In few places on earth are the ethnological records 
more complete... The Germans were not in the least willing to 
become Poles. Against this eventuality they protested with a 
vehemence and a resolute bitterness which time has not dulled... 
Gdynia not only added to Poland’s prestige and to the value of the 
Corridor as a whole, but it put a halter round the throat of 
Danzig... However all these matters may eventually turn out, 
it is evident that the present situation will not last...” 


This view is generally held in American political circles. 
The American Professor Harry Elmer Barnes 
wrote in 1928: “ The men who made the peace treaties created 
a much worse Alsace-Lorraine to the east of Germany in the 
Corridor that separates East Prussia from the rest of Germany... 
It would have paid Germany to cede back Alsace and Lorraine 
before 1914. It might be just as far-sighted for Poland to surrender 
or modify the Corridor. She can live well without it. She may 
not be able to survive because of it.” 

The American John Bakeless, in his book, ‘The 
Origin of the next war’ published in New York in 
1926 deals mainly with the future of Danzig and the Corridor. 
He describes the character and position of Danzig and the 
severance of Kast Prussia from the mother country. Although 
he does not one-sidedly embrace the German point of view, 
he says: “ One cannot imagine a more difficult and unpleasant 
solution for 60 million Germans, who will not always be as 
helpless as they are now... After all, the chief cause of their 
resentment is not that Poland has a port on the Baltic, but 
that she annexed the Corridor which divides Germany from Kast 
Prussia and thus took possession of German territory.” 

On the 20th January 1982 Miss Rachel Conrad 
Nason, who had studied the question of the Corridor for 
months on the spot, said in a lecture to the 7th Conference of 
the American National Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War (New York): “ It would be to the Polish interest to insist 
on a radical revision of the entire Vistula district... In Germany 
it is our delegation to the Paris Peace Conference that is held 
in large part responsible for the Corridor and all its iniquities... 
The future of the Corridor therefore in some measure involves 
the honor of our own United States, and challenges our patrio- 
tism and our intelligence to shape it into our new world.” 

In his much discussed conversation with the then French 
Premier, Pierre Laval, during his visit to America, Senator 
Borah introduced the Polish question and, after remarking 
that the economic situation could not improve as long as the 
Versailles Treaty had not been revised, said: “ Before every- 
thing else, the frontiers of Upper Silesia and the Polish Corridor 
must be rectified, for the present peace of Europe is a peace of 
brute force.” 

Mention may be made of another American’s book, published 
by Jarrolds, London at the end of 1938, entitled: ‘Self- 
determination 1919—a study in frontier- 
making between Germany and Poland’. The 
author, Frederick W. Kaltenbach says: “ Here the 


_ territorial experts managed, by a process of deception, to patch 


up a number of provinces which were supposed not to have 
German-speaking minorities and so to drive a wedge between 
East Prussia and the rest of Germany. This was done with 
complete disregard for the structural unity of West Prussia, 
Danzig and East Prussia. One glance at the map should be 
sufficient to convince anyone of the absurdity of this Corridor... 
The French-controlled Polish Commission managed to persuade 
the Conference to establish a corridor between East Prussia 
and the main body of the Reich, whereby the former was con- 
verted into an island and placed in an exposed position. One 
does not need to have had a military training to realize that this 
German territory is exposed to a Polish attack on three sides.” 


Other Views 


In addition to the above utterances, there are many others 
which might be quoted, including expressions of opinion by 
prominent statesmen. 

The former Italian Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, 
for example in a lecture delivered at Williamstown in the summer 
of 1927 on the bases of European policy since 1919 said: “ No 
serious statesman has ever believed that the settlement of the 
Corridor would last. ”’ 

Of Poland’s imperialistic illusions Count Sforza writes in 
his book of recollections of Versailles, ‘The Makers of 
Modern Europe’: “These Poles were terribly obstinate 
with the result that everyone was annoyed at their perpetual 
claims. If they had had their way, half Europe, having according 
to them once been Polish, would have had to be Polish again. 
The result was that the diplomats of Kurope became so furious 
with the ever-increasing demands of Dmowski, who wanted East 
Prussia to be ceded to Poland in order (as he quite logically 
observed) to avoid the absurdity of the Danzig Corridor, that, 
if Lloyd-George had had his way, there might well have been 
a Fourth Partition of Poland! ” 


The former Italian Premier Nitti in his book ‘ La Pace’ 
writes : “ The Polish Corridor is the greatest political and eco- 
nomic absurdity of modern History. ” 


In 1923 he wrote in his book ‘L’ Europe au bord 
de l’abime’: “In 380 or 40 years Germany will be the 
most powerful people on the European Continent in spite of all 
the attempts to isolate and destroy her. But what will then happen 
to Poland, which presumes to play the part of buffer State 
between two peoples who, both in numbers and in other respects, 
are the strongest element in the Europe of the future... 

“The Treaty of Versailles created the laughable situation 
in which it is necessary to cross the Danzig Corridor in order to 
get from one end of Germany to the other. The new frontiers 
divide Germany into two parts; and to journey from Berlin 
to Kénigsberg, both towns in Prussia, one has to cross Polish 
territory... 

“To maintain this illusory and provocative domination 
of the Danzig Corridor, Poland deprives Danzig of all possibility 
of expansion or development in a Westerly direction... It 
was not the Polish nation which created this State. A Polish 
military State was called into being, the sole purpose of which 
is to work against Germany... The separation of Danzig 
from the Reich was therefore an arbitrary monstrosity. ” 


That Mussolini, who was early in the field as an 
advocate of revision of the Versailles Treaty as a whole, had the 
German Eastern frontier primarily in mind is well known. 
He also warned Poland on more occasions than one to modify 
her attitude if she did not wish to risk her very existence as a 
State. 

Masaryk himself, the first President of Czecho-Slovakia, 
said in an interview: “It is certain that the Germans will 
never agree to the separation of East Prussia from the Reich, ” 
and he expressed similar views in an article in the ‘Saturday 
Review’ of October 19380. 


The Views of Marshal Pilsudski 


But what of the Poles’ own views on these questions ? 

It is of course intelligible that the above utterances were 
passed over in silence in Poland, or were explained away as the 
utterances of incorrigible anti-Poles or the recipients of German 
pay. Dmowski in his Memoirs actually calls Lloyd-George a 
dependent of the Germans ! 

And yet there have been a number of Poles who criticised 
the frontier-drawing during the negotiations in Paris and after. 
Count Sforza inhis book ‘The Hostile Brothers, 
a Record of European Problems’ says that 
Poles ‘in decisively important political positions’ had con- 
fessed to him shortly after the War—of course in strict con- 
fidence—that they regarded the Corridor as a perilous present, 
and would have preferred to have been given some other access 
to the sea in the Versailles Treaty. 

Whether Marshal Pilsudski was one of these Poles, is not 
stated. But there are a number of indications which go to show 
that in his innermost heart Poland’s national here was also not 
altogether pleased with the Versailles settlement. That feeling 
may have been one amongst many considerations which led 
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him, after Adolf Hitler had come into power, to seek with him 
in the first instance a provisional settlement of the most urgent 
problems as a preliminary to a subsequent final clearing up of 
differences. 

Dmowski himself in his Memoirs writes : 

“ Collaboration with Pilsudski for the negotiations in Paris 
was not easy. The Marshal frequently expected an attitude of 
submission bordering on the abject. What line of foreign policy 
he would take was very doubtful. He was not very much in 
favour of the inclusion of the Prussian districts. ” 

A negative utterance of Pilsudski in the case of Upper Silesia 
has ready been recorded in No. 19/20 of this Review. Another 
utterance on the subject of the Western frontier may be quoted 
from Dr. Rydlewski, a member of the Polish Com- 
mission in Paris. Writing in the ‘Kurjer Poznanski’, he says : 

“ At the end of December 1918 the Posen People’s Council 
applied direct to the then Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
in Warsaw (Pilsudski). The answer which Trapezynski and 
Mer. Stychel (the two emissaries of the People’s Council) received 
on that occasion is well known. The knowledge of its purport 
was at once apread amongst the insurgents; and the news 
had an overwhelmingly depressing effect even on the most 
notorious admirers of Pilsudski... Today we know for a 
fact that Pilsudski made fun of Zeromski (a Poznanian Pole) 
for his attack of ’ sea-sickness ’ (i.e. his demands for an access 
to the sea). There is documentary evidence confirmed by the 
judgment of a Court of Law that this same Pilsudski treated 
Silesia as an old German colony. We know also that he would 
not give the Poznanians the help for which they asked, and 
that members of his entourage like Dr. Dluski and Prof. Nitsch 
endeavoured to dissuade the Polish politicians in Paris from 
asking too much, so as not to push the Polish frontier too far 
to the West. Dmowski also gives particulars in his Memoirs 
to the same effect as to Pilsudski’s attitude in regard to the 
Prussian districts. ” 

From these remarks of Rydlewski’s, which have never 
hitherto been refuted, it appears clearly that Pilsudski did not 
desire the Polish Western frontier to be pushed so far into 
German territory as it was under the Versailles Treaty. Polish 
historians would do a service to scientific knowledge if they 
would publish from the Polish archives the report of Trap- 
ezynski and Stychel. 

Further evidence of Pilsudski’s negative attitude in regard 
to pushing the Western frontier so far to the West may be 
adduced from the following Judgment of the Posen 
Appeal Court: 

“The criminal proceedings instituted on two occasions 
against the Chairman of the National Party, Pan Stanislaw 
Ulatowski, who is charged with having said ’ There is nothing 
more to be done with Pilsudski: we don’t like him, because he 
was against Greater Poland’ (meaning Poznania) ’ being united 
with Poland’, have twice been suspended before this Court. 
The plaintiff responsible for the institution of the public pro- 
ceedings in question, not being satisfied with this suspension 


of the proceedings, has accordingly appealed ; and the Appeal 


Court in Posen has been concerned with the case, and has upheld 


the judgment of the Court of First Instance, acquitting the 
accused of any penal offence. The costs of the criminal proceed- 
ings in question are to be borne under the Judgment of the Court 
by the public purse.”’ (From ‘ Gazeta Wagrowiecka’ No. 197 
of August 28th, 1931). 


The acquittal of the accused on this occasion by the Posen 
Court confirms the truth of Stanislaw Ulatowski’s statement 
as to Pilsudski’s dislike of Poznania. 


The ‘Kurjer Poznanski’ further, in commenting 
on the dispute which arose in Paris between Dr. Rydlewski 
(who would have liked to include all Pomerania and Kast and 
West Prussia as well as Silesia) and Prof. Nitsch (who protested 
against such extravagances), gives the reasons for the demand for 
German territory to the West of the German-Polish linguistic 
boundary. 


“The historic frontier of 1772,” it writes, “ would have 
deprived the National Committee of any possibility of asking 
for Upper Silesia or the Polish part of East Prussia, to say 
nothing of the Polish parts of Central Silesia and Pomerania. 
It would also have committed the National Committee to 
unlimited claims on the East which would have been positively 
dangerous for the future Polish State. 

A strictly ethnographical line was also unacceptable, not 
merely in the East but also in the West, since it would have 
threatened our aspirations for a wide territorial access to the 
sea with the inclusion of Danzig. There should be no illusions 
as to Wilson’s principles being understood by all the Allied and 
Associated Powers in a sense wholly favourable to Poland. 
The contrary was the case. In the United States itself the 
Government experts were still in June 1918 proposing not to 
include the Prussian districts within the Western frontier, and 
had visions of a neutralised Vistula as a means of affording 
Poland access to the sea. It was only the superhuman efforts 
of the Polish politicians that put a stop to these proposals 
which would have been fatal for Poland. Everyone who took 
part in the Peace Conference in Paris knows how hard was the 
struggle at that time against the narrow conceptions and indeed 
misconceptions of the ethnographical factor. The English and 
Americans believed in the scientific impartiality of the official 
German and Prussian pre-war statistics. The Polish National 
Committee was not exclusively or one-sidedly in favour of either 
the ethnographical or the historic boundary : it sought to com- 
bine the two with due regard to economic and also strategic 
considerations. Polish policy, which had to contend against 
the pressure of the dominant factors in the Conference (and 
above all against Lloyd-George), and their steady efforts to 
prevent injustice being done to Germany for the benefit of 
Poland, was bound to put forward maximum rather than 
minimum demands in its official programme. Hence the demand 
for the whole of Poznania within the historic limits without 
limitation of any kind. ” 


DANZIG’S ECONOMIC EMERGENCY AND HER ANXIETY FOR THE FUTURE OF THE PORT 


SYSTEMATIC NEGLECT AND COLD SHOULDERING OF THE 
ALLEGED POLISH ‘LUNG’ FOR THE BENEFIT OF GDYNIA 


By Dr? Peiser, Oberregierungsrat in the Administration of Danzing 


After Danzig had been cut off from the Reich in order to 
become Poland’s free access to the sea at the mouth of the 
Vistula, and had been included in the customs frontier of Poland 
and thus subjected to Polish customs tariffs and Polish customs 
regulations, the way for a quick increase in Danzig’s prosperity as 
a port and as a free access of Poland to the sea, ought to have 
been open. 

When the statistics of the sea-going trade via Danzig are 
examined, one can clearly distinguish four periods in the time 
since the Versailles partition: the first, which comprises the 
time up to 1928 inclusive, the second from 1924-1928, the 


third from 1929-1983, and the fourth that brings us up to 
the present day. 


The first of these periods is marked by the political and 


economic distress that burdened the port of Danzig and which 
can be explained as much by the results of the war as by the 
difficulties in building up a unified civic and economic frame- 
work under Polish sovereignty. It may suffice to refer to the 
war between Soviet Russia and Poland, and to the inflation 
period of the following years, to illustrate the conditions hinder- 
ing any systematic building up of Polish export trade. 


After heavy imports of food-stuffs for the distressed popula- 
tion of Poland, which brought temporary prosperity, these 
difficult transition years brought a considerable decline of 
shipping for the port of Danzig compared with the last years 
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before the war, in which there was a yearly turn-over of about 
2,3 million tons for its quais and warehouses. 

The second period begins in 1924. Poland had created a fixed 
currency. She tried to create a surplus trade balance. She 
checked her imports and at the same time encouraged exports. 
Up to then there had not been a trade agreement between 
Poland and her neighbour to the East, the Soviet Union. Now 
in 1925, a customs war broke out between Poland and 
her neighbour to the west, the German Reich. Her tendency 
to stretch out and increase her sea trade was pronounced as a 
result of this. Poland then tried to compensate for the loss of 
the German market for Polish coal by the opening of new 
markets, especially in the Scandinavian countries. And then in 
1926 the coalminers strike broke out in England, bringing 
a boom for the sea-going coal export of Poland. From about 
600,000 tons in 1925, coal exports via Danzig increased to 3,4 


million tons in the following year, and to 5,3 million tons in 


1928. Coal dominated the export trade of Danzig, whereas 
the import trade, which had steadily increased in 1927-1928, was 
mainly concentrated on ore and sulphates. The development 
in the shipping trade of Danzig during the years from 1924 
to 1928 is shown statistically below. 


It amounted in tons to: 


Year Imports Exports Total 

OD Arr esas: 6 738,071 1,686,485 2,374,556 
OQO oe 0 si-s's 690,779 2,031,969 2,722,748 
UO2G eG. 640,695 5,659,604 6,800,299 
UPA a iene 1,517,194 6,380,419 7,897,613 
PO28) ai. ds 1,832,409 6,783,273 8,615,682 


Compared to the pre-war period, it will be seen, the turnover 
at the Danzig harbour increased almost four-fold. As a 
matter of fact this increase in bulk was no benefit to the Danzig 
harbour, since the now definitely less valuable bulk goods, 
such as coal and ore, only go through Danzig in order to be 
transferred in the shortest possible time from ship to railway 
and vice versa by means of elaborate mechanical facilities. 

This second period is marked by the carrying out of an 
extensive programme of enlarging the Danzig harbour whose 
efficiency experienced a considerable increase through the 
building of a bulk-goods basin at the mouth of the Vistula. 

The third period included small fluctuations at the beginning 
followed by an alarming decline in the shipping trade of Danzig, 
as is quite evident from the following figures (in tons) : 


Year Imports Exports Total 

BOZO os 1,792,951 6,766,699 8,559,650 
1980 ..... 1,090,631 7,122,462 8,213,093 
OS Teas os 754,300 7,576,205 8,830,505 
OBZ vee 428,108 5,047,949 5,476,052 
MOBS bss 493,167 4,659,808 5,152,975 


The causes for this decline of trade in the Danzig harbour 
perhaps do not lie so much in the effects of the world economic 
crisis in the territory of Danzig as in the fact that a division 
of the Polish shipping trade was going on ; for the Polish govern- 
ment had begun to create in 1924 a new free access to the sea 
only a few miles away from Danzig in the shape of the port of 
Gdynia. 

Built by the Polish State, managed by the State, subsidized 
by the State with every means in its power, the prosperity of 
the harbour of Gdynia followed at a tempo which the following 
figures show most impressively in tonnage (for Gdynia alone) : 


Year Imports Exports Total 

D2 6 ee oar 179 413,826 414,005 
MOT Pree «5.4 6,702 889,439 896,141 
PO ZOR ews ts 192,711 1,767,058 1,959,769 
LOZ OY ee 3 c's 829,644 2,492,858 2,822,502 
MOSOR ectisvet 504,117 3,121,631 3,625,748 
TOS % « ciceae 558,549 4,741,565 5,800,114 
MOS Zigkeri consist 432,887 4,761,400 5,194,287 
LOSE sein eters 870,704- 5,285,162 6,105,866 


Because Poland’s whole shipping trade was not sufficient, 


_ despite its considerable increase, to make full use of the efficient 


arrangements of the Danzig harbour as well as that at Gdynia, 
the former lost steadily that the latter might grow. In the course 
of a few years numerous types of merchandise were transferred 


more or less completely from Danzig to Gdynia, and other 
produce, which through measures of the Polish government 
was imported by sea to Poland, was also sent via Gdynia. 

By 1933 Gdynia had overtaken the Danzig harbour with its 
-century-old tradition. The result of this unequal competition 
between the harbour of Gdynia, a State port operating without 
consideration for profit, and the harbour of Danzig, a port 
carrying on under competitive economic principles, is shown 
in the following table, in which the percentages of Polish trade 
passing through Danzig and Gdynia are compared : 


Year Danzig Gdynia 
1920: 0) fe 75,2 24,8 
L980" aoe cere 69,2 30,8 
TOS Leechs ice he's 61,1 38,9 
LOB QS oF Meteteuets 51,3 48,7 
Laas asl. 45,8 54,2 


Because of the unmistakable endangering of Danzig’s ship- 
ping trade by Gdynia, the Danzig Senate tried in May 1930, 
to make Poland agree to the legal claim of Danzig that her 
harbour be used to full capacity. This was done in the form 
of a complaint addressed to the High Commissioner of the 
League of Nations at Danzig. For three years the jurists of the 
League of Nations were occupied with legal disputes between 
Danzig and Gdynia. Shipping trade in Danzig steadily continued 
to decline. It was therefore all the more necessary that the 
National Socialist Government of the Free State of Danzig 
should assume the obligation immediately upon its coming into 
office in June, 1933, of opening direct negotiations with Poland 
in place of the fruitless mediations of the League. The first 
problem that came up for discussion was the fate of the 
Danzig harbour. The unhindered competition between Gdynia 
and Danzig must cease, if the ruin of Danzig was to be avoided, 
On August 5th, 1933, a Danzig-Polish Agreement was signed 
concerning the use of the Danzig harbour by Poland. Danzig 
declared herself ready to drop her complaints concerning past 
injustices, while the Polish government promised to see that the 
port of Danzig received an equal share with that of Gdynia in 
the import, export and transit trade of Poland, “as regards 
the quantity and the quality of the wares.’ Poland’s promise 
received concrete form through a protocol signed in Warsaw 
in 1933 in which a list of the 44 types of merchandise most 
important for the maintainance of the shipping business in the 
Danzig harbour was given. Poland agreed to a certain minimal 
amount of these goods being shipped through the port of Danzig 
during the course of a year. Towards the end of 1933 these 
agreements came into force and were twice extended, for a 
period of one year. 

This led the Danzig Senate to make new proposals to Poland, 
whereby the agreement of January 5th, 1937, was drawn up. 
Through this, the Warsaw Protocol of September 18th, 1933, 
was extended for three years, that is, to December 31st, 1939. 
In addition, the new Agreement stipulated a guarantee by the 
Polish government for impartial treatment of the ports of Danzig 
and Gdynia. The Danzig Senate agreed, for its part, to make 
no discrimination between Danzig concerns and Polish interests 
in the trade at the Danzig harbour. This declaration of the 
Danzig Senate was implemented in a series of measures, after 
discussions with representatives of Polish industry, which 
made it much easier for Polish industrial interests to make 
use of the facilities of the Danzig harbour. 

Following the Danzig-Poland Harbour Agreement, there 
began in 1934 the fourth period in the development of shipping 
via Danzig. The amount of trade in the Danzig harbour as 
compared to that of the port of Gdynia for the period from 
1934-1938, is shown by the following totals (in tons) : 


Swane Import via _ Export via _ Total via 4 
Danzig Gdynia Danzig Gdynia Danzig | Gdynia 
1934 655 763 991544 5713181 6 200 869 6 3868 944 7191 913 
1935 778 582 111) 844 4324246 6 3862599 5102778 7 474 443 
19386 953 154 1335 456 4675 002 6407 490 5 628156 7 742 496 
19387 1515 822 1718004 5 684849 7 288173 7 200671 9006 177 


1988 1547 866 1 526536 5 583 886 7 646 902 7131752 9173 4388 


The above figures show that the total trade in the harbour 
of Gdynia has been continuously and considerably greater in 
quantity, since 1934, than that in the harbour of Danzig. In 
1938 it surpassed the trade turnover in the Danzig harbour by 
no less than 2,041,686 tons, or 28,6 %. 
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It is no less significant to note that the shipping trade in 
Danzig has suffered a tremendous decline in imports during 
the last few years, which is particularly dangerous. The divers- 
ion especially of the mixed-cargo trade from Danzig to Gdynia, 
carried on systematically by the Polish government over a 
number of years, continued despite the goods-list of Septem- 
ber 18th, 1933. The diagrammatic representation of this 
diversion of certain types of goods from Danzig to Gdynia 
shows the tendency to constantly discriminate against Danzig, 
and in this way favour Gdynia as can be seen also from the 
following comparison : 

Of the imports, the statistics show (in percentages) : 


Mixed Cargaes Bulk Goods 
in Danzig .. 50,4 Dee 49,6 78,8 
in Gdynia 81,3 47,7 68,7 52,3 


The dangers which arose for Danzig through this develop- 
ment are shown by the fact that in 1938, of a total import 
via Danzig of 1,547,866 tons no less than 1,078,886 tons, or 
nearly 70 %, consisted of such unprofitable bulk goods as iron 
ore and pyrites in transit. 

While there are numerous warehouses and magazines stand- 
ing empty in the Danzig harbour, the warehouses of Gdynia 
are full to overflowing. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
considering the relation of the value of the goods, a particularly 
distressing lack of balance has arisen between Danzig and 
Gdynia, as is shown by the following figures. 

The total Polish foreign trade in 1988, was distributed as 
follows : 


Danzig Harbour Gdynia Harbour 


Imports TsO ve 53,7 % 
Exports 23,5 % 40,9 % 
LOtal. wie. & 15,15, 47,6 % 


Taking the totals from these statistics, it becomes apparent 
that the “equal share” of Danzig harbour with regard to 
Polish shipping is to be found neither quantitatively nor quali- 
tatively. The value of the turn-over in the shipping via Gdynia 
has become greater year by year compared to that of the Danzig 
harbour. And so, the Polish government has not fulfilled its 
obligations with regard to the Danzig harbour. 

But that was not enough! Behind the statistical explanation 
of the development of the Danzig shipping trade there is another 
problem of Danzig’s commerce, namely, the dangerous expansion 
of Polish elements in the Danzig harbour trade. Polish authorities 
have stated, that in 1938 Polish firms handled more than half 
of the tonnage that entered the harbour of Danzig, that in the 
same year Polish firms had a store of about 48'°% in shipments 
and that almost 70 % of the trade passing through Danzig was 
from Polish firms. This shows that the Polish accusations against 
Danzig in connection with the building of the Gdynia harbour 
do not hold water. Poland accused Danzig of not- having pro- 
perly developed her harbour facilities for Polish trade ; but it 
was quite plain that the amount of German harbour trade in 
Danzig had undergone a disturbing shrinkage. 

Ever since Danzig has existed, the fate of the harbour has 
been of decisive significance in the prosperity or depression of 
Danzig economically, and it will continue to be so. For that 
very reason Danzig’s plea for security in her harbour trade 
would seem to be justified, and deserving of a solution which 
would give her this first necessity for the fulfilment of her 
German mission. 


NEGLECT OF THE VISTULA BY POLAND 
THE ALLEGED ‘VITAL ARTERY’ OF POLAND SANDING UP 
By Dt Fuchs, 
Press Chief of the Senate of the Free City of Danzig 

The importance of the Vistula for its hinterland is brought 
forward by Poland as the main argument against Germany’s 
demand for the return of Danzig and for an improvement in 
the unbearable conditions prevailing at the mouth of the Vistula. 
Poland maintains that she needs the harbour of Danzig because 
it lies at the mouth of the river vital to Poland’s trade. 

This piece of Polish propaganda is nothing new. It was 
used in 1919 as a basis for the settlement reached in Versailles, 
and since then has been repeated again and again without 
gaining in validity. On the contrary it can be shown that since 


1920 Poland has neither regarded the Vistula as a trade route 
or used it as such, nor has she kept this allegedly impor- 
tant route in repair, to say nothing of making any improvements. 


Considering the strenuous efforts which Poland made to 


direct her foreign trade seawards, one would expect to find that 
shipping on the Vistula had increased tremendously. But just 
the opposite is the case, as the following figures prove : 

The amount of tonnage which passed through the various 
locks amounted to : 


Upstream Downstream 
1912 308,039 tons 302,247 tons 
1913 334,623 » 288,827 » 
19387 147,672 » 182,726 » 
1938 189,949» 263,902 » 


In other words, in 1912 a total of 610,286 tons passed through 
the locks then in Prussian hands on its way to Danzig, while in 
1988, after Poland had had control of almost the whole river for 
20 years, the total tonnage only amounted to 453,851 tons! 
Less than three quarters of the tonnage in pre-war days! Of 
the 14,694,898 tons of goods exported by Poland in 1938, only 
453,851 tons were shipped by the Vistula, which is supposed to 
be such an important trade-route for Poland. It must be realised 
that a country with 35 million inhabitants, as Poland claims 
to be, sent less than 40,000 tons a month along its ‘ main water- 
way ’. One gets the impression that the Poles have taken little 
notice during their 20 years of independence of the existence 
of this trade-route leading to the sea which they so fondly term 
‘mare nostrum ’. 

Before the war the Vistula belonged to three countries, 
and Russia followed a policy distinctly hostile to shipping. 
To-day the whole length of the river is under Polish control. 


But in spite of this fact, Poland has proved herself incapable — 


of making free use of this natural trade-route and has not 
promoted the development of its traffic. Indeed, traffic on the 
Vistula to-day—20 years after Danzig and the corridor were cut 
off from Germany—is only a shadow of its former self! z 
Before the war a quantity of raw materials from “ Congress- 
Poland ”’, then a part of Russia, were brought down the Vistula. 
They were by no means all destined for Danzig : 
intended also for the industry of Posen and West Prussia. There 
they were processed and then shipped to other provinces in the 
Reich, either by water or rail. At present, the amount of goods 
transported from the middle to the lower parts of the Vistula is 
considerably less. Indeed one can almost say that the Vistula 
plays an extremely insignificant part as a connection between 
actual Polish territory (that is, Congress-Poland, East Poland, 
Galicia) and the sea. Of the 182,762 tons of goods delivered in 
Danzig in 1937, which came down the Vistula, only 30,163 tons, or 
16,5 per cent, came from inland towns in Poland, and of these not 
a single ton came from a town further inland than Warsaw! The 
other 83.5 per cent came from the territory around the lower 


Vistula, and especially, from the Oder and Warthe, or from East - 


Prussia via the Bromberg Canal, i.e. from districts which before 
the war formed a compact hinterland and were partly under 
Danzig’s administration. Although for twenty years this district 
has been split up, the old established trading tendencies have 
remained the same, as the above figures show. 

The Vistula, as a trade route running from south to north 
has never acquired importance, while the part it plays in Ger- 
many’s river and canal system as a link in the chain of connec- 
tions running east and west, has been greatly prejudiced by the 
creation of the Corridor. In spite of the great difficulties prevail- 
ing, 90,000 tons of merchandise were shipped by water through the 
Corridor between East Prussia and the rest of Germany in 1937. 
That is almost three times as much as was carried from the north 
(i.e. from Poland) to Danzig on the Vistula! 

The position shown so clearly by the above figures becomes 
even plainer when one examines the nature of the cargo. Goods 
which formerly played an important part in trade on the Vistula 
have now completely disappeared. For example : 


Oil 
19138 41,887 tons 
1938 = 


Iron 
1913 ~ 26,721 tons 
1938 as 


Similarly, hides, which made up 29,715 tons of the freight 
going upstream in 1913 and went mostly to Congress-Poland, 
have now completely disappeared from the traffic upstream. 
Sugar too, which before the war was one of the main 


they were. 
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items in downstream traffic, has now become insignificant. Even 
timber, one of the most natural things to be transported by 
water, is no longer an important article. In 1912, 354 log-barges 
containing 214,367 tons passed through the locks, while in 
1938 only 101 barges carrying 66,622 tons were brought down 
the Vistula. Grain transport too has never reached the pre-war 
figure. 

What are the causes of this strange development ? In the 
first place there is Poland’s almost systematic neglect of this 
waterway supposed to be so vital to her. Poland had twenty 
years’ time in which to show herself worthy of the gift presented 
her at Versailles. Poland could have made full use of the river and 
the harbour at its mouth. No obstacle was placed in her way. 
Poland had control over both banks of the river: indeed, she had 
even violated the terms of the Versailles Treaty and annexed 
strips of land along the Lower Vistula. She was equally repre- 
sented and had sufficient influence in the Committee for Harbours 
and Waterways of Danzig. What did she do ? The regulation of 
the course of the Upper Vistula in what was formerly Galicia and 
Congress-Poland is in precisely the same condition as it was when 
Poland took it over from Russia and Austria. The Lower Vistula, 
where Prussia spent no less than 15 million gold marks on regulat- 
ing the course of the river, is more and more neglected : the quais 
are rotting away, the banks falling in, etc. 

The methods of her sea-trade policy prove clearly that 
Poland never had the intention of treating the Vistula as the 
principal trade-route which it formerly was. On the contrary, for 
years Poland has done everything she could to divert sea-going 
trade away from the natural route along the Vistula into other 
channels, above all to the railways. Otherwise why should Poland 
have organised the Coal Transport System to bring coal from 
upper Silesia to Gdynia ? Or how does one explain the fact that 
day and night endless goods-trains pass through Danzig without 
stopping, on their way to Gdynia ? Poland has left nothing 
undone to promote railway transport. The tariffs do not even 
cover expenses. Freight charges to and from the harbour of 
Danzig and Gdynia have reductions of 60 per cent. on the ordin- 
ary tariff for coal and coke, and 51.3 per cent for pit-props, etc. 

This neglect of the river-regulation coupled with the forced 
tariff policy have not been without their effects. The share of the 
waterways in Poland’s sea-going trade shrank from 10 per cent 
in 1924 to 4 per cent in 1937 (Gdynia!) and finally reached a 
new low figure of 2.3 per cent in 1937. 

It is not necessary to point out that the change-over from 
waterway to railway, without ensuring equal tariffs for the ports, 
has greatly harmed the harbour of Danzig, the very harbour 
which Foreign Minister Beck declared to be vital for Poland 
because of its position at the mouth of the Vistula. We will 
confine ourselves to the fact that Poland did not show herself 
capable of justifying her claims to the whole of the river and the 
harbour of Danzig. The Vistula is not Poland’s principal trade 
route! It is neither used as such, nor does Poland show signs 
of making it so. Therefore all moral claims and rights brought 
up against the just claim of Germany to Danzig and to a clear 
settlement of the frontier question must necessarily collapse. 


TWO ARTICLES 
FROM THE «FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG» 
OF JULY 4TH AND 1074 1939 ON THE SAME SUBJECT 


Even those who in the pursuit of their professional activities are 
compelled to travel extensively in the complex of Kuropean State 
systems, and are more or less inured in consequence to the manifold 
difficulties involved in the passage of State frontiers, are struck by 
the regulations in force for crossing the Corridor by rail or road or 
entering the territory of the Free City of Danzig. There are trains for 
the use of which no Polish visa is necessary, since they pass without 
stop from the Reich to its East Prussian province and to Danzig. 
But to obtain a Polish visa for any other trains is by no means what 
it might be supposed to be, a mere formality : it recalls rather the pro- 
cesses with which the War made the public familiar. Even the inhabi- 
tants of East Prussia, living as they do on the other side of the Danzig 
frontier, are not allowed to travel by rail to Danzig without the 
blessing of the Polish authorities. Anyone not well informed as to the 


complications of the frontier line, who assumes that a through carriage 
by direct fast train from KGnigsberg via Elbing to Danzig must necessa- 
rily pass direct into the territory of the Free City, is liable to have the 
same experience as the writer of these lines, who was advised by a 
thoughtful Customs official in Marienburg that he would do better to 
get not of the “ through carriage ’’—it had already been abandoned by 
the rest of its occupants—and wait till the afternoon for a visa-free 
connection. The alternative was a wait of days in Dirschau with the 
opportunity of studying the inside of Polish Police cells and the 
machinery of Polish Police methods. 


The complicated conditions of traffic between Poland and Danzig 
are characteristic of the mixture of stupidity and ill will which spon- 
sored the creation of the Free City at the mouth of the Vistula by the 
Versailles Treaty. As Poland was able to carry her claim to the 
cession of Dirschau, a city as unmistakeably German as Danzig 
itself, on the ground that it was a railway junction, the only fast train 
connection between Danzig and Marienburg in East Prussia passes 
through a Polish enclave—in other words, is at the mercy of the good 
or ill will of the Polish traffic officials. As in addition the only bridge 
across the Vistula is in Polish hands, motor traffic making the necessary 
détour to avoid Dirschau is compelled to make use of an extremely 
defective ferry across the river. 


Poland’s responsibilities. 

There is no single economic feature of the existence of Danzig as a 
Free City which does not reflect in one way or another the fatal effects 
of the deliberate policy of Poland in the matter of traffic communica- 
tions, which is itself the reflection of the exaggerated economic nationa- 
lism of the Polish State. It is true that the characteristic aspects of 
Danzig’s economy have little today in common with those of the 
pre-war period, so that it is not a priori fair to lay all the blame for 
existing conditions on the Polish neighbour. The fundamental changes 
in the economic structure of the world, and in particular the effect 
of the political changes in Eastern Europe, have entirely transformed 
the foundations and the super-structure of economic development. 
At a time when great States and powerful economic units are engaged 
in the creation of new bases of production and the establishment 
of new markets, it was not to be expected that the old German trading 
town of Danzig should remain unaffected by the general changes in 
the situation. The question which in these circumstances calls for 
answer is therefore merely whether the Free City of Danzig as such is, 
or is not, saddled with additional burdens as a result of the Versailles 
settlement on the one hand and the dependence on Polish economic 
policy which that settlement umposed on the other hand—the question, 
that is to say, whether Poland has, or has not, fulfilled the moral and 
contractual obligations devolving upon her as partner to the Free 
City under the Treaty and the dominant member of the partnership 
at that. 


Primarily and principally, the above question clearly concerns the 
port and the port trade of Danzig as the focus of the Danzig economic 
system. Today as in the days of the German Hanseatic League the 
inhabitants of this Hansa town are dependent on the proceeds of their 


activities in connection with the transit trade. Of the 400,000 Danzi- 


gers of the Free City barely a quarter are owners of agricultural land : 
all the rest, and in particular the inhabitants of the urban areas, are 
directly or indirectly dependent for their livelihood on the transit 
trade, or on the development of a substitute or supplement for the 
latter in the shape of industrial production. The Hansa town of Danzig 
shared with K6nigsberg the supply of the vast hinterland of Eastern 
Germany and Russia with consumption and investment goods imported 
by sea. These goods were not merely transshipped in Danzig from 
ship to rail or Vistula barge : they were handled for the most part by 
Danzig firms, in many cases through all stages until they reached the 
ultimate consumer. The almost entirely agricultural hinterland, 
i.e. substantially the present Poland, was for all practical purposes 
without any kind of effective machinery for trade or transport, with 
the result that Danzig firms also handled the export of its wheat and 
timber, for the purchase of which Danzig firms sent their agents to the 
remotest Polish villages. All these products of the hinterland poured 
into the port of Danzig as the natural outlet of the Vistula basin to the 
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Baltic, to be stored until their eventual shipment or, particularly 
in the case of timber, to be further processed or transformed. 


Best for Gdynia 
Rest for Danizig 

Forceful and foolish as the new territorial settlement of Eastern 
Germany under the Versailles Treaty was, it would have been possible 
with a reasonable economic policy to reconcile the demands of the new 
situation with the actual facts. But Poland, notwithstanding her 
contractual obligation to make “ full use” of the port of Danzig, 
allowed the Vistula waterway to fall into disuse for the benefit of 
her railways, and in Gdynia created a great port of her own at the 
cost of the port of Danzig. The concession made by Danzig in 1933, 
by which she accepted equivalent treatment of Danzig and Gdynia 
in respect of the Polish frontier traffic, was subsequently ignored by 
Poland when she proceeded to adopt a number of protectionist mea 
sures for the diversion of traffic from the former. While Gdynia was 
in course of construction in connection with the policy of intensive 
development of Poland’s economic productivity, Poland was not in a 
position to dispense with the experience and efficiency of Danzig 
as a transit port. But the transit trade figures would give a highly 
illusory impression of the true nature of Polish economic policy in 
relation to the Free City, if they suggested that Poland had at any 
rate to some extent complied with the Agreement of 1933. Whereas 
in 1983 the transit trade figures for Gdynia were 6.11 million tons and 
for Danzig 5.1 million tons (as compared with 2.82 and 8.55 million 
tons respectively in 1929), the figures for 1988 were 9.17 million tons 
for Gdynia and 7.13 million tons for Danzig in 1988. The above 
figures relate to quantities; and they reveal in themselves the 
exercise of a marked preference in favour of Gdynia. Ifthe values 
are taken into account, it will be even more apparent what Poland 
means by “ full use’’ of the port of Danzig. 


Maritime goods transit via Dantzig and Gdynia. 


Value in millions of zloty Average value 


Dantzig Gdynia in zloty per ton 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Dantzig Gdynia 

1986 .... 71 306 578 370 76.2 127.8 
1937 . 100 316 721 ATT 70.2 138.9 
LOSS. ys. 98 278 698 485 62.8 116.7 


Comparison with the year 1929 shows in a particularly striking 
manner how Poland has systematically sucked the life-blood of the 
port of Danzig in favour of Gdynia during the last ten years. In 1929, 
1,490 million zloty out of 1,620 million zloty of the total Polish mari- 
time traffic passed through Danzig : the corresponding figures in 1938 
were only 875 out of 1,560 million zloty. In presence of such figures 
—taken as they are from Polish statistics—all Polish assertions as to 
the effective use of Danzig as a port lose credence. The traffic policy 
of Poland is primarily directed towards assuring to Gdynia the high- 
value piece goods traffic, leaving to Danzig the relatively low-value 
traffic in goods in bulk, which is not of such a character as to yield 
either to the port or to the trading and processing firms concerned 
sufficient profits to cover current maintenance costs. To take a single 
example, of the 98,000 tons of cotton imported by Poland in 1938, 
only 319 tons were shipped through Danzig. The position is much the 
same with the import of rice, tobacco, hides and skins and leather, and 
with the export of sugar. As a result, Danzig’s shipments consist 
today as to more than 80 per cent of goods in bulk such as coal, timber 
and ore. But even this poor category of business is under present 
conditions of very questionable value. With the increasing expansion 
of the equipment of the port of Gdynia, an ever-growing amount of 
shipments of timber and coal are diverted from Danzig, in spite of the 
fact that the damp soil of the Gdynia quays is exceptionally un- 
suitable to the stacking of timber ; and at the same time the transport 
business is being increasingly taken away from old-established firmg 
in the Port of Danzig and diverted to newcomers of Polish nationality 
whose activities leave only a fraction of the resulting profits to the 
benefit of Danzig enterprise as a whole. 


The Vistula sanding up. 


The Vistula is once more prominent in the Polish arguments on the 
subject of Danzig. It is vital for Poland, it is said—and that, not 
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only in the utterances of irresponsible private politicians—that the 
mouth of the Vistula should be under exclusive Polish control. With- 
out going into the faults of Polish logic in this connection, something 
should be said as to the practical use which Poland has made of the 
Vistula as a communication. If Poland had been seriously concerned 
to develop this waterway as a factor of economic development, 
she would have been led after the war to make good what pre-war 
Russia had neglected ; that is to say, she would have taken steps 
to regulate the course of the river, at any rate to such an extent as to 
provide a connection with the extensive waterway system developed 
by Prussia at the mouth of the river. In the light of the Treaty 
obligation on Poland to administer the mouth of the Vistula 
jointly with Danzig, such a programme would seem to have been 
particularly indicated. In fact, Polish economic policy, while obstina- 
tely pursuing the development of national resources, has been at pains 
(in spite of crying defects in the existing railway system) to neglect 
in what can only be called a conspicuous manner the “ central water- 
way of the Vistula ’’, and even to restrict existing facilities of transit. 
With the progressive neglect of the Vistula banks and the sanding 
up of its bed in the area above the territory of the Free City, the 
goods traffic on the river has shrunk. While before the War the quan- 
tities of national products from Congress Poland transported by the 
Vistula to the inland ports of West Prussia and Posen were quite 
considerable, the Vistula has now ceased altogether to be an avenue 
of access to these parts. 

How Poland, in the light of such a traffic policy, can suddenly 
begin to treat the Vistula and its mouth as a “ political necessity”’, 
it is difficult to understand. Poland has deliberately developed 
Gdynia into a purely railway port, and regardless of expense has sent — 
consignments of goods in bulk such as coal and timber hundreds of 
kilometres by rail to Gdynia, while at the same time she has treated 
the Lower Vistula as a purely East Prussian and Danzig issue, and 
has deliberately cut off the Middle and Upper Vistula from the 
European waterway system. 

x * 

The unfavourable effects of the artificial Customs Union of the 
Free City with the Polish State are particularly apparent in the case 
of the Port traffic. If Poland had merely been concerned to develop 
her Baltic harbour at Gdynia at the expense of Danzig—and, inci- 
dentally, of course also at the expense of K6nigsberg and Stettin— 
she could only have done so to the accompaniment of far-reaching 
damage to Danzig’s economic position. But study of the particular 
branches of Danzig’s economic activities goes to show that Polish 
policy was directed from the first, not only to the utilisation of 
Danzig’s facilities for the benefit of Polish national ideals, but also 
for the reduction of Danzig to a position in which economic depen- 
dence would inevitably be followed by political and cultural depen- 
dence. What Poland was able to do with relative rapidity by admi- 
nistrative action—at any rate to the outward view—in the other 
former German provinces of West Prussia and Posen by the process 
of complete absorption in the Polish State system, she now aspired 
to do in the Free City of Danzig gradually and by a “ cold” process 
of polonisation. 

Misuse of the Customs Union. 

Three important bases for a policy of this kind were available 
for the Polish State, thanks to the Versailles Treaty, in the shape 
of the Customs Union, the Port Administration and the Railways. 
The fact that Poland and Danzig constitute a Customs Union, in 
which officials of the Free City are called upon to collect Customs dues 
under the provisions of the Polish Tariff, while Polish Customs Inspec-. 
tors exercise certain rights of control without administrative funtions, 
and Danzig under the Customs Union only receives a fixed percentage 
(at present 7.5 %) of the common Customs proceeds, -was bound, 
taken in conjunction with the fact of the Polish administration of 
Danzig’s foreign affairs, to mean that the commercial treaties con- 
cluded in the course of time by Poland with foreign sources of supply 
and foreign markets would be adapted primarily, if not exclusively, 
to Polish requirements, Danzig benefiting only in cases where her 
interests happened to coincide with those of Poland. But the most 
superficial glance at the fundamental differences in the economie 


structure and historical development of the two territories is sufficient 
to show the cleavage between the two and the inevitability of Danzig 
being the loser in any issue affecting the Customs Union. What was 
the position ? On the one hand, an ancient Hansa town with a highly 


developed German culture, a port and trading centre which for 


centuries had served as the trade outlet for the agricultural and 
forest area of the Vistula basin, while it had also proved an increasingly 
important industrial source of supply before the War for the hinterland 
in question. On the other hand, the young Polish State as it emerged 


from the War, with its governing elements inspired by the ambition 


to become in quick time the political and economic Great Power of 
Eastern Europe, and to develop the culture and standard of living 
of its masses to the level of the German areas it had taken over. 


The marked cleavage, between the cultural requirements of the 
Danzig and Polish populations would in itself have been sufficient 
justification for the unrestricted development of Danzig foreign 
trade policy in the direction of continued interchange of products 
with the mother country. But in recent years there has been a systems 
atic attempt to prevent Danzig industry and Danzig consumers from 
importing partly or wholly manufactured articles from |the Reich, 


in order to enable Poland to keep the Danzig market open for her 


own industries—largely of recent and artificial development—in the 
case of processed and manufactured articles, the quality and turn-out 
of which is nothing like that of the corresponding articles to the 
consumption of which Danzig has for ages past been accustomed. 
The fully justified efforts of Danzig to meet the political pressure 
concerned by the development of her own consumption goods indus- 
tries were met by the insidious exploitation by Poland of her predo- 
minant position. The Polish argument that Danzig as a port and 
trading centre had no need of industrial activities as well was demonse 
tratively stultified by the systematic restriction by Poland of the 
Port’s activities in connection with the lucrative trade in piece goods 
and by the boycotting of Danzig trading and transport firms of old 


standing in favour of newcomer firms enjoying Polish support. Even 


in the period when Poland was concerned to obtain German support 
of her claims in the field of foreign policy the Polish authorities never 
ceased to obstruct the development and recovery of Danzig industry. 


More recently Poland has been at pains to place difficulties in the 
way of the supply of raw materials for Danzig industry, especially 
in the case of those firms which since the interruption of imports 
from the Reich have been endeavouring to create centres within the 
Free City’s territory for the production of industrial goods. In that 
connection Danzig has always been emphatic in pointing out that the 
existence of Polish Customs Inspectors, whose numbers the Poles 
have unceasingly continued without any Treaty justification to 
increase, is tantamount to economic espionage on a large scale. 


Another, and no less serious, factor in the situation is the organ- 


- ised boycott, especially in the Polish hinterland of Danzig, of Danzig 


products. The agitation of the Westmarkenverein has cut down the 
Polish markets of many a Danzig firm in the course of the past year 
by 50 or more per cent: it is especially conspicuous in what was 


formerly West Prussia and Posen. 


The Balance. 


A balance-sheet of the economic development of Danzig in the two 
decades of the Polish-Danzig Customs Union’s existence leads to the 
conclusion that, while Danzig has not quite been reduced from a 
trade port to a transit station for goods in bulk, which is what Poland 
would like it to be, the transit trade of the Port has nevertheless 
shrunk to such a degree as to make the reincorporation of Danzig 
in the political and economic system of the Reich the natural solution 
of all existing difficulties. That solution is indicated primarily on 
financial and monetary grounds. The change in the fundamentals 
of the Danzig economy has inevitably disturbed the equilibrium 
of the balance of payments, inasmuch as the decline in the proceeds 
of the Port’s trade cannot under present circumstances, particularly 


since the Polish boycott of Danzig goods, be offset by increased exports 
_ of agricultural or industrial products from the Free City. The emer- 
gency resort to currency devaluation in 1935 did something in passing 


x at the expense of a serious decrease in the consuming power of the 
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—Free City’s population—to improve the export position ; but the 
foreign exchange surpluses are not enough, even after the reduction 
of the interest on the approximately 80,000,000 Gulden of the foreign 
debt, to maintain the equilibrium of the balance of payments without 
relief from outside. The Bank of Danzig has recently, as reported, 
been compelled to suspend till further notice the transfer of interest 
and sinking fund payments on Danzig’s foreign debt. Danzig was 
able with admitted skill to steer the cockleshell of the Gulden currency 
through the storms of the post-war years, and the Danzig banks and 
business houses made the best use of their experience of the transit 
trade in their handling of the three currencies, Gulden, Reichsmark 
and zloty ; but in the end it was of no avail. The space for manceuvre 
was too small, and the foundations too weak. Can the Danzigers be 
blamed if they seek peace at last in the direction where they know 
they will feel at home ? 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE DANTZIG 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY FOR 
THE YEAR 1938 


The foreign and transit trade of Danzig has in recent years been 
systematically restricted. It represents only a fraction of its activities » 
in the initial years after the separation from the Reich. The transit 
trade in grain and leguminous products is an example. For centuries 
past the Danzig merchants were engaged in the marketing of these 
agricultural products from the hinterland which is now the Polish 
Republic on the world market. Only ten years ago a good two-thirds 
of these exports passed through their hands. The Polish technical 
organisations set up by the Polish Government to handle the export 
of grain, now give the Danzig wholesale trade in grain a bare 15 per 
cent. of the total export. The position is similar in the case of the 
wholesale timber trade, which has also been engaged for centuries 
past in providing outlets on the world market for the production of 
Polish timber, The close connection of the Danzig traders with the 
German economy made it only natural that the Danzig traders 
should have dealt primarily from time immemorial with the German 
market. Their present share in the supply of the latter—which is 
regulated in the fullest detail under the German-Polish Economic 
Treaty, and is accordingly entirely free of the element of risk—is 
reduced to 15 % in the case of logs and 17 % in the case of sawn 
timber, while in the case of all other timber products Danzig has 
practically no share at all. The wholesale trade of Danzig in sugar 
has for years past been reduced to next to nothing. 

The position in the wholesale import trade is equally unsatisfactory, 
The share of Danzig in the supply of groceries and herrings to the 
extensive market in the hinterland has been out down in ever increas- 
ing measure by the restriction of Danzig’s import quotas. 

The trade of the port of Danzig tells the same story. The 1938 
figures show clearly that the agreements and conventions concluded 
for its protection are not in their present form adequate to arrest 
the continued decline. The decline is clear enough from the Port 
statistics of the number of ships entering and leaving the port and 
the amounts of the goods transshipped. The extraordinarily serious 
position of the Port is even more conspicuous when consideration is 
paid to the values of the transshipments and, above all, to the 
change in the composition of the Port’s trade. 

Poland has used her powerful financial predominance for years 
past in ruthless manner in order to give Gdynia facilities of every 
kind, and foster the latter’s competition with Danzig in every possible 
way. To take only one example, the principal parts and equipment 
of the port of Gdynia have been laid out and built at the public cost 
without any provision for interest or sinking fund charges. The 
State Tax on Commercial Transactions has been remitted, in the first 
instance until the year 1942, in the case of all Gdynia undertakings 
and concerns which play any part in the development of the port. 
The concerns in question are allowed to deduct the cost of their 
capital expenditure in the calculation of their Income Tax, and 
further enjoy exceptionally favourable treatment in connection with 
the Turnover Tax and all public fee charges. In the case of specially 
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important concerns, especially shipping companies, there are in 
addition direct State subsidies or participations, which enable them 
in competition with Danzig to leave considerations of rentability 
entirely out of account. Even so, Gdynia is not self-supporting. 

Accordingly, Poland has had recourse to the most brutal methods 
in the shape of the systematic diversion of the more profitable forms 
of transshipment trade from Danzig to Gdynia, 


Obviously, in a State where practically the entire import and 
export trade is officially administered or controlled, it is possible 
to determine the route to be followed by goods imported or exported 
by sea. 

The Polish Government, it is true, was compelled by a decision 
of the League of Nations High Commissioner of 1921 to undertake 
to make “ full use’ of the port of Danzig, whatever other ports it 
might in future establish on the Baltic coast. In pursuance of this 
obligation the Agreement of 1933 was concluded to safeguard the 
position of the port of Danzig. It provided that the total trade of 
the port of Danzig must not be less “ as regards the quantity and the 
quality of the wares” than the total trade of Gdynia and, further, 
that specific goods forming part of Danzig’s trade should continue 
to be imported and exported through Danzig in fixed minimum 
quantities. The actual position on the other hand is altogether 
different. The port of Danzig is not at present anything like “ fully 
used ”’. 


Both in quantities and in values the trade of the port of Danzig 
has fallen very far below that of Gdynia. 

A very considerable part of the specifically Danzig trade in goods 
has been diverted to Gdynia with dangerous results to the position 
of the port of Danzig. 

The total maritime goods trade of Danzig in 1988 was 7.12 million 
tons : that of Gdynia was 9.17 million tons. Danzig had thus 43.7 % 
of the total maritime trade in goods of both ports, while Gdynia 
had 56.3 %. The difference between the figures for the values of the 
trade in question was at least equally large, the term “ values ” 
being understood to include in both cases the cost of harbour dues, 
pilots’ fees, loading charges and costs of transshipment from ship- 
board to railway truck and vice versa. 

It is interesting to compare the respective shares of the two 
ports in the total Polish foreign trade, since the possibility of diverting 
goods from one port to the other is naturally more extensive in this 


case than in the case of transit trade. The following are the figures 
for the year to which the Report relates (19388) : 
Quantities: Danzig 5.98 million tons or 31.6 per cent. 


Gdynia 8.71 3 3 5) sO. Lee 
Values : Danzig 375 bs zloty ,, 15.1 35 
Gdynia 1,183 ‘5 on » 47.6 4, 


The extent to which the composition of the port of Danzig’s © 
trade has changed since the conclusion of the 1933 Agreement will 
be apparent from a comparison of the minimum quantities then 
guaranteed for the specifically Danzig goods trade on the one hand 
and the actual trade in such goods at the two ports in 1938. 

It will be seen that it is precisely the high quality goods, in which 
Danzig is specially interested both in respect of the transit trade and 
in respect of imports and exports, and for which accordingly Danzig 
stipulated for, and was accorded, fixed minimum trade quotas, that 
have been diverted to Gdynia. 

This is particularly the case in the year 1938 with imports. Of 
the 25 categories of goods for which specific stipulations were made 
in the 1933 Agreement, one half show figures well below the stipulated 
minimum quantities, whereas in the case of Gdynia the figures are 
in many cases several times the amount of the Danzig minima. 


Quotas fixed Actual trade figures 
for 1938 


for Dantzig 

(minimum Via Via 

quantities) Dantzig Gdynia 
Coffee 4,000 1,784 4,991 
Cocoa 2,400 2,526 6,039 
Teaver Sek) hai mcueree 750 587 1,381 
Hides, skins and leather. 3,000 129 37,640 
Vegetable oils and fats . 11,000 1,302 5,208 
Tanning materials i grits 14,600 8,569 15,128 
Copper. <. bag heduicae oy 14s acai 700 479 28,041 
‘Wool and cotton yarns . 5,400 82 2,122 
Nuts and almonds 500 201 1,888 
Basic slag . 10,000 4,625 66,150 
Fruits . Be iB 2,000 494, 56,176 
Fresh herrings . 283 213 7,687 
Rice 6 >t 5,000 4,153 45,257 


This eminently serious change in the composition of the trade of 
the port has already robbed Danzig of its status as a trading centre ; 
and the position is rendered even more acute by recent systematic 
preferences extended to Polish firms in the Free City at the expense 
of Danzig firms of old standing in the matter of such trade as is still 
left to the Port. 3 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE CRISIS . 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE GERMAN AND BRITISH WHITE BOOKS 


On September 6th, the German Foreign Office published a 
collection of twenty-six documents preceded by an introduc- 
tory synopsis, ‘“‘ concerning the last Phase of the German- 
Polish Crisis’. Besides Adolf Hitler’s basic speech of Sep- 
tember ist, this White Book contains a collection of the 
official documents which were exchanged between the Govern- 
ments concerned. In addition, other texts were reproduced 
in the few cases where this seemed indispensable for under- 
standing the development as a whole. On the other hand, no 
internal memoranda were included in these documents, and 
politically important conversations were merely worked into 
the introductory synopsis according to their essential contents. 


This German White Book had been preceded by a British 
White Book on September ist. It contains most of the docu- 
ments also reproduced in the German White Book, and in addi- 
tion, some internal instructions of the British Government 
to their Berlin ambassador, Sir Nevile Henderson. Apart from 
these, it does not contain a single piece which is not also found 
in the German collection. Furthermore, the British White Book 
covers only the time from August 22nd to August 31st ,whereas 
the German White Book brings in addition a diplomatic 
exchange between Berlin and Danzig on the one hand, and 
Warsaw on the other, which took place in the first half of 
August, as well as the documents relating to the first days of 


September. 


* 
* * 


Collections of documents like these are always important 
sources for the historian who in times to come will have to 
investigate into the origins of a war. The research carried on 
regarding the causes of the World War has shown, it is true, 
that even the mountains of colored books issued by the various 
Governments, and the enquiries of historical science, could not 
answer with final conclusiveness the question as to the causes 
of the World War; the discussion of the so-called war-guilt 
problem is still not conclusively ended, because ideas about it 
are bound to be strongly influenced by emotional and moral 
motives. Nevertheless, documentary publications in decisive 
periods like ours are of exceptional importance. They establish 
certain indisputable facts and dates which the historian cannot 
afford to ignore if he wishes to be recognized as unprejudiced 
and impartial. At the same time, such collections of documents 
prove that the Governments who issue them feel that they have 
nothing to hide, and that they are certain of the moral inte- 
grity of their own cause. 

Historical research then, has the task of investigating and 
comparing these collections of documents in order to arrive at 
a balanced, just, and impartial judgment regarding responsibi- 
lities. In order, however, to reach this aim, research must not be 
limited to those final days during which the crisis was at its 
zenith, but must be extended to the causes further 
mee’ oo and to the responsibilities for 
these. 


In connection with the outbreak of the World War, too, 
the last days of July 1914, with their rapid precipitation of the 
crisis into war, do not in themselves allow any final judgment 
about ‘ war guilt ”’ ; it is rather the entire policy of the Euro- 
pean Great Powers since 1870, with their political and economic 
interests, their alliances and coalitions which must be taken 
into account. In the same way today, an investigation into 
the causes of the German-Polish War and of the state of war 
resulting from it between Germany on the one side, and France 
and Great Britain on the other, cannot be limited to the 
critical days proper. For both these conflicts did not suddenly 
break upon a peaceful Europe in a few days out of a clear sky. 
Rather are they a last explosion of elementary and dynamic 
forces out of a system which has poisoned the atmosphere of 
Europe since 1919, and into which those forces had been 
pressed against their will and by the threat of force. The 
Powers which created Versailles and became its beneficiaries, 
tried by every means to prevent any attempt by negotiation 
to free these forces from.the system oppressing them. And this 
despite the obligation undertaken by them in Article 19 of the 
League Covenant to revise treaties or treaty stipulations 
whenever their continuation meant a menace to peace. 


Consequently, an investigation into these two conflicts 
can ignore neither Versailles nor the ensuing twenty post- 
War years. Regarding the German-Polish conflict, such an 
investigation can not ignore above all the breach of promise 
committed at Versailles when German territory was parti- 
tioned out in the East. It must take into account the political, 
social, economic and cultural consequences of this partition 
for the German national groups in these cut-off districts. 
In numerous complaints lodged—mostly in vain—with the 
League in Geneva or the World Court at The Hague, these 
German national groups sought that protection and help which 
democratic Germany, held in bondage by the Western demo- 
cracies, could not extend to them. Nor can such an investiga- 
tion ignore the endeavour of the Third Reich to arrive at 
cordial good neighbourly relations with Poland, and thus to 
lift the menacing curse of Versailles peacefully from the 
German-Polish problem. Such an investigation cannot ignore 
the fact that at the beginning of the German-Polish crisis, 
there was the Fiihrer’s offer of March, 1939, made known in 
his Reichstag Speech of April 28th, and which threatened 
neither the internal nor the external independance of Poland, 
but on the contrary, aimed at eliminating, through negotiations, 
a part of the injustice of Versailles, namely, the cutting off 
of Danzig and the separation of East Prussia from the Reich. 
Danzig once re-integrated into the Reich and Hast Prussia 
connected with the Reich by a motor road, Poland’s terri- 
torial integrity was then to be guaranteed. Finally, such an 
investigation cannot ignore the fact that Great Britain’s and 
France’s guarantees were chiefly responsible for Poland’s 
rejection of Hitler’s proposals, for the more and more militant 
attitude of the Polish Government, for the ever-increasing 


1 The events of the end of August and the beginning of September have delayed our second August issue (No. 22) ; but our readers will 


receive it shortly. 
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claims at incorporation of further German territories made by 
the Polish press as well as by responsible military and political 
men, for the ever-growing pressure upon the vital rights of 
the German national group in Poland, and for the rising tide 
of military measures which during the last decisive days led 
to serious frontier incidents, and finally on August 30th, to the 
Polish order of general mobilization. 


It is against this background which also can be documented, 
that we must judge the course of events late in August and 
early in September as depicted in the documents of the two 
White Books. 


A 
* 


The first five documents of the German White Book deal 
with German-Danzig-Polish relations ear- 
ly in August: the demand of Poland couched in the form 
of an ultimatum addressed to the Senate of Danzig in the 
question of the customs inspectors, dated August 9th, in which 
the Polish Government requested the cancellation of instruc- 
tions alleged to have been given by the Danzig Senate for the 
limitation of the activity of the Polish Customs Inspectors. 
In reality no such instructions had been issued. The Govern- 
ment of the Reich gave support to the Government of Danzig 
and let the Polish Government know by a note dated August 
9th that a repetition of such ultimata must bring about a 
further tension in German-Polish relations. At the same time 
it was called to the attention of the Polish Government that a 
continuation of the economic measures directed against Danzig 
by Poland would necessarily result in Danzig’s looking about 
for other import and export possibilities. By way of answer, 
Poland’s note of August 10th merely contained the curt advice 
that the Polish Government would regard any intervention of 
the German Government in Danzig affairs as an act of aggres- 
sion. This exchange of notes puts into sharp relief the extent of 
the tension existing by then in the relations of these two 
States. 


* 
Lo * 


Starting with No. 6 there follow the documents relating to 
the German-English and German-French 
exchanges of opinion: the letter of the British 
Prime Minister, Chamberlain, to the Fubrer and Reichs- 
chancellor of August 22nd, and the latter’s answer of August 
23rd, as well as the exchange of letters between the French 
Prime Minister, Daladier, and Adolf Hitler of August 26th 
and 27th respectively. 


Neither of these exchanges showed a way out of the crisis. 
In the letters exchanged between Cham- 
berlain and Hitler, Chamberlain expressed the firm 
resolution of the British Government to fulfill its obligations 
toward Poland under all circumstances. He furthermore 
proposed a kind of truce in order to re-establish an atmosphere 
of confidence, and then to solve the German-Polish problem 
through negotiations and an agreement to be internationally 
guaranteed. In his answer Hitler treats extensively the causes 
of the German-Polish crisis, refers to his proposal of March 
declined by Poland, to the falsehoods then spread by Britain 
about a German mobilization against Poland and about 
German aggressive intentions upon Hungary and Roumania, 
and finally he also points to the British-French guarantee 
given to Poland, and to its consequences. He further declares 
that no attempts at intimidation will prevent Germany from 
firmly protecting her vital interests. Hitler insists on an 
immediate solution because the situation has become intoler- 
able. Germany, he writes, has never had the intention of 
taking military measures against Great Britain or France except 
of a purely defensive nature. If Great Britain intends inter- 
vening in Poland’s favour, then Germany must see in the 
measures planned and announced by Chamberlain, an act of 
menace against the Reich, and in this case the immediate 
mobilization of the German armed forces will be ordered. 


The exchange of letters between Dala- 
dier and Hitler shows us two veterans of the World 
War who know war and its horrors, and are therefore anxious 
to prevent its recurrence. The French Prime Minister appeals 
to the German people with warmth, and believes that he can 
show the way to a peaceful solution. In his answer Hitler 


exposes the basis of the German position. The mutually 
chivalrous sentiment existing between Germany and France 
finds just as strong expression in this exchange of letters as the 
agreed desire to find a peaceful solution for all the pending 
questions. However, there is a fundamental difference between 
Daladier’s letter and Hitler’s answer. Daladier merely treats 
the question of methods for a solution but not the substance of 
the solution needed. Daladier’s vague and abstract formula- 
tions scarcely lead any further, and the method of optimistic 
promises for the future and hopeful attempts at improving the 
‘‘ atmosphere ”? has often enough been tried—unfortunately 
with little success, the same as the attempts for a solution 
through one or another international organ. Daladier asks 
Hitler to make a last attempt at a peaceful solution, which he 
thinks possible without in any way impinging on German 
honour. He adjures Germany to believe that there are no 
differences in the Danzig question (the Corridor is not mentioned) 
which could not be submitted to some procedure for the 
purpose of a peaceful and just solution. To be sure, differences 
can be submitted to such procedures, and indeed such things 
have happened in the years gone by. But have solutions ever 
resulted which went to the roots of these differences and really 
settled matters ? Or have not the required radical solutions 
been delayed again and again, especially if the vanquished of 
the World War were the plaintiffs, delayed until the plaintiffs 
themselves took the right to revision denied them into their 
own hands and forced the solutions needed ? 


The French Prime Minister solemnly gave his word that 
Poland was as always ready for a procedure of freely found 
compromise. Without mentioning here the lack of such 
readiness in the past, ought not M. Daladier have had doubts 
about it in the face of that Havas report from Warsaw of 
August 6th which reproduced, in four ‘ irrevocable points ”’, 
the standpoint of authorized Polish quarters in regard to 
Danzig, explaining at the same time that this eliminated, in 
the eyes of Poland’s friends who shared her position, any fear 
as to Poland’s giving in. Did not Point 1 of that report say 
unmistakably that Poland would never permit the integration 
of Danzig into the Reich, no matter in what form ? 

This did not precisely look like readiness to compromise in 
the Danzig question on the part of Poland, not to mention the 
Corridor problem. And yet, numerous French and British 
statesmen, politicians, and authors since Versailles have 
ceaselessly demanded in the interest of European peace the 
elimination of these two powder barrels (cf. our issue No. 21). 
It is true these demands were only made at a time when 
Germany was prostrate and powerless. 


On November 23rd, 1932, even Winston 
Churchill made the following statements 
in the House of Commons which would seem to 
apply sentence by sentence to the present-day situation : 

‘‘T would follow any real path, not a sham or a blind alley, 
which led to lasting reconciliation between Germany and her 
neighbors.... Removal of the just grievances of the vanquish- 
ed ought to precede the disarmament of the victors. It would 
be safer to open questions like those of the Danzig Cor- 
ridor and Transsylvania, with all their delicacy and diffi- 
culty in cold blood, and in a calm atmosphere, and while the 
victor nations still have ample superiority, then to wait and 
drift on, inch by inch and step by step until once again vast 
combinations equally matched confront each other face to 
face.... It must be remembered that Great Britain will have 
more power and will run far less risk in pressing for the 
redress of grievances then in pressing for disarm- 
ament. We can press for the redress of grievances by merely 
threatening, if our counsels are not attended to, that we 
withdraw ourselves at the proper time from the present close 
entanglement in European affairs.... We might find ourselves 
pledged in honour and in law to enter a war against 
our will and against our better judg- 
ment in order to preserve those very injus- 
tices and grievances which sunder Europe today, 
which are the cause of present armaments, and which, if not 
arrested, will cause another war....”’ 

Also the present French Minister of Avia- 
tion, Guy la Chambre, once regarded the Corridor 
as a@ provocation which no Frenchman would stand for if it 
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had been the lot of the French to be obliged to suffer a corridor 
through French territory. On June 28th, 1930, when he was a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Chamber, 
he wrote an article in L’Eveil, Journal Républicain de la Céte 
d’Emeraude, entitled ‘‘ Two Mortal Dangers threaten Europe 
—the German-Polish Conflict ’’, in which he said among other 
things, about the mood in Germany: “ Public opinion in 
Germany unanimously demands a change in the Corridor ”’, 
and then turning to his compatriots, he continued: “ Is it 
possible to imagine a France separated from her southwestern 
provinces by a strip of land ten kilometres wide and stretching 
from Bordeaux to Cette? Which of us would accept this 
without revolting against it ? ” 


If even a corridor ten kilometres wide represents an un- 
imaginable national monstrosity for the French Air Minister, 
Guy la Chambre, how can he and his ministerial colleagues 
expect that a Great Power of 80 million people should continue 
to stand for such a corridor, 70 to 210 kilometres wide, this 
one ? 


In the great debate in the House of Lords of June 
15th, 1932, Lord Noel-Buxton called to his Government’s 
attention the problems extremely menacing to peace which 
resulted from the oppression of the minorities in Poland. He 
blamed the Government for its inaction, and called upon it to 
remedy that injustice. He said : 


“The question of the minorities is the main cause of the frictions 
existing between certain States. Wherever there is such extra- 
ordinary friction, the danger of incidents exists which may degenerate 
into general conflict. Danzig is a case in point. Everyone knows what 
worries are connected with it. Lord D’Abernon has recently described 
the untenable situation in Danzig, and spoken of the Corridor as the 
European powder arsenal. I have myself seen the difficulties in 
Danzig which may lead to a dangerous incident at a moment’s notice. 
Only recently, the Polish Commissioner threatened to resign unless 
the League Commissioner called Polish troops to his assistance 
into Danzig. The tension which leads to this extraordinarily dangerous 
situation, originates mainly in the treatment of the German popu- 
lation in the Corridor, and the poisonous reaction of such things was 
even felt at the Disarmament Conference. Another deplorable result 
is that all this encourages the demands for frontier revisions, and 
through this the European States gradually are divided into two 
camps. There are at least twenty-six million minority-populations. 
Former subjects were suddenly put over their former masters, who 
very often had a higher culture than they. Nothing has been improved 
here during the last twelve years. The Allies foresaw that a foreign 
rule over the minorities required precautionary measures of the most 
stringent kind. Therefore certain conditions were imposed upon the 
new States by the Allies. The Minorities Treaties say how the League 
was to control and guarantee their execution. 


“But how have these Treaties worked ? Today we see the minorities 
subjected to a nationalism which is no longer bridled by any wisdom. 
The attempt is made to assimilate them by the destruction of their 
ethnical culture. The forms of oppression resemble each other even 
if they vary in degree. We know of the suppression of schools, of 
political rights, even of the franchise. In certain countries one resorts 
to the still simpler method of beating up the voters on their way to the 
polling booth, as was customary during the last elections in east 
Upper Silesia. Furthermore, there exists a widespread discrimination 
against minorities in admission to public office. For all these 
methods, Poland is particularly notorious. 
The Allies expected great things of Poland as a race which was to be 
an example of wisdom to the new civilisations in its neighborhood, 
and we hope will be one day. But we must admit that Poland’s 
policy up to today has been a failure. The situation of the German 
population is an extremely urgent matter. Thanks to intolerable 
conditions, not less than a million Germans from the Corridor and 
the province of Posen have been forced to leave the country. Agrarian 
reform is utilized in order to put the minorities at a disadvantage. 
Forty per cent of the German children in Thorn and Posen were 
driven into Polish schools. Fifty per cent of the German schools 
have disappeared. This is a direct violation of the Minorities Treaties 
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imposed upon Poland. A very interesting example is the treatment 
of the Protestant Sunday Schools in Poland. The Polish police 
breaks into the schools, puts the teachers in prison, ‘‘ questions ”’ 
the children in the meantime, and takes their books away. That is a 
persecution of a quite low type, obviously only part of that attempt 
to liquidate the use of the mother tongue by diminishing the number 
of those children who can read and write. Even worse things happen in 
the Polish Ukraine. About six million Ukrainians live there. Since the 
end of the World War down to 1928, the Poles have decreased the 
number of Ukrainian elementary schools from 2400 to 745. There are 
no Ukrainian professors at the universities. The promised Ukrainian 
University has not materialized. In Wolhynia, matters are even 
worse. There, former Polish soldiers have been systematically settled, 
men who are armed and known for their disregard of the law, and 
who now persecute their Ukrainian neighbours in a most regrettable 
way. The agricultural cooperatives of the Ukrainians have been 
systematically suppressed. And, my Lords, in this connexion, you 
cannot ignore silently a particularly deplorable matter, namely the 
torturing of prisoners in Polish prisons. I regret to be obliged to say 
that I have evidence from which it results that purely medieval forms 
of torture have been applied in these prisons. 


“The British delegate at the Council of the League of Nations, Lord 
Cecil, has called these things a shock to world conscience. Unfortun- 
ately the League has not shown the interest in this matter which it 
ought to have shown. The report about these outrages was adopted 
about a year and a half after the complaint had been lodged, without 
there having been an investigation. The report itself must admit the 
Polish terror. I also want to call the attention of the Lords to the words 
of the respected English lawyer, Sir Walter Napier, who writes in this 
connexion : ‘‘ The Ukrainian leaders were captured, driven into a 
barn, undressed, violently mishandled and beaten with threshing 
flails. Doctors were forbidden to go from the towns into the villages 
for assistance, and peasants who wanted to go into town to the 
physician in order to have their wounds treated, were driven back by 
the police.” In this connexion let us not forget that Poland has a 
very special reason to respect these Minorities Treaties, for the 
territories which she obtained were ceded to her only on condition 
that she should give them autonomy. This had been expressly laid 
down during the Ambassador’s Conference of 1923, in which Great 
Britain played a leading role.” 


Lord Noel-Buxton was supported by Lord Dickinson 
who said among other things : ” It is true I would prefer not to men- 
tion Poland specifically, but in any case the question of the treatment 
of national groups has suddenly again been brought home to us 
through the events in the Ukraine, and through the manner in which 
the minorities were treated by the Poles. Immediately after the War, 
I visited those eastern lands and like everybody who knows things 
there, I realized quite clearly that a problem exists there 
on which depends the entire peace of Europe, 
nay, perhaps, of the world. The future European 
peace depended and depends on the decent solution of these questions. 
Today we are harvesting the fruits of the failure to reconcile the 
minorities with their situation. As long as they are of the opinion that 
they cannot get their rights, it is impossible to hope for a lasting peace. 
In wy opinion, the minorities question increases rather than decreases 
in importance. At the same time, it is tremendously difficult to get 
reports about the position of the minorities in Europe out of the 
League of Nations. The League likes to keep them for itself, it fails 
to follow up these questions, and mostly those concerned do not even 
receive a reply to their petition. For example, during the last year 
131 of 204 petitions were not even taken into account. It is clear that 
this must leave behind much ill humour. Besides, the petitions are 
treated in a dilatory way. The result is that the minorities no longer 
look to Geneva, but somewhere else for help and justice. They 
now no longer are waiting for Britain, but 
for Germany. It must, therefore, be stated that it is a se- 
rious self-deception of the British Govern- 
ment .to allow the situation to deteriorate 
in this manner.” 
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These and many other utterances, unfortunately never 
followed by deeds on the part of the French or British Govern- 
ments, entitle Hitler in any case to put the following question 
to Daladier: ‘‘ How would you act as a Frenchman ?” and 
to declare: ‘“‘I and my nation fight for the removal of an 
injustice, the others fight for its continuation”. This is a 
statement of fact which unfortunately also demonstrates what 
an abyss lies between the two groups of Powers, and which also 
justifies the other point made by Hitler: ‘‘ Now that Poland 
feels herself inattackable under the protection of her guaran- 
tees, I see no way of moving Poland to a peaceful solution ”’. 


* 
* * 


When Daladier made his request for a last attempt 
at a peaceful solution, such an attempt was already 
under way, ushered in by Hitler’s declaration 
to the British Ambassador on August 
25th, at 1.30 p.m. (Document 8). This declaration has been 
regarded in Germany as a great historic offer made to England, 
as a further proof of the German desire to come to a compre- 
hensive understanding after the solution of the German- 
Polish problem. 


The importance of this offer presumably was also recognised 
in London, for it is only after long consultations that Henderson 
arrived in Berlin with the answer, on August 28th, at 10.30 
p.m. (Document 11). In this answer, the British Government 
declared their readiness to enter into a discussion regarding 
the reshaping of German-British relations. This was, however, 
conditioned on a peaceful solution of the differences existing 
between Germany and Poland on a basis which must secure the 
essential interests of Poland. An agreement which might be 
reached must be guaranteed also by other Powers. Everything 
depended on the kind of solution found and on the method 
applied to reach such a solution. The British Government 
recall that they have obligations toward Poland which bind 
them and which they intend to fulfil. They cannot, for the 
sake of an advantage offered to them, agree to a solution which 
would endanger the independence of a State to which they 
had given their guarantee. Therefore the British Government 
would regard the initiation of direct negotiations between the 
German and Polish Governments as practical. The British 
Government state that they have the assurance from the 
Polish Government that the latter are ready to enter into such 
negotiations. After their success the way would be free for a 
complete settlement along the lines of Hitler’s proposals. In 
other words, first of all, insurance of the essential interests of 
Poland, and an international guarantee for the agreement that 
might be reached. 


Hitler’s answer to this note was handed to the British 
Ambassador in Berlin on August 29th at 6.45 p.m. It mentions 
again the attempts at a solution made so far, and the Polish 


provocations which have become intolerable, and then sketches 
the German demands on Poland as follows: ‘‘ The demands 
of the German Government are in agreement with the kind of 
revision of the Versailles Treaty recognized as necessary in 
that region from the outset: return of Danzig and of the 
Corridor to Germany, and security for the life of the German 
national groups remaining in Poland. A solution, it was said, 
was urgent ; it was not a question of days or weeks, but of 
hours. Consequently, the German Government had reached 
the following conclusion (Document 12) : 


‘“‘ Despite their sceptical judgment of the prospect of such 
direct negotiations, the Reich Government are nevertheless 
prepared to accept the English proposal, and to enter into 
direct discussions. They do so solely because—as already 
emphasized—the written communication from the British 
Government, which they have received, gives them the impres- 
sion that the latter also desire a friendly agreement along the 
lines indicated to their Ambassador, Sir Nevile Henderson. 
The German Government desire in this way to give to the 
British Government and to the British people a proof of the 
sincerity of the German intention of arriving at a state of 
permanent friendship with Great Britain. 


The Reich Government nevertheless feel bound to point out 
to the British Government that in the case of a reorganization 


of the territorial conditions in Poland, the Reich Government 
are no longer in a position to take upon themselves any gua- 
rantees, or to participate in any guarantees, without the co- 
operation of the U.S.S.R. 


The Reich Government in their proposals moreover never 
had the intention of attacking vital Polish interests or of 
questioning the existence of an independent Polish State. 
Under these conditions, the Reich Government therefore agree 
to accept the proposed intermediation of the British Govern- 
ment to send to Berlin a Polish representative invested with 
plenipotentiary powers. They expect his arrival on Wednesday, 
August 30th, 1939. 


The Reich Government will immediately draft the proposals 
for a solution acceptable to them, and if possible, will make 
such proposals also available for the British Government 
before the Polish negotiator arrives.”’ 


Thus, the basis for direct German-Polish negotiations had 
been laid. During the night of August 29th-30th, London and 
Paris could be in possession of the German answer, and could 
cause Warsaw to send a Polish plenipotentiary. 


* 
ok * 


What did the English statesmen undertake during that 
night ? The British White Book gives information about this. 

On August 30th, at 2 o’clock in the morning, the Foreign 
Office sent a telegram to Henderson in which the view was 
expressed that London was carefully examining the German 
Government’s answer, but that it was ‘‘ of course unreasonable ”’ 
to expect that London could get a Polish representative to 
arrive in Berlin on the 30th, and the German Government 
should not count upon this. 


At 6.30 p.m., London points out again in a toloarene to 
Henderson that ’ they cannot advise Warsaw to adopt this 
procedure which is alleged to be ‘‘ wholly unreasonable ”’. The 
German Government might be advised to follow the normal 
procedure, to hand their proposals to the Polish Ambassador 
for forwarding to Warsaw, and to request suggestions regarding * 
the further development of the negotiations. If the British 
Government was of the opinion that the proposals offered a 
reasonable basis, then the German Government might count 
on their doing everything in Warsaw to help the negotiations 
along. 


Finally, on August 30th, at midnight, the German Foreign 
Minister was handed a memorandum by Henderson, in which 
the British Government takes cognizance of the fact that the 
German Government accepted the British proposal and express- 
ed readiness to enter into direct negotiations with the Polish 
Government. The British Government, it said, would inform 
the Polish Government at once. (As a matter of fact, accord- 
ing to a Reuter report of August 30th, the Polish Government 
received the full text of the German note addressed to England 
on August 30th, through the Br.t.sh Min.ster in Warsaw. 
Thus the Polish Government knew on August 30th that 
Berlin was waiting for a plenipotentiary. Instead of sending 
one, it ordered the general mobilization on August 30th, at 
4.30 p.m.). The British Memorandum went on to say that 
undoubtedly the German proposals would be carefully consi- 
dered during the negotiations, and it would be possible then 
to decide how far they could be reconciled with the essential 
conditions laid down by the British Government. The need 
for speed was recognized, but it was stated to be unfeasible 
to establish German-Polish contact on the 30th. 


In Germany, these declarations were regarded as a departure 
from the attitude observed by the British Government until 
then, the British Government now abandoning the position 
of a mediator and adopting that of an arbiter—in contrast 
to the British proposal itself of August 28th. This change in 
position, and above all, the Polish mobilization decreed on 
August 30th at 4.30 p.m. in lieu of an answer from Warsaw 
to the German readiness to negotiate, destroyed any basis for 
a successful and peaceful solution, 


One thing seems to be certain: the British Government 
communicated to Warsaw the German Note of August 29th 
which contained the essentials of the German demands, but the 
British Government did nothing to advise or even to insist that 
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Warsaw send a plenipotentiary to Berlin. Even on August 
31st, no negotiator arrived, although the German Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, von Ribbentrop, had informed the British 
Ambassador on August 30th, at midnight, about the German 
proposals for the contemplated negotiations which had mean- 
while been elaborated in detail. These proposals with their 
now wellknown sixteen points were then made public over the 
German Radio Network on August 31st at nine o’clock p.m. 


The communication of these proposals to Henderson later 
became the subject of a German-British polemics. The British 
Broadcasting System asserted at first that these proposals had 
not been communicated to the British Government, whereas 
the British White Book says they were read out rapidly to 
the Ambassador by the Foreign Minister, the handing over of a 
copy being refused on the grounds that it was now too late, the 
Polish plenipotentiary not having arrived in time. 


The German Government have replied to this presentation 
in the British White Book regarding the Ribbentrop-Hender- 
son conversation that not only did the German Foreign Minis- 
ter make known the proposals to the Ambassador, but gave 
explanations on the most important points. In any case, the 
Germans say, it must be assumed that Henderson recognized 
the importance of these proposals perfectly, for he passed them 
on immediately, at least in their main points. It must even be 
assumed that he informed his Polish colleague in Berlin about 
them. The British White Book itself establishes the fact that 
the Polish Government had knowledge of these proposals on 
August 31st, and this, previous to their publication over the 
German Radio System, contrary to what was at first asserted 
in London, Paris and Warsaw. 


Yet it is only at 11 p.m. of August 31st that a telegram 
directed to Henderson, instructs the Ambassador to inform 
the German Governmént that the Polish Government was 
taking measures destined to bring about contact with the 
German Government through the intermediary of the Polish 


Ambassador in Berlin. 


*k 
* Eo 


At this point the question arises: Did Warsaw real- 
ly want to negotiate? 


According to the British White Book, the Polish Govern- 
ment did inform London on the afternoon of August 31st 
that it authorized its ambassador in Berlin. to inform the Ger- 
man Government of its readiness to accept the British pro- 
posals.. And in the evening of August 31st, at 6.30 p.m. 
_ Ambassador Lipski did appear in the German Foreign Office 
for an interview with the German Foreign Minister which, 
however, ended without result since the Ambassador could 
merely make known that his Government had received from 
London, during the night of August 30th-31st, information 
regarding the possibility of direct conversations between the 
German and Polish Governments, and that Polish the Government 
were considering the British suggestion in a favourable sense. 
However, when the German Foreign Minister asked him repea- 
tedly whether he was authorized to negotiate, or whether he 
could discuss the substance of the pending problems, he 
expressly answered ‘‘ No’’. After all that had transpired until 
that moment regarding Poland’s attitude, the German Govern- 
ment could not but anticipate yet another miscarriage of 
' negotiations, and since August 30th, p.m. it had in addition, 
to take into account the possibility of military measures on 
the part of Warsaw. 


In this connection, a report of the “Times” 
Correspondent from Warsaw of August 
31st must be cited: It is rumoured that Hitler’s note to 
Great Britain contains an invitation to Colonel Beck and his 
colleagues to come to Berlin in order to negotiate about the 
solution of the crisis. The reply given here is that Germany 
artificially created the crisis and was passing from one un- 
justified claim to another, so that the Polish Government 
would in no case accept such an invitation. It is declared 
categorically here that even though Poland is as always ready 
to negotiate directly, she will send no delegation to Germany. 
Let the Germans come to Warsaw if they want to put up points. 


Thus, the diplomatic reaction in Warsaw to the German 
note of August 29th was quite negative, but the military 
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reaction was all the more positive: The“ Times” reporter des- 
cribes the military measures quite in detail as a proof for the 
remarkable efficiency of the way in which the mobilization 
was being carried through. ‘ Poland fully prepared!’ Thus 
the ‘ Times ” of August 31st headed an enthusiastic article 
of its Warsaw correspondent dealing with the mobilization of 
August 30th. 


On August 31st, the Associated Press issued a 
Similar report from Warsaw, to the effect that Poland 
had declined flatly to send a commission to Berlin in order to 
negotiate about the Danzig and Corridor problems. 


A broadcast of the Radio Station, Warsaw, 
of August 31st, 11 o’clock p.m., sharply declined the 
German proposals. Finally, an official communiqué issued in 
Warsaw on September 2nd stated that no government could 
have accepted such conditions, since they were nothing but an 
open attack upon the vital rights of the Polish Republic and 
its territory ! 


* 
* * 


The last phase of ‘the ‘diplomatten ane 
tempts preceding the direct intervention of the two Western 
Powers began with Adolf Hitler’s speech of September 1st, 
and his motivation of the German military intervention 
against Poland undertaken on September 1st. at 5.45 a.m. 
(Document 17). On September Ist, at 9.30 p.m. and at 10 p.m., 
the British and French Ambassadors in Berlin delivered 
identical notes: Great Britain and France will fulfil their 
obligations toward Poland unless the German Government 
is ready to withdraw its troops from Polish territory (Docu- 
ments 18 and 19). At the same time, Mussolini had 
started a final attempt to stop the chariot of war 
before it gathered fatal speed. This proposal was communi- 
cated to the two Western Powers on August 31st, and was sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Office in Berlin by the Italian Ambassa- 
dor on September 2nd at 10 o’clock a.m. (Document 20). 
Unfortunately, this attempt was not to succeed. On Sep- 
tember bth), the political: editor ofpthe 
Stefani Agency described its fate as follows: 


‘* Mussolini’s endeavours for a peaceful solution continued 
indefatigably as long as he thought his efforts to be appro- 
priate. The communiqué which has been issued about the 
attempts of Mussolini to save peace in extremis can only fill 
us with price. It results from the communiqué that Mussolini’s 
attemps to save peace did not abate when already the cannon 
was about to fire from the Baltic to the Carpathians. As always, 
the Duce was moved by superior motives. During the last days, we 
have seen the old debates of the 1914-vintage return; debates 
about the question of immediate respon- 
Sibility for the war, and about circums- 
tances and procedures, things which have 
little bearing on the true causes of the 
Comilvet. Musso lini hyas) “pointed. toesthre 
essence of the matter when he declared 
thatit was the Peace Treaty of Versailles 
which had wrecked Huropean life. But 
Mussolini also pointed the way leading out of this unbearable 
situation : the old iniquitous Treaty which for twenty years has 
made tension and a series of crises permanent phenomena, must 
be looked over. — Mussolini proposed the calling of an inter- 
national conference which should have met on September 5th. 
We are quite certain that Chamberlain, Daladier, Hitler, and 
the other statesmen, if they had sat down together somewhere 
with Mussolini for consultation, would have saved Europe 
with the help of Mussolini’s genius, and alleviation would have 
ensued everywhere. On Tuesday, September 5th, a new order 
of things would have been born out of suffering. Instead, the 
nations now on September 5th, are waiting for War bulletins. 
Even after the start of German-Polish hostilities, there was a 
vivid interest on the French side for the development of the 
Duce’s initiative. From the British side, and later, when the 
French had joined the British position, also from the French 
side, the evacuation of the occupied territories was made a 
pre-condition. This demand, and of course every further 
demand, has only further harmed the cause of peace ”’. 
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And on this same day, Virginio Gayda wrote in 
the “Giornale d’Italia”: 


‘* Mussolini’s proposal which might perhaps have saved 
peace, consisted in this: to stop the hostilities and to call a 
conference in which the open European questions of both 
types were to be investigated and solved: The quvestions 
concerning the German-Polish conflict, and those various 
general questions resulting from an unbearable system of 
political and economic iniquity such as was created in Europe 
through the Versailles Treaty. 


‘The problem thus consisted in leading indispensable 
revision from the zone of war into which it had so fatally been 
plunged, back into the sphere of peaceful international co- 
operation ; that revision which had been demanded again and 
again in the Duce’s words and deeds, and which has dominated 
the whole history of Europe during the last twenty years. 


‘* Hitler and Germany have answered this proposal in the 
affirmative. At first Great Britain and France also consented, 
and in this agreement of the three partners to Mussolini’s plan, 
it seemed for a moment that the spirit of a just peace 
would evolve further into a concrete European initiative. A few 
hours later, however, in consequence of the German operations 
at the frontier provoked by the first Polish acts of agression, 
Great Britain opposed to Mussolini’s plan the previous condi- 
tion of an immediate and total retreat of the German troops 
behind the German frontier, back into their original positions. 
And France’s attitude, also, became hardened and she adopted 
the same condition. 


* It is obvious that this proviso was bound to smash the last 
flimsy barrier against war. Already in our yesterday’s article, 
in the Voce d’Italia, we wrote that one could not expect 
Germany to abandon positions gained through the victorious 
advance of her troops. So now the irreparable has happened, 
and because of a question of form and procedure, 210 millions 
of Europeans are today facing each other at war.”’ 


Thus, on September 1st and 2nd, there still was a possi- 
bility—of which one cannot say whether or not it might have 
led to a settlement, but which in any case was not utilized. 
Undoubtedly, there was contradiction between Mussolini’s 
proposal to stop hostilities for the time being, by a truce, 
and those two notes of September 1st in which the retreat of 
the German troops from Poland was requested. The Fiihrer 
considered it necessary to clear this matter up; he inquired 
in Rome, and the British Government by two identical 
declarations given by Lord Halifax in 
the Lords, and by OChamberlain in the 
Commons, gave the unequivocal reply on Septem- 
ber 2nd at 8 p.m. that the British Government was not in 
a position to take part in a conference at a moment when 
Poland was exposed to invasion, when Polish cities were being 
bombed, and when Danzig had become the object of a one- 
sided solution by force. The British Government, on the 
contrary, had, it was said, got in touch with the French Govern- 
ment, regarding a time limit within which both Governments 
would deem it necessary to find out whether the German 
Government was willing to proceed to a withdrawal of its 
troops. 


With this, Mussolini’s attempt had failed. 


France, however, had not yet joined this new British 
declaration. As a matter of fact, Chamberlain took account 
of this in the Lower House when he explained: “ I suppose 
it always must be difficult with allies who have to communicate 
with one another by telephone to synchronize their thoughts 
and actions as quickly as those who are in the same room.... 
I would have been very glad if it had been possible to say to 
the House now that the French Government and ourselves 


are agreed to make the shortest possible limit to the time 
when action should be taken by both of us. It is very possible 
that the communications which we have had with the French 
Government will receive a reply from them in the course of the 
next few hours. In understand that the French Cabinet is in 
session at the present moment, and I feel certain that I shall 
be able to make to the House a statement of a definite cha- 
racter tomorrow when the House meets again.” 


Thus, the agreement of the French Government to an 
ultimatum with a time limit had not yet arrived in London 
at 8 p.m. on September 2nd. The documents so far available 
do not allow us to establish when this took place. It is a signi- 


ficant fact that whereas the British Ambassador in Berlin 


handed the British Government’s two-hour ultimatum to the 
Wilhelmstrasse on Sunday, September 3rd at 9 o’clock a.m., 
the corresponding note of the French Government was only 
presented by Ambassador Coulondre at 12.30 p.m. (also on 
September 3rd). And whereas the time limit of the British 
ultimatum expired at 11 o’clock a.m., Great Britain declaring 
herself as in a state of war with Germany from that moment on, 
the time limit put by the French Government expired only a 
few hours later, i.e. at 5 o’clock p.m., after which moment the 
French Government regarded themselves as obligated to fulfil 
their treaty obligations toward Poland. 


* 
* * 


It is impossible to listen to the language of these documents 
without a feeling of tragedy. Do they not show for one thing, 
that a German-Polish conversation might have started on 
August 30th-31st, and for another, that Mussolini’s proposal 
of September 1st-2nd held out the promise of a general and 
comprehensive settlement of the problems yet unsolved that 
threatened European peace, a settlement in line with the 
Hitler-Henderson conversation of August 25th ? Had either 
of these two possibilities been seized, the door might have 
been thrown open to usher in an era of peace. For one thing was 
certain, and is certain today: a sincere and lasting establish- 
ment of European peace is possible only if the problems 
essential for this peace are grasped in their interrelation and 
so solved. As mentioned earlier, the present crisis originated 
not only in the fact that the German-Polish conversation, 
begun on October 24th in Berchtesgaden, continued there and 
in Munich on January 5th-6th, 1939, then on January 25-27th 
in Warsaw, and again on March 21st in Berlin, was cut short 
by the guarantee promise given by Britain and France and by 


its stiffening effect on Poland, thus producing the August - 


crisis. Rather, we must also regard as basic the fact that this 
crisis was only one partial aspect of the miscarriage of peace at 
Versailles. The world was unable to settle down in these 
twenty years because the balance created at Versailles was 
artificial, unjust, and therefore untenable in the long run, 
only to be maintained by continuous threat of force. If an 
order is to be obtained which needs only the good will of all 
peace-loving people in order to exist, then all the vital problems 
must be scrutinized, and injustices, deficiencies, and errors 
must be abolished in so far as their existence poisons the 
international atmosphere. Had this fact beeen sufficiently 
recognized, it might have become the starting point for a 
lasting security of the vital spheres of all States, established 
and limited by justice. Unfortunately, despite the bad expe- 
riences made during the last twenty years with the Peace 
Treaties of 1919, the world was unable to draw the logical 
consequences from these experiences, and to lead the German- 
Polish crisis to a settlement which might have provided a basis 
in which reason and justice could have ushered in the perma- 
nent and secure rule of a better European peace, that peace 
desired by all Nations. 
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A GERMAN-BRITISH DISCUSSION ABOUT THE GERMAN WHITE BOOK 


On September 26th, the British MinistryofInforma- 
tion published a critique of the official German White Book, start- 
ing with the assertion that the Fiihrer and the German Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had the understandable desire to conceal the truth 
about the German-Polish crisis brought about deliberately by 
Germany (cf. the Times of September 26, 1939). The attempt is 
then made in this British communiqué to prove, by making use 
of the British Blue Book! which had just appeared, that the German 
White Book contained a series of ommissions and misstatements. 
On September 30th, the German News Agency established 
what follows in response to this procedure : 


The German White Book, published a few days after the events 
dealt with in it, represents, precisely as does the first British White 
Book, a collection of the essential documents which were of decisive 
importance for the developments between August 4th and Sep- 
tember 3rd. Beyond this, happenings like, e.g., the announcement 
of the Polish general mobilization, were only stated in so far as they 
were indispensable for the comprehension of the evolution. It follows 
that the German White Book scrupulously avoids reproducing reports 
on moods and motives, or notes about conversations, even if they 
had political significance. Whenever it was indispensable to mention 
such things, this was done in the introductory synopsis to the German 
White Book. It is, therefore, a rather childish procedure for British 
quarters to conclude from this plan of the German White Book 
that the German Government had had an interest in suppressing 
important material regarding the decisive days. Incidentally, German 
official circles are quite ready to discuss in every desired detail the 
British statements which partly refer to completely trivial or 
irrelevant questions. In doing so, Germany will best be able to prove, 
also to neutral observers, that Germany need not fear the establish- 
ment of the truth, and the clear definition of responsibilities. 

For this reason, the individual British assertions made on Sep- 
tember 26th, are herewith dealt with as precisely as possible : 


Assertion No. 1 : Paragraph 1 of the German White Book wrongly 
denies that the Danzig Senate had proposed to suspend the activities 
of certain Polish customs inspectors. 


Answer: The denial contained in the German White Book is 
confirmed in detail by the note of the President of the Danzig Senate 
of August 7th, likewise reproduced in the German White Book. 
This note administers the proof that no such instructions as were 
alleged by the Poles to have been given regarding the activity of 
Polish customs inspectors, were issued by any official Danzig organ. 
If the Foreign Office received contrary information from Polish 
sources, such information necessarily lacks any quality of evidence. 


Assertion No. 2: Paragraph 2 of the German White Book implies 
that the British guarantee to Poland was made before the Polish 
rejection of the German offer of March, 1939. In fact, the British 
guarantee was not offered to Poland until after the latter had refused 
the German proposals as incompatible with Polish independence. 


Answer: No one in Germany denies that the formal granting 
of the British guarantee was consummated only on March 31st, 
However, it is not this formal event which is decisive, but the fact 
that as early as March 21st, when the German proposals were sub- 
mitted, Poland could count on British assistance as a certainty if 
only she expressed her desire for it. For proof of this we need only 
point to the speeches delivered by Mr. Chamberlain on March 17th, 
and by Lord Halifax on March 20th, both of which are also published 
in the British Blue Book. In these speeches both these statesmen 
openly confessed their intention of initiating a policy of encircle- 
ment. Besides, Lord Halifax’s speech makes it plain that as early 
as March 20th, the British Government was “in close and practical 
touch ” with other Governments in order to set up a mutual assistance 
system against the Reich. Even British circles cannot deny that 
Poland was in the first line of those Governments with which such 
contact had been established, and was being wooed as a desired 
encirclement partner. It is only these British enticements which 
explain why the Polish Government suddenly answered the renewed 
presentation of the German proposals which had been discussed off 
and on, amicably, since the Autumn of 1938 between Germany and 
Poland, with partial mobilization, and why the Polish Government 
now suddenly discovered that these proposals menaced Polish 
independence. 


Assertion No. 3: In Paragraph 3, the German White Book makes 
no mention of the appointment of Gauleiter Forster as Head of State 
of the Free City of Danzig, nor does it mention a declaration made 
by the Fuhrer to the British Ambassador on August 25th. 


Answer: Gauleiter Forster’s appointment was a local Danzig 
event, not even touching Polish interests, and therefore not belong- 
ing into a White Book. As regards the contents of the conversation 


+Up to today, this Blue Book has not been received here. 


We shall come 
back to it later. 


between the Fiithrer and the British Ambassador on August 25th 
its essence is contained in the declaration of the Fiihrer of the same 
date which is reprinted in the German White Book. For the rest, 
the plan of the White Book explains why the conversation as a whole 
has not been reproduced. 


Assertion No. 4; The German White Book does not state that 
the British Government demurred from the very beginning against the 
German ultimatum according to which a Polish plenipotentiary 
was to show up in Berlin by August 30th, midnight, in order to 
accept the German proposals. 


Answer: First of all, it is a complete and deliberate misstate- 
ment to call the German demand an ultimatum. That it was not 
an ultimatum, was proved in practice by the fact that the German 
Government drew no consequences from the expiration of the time 
limit of August 30th, and that it only concluded late in the evening 
of August 31st that diplomatic methods had been exhausted. Further- 
more, as may be read in the Fihrer’s letter of August 29th, the 
German demand was merely for a Polish plenipotentiary to appear 
in order to negociate about the German proposals, not however, 
in order to simply accept them. The British Ministry of Information 
may also refer to the report of their own ambassador reprinted 
in the British Blue Book in which it is stated that Henderson asked 
whether the Polish negotiator would be able to negotiate on the basis 
of complete equality of rights, and whether he would find a cordial 
reception, and that the Fiihrer confirmed this as a matter of course. 
As for the British attitude, the German Government was informed 
only belatedly, i.e. in the night between August 30th and 31st, that 
the British Government regarded the establishment of German- 
Polish contacts on August 30th as unfeasible. 


Assertion No. 5; The authors of the German White Book and the 
German Government never once recognize that the Polish Govern- 
ment has a right to see the German proposals, to consider them, 
and the reply to them. 


Answer: It results from the above answer that this wish of the 
Polish Government was not at variance with the procedure proposed 
by the German Government. Besides, during all of August 31st, 
the British Government had the possibility of informing the Polish 
Government of the contents of the German proposals. For, as the 
British Blue Book likewise shows, Ambassador Henderson did forward 
the German proposal during the night of August 30th-3lst to Lon- 
don, as well as to the British Embassy in Warsaw. 


Assertion No. 6: The German White Book omits a message from 
the British Government to the Reich Government suggesting the 
normal diplomatic procedure for the transmission of the German 
proposals, as well as the British appeals to the German and Polish 
Governments to avoid acts of provocation. 


Answer : The British suggestion about the procedure to be selected 
was only mentioned by Ambassador Henderson in his conversation 
with the German Foreign Minister in the night of August 30th-31st, 
in the form of a suggestion. It therefore deserved no publication 
in a White Book since no decisive weight could be assigned to it com- 
pared to the simultaneously delivered written answer of the British 
Government. 


The appeal of the British Government to the German Govern- 
ment to avoid acts of provocation is contained in Paragraph 8 of 
the British Memorandum of August 30th, and hence does appear 
in the German White Book. The British appeal to the Polish Govern- 
ment did not, of course, belong into a German official publication. 
Incidentally, let it be said that both “ appeals ” had merely a pro- 
paganda value, and were without any influence on the develop- 
ment of the crisis. 


Assertion No. 7: Paragraph 7 of the German White Book implies, 
by a clumsy omission of dates and times, that the British Ambas- 
sador in Berlin was given the German proposals on August 30th 
which were explained to him in detail. 


Answer: The German White Book establishes explicitly that the 
British Ambassador delivered the British answer on August 30th 
“only at midnight”, and that the German proposals were coim- 
municated and explained to him on that occasion. This fact, first 
denied by London, has meanwhile been admitted in the British 
Blue Book. Henderson’s telegram, mentioned there, of the night of 
August 30th to 31st, shows conclusively that Henderson had com- 
pletely understood the essential contents of the German proposals, 
and had forwarded them immediately to London, as well as to his 
Warsaw colleague. 

Assertion No. 8 : The German White Book implies that the German 
Government was compelled to use force against Poland because 
the Polish Ambassador in Berlin would not enter into any discus- 
sion of the German proposals which the Polish Government had not 
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yet considered, and which in any case involved a surrender which 
no independent State could reasonably be expected to accept. 


Answer: The Polish bad will for which it is true, the British 
Government is mainly responsible, was sufficiently proved by the 
fact that two days after the German offer had been issued, the Polish 
Government was not even ready to enter into the mere procedure 
proposed by Germany, or even to enter into a discussion about 
the procedure. As the British Blue Book proves conclusively, 
M. Lipski was not even authorized to receive the German proposals, 
and the Polish Government still wanted to leave completely open 
the question as to where negotiations should take place, with whom, 
and on what basis. 


For the rest, the assumption that the German proposals involved 
a Polish capitulation, is gratuitous. It is in clear opposition to world 
public opinion, otherwise so carefully noted by the British Govern- 
ment, for public opinion overwhelmingly regarded these Proposals 
as extremely moderate and as taking full account of Polish vital 
interests. 


Assertion No. 9: The German White Book repeats the German 
lies about unprovoked Polish acts of aggression. 


Answer: The violence used by Poland toward Danzig, toward 
the German ethnical group in Poland, and at last, also toward 
Germany in the shape of numerous frontier violations, has been 


evidenced before the entire world through numerous publications, 
and has obviously escaped only the British Government’s attention. 
However, German quarters are quite ready to assist British slowness 
of perception through further documentary material. 


Assertion No. 10: The German White Book, when treating of 
the Italian intermediary proposal, omits to state that the British 
Government refused to negotiate unless the Germans ceased their 
attack on Poland, and promised to withdraw their troops from Polish 
soil. 

Answer: The substance of the British position taken is indeed 
contained in the German White Book in the form of an abstract 
from Lord Halifax’s declaration made on September 2nd. If at 
this point the British Government set store by obtaining a certi- 
ficate to the effect that they were ready to negotiate under certain 
conditions, then this is mere hair-splitting. Every intelligent person 
knew that the British Government in demanding the withdrawal 
of the German troops laid down a condition the fulfillment of which 
they themselves did not believe in, a condition which necessarily — 
wrecked any understanding. This was also the reason why the 
French Government, having first accepted Mussolini’s proposal, 
was obliged by Great Britain to give in to the British view on this 
point. It is significant, by the way, that the British communiqué 
has not one word to say on this discrepancy in the French attitude, 
whereas the German White Book points it out. 


TEXT OF THE GERMAN WHITE BOOK 


I. 


The Last Phase of the German-Polish Crisis 


Appended to this are printed the documents which were exchanged 
during the last days before the beginning of the German defensive 
action against Poland and the intervention of the western Powers, 
or which in any other respect refer to these events. These docu- 
ments, when shortly recapitulated, give the following general survey : 

1. At the beginning of August the Reich Government was informed 
of an exchange of notes between the representative of Poland in 
Danzig and the Senate of the Free City, according to which the Polish 
Government in the form of a short-term ultimatum and under threat 
of retaliatory measures had demanded the withdrawal of an alleged 
order of the Senate—an order which, in fact, had never been issued— 
concerning the activities of Polish customs inspectors (Documents 1 
to 3). This caused the Reich Government to inform the Polish Govern- 
ment, on August 9th, that a repetition of such demands in the form 
of an ultimatum would lead to an aggravation of the relations between 
Germany and Poland, for the consequences of which the Polish 
Government would alone be responsible. At the same time, the atten- 
tion of the Polish Government was drawn to the fact that the main- 
tenance of the economic measures adopted by Poland against Danzig 
would force the Free City to seek other export and import possibilities 
(Document 4). The Polish Government answered this communication 
from the Reich Government with an Aide-Mémoire of August 10th, 
handed to the German Embassy in Warsaw, which culminated in 
the statement that Poland would interpret every intervention of the 
Reich Government in Danzig matters, which might endanger Polish 
rights and interests there, as an aggressive action (Document 5). 


2. On August 22nd, the British Prime Minister, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, acting under the impression of announcements of the 
impending conclusion of a Non-Agression Pact between Germany 
and the U.S.S.R., sent a personal letter to the Fuhrer. Here he 
expressed on the one hand the firm determination of the British 
Government to fulfil its pledged obligations to Poland, on the other 
hand, the view that it was most advisable in the first instance to 
restore an atmosphere of confidence and then to solve the German- 
Polish problems through negotiations terminating in a settlement which 
should be internationally guaranteed (Document 6). The Fiihrer, 
in his reply of August 28rd., set forth the real causes of the German- 
Polish crisis. He referred in particular to the generous proposal made 
by him in March of this year and stated that the false reports spread 
by England at that time regarding a German mobilization against 
Poland, the equally incorrect »ssertions about Germany’s aggressive 
intentions towards Hungary and Roumania and, finally, the guarantee 
given by England and France to the Polish Government had encour- 
aged the Polish Government not only to decline the German offer 
but to let loose a wave of terror against the Germans domiciled in 
Poland and to strangle Danzig economically. At the same time the 
Fiihrer declared that Germany would not let herself be kept back 
from protecting her vital rights by any methods of intimidation what- 
soever (Document 7). 


mre, Although the above-mentioned letter from the British Prime 
Minister_of August 22nd, as well as speeches made on the subsequent 


day by British statesmen, showed a complete lack of understanding 
for the German standpoint, the Fiihrer nevertheless resolved to make 
a fresh attempt to arrive at an understanding with England. On 
August 25th, he received the British Ambassador, once more with 
complete frankness explained to him his conception of the situation 
and communicated to him the main principles of a comprehensive 
and farsighted agreement between Germany and England which 
he would offer to the British Government once the problem of Danzig 
and the Polish Corridor was settled (Document 8). 


4. While the British Government were discussing the preceding 
declaration from the Fiihrer, an exchange of letters took place between 
the French President, M. Daladier, and the Fiithrer. In his answer 
the Fiihrer again submitted his reasons for Germany’s standpoint 
in the German-Polish question and once more repeated his firm decision 
to regard the present Franco-German frontier as final (Documents 9 
and 10). 


5. In their answer to the step taken by the Fiihrer on August 25th, 
which was handed over on the evening of August 28th, the British 
Government declared themselves prepared to consider the proposal 
for a revision of Anglo-German relationships. They further stated 
that they had received a definite assurance from the Polish Govern- 
ment that they were prepared to enter into direct discussions with 
the Reich Government on German-Polish questions. At the same time 
they repeated that in their opinion a German-Polish settlement must 
be safeguarded by international guarantees (Document 11). Despite 
grave misgivings arising from the whole of Poland’s previous attitude 
and despite justifiable doubts in a sincere willingness on the part 
of the Polish Government for a direct settlement, the Fiihrer, in his 
answer handed to the British Ambassador on the afternoon of August 
29th, accepted the British proposal and declared that the Reich 
Government awaited the arrival of a Polish representative invested 
with plenipotentiary powers on August 30th. At the same time the 
Fuhrer announced that the Reich Government would immediately 
draft proposals for a solution acceptable to them and would, if possible, 
have these ready for the British Government before the Polish nego- 
tiator arrived (Document 12). 


6. In the course of August 30th, neither a Polish negotiator 
with plenipotentiary powers nor any communication from the British 
Government about steps undertaken by them reached Berlin. On 
the contrary, it was on this day that the Reich Government were 
informed of the ordering of a general Polish mobilization (Docu- 
ment 13). Only at midnight did the British Ambassador hand over 
a new memorandum which, however, failed to disclose any practical 
progress in the treatment of Polish-German questions and confined 
itself to a statement that the Fiihrer’s answer of the preceding day 
was to be communicated to the Polish Government and that the 
British Government considered it impracticable to establish a German- 
Polish contact so early as on August 30th (Document 14). 


7. Although the non-appearance of the Polish negotiator had done 
away with the conditions under which the British Government were — 
to be informed of the Reich Government’s conception of the basis 
on which negotiations might be possible, the proposals since formulated 
by the Reich were none the less communicated and explained in 
detail to the British Ambassador when he handed over the above- 
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mentioned memorandum. The Reich Government expected that now 
at any rate, subsequently to this, a Polish plenipotentiary would be 
appointed. Instead, the Polish Ambassador in Berlin made a verbal 
declaration to the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs on the afternoon 
of August 31st, to the effect that the Polish Government had been 
informed in the preceding night by the British Government that there 
was a possibility of direct negotiations between the Reich Government 
and the Polish Government, and that the Polish Government were 
favourably considering the British proposal. When expressly asked 
by the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs whether he had the authority 
to negotiate on the German proposals, the Ambassador stated that 
he was not entitled to do so, but had merely been instructed to make 
the foregoing verbal declaration. A further question from the Reich 
Minister for Foreign Affairs whether he could enter into an objective 
discussion on the matter was expressly denied by the Ambassador. 


8. The Reich Government thus were confronted with the fact that 
they had spent two days waiting in vain for a Polish plenipotentiary. 
On the evening of August 31st, they published the German proposals 
with a short account of the events leading up to them (Document 15). 
These proposals were described as unacceptable by Polish broadcast 
(Document 16). 


9. Now that every possibility for a peaceful settlement of the 
Polish-German crisis was thus exhausted, the Fiihrer saw himself 
compelled to resist by force the force which the Poles had long em- 
ployed against Danzig, against the Germans in Poland, and, finally, 
by innumerable violations of the frontier, against Germany. 


10. On the evening of September Ist, the Ambassadors of Great 
Britain and France handed to the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs 
two notes couched in the same terms in which they demanded that 
Germany should withdraw her troops from Polish territory, and 
declared that if this demand were not conceded, their respective 
Governments would fulfil their ébligations to Poland without further 
delay (Documents 18 and 19). 

The Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs replied to both the Ambas- 
sadors that Germany could not accept the view expressed in the notes 
that she had attacked Poland. 


11. In order to banish the menace of war, which had come dan- 
gerously close in consequence of these two notes, the Duce made a 
proposal for an armistice and a subsequent conference for the settle- 
ment of the German-Polish conflict (Document 20). The German and 
the French Government replied in the affirmative to this proposal, 
whilst the British Government refused to accept it (Documents 21 
and 22). That this was so was already apparent in the speeches made 
by the British Prime Minister and the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs on the afternoon of September 2nd in the British 
Houses of Parliament, and a communication to that effect was made 
to the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs by the Italian Ambassador 
on the evening of September 2nd. Thus also in the opinion of the 
Italian Government the initiative of the Duce had been wrecked by 
England. 


12. On September 3rd, at 9 a.m., the British Ambassador arrived 
at the German Foreign Office and handed over a note in which the 
British Government, fixing a time limit of two hours, repeated their 
demand for a withdrawal of the German troops and, in the event 
of a refusal, declared themselves to be at war with Germany after 
this time limit had expired (Document 23). The British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs on September 8rd, 1939, at 11.15 a.m., 
delivered a note to the German Chargé d’Affaires in London in which 
he informed him that a state of war existed between the two countries 
as from 11 a.m. on September 3rd (Document 24). 


On the same day, at 11.30 a. m., the Reich Minister for Foreign 
Affairs handed to the British Ambassador in Berlin a memorandum 
from the Reich Government in which the Reich rejected the demands 
expressed by the British Government in the form of an ultimatum 
and in which it was proved that the responsibility for the- outbreak 
of war rested solely with the British Government (Document 25). 


On the afternoon of September 38rd, the French Ambassador 
in Berlin called on the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs and inquired 
whether the Reich Government were in a position to give a satis- 
factory answer to the question directed to them by the French 
Government in their note of September Ist. The Reich Minister 
for Foreign Affairs told the Ambassador that after the English and 
French Notes of September Ist had been handed to him, the Head 
of the Italian Government had made a new intermediary proposal, 
to which, the Duce had added, the French Government had agreed. 
The Reich Government had informed the Duce on the preceding 
day that they were also prepared to accept the proposal. The Duce 
however had informed them later on in the day that his proposal 
had been wrecked by the intransigent attitude of the British Govern- 
ment. The British Government several hours previoulsy had presented 
Germany with an ultimatum which had been rejected on the German 
side by a memorandum which he, the Reich Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, would hand over to the French Ambassador for his informa- 
tion. Should the attitude of France towards Germany be determined 
by the same considerations as that of the British Government, the 
Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs could only regret this fact. Germany 
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had always sought understanding with France. Should the French 
Government despite this fact adopt a hostile attitude towards 
Germany on account of their obligations towards Poland, the German 
people would regard this as a totally unjustifiable aggressive war 
on the part of France against the Reich. The French Ambassador 
replied that he understood from the remarks of the Reich Minister 
for Foreign Affairs that the Reich Government were not in a posi- 
tion to give a satisfactory answer to the French Note of September Ist. 
Under these circumstances he had the unpleasant task of informing 
the Reich Government that the French Government were forced 
to fulfil the obligations which they had entered into towards Poland, 
from September 8rd at 5 p. m. onwards. The French Ambassador 
at the same time handed over a corresponding written communica- 
tion (Cf. Document 26). The Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs 
thereupon declared in conclusion that the French Government 
would bear the full responsibility for the suffering which the nations 
would have to bear if France attacked Germany. 


II 
DOCUMENTS 


1. First Note from the Diplomatic Representative of the Republic 
of Poland in the Free City of Danzig to the President of the 
Senate of the Free City of Danzig, August 4th, 1939 


(Translation) 
Danzig, August 4th, 1939 


I learn that the local Danzig customs officials posted on the 
frontier between the Free City of Danzig and East Prussia have 
declared in an unprecedented statement to the Polish customs 
officials, that the Danzig executives intend from 7 o’clock a.m. 
on August 6th onwards to oppose a certain number of Polish ins- 
pectors in the exercise of their normal duties, which functions are 
a part of the prerogatives of the Polish Government on the customs 
frontier. I am convinced that this act on the part of the local 
authorities depends either on a misunderstanding or on an erroneous 
interpretation of the instructions of the Senate of the Free City 
of Danzig. 

IT am fully convinced that you, Mr. President of the Senate, can 
have no doubt that this infringement of the fundamental rights 
of Poland will on no pretext whatever be tolerated by the Polish 
Government. 

I await, by August 5th at 6 p. m. at the latest, your answer 
with the assurance that you have given instructions cancelling the 
action of your subordinates. 

In view of the fact that the above mentioned action is one of 
a series which have taken place on the frontier, I am forced to warn 
you, Mr. President of the Senate, that all Polish customs inspectors 
have received the order to appear for duty in uniform and bearing 
arms, on August 6th of the current year and on subsequent days, 
at every point on the frontier which they consider necessary for 
examination of the customs. Every attempt made to hinder them 
in the exercise of their duties, every attack or intervention on the part 
of the police will be regarded by the Polish Government as an act 
of violence against the officials of the Polish State in the pursuance 
of their duties. 

If the above mentioned illegal actions should take place, the Polish 
Government will take retaliatory measures (retorsions) without 
delay against the Free City, as the responsibility for them will rest 
entirely on the Senate of the Free City. 

I hope to receive a satisfactory explanation before the above 
mentioned date. 

Signed : CHopACcKI 
Diplomatic Representative of 
the Republic of Poland. 


2. Second Note from the Diplomatic Representative of the Republic 
of Poland to the President of the Senate of the Free City 
of Danzig, August 4th, 1939 
(Translation) 


Danzig, August 4th, 1939 
Mr. President of the Senate, 


The Polish Government begs to express its astonishment at the 
fact that the Senate should find technical difficulties in replying 
to so simple a matter. In the interest of avoiding threatening con- 
sequences, I note for the time being that no act of violence will be 
undertaken against our customs inspectors and that they will be 
able to proceed in a normal way with their duties. I must repeat 
nevertheless that the admonitions contained in my note of August 4th, 
11.40 p. m. remain in force. 

I beg to remain . 

Signed : CHODACKI. 
To 

His Excellency, Herr Arthur Greiser, President of the Senate 

of the Free City of Danzig. 
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3. Reply of the President of the Senate of the Free City of Danzig 
to the Diplomatic Representative of the Republic of Poland, 
August 7th, 1939 

(Translation) 


Danzig, August 7th, 1939 
His Excellency 
The Diplomatic Representative of the Republic of Poland, 
M. Chodacki, Minister with plenipotentiary powers, 
Danzig 
Sir, 

In reply to your two notes dated the 4th of this month, the second 
of which I received on August 5th, I must express my astonishment to 
you that you should make a completely unverified rumour a pretext 
for sending the Danzig Government a short-term ultimatum from the 
Polish Government, and thus in this time of political unrest conjure 
up unfounded danger which may result in inconceivable disaster. 
The sudden decree of the Polish Government that all Polish customs 
officials on duty are to appear in uniform and bearing arms, is a 
breach of the arrangement agreed upon and can be understood 
only as an intentional provocation to bring about incidents and acts 
of violence of the most dangerous nature. 


According to facts which I have since ascertained and concerning 
which I immediately telephoned to you on Saturday morning, the 
5th inst., no order announcing that the Danzig executives from 
August 6th at '7 a.m. onwards are to oppose a certain number of Polish 
inspectors in the exercise of their normal duties has been issued 
from an office, certainly not from any administrative quarter of 
the Customs Office of the Free City of Danzig. 


I refer you further to my note of June 3rd of this year, in which 
I already carefully defined the relationship of the Danzig customs 
officials and the Polish customs inspectors on the frontier. 


The Danzig Government protest with great energy against 
the thretened retorsions of the Polish Government which they regard 
as'an absolutely inadmissible threat and the consequences of which 
will devolve on the Polish Government alone. 

I beg to remain. 

Signed : GREISER. 


4. Communication from the Secretary of State in the German Foreign 
Office to the Polish Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, 
August 9th, 1939 
(Translation) 
Berlin, August 9th, 1939 


The Reich Government have received with great astonishment 
information of the note of the Polish Government to the Senate 
of the Free City of Danzig, in which a demand was made in the form 
of an ultimatum to revoke an alleged decree intended to hinder the 
Polish customs inspectors in the exercise of their normal duties 
(which decree, however, was based on unfounded rumours, and in 
reality had never been issued by the Senate of the Free City of Danzig). 
In case of a refusal, the Free City of Danzig was threatened with 
retaliatory measures. 


The Reich Government see themselves obliged to point out to 
the Polish Government that the repetition of such a demand, in the 
form of an ultimatum, to the Free City of Danzig and the threat 
of retaliatory measures would lead to greater tension in the relation- 
ship between Germany and Poland, and that the responsibility 
of such Consequences would devolve exclusively on the Polish Govern- 
ment, the German Government already now declining all respon- 
sibility for them. 


The German Government further draw the attention of the Polish 
Government to the fact that the measures taken by the Polish 
Government to prevent the import of certain goods from the Free 
City of Danzig to Poland are likely to bring about serious economic 
loss to the population of Danzig. 


Should the Polish Government insist on further lending their 
support to such measures, there would, in the opinion of the Reich 
Government, be no choice left to the Free City of Danzig, as matters 
lie, but to seek other export and consequently import possibilities. 


5. Communication from the Under-Secretary of State in the Polish 
Foreign Office to the German Chargé d’Affaires in Warsaw, 
August 10th, 1939 

(Translation) 
With the greatest surprise the Government of the Republic of 
Poland have taken note of the declaration given in Berlin on 
August 9th, 1939, by the Secretary of State in the German Foreign 
Office to the Chargé d’Affaires a. i. of Poland on the relations existing 
between Poland and the Free City of Danzig. The Polish Govern- 
ment in fact cannot perceive any legal foundation justifying Germany 
to interfere in the above-mentioned relations. 


Whatever discussions on the Danzig problem may have taken 
place between the Polish Government and the Government of the 


Reich, these had their foundation merely in the good will of the 
Government and did not arise out of any obligation whatsoever. 

In reply to the aforesaid declaration of the Government of the 
Reich, the Polish Government are compelled to point out to the 
German Government that, as hitherto, they will in the future oppose 


by such means and measures as the Polish Government alone consider ~ 


adequate, any attempt made by the authorities of the Free City of 
Danzig to jeopardize the rights and interests that Poland possesses 
in Danzig, on the basis of the agreement to which she is a part, and 
that the Polish Government will consider as an aggressive act any 
possible intervention of the Government of the Reich which may 
endanger these rights and interests. 


6. Letter from the British Prime Minister to the Fiihrer, 
August 22nd, 1939 


10, Downing Street, Whitehall, August 22nd, 1939 
Your Excellency, 


Your Excellency will have already heard of certain measures 
taken by His Majesty’s Government, and announced in the press 
and on the wireless this evening. 


These steps have, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, 
been rendered necessary by the military movements which have 
been reported from Germany, and by the fact that apparently the 
announcement of a German-Soviet Agreement is taken in some quar- 
ters in Berlin to indicate that intervention by Great Britain on behalf 
of Poland is no longer a contingency that need be reckoned with. 
No greater mistake could be made. Whatever may prove to be the 
nature of the German-Soviet Agreement, it cannot alter Great 
Britain’s obligation to Poland which His Majesty’s Government 
have stated in public repeatedly and plainly, and which they are 
determined to fulfil. 


It has been alleged that, if His Majesty’s Government had made 
their position more clear in 1914, the great catastrophe would have 
been avoided. Whether or not there is any force in that allegation, 
His Majesty’s Government are resolved that on this occasion there 
shall be no such tragic misunderstanding. 


If the case should arise, they are resolved, and prepared, to employ 
without delay all the forces at their command, and it is impossible 
to foresee the end of hostilities once engaged. It would be a dange- 
rous illusion to think that, if war once starts, it will come to an early 
end even if a success on any one of the several fronts on which it will 
be engaged should have been secured. 


Having thus made our position perfectly clear, I wish to repeat 
to you my conviction that war between our two peoples would be the 
greatest calamity that could occur. I am certain that it is desired 
neither by our people, nor by yours, and I cannot see that there 
is anything in the questions arising between Germany and Poland 
which could not and should not be resolved without the use of force, 
if only a situation of confidence could be restored to enable discussions 
to be carried on in an atmosphere different from that which prevails 
today. 

We have been, and at all times will be, ready to assist in creating 
conditions in which such negotiations could take place, and in which 
it might be possible concurrently to discuss the wider problems 
affecting the future of international relations, including matters of 
interest to us and to you. 


The difficulties in the way of any peaceful discussion in the present 
state of tension are, however, obvious, and the longer that tension 
is maintained, the harder will it be for reason to prevail. 

These difficulties, however, might be mitigated, if not removed, 
provided that there could for an initial period be a truce on both 
sides—and indeed on all sides—to press polemics and to all incite- 
ment. ‘ 


If such a truce could be arranged, then, at the end of that period, 
during which steps could be taken to examine and deal with com- 
plaints made by either side as to the treatment of minorities, it is 
reasonable to hope that suitable conditions might have been estab- 
lished for direct negotiations between Germany and Poland upon 
the issues between them (with the aid of a neutral intermediary, 
if both sides should think that that would be helpful). 


But I am bound to say that there would be slender hope of bringing 
such negotiations to successful issue unless it were understood before- 


hand that any settlement reached would, when concluded, be gua- 


ranteed by other Powers. His Majesty’s Government would be ready, 
if desired, to make such contribution as they could to the effective 
operation of such guarantees. 

At this moment I confess I can see no other way to avoid a 
catastrophe that will involve Europe in war. 

In view of the grave consequences to humanity, which may follow 
from the action of their rulers, I trust that Your Excellenvy will 
weigh with the utmost deliberation the considerations which I have 
put before you. 

Signed : Neville CHAMBERLAIN. 
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7. The Fihrer’s Letter in reply to the British Prime Minister, 
August 28rd, 1939 
(Translation) 


August 28rd, 1939 
Your Excellency, 

The Ambassador to His Britannic Majesty has just handed me a 
note in which Your Excellency, in the name of the British Govern- 
ment, has drawn attention to a number of points, which, in your 
opinion, are of extreme importance. 

I beg to reply to your note as follows : 

1. Germany has never sought to enter into conflict with Great 
Britain nor at any time interfered where British interests were con- 
cerned. On the contrary, Germany has for many years, although 
unfortunately without success, attempted to gain the friendship 
of Great Britain. For this reason, Germany voluntarily undertook 
a restriction of her own interests throughout a large area in Europe 
which would otherwise have been difficult to justify from a national 
political point of view. 

2. The German Reich, however, has, like every other state, certain 
interests which it is impossible for it to renounce and which lie within 
the category which Germany’s past history and her economic necessi- 
ties have rendered of vital importance. Certain of these problems 
were, and are, of the utmost importance to any German Government 
both from a national political and from a psychological point of view. 


One of these problems is that of the German City of Danzig 
and the problem of the Polish Corridor connected therewith. Only 
a few years ago this fact was recognized by numerous statesmen, 
by authorities in historical research and literary men, even in England. 
I should like to add that the civilization of all those areas which come 
within the sphere of German interests aforementioned, and especially 
those provinces which have returned to the Reich within the past 
18 months, was developed not by Englishmen but exclusively by 
Germans, and, in part, during a period of history which covers more 
than the last thousand years. 


3. Germany was prepared to settle the problem of Danzig and 
of the Polish Corridor by a very generous proposal, made once for all, 
and by means of negotiations. The assertions disseminated by Great 
Britain with regard to the mobilization of German troops against 
Poland, the assertion concerning aggressive intentions with regard 
to Roumania, Hungary, ete., as also the more recent so-called gua- 
rantees given to Poland, effectually destroyed any inclinations on 
the part of Poland to negotiate on a basis which would at the same 
time be acceptable to Germany. 


4, The general assurance given by Great Britain to Poland that 
Great Britain would support Poland in case of conflict in any cir- 
cumstance, irrespective of the causes giving rise to such conflict, 
could only be regarded here as an incitement to let loose, under cover 
of what might be termed a blank cheque, a wave of unspeakable 
terror against the 1 4% million Germans domiciled in Poland. The 
atrocities which have taken place there since that time were terrible 
indeed for those on whom they were inflicted, but intolerable for the 
German Reich, which, as one of the Great Powers, was expected to 
watch them idly. In regard to the Free City of Danzig, Poland has, on 
countless occasions, infringed its rights, sent demands which were 
in the nature of an ultimatum and begun a process of economic stran- 
gulation. 


5. The Reich Government informed the Polish Government a 
short time ago that they were not inclined to accept these develop- 
ments in silence, that they would not tolerate the despatch of further 
notes couched in the form of an ultimatum to Danzig, that they would 
not tolerate a continuance of acts of violence inflicted on the German 
section of the population, nor would they tolerate the ruin of the Free 
City of Danzig by means of economic pressure, that is to say, the 
destruction of the very existence of the population of Danzig by a 
form of customs blockade, nor would they tolerate the continuance 
of such acts of provocation against the Reich. Regardless of the above, 
a solution must and will be found for the problem of Danzig and of the 
Polish Corridor. 


6. Your Excellency informs me in the name of the British Govern- 
ment that in the event of any act of interference on the part of Ger- 
many, you will be compelled to support Poland. I have taken due 
note of your statement and can assure you that it can in no way 
shake the determination of the Reich Government to protect the 
interests of the Reich as set forth in § 5. I likewise agree with your 
assurance that the ensuing war would, in this case, be a long one. 
If Germany is attacked by Britain, she is prepared and determined 
to fight. I have often declared to the German people and to the whole 
world that there can be no doubt as to the determination of the New 
German Reich to accept privation and misfortune in any form and 
at any time rather than sacrifice her national interests or even her 
honour. 


7. The Reich Government have received information of the fact 
that the British Government intend to carry out mobilization mea- 
sures, which in their nature are solely directed against Germany, 

s is stated in Your Excellency’s note addressed to me. This is stated 


also to apply to France. As Germany never intended to adopt military 
measures other than those of a purely defensive nature against either 
Great Britain or France and, as has already been emphasized, never 
intended nor in the future intends to attack either Great. Britain 
or France, the announcement which Your Excellency confirmed in 
your note can only constitute an intended threat against the Reich. 
I must, therefore, inform Your Excellency that in the event of such 
military measures being taken, I shall order the immediate mobili- 
zation of the German armed forces. 

8. The question of a settlement of European problems in a peaceful 
spirit cannot be decided by Germany but chiefly by those who, since 
the crime of the Treaty of Versailles was committed, have steadily 
and obstinately opposed any peaceful revision of its terms. Only 
a change of attitude on the part of the Powers responsible for the 
Treaty can bring about a change for the better in the existing relations 
between Britain and Germany. During my whole life-time I have 
struggled to achieve a friendship between Britain and Germany, but 
the attitude adopted by British diplomacy, up to the present at least, 
has served to convince me of the hopelessness of such an attempt. 
If the future were to bring a change in this respect, none would welcome 
it more than I. 

Signed: Adolf Hirier. 


8. Declaration made by the Fihrer to the British Ambassador 
on August 25th, 1939, at 1.30 p. m. 

(Translation) 

The Fihrer declared at the outset that the British Ambassador 

at the close of their last conversation had expressed the hope that 

it would still prove possible to arrive at an understanding between 

Germany and England. He, the Fiihrer, had thereupon considered 

the situation once more and intended today to take a step in regard 

to England which was to be as decisive as the step taken in regard 
to Russia, the result of which had been the recent pact. 


Yesterday’s meeting of the House of Commons and the speeches 
made by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax were further reasons 
why the Fiihrer had again invited the British Ambassador to meet 
him. 

The assertion that Germany wanted to conquer the world was 
ridiculous. The British Empire covered a territory of 40 million 
square kilometres, Russia of 19 million square kiolmetres, America 
of 9 4% million square kilometres and Germany of less than 600,000 
square kilometres. It was thus quite clear who wanted to conquer 
the world. 


The Fiihrer informed the British Ambassador of the following : 


1) The acts of provocation committed by Poland had become 
intolerable, irrespective of who might be responsible for them: 
If the Polish Government contested their responsibility, this 
merely proved that they themselves had no longer any influence 
on their military subordinates. In the preceding night 21 new 
frontier incidents had occurred. On the German side the utmost 
discipline had been displayed. All the incidents were due to 
Polish provocation. Besides this, civil aeroplanes had been 
fired on. If the Polish Government declared themselves not 
responsible, this merely proved that they were unable to keep 
control over their own people. 

2) Germany was resolved under all circumstances to put an end 
to these Macedonian conditions on her eastern frontier, not only 
in the interests of law and order but also for the sake of 
European peace. 

3) The problem of Danzig and the Corridor would have to be 
solved. The British Prime Minister had made a speech which 
had done nothing towards bringing about a change in the 
German attitude. This speech might, if anything, give rise to a 
desperate and incalculable war between Germany and England, 
a war which would cause far greater bloodshed than that of 
1914. In contrast to the last world war, Germany would not 
have to carry on a war on two fronts. The agreement con- 
cluded with Russia was unconditional and represented a turn- 
ing point in the foreign policy of the Reich for the longest 
conceivable time. In no circumstance would Russia and Ger- 
many again take up arms against one another. Apart from 
this fact the agreements made with Russia would safeguard 
Germany, in economic respects also, for a war of the longest 
duration. 

The Fiihrer had always been strongly in favour of Anglo-German 
understanding. A war between England and Germany could in 
the most favourable circumstances bring Germany an advantage, 
but certainly not the slightest gain to England. 


The Fiihrer declared that the German-Polish problem had to 
and would be settled. He was, however, ready and resolved to 
approach England again, after this settlement, with a generous 
and comprehensive offer. He himself was a man of great decisions 
and he would in this case also be capable of a great action. He 
approved of the British Empire and was prepared to give a personal 
undertaking for its existence and to stake the might of the German 
Reich to that end, provided that 
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1) his colonial demands, which were limited and could be settled 
by peaceful negotiations, were fulfilled, for which he was 
prepared to concede a most protracted time-limit ; 


2) that his obligations to Italy remained untouched: in other 
words the Fihrer did not expect England to give up her 
French obligations and could for his part not abandon his 
Italian obligations:: 

3) he wished also to emphasize Germany’s unalterable resolution 
never again to enter into a conflict with Russia. 


The Fiihrer would then be prepared to enter into agree- 
ments with Great Britain which, as he had already emphazised, 
would not only, on the German side, in any case safeguard 
the existence of the British Empire, but if necessary would 
guarantee German assistance for the British Empire, irres- 
pective of where such assistance might be required. The 
Fiihrer would then also be ready to accept a reasonable 
limitation of armaments, in accordance with the new political 
situation and economic requirements. Finally the Fuhrer 
renewed his assurance that he was not interested in western 
problems and that he did not for one moment consider any 
frontier correction in the west. The western line of fortifica- 
tions, which had cost milliards, was the final frontier of the 
Reich in the west. 


If the British Government would consider these suggestions; 
they might end in a blessing not only for Germany but also 
for the British Empire. If the British Government rejected 
the suggestions, war would be inevitable. In no circumstances, 
however, would such a war add to the strength of Great 
Britain. That this was true, the last war had amply proved. 


The Fuhrer repeated that he was a man of great decisions 
to which he felt himself bound, and that this was his final 
proposal. Immediately after the settlement of the German- 
Polish question he would approach the British Government 
with an offer. 


9. Letter of the French Premier to the Fiihrer, 
August 26th, 1939 
(Translation) 


Paris, August 29th, 1939 
Your Excellency, 


The French Ambassador in Berlin has brought your personal 
message to my knowledge. 


At an hour when you speak of the gravest responsibility which 
two Heads of Government can be asked to take, namely, that of 
shedding the blood of two great peoples desiring only peace and 
work, I owe it to you personally and to our respective nations to state 
that the fate of peace still rests in your hands. 


You cannot doubt my feelings towards Germany, or the friendly 
feelings of France for your nation. No Frenchman has done more 
than I have to ensure not only peace between our two peoples, but 
also sincere cooperation in your own interests as well as in those 
of Europe and of the world. 


Unless you are prepared to credit the French nation with a lower 
ideal of honour than the one with which I credit the German people, 
you cannot doubt that France will faithfully fulfil her obligation 
towards other powers which, like Poland are, I am convinced, 
desirous of living at peace with Germany. 


Both convictions are fully compatible with one another. 


To this day there is nothing which might prevent a peaceful 
solution of the international crisis in a spirit of honour and dignity 
for all nations as long as the same will for peace prevails on all sides. 


Together with the good will of France I proclaim that of all 
her allies. I personally guarantee the readiness always shown by 
Poland to have mutual recourse to methods of free conciliation such 
as can be envisaged between the Governments of two sovereign 
nations. With a perfecty clear conscience I can give you an assurance 
that among the differences which have arisen between Germany 
and Poland with regard to the Danzig question, there is not a single 
one which could not be submitted to such a procedure with a view 
to finding a just and peaceful solution. 


Upon my honour I can also state that in the clear and sincere 
solidarity of France with Poland and her allies there is nothing that 
might in any way impair the peaceful disposition of my country. 
This solidarity has never prevented us from supporting this peaceful 
disposition in Poland, and it does not do so to-day. 

At so critical a moment I sincerely believe that no noble-minded 
person could understand how a war of destruction could be waged 
without a final attempt at a peaceful settlement between Germany 
and Poland having been undertaken. Your desire for peace could 
exercise its influence with full determination towards this end without 
detracting anything from Germany’s honour. As Head of the French 
Government, desirous of attaining full harmony between the French 
and the German nation, yet bound on the other hand to Poland 


by ties of friendship and my pledged word, I am prepared to make 
every effort that an honourable man can make to bring this endeavour 
to a successful end. 


Like myself you were a soldier in the last war. You know as 
well as I do the feelings of disgust and universal condemnation 
which the destruction caused by war left in the conscience of all 
nations, irrespective of its issue. The idea which I cherisch of your 
great part as leader of the German nation on the road to peace towards 
the fulfilment of its tasks in the common effort towards civilisation, 
prompts me to ask you for an answer to this my proposal. 


Should French and German blood once more have to flow, just 
as it did twenty-five years ago, in an even longer and more murderous 
war, each nation will fight fully confident of its ultimate victory. 
Yet we can be sure that ruin and barbarity will be the most certain 
victors. 

Signed ; DALADIER. 


10. The Fiihrer’s Letter in reply to the French Premier, 
August 27th, 1939 


Berlin, August 27th, 1939 
Your Excellency, 


I appreciate the concern you have expressed. I have always 
been equally conscious of the grave responsibility placed upon those 
who must decide the fate of nations. As an ex-soldier, I know as 
well as you do the horrors of war. This spirit and knowledge have 
guided me in a sincere endeavour to remove all causes of conflict 
between our two nations. 


I once told the French people quite frankly that the return of 
the Saar territory would be the basis for the achievement of this 
aim. Once that territory was returned, I immediately solemnly 
renounced any further claims which might affect France. The German 
people approved of my attitude. As you were able to see for yourself 
when you were in Germany last, the German people, conscious of 
the way they themselves behaved, did not and still do not entertain 
any animosity or still less hatred against their former brave opponents. 
On the contrary: once peace was definitely established along our 
western frontier, there came an increasing sympathy, at any rate 
on the part of the German nation,—a sympathy markedly demon- 
strated on many occasions. 


The construction of the great western fortifications which have 
cost and will stiJl cost many milliard Marks, is documentary evidence 
that Germany has accepted and fixed the final frontier of the Reich. 
In doing so, the German people renounced two provinces which once 
belonged to the old German Reich, were later on regained at the price 
of many lives, and were finally defended at the price of still more 
lives. 

Your Excellency will admit that this renunciation was not 
merely a gesture for tactical reasons but a decision confirmed by 
all our subsequent measures. 

You cannot, Excellency, cite a single instance in which this final 
settlement of the German frontier in the West has ever been disputed 
by one line or word. I believed that by this renunciation and by 
this attitude every possible cause of conflict between our two nations, 
which might have led to a repetition of the tragic years of 1914 
to 1918, had been eliminated. 


This voluntary limitation of German claims in the West cannot 
however be regarded as an acceptance of the Dictate of Versailles 
in all other fields. 

Year by year I have tried earnestly to achieve the revision of at 
least the most impossible and most unbearable of all the conditions 
of this Dictate through negotiation. This proved impossible. Many 
enlightened men of all nations believed and were convinced that 
revision was bound to come. Whatever objection may be raised 
against my methods, whatever fault may be found with them, it 
cannot be overlooked or denied that I succeeded without any more 
bloodshed in finding solutions which were in many cases satisfactory 
not only for Germany. By the manner in which these solutions were 
accomplished, statesmen of other nations were relieved of their 
obligation, which they often found impossible to fulfil, of having 
to accept responsibility for this revision before their own people. 
One thing I feel sure Your Excellency will admit, namely, that the 
revision was bound to come. The Dictate of Versailles was unbearable. 
No Frenchman with a sense of honour and certainly not you, M. Dala- 
dier, would have acted differently in a similar position than I did. 
I therefore tried to remove this most insane stipulation of the Dictate 
of Versailles. I made an offer to the Polish Government which actually 
shocked the German people. 


No one but I could have dared to come forward with such a pro- 
posal. Therefore I could only make it once. I am firmly convinced 
that if Poland at that time had been advised to take a sensible course 
instead of being incited by a wild campaign of the British press against 
Germany, accompanied by rumours of German mobilization, then 
Europe would today be able to enjoy a state of profound peace for 
the next 25 years. Actually, it was the lie about German aggression 
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that excited public opinion in Poland ; the Polish Government were 
handicapped in making necessary and clear decisions and, above all, 
their judgment on the extent of Poland’s possibilities was clouded 
by the subsequent promise of a guarantee. 


The Polish Government rejected the proposals. 


Firmly convinced that Britain and France would now fight for 
Poland, Polish public opinion began to raise demands which might 
best be described as sheer lunacy were they not so extraordinarily 
dangerous. At that time unbearable terrorism set in; physical and 
economic oppression of the more than one and a half millions of Ger- 
mans living in the territories severed from the Reich. I do not intend 
to speak of the atrocities which have occurred. 


Even in Danzig, the outrages committed by the Polish authorities 
fully created the impression that the city was apparently hopelessly 
delivered up to the arbitrary action of a power that is foreign to the 
national character of the city and its population. 


May I ask you, M. Daladier, how you as a Frenchman would act 
if, by the unfortunate ending of a bravely-fought war, one of your 
provinces were separated by a corridor in the possession of an alien 
power, and a large city—let us say Marseilles—were prevented from 
bearing allegiance to France, while Frenchmen in this territory 
were being persecuted, beaten, maltreated and even murdered in a 
bestial manner. You are a Frenchman, M. Daladier, and I therefore 
know how you would act. I am a German, M. Daladier, and you 
will not doubt my sense of honour and my sense of duty which make 
me act in exactly the same way. If you had to face a calamity such 
as confronts us, would you, M. Daladier, understand how Germany, 
jor no reason at all, could use her influence to ensure that such a 
corridor through France should remain ? That the stolen territories 
should not be returned, and that Marseilles should be forbidden to 
join France ? I certainly cannot imagine Germany fighting you for 
such a cause. I, for Germany, renounced our claim to Alsace-Lorraine 
in order to avoid further bloodshed. Still less would we shed blood 
in order to maintain such an injustice as I have pictured, which would 
be as intolerable for you as it would be meaningless for us. My feelings 
on everything expressed in your letter, M. Daladier, are the same as 
yours. Perhaps we, as ex-soldiers, should redily understand each other 
on many points. Yet I would ask you to appreciate also this, namely, 
that no nation with a sense of honour can ever give up almost two 
million people and see them maltreated on its own frontiers. 


I therefore formulated a clear demand : Danzig and the Corridor 
must return to Germany. The Macedonian conditions prevailing 
along our eastern frontier must cease. I see no possibility of persuading 
Poland, who deems herself safe from attack by virtue of the guarantees 
given to her, to agree to a peaceful solution. Unless we are determined 
under the circumstances to solve the question one way or the other, 
I would despair of an honourable future for my country. 


If fate decrees that our two peoples should fight one another once 
more over this question, it would be from different motives. I for 
my part, M. Daladier, would fight with my people for the reparation 
of an injustice, while the others would fight for its retention. 


This is all the more tragic in view of the fact that many great 
men of your nation have long since recognized the folly of the solution 
found in 1919 and the impossibility of keeping it up for ever. I am 
fully conscious of the grave consequences which such a conflict would 
involve. But I think that Poland would suffer most, for whatever 
oe of such a war, the Polish State of today would in any case 

e lost. 


That our two peoples should now engage in another murderous 
war of destruction causes me as much pain as it does you, M. Daladier. 
Unfortunately, as stated earlier in my letter, I see no possibility 
open to us of influencing Poland to take a saner attitude and thus 
to remedy a situation which is unbearable for both the German 
people and the German Reich. 

Signed : Adolf HirLer. 


41. Memorandum from the British Government handed to the Fiihrer 
by the British Ambassador on August 28th, 1939, at 10.30 p. m. 


1. His Majesty’s Government have received the message con- 
veyed to them from the German Chancellor by H. M. Ambassador 
in Berlin and have considered it with the care which it demands. 


They note the Chancellor’s expression of his desire to make 
friendship the basis of the relations between Germany and the British 
Empire and they fully share this desire. They believe with him that 
if a complete and lasting understanding between the two countries 
could be established it would bring untold blessings to both peoples. 


2. The Chancellor’s message deals with two groups of questions : 
—those which are the matters now in dispute between Germany 
and Poland, and those affecting the ultimate relations of Germany 
and Great Britain. In connection with these last, His Majesty’s 
Government observe that the German Chancellor has indicated certain 
proposals which, subject to one condition, he would be prepared 
to make to the British Government for a general understanding. 
These proposals are of course stated in very general form and would 


require closer definition, but His Majesty’s Government are fully 
prepared to take them, with some additions, as subjects for discussion 
and they would be ready, if the differences between Germany and 
Poland are peacefully composed to proceed so soon as practicable 
to such discussion with a sincere desire to reach agreement. 


8. The condition which the German Chancellor lays down is 
that there must first be a settlement of the differences between 
Germany and Poland. As to that, His Majesty’s Government entirely 
agree. Everything, however, turns upon the nature of the settlement 
and the method by which it is to be reached. On these points, the 
importance of which cannot be absent from the Chancellor’s mind, 
his message is silent, and His Majesty’s Government feel compelled 
to point out that an understanding upon both of these is essential 
to achieving further progress. The German Government will be aware 
that His Majesty’s Government have obligations to Poland by which 
they are bound and which they intend to honour. They could not, 
for any advantage offered to Great Britain, acquiesce in a settlement 
which put in jeopardy the independence of a State to whom they 
have given their guarantee. 


4. In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government a reasonable 
solution of the differences between Germany and Poland could and 
should be effected by agreement between the two countries on lines 
which would include the safeguarding of Poland’s essential interest, 
and they recall that in his speech of the 28th April last the German 
Chancellor recognised the importance of these interests to Poland. 


But, as was stated by the Prime Minister in his letter to the German 
Chancellor of the 22nd August, His Majesty’s Government consider 
it essential for the success of the discussions which would precede 
the agreement that it should be understood beforehand that any 
settlement arrived at would be guaranteed by other Powers. His 
Majesty’s Government would be ready if desired to make their 
contribution to the effective operation of such a guarantee. 


In the view of His Majesty’s Government it follows that the next 
step should be the initiation of direct discussions between the German 
and Polish Governments on a basis which would include the prin- 
ciples stated above, namely the safeguarding of Poland’s essential 
interests and the securing of the settlement by an international 
guarantee. 


They have already received a definite assurance from the Polish 
Government that they are prepared to enter into discussions on this 
basis, and His Majesty’s Government hope the German Government 
would for their part also be willing to agree to this course. 


If, as His Majesty’s Government hope, such discussion led to 
agreement the way would be open to the negotiation of that wider 
and more complete understanding between Great Britain and Germany 
which both countries desire. 


5. His Majesty’s Government agree with the German Chancellor 
that one of the. principal dangers in the German-Polish situation 
arises from the report concerning the treatment of minorities. The 
present state of tension, with its concomitant frontier incidents, 
reports of maltreatment and inflammatory propaganda, is a constant 
danger to peace. It is manifestly a matter of the utmost urgency 
that all incidents of the kind should be promptly and rigidly sup- 
pressed and that univerified reports should not be allowed to circulate 
in order that time may be afforded, without provocation on either 
side, for a full examination of the possibilities of settlement. His 
Majesty’s Government are confident that both Governments concerned 
are fully alive to these considerations. 


6. His Majesty’s Government have said enough to make their own 
attitude plain in the particular matters at issue between Germany 
and Poland. They trust that the German Chancellor will not think 
that, because His Majesty’s Government are scrupulous concerning 
their obligations to Poland, they are not anxious to use all their 
influence to assist the achievement of a solution which may commend 
itself both to Germany and to Poland. 


That such a settlement should be achieved seems to His Majesty’s 
Government essential, not only for reasons directly arising in regard 
to the settlement itself, but also because of the wider considerations 
of which the German Chancellor has spoken with such conviction. 


7. It is unnecessary in the present reply to stress the advantage 
of a peaceful settlement over a decision to settle the questions at 
issue by force of arms. The results of a decision to use force have 
been clearly set out in the Prime Minister’s letter to the Chancellor 
of the 22nd August, and His Majesty’s Government do not doubt 
that they are as fully recognised by the Chancellor as by themselves. 


On the other hand His Majesty’s Government, noting with interest 
the German Chancellor’s reference in the message now under consi- 
deration to a limitation of armaments, believe that, if a peaceful 
settlement can be obtained, the assistance of the world could confi- 
dently be anticipated for practical measures to enable the transition 
from preparation for war to the normal activities of peaceful trade 
to be safely and smoothly effected. 


8. A just settlement of these questions between Germany and 
Poland may open the way to world peace. Failure to reach it would 
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ruin the hopes of better understanding between Germany and Great 
Britain, would bring the two countries into conflict, and might well 
plunge the whole world into war. Such an outcome would be a 
calamity without parallel in history. 


12. The Fihrer’s Reply to the British Government handed to the 
British Ambassador on August 29th, 1939, 
at 6.45 p. m. 
(Translation) 


August 29th, 1939 


The British Ambassador in Berlin has informed the British Govern- 
ment of certain suggestions which I felt it incumbent upon me to 
put forward, in order: 

1. to express once more the desire of the German Government 
for sincere Anglo-German understanding, cooperation and 
friendship ; 

2. to leave no room for doubt that such an understanding cannot 
be purchased at the expense of Germany’s renunciation of 
her vital interests or even by the sacrifice of claims based 
just as much on general human rights as on the national 
dignity and honour of our nation. 


It was with satisfaction that the German Government learned 
from the written reply of the British Government and the verbal 
declarations of the British Ambassador, that the British Government 
for their part are also prepared to improve Anglo-German relations 
and to develop and to foster these in the spirit of the German 
suggestions. 

The British Government are likewise convinced that the removal 
of the tension between Germany and Poland, which has become 
intolerable, is indispensable if this hope is to be realised. 


Since the autumn of 1988 and for the last time in March 1989, 
verbal and written proposals have been submitted to the Polish 
Government, which, in consideration of the friendship then existing 
between Germany and Poland, might have led to a settlement of 
the questions under dispute which would have been acceptable 
to both parties. The British Government are aware that the Polish 
Government saw fit to reject these proposals finally in March of this 
year. At the same time the Polish Government made their rejection 
a pretext or an occasion for the adoption of military measures which 
have since then been continued on an ever-increasing scale. Poland 
had, in fact, mobilised as early as the middle of last month. In 
connection with the mobilization, numerous incidents took place 
in the Free City of Danzig at the instigation of the Polish authorities, 
and demands of a more or less threatening character amounting 
to an ultimatum were addressed to the Free City of Danzig. The 
closing of the frontier, which was at first in the nature of a customs 
measure, was afterwards carried out on military lines and was extended 
to affect traffic with the object of bringing about the political disinte 
gration and the economic ruin of this German community. 


Furthermore, the large group of Germans living in Poland was 
subjected to atrocious and barbarous illtreatment and to other 
forms of persecution which resulted in some cases in the death by 
violence of many Germans domiciled there or in their deportation 
under the most cruel circumstances. Such a situation is intolerable 
for a Great Power and has now forced Germany after months of 
inactive observation to undertake the necessary steps for the protec- 
tion of her rightful interests. The German Government can only 
most seriously assure the British Government that that state of 
affairs has now been reached for which continued acquiescence or 
even inactive observation is no longer possible. 


The demands of the German Government imply a revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles in this area, a fact which was recognised as neces- 
sary from the very outset; they constitute the return of Danzig 
and the Polish Corridor to Germany and the safeguarding of the Ger- 
man minorities domiciled in those territories remaining in Polish 
possession. 


The Reich Government note with satisfaction that the British 
Government are also convinced on principle that some solution must 
be found for the state of affairs which has now developed. They 
further consider they may assume that the British Government 
entertain no doubt on the fact that this is a state of affairs which 
can no longer be remedied in a matter of days or even weeks but for 
which perhaps only a few hours yet remain. For in view of the 
disorganized state of Poland we must at any moment be prepared 
for the possibility of events occurring which Germany could not 
possibly tolerate. 

If the British Government still believe that these grave differences 
can be solved by direct negotiations, the Reich Government on their 
part regret at the outset that they are unable to share such an opinion. 
They have already tried to open up a way for peaceful negotiations 
of this nature, without meeting with the support of the Polish Govern- 
ment, and only seeing their efforts rejected by the abrupt initiation 
of measures of a military character in accordance with the general 
development indicated above. 


There are two factors which the British Government consider 
important : 
1. to remove most speedily the imminent danger of a conflagra- 
gration by means of direct negotiations, and 
2. to give the necessary economic and political safeguards by 
means of international guarantees for the future existence 
of the remaining Polish State. 


To that, the Reich Government desire to make the following state- 
ment: ; 


Despite their sceptical judgment of the prospects of such direct 
negotiations, the Reich Government are nevertheless prepared to 
accept the English proposal, and to enter into direct discussions. 
They do so solely because —as already emphasized — the written 
communication from the British Government, which they have 
received, gives them the impression that the latter also desire a 
friendly agreement along the lines indicated to their Ambassador, 
Sir Nevile Henderson. The German Government desire in this way 
to give to the British Government and to the British people a proof 
of the sincerity of the German intention of arriving at a state of 
permanent friendship with Great Britain. 


The Reich Government nevertheless feel bound to point out to the 
British Government that in the case of a reorganization of the terri- 
torial conditions in Poland, the Reich Government are no longer 
in a position to take upon themselves any guarantees, or to parti- 
cipate in any guarantees, without the co-operation of the U.S.S.R. 


The Reich Government in their proposals moreover never had the 
intention of attacking vital Polish interests or of questioning the 
existence of an independent Polish State. Under these conditions, 
the Reich Government therefore agree to accept the proposed inter- 
mediation of the British Government to send to Berlin a Polish 
representative invested with plenipotentiary powers. ‘They expect 
his arrival on Wednesday, August 30th, 1939. 


The Reich Government will immediately draft the proposals for a 
solution acceptable to them, and, if possible, will make such propo- 
sals also available for the British Government before the Polish 
negotiator arrives. 


13. Telephone Message from the German Chargé d’ Affaires in Warsaw 
to the German Foreign Office on August 30th, 1939, 
at 5.30 p. m. 
(Translation) 
Notices ordering a general mobilization have been posted in Poland 
for one hour. The first day of mobilization is August 31st : everybody 
in possession of a white mobilization card must report at once. 


14. Memorandum from the British Government handed to the Reich 
Minister for Foreign Affairs by the British Ambassador 
on August 30th, 1939, at midnight 


1. His Majesty’s Government appreciate the friendly reference 
in the declaration contained in the reply of the German Government 
to the latter’s desire for an Anglo-German understanding and to 
their statement of the influence which this consideration has exercised 
upon their policy. 

2. His Majesty’s Government repeat that they reciprocate the 
German Government’s desire for an improvement in relations, but 
it will be recognised that they could not sacrifice the interests of 
friends in order to obtain that improvement. They fully understand 
that the German Government cannot sacrifice Germany’s vital 
interests, but the Polish Government are in the same position, and 
His Majesty’s Government believe that the vital interests of the two 
countries are not incompatible. 


3. His Majesty’s Government note that the German Government 
accept the British proposal and are prepared to enter into direct 
discussions with the Polish Government. 


4. His Majesty’s Government understand that the German 
Government accept in principle the condition that any settlement 
should be made subject to an international guarantee. The question 
of who shall participate in this guarantee will have to be discussed 
further, and His Majesty’s Government hope that to avoid loss of 
time the German Government will take immediate steps to obtain 
the assent of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics whose participa- 
tion in the guarantee His Majesty’s Government have always assumed. 


5. His Majesty’s Government also note that the German Govern- 
ment accept the position of the British Government as to Poland’s 
vital interests and independence. 


6. His Majesty’s Government must make an express reservation 
in regard to the statement of particular demands put forward by 
the German Government in an earlier passage in their reply. They 
understand that the German Government are drawing up proposals 
for a solution. No doubt these proposals will be fully examined 
during the discussions. It can then be determined how far they are 
compatible with the essential conditions which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have stated and which the German Government have expressed 
their willingness to accept. 


— 


| 
| 


7. His Majesty’s Government are at once informing the Polish 
Government of the German Government’s reply. The method of 
contact and the arrangements for discussions must obviously be 
agreed with all urgency between the German Government and the 
Polish Government, but in His Majesty’s Government’s view it would 
be impracticable to establish contact so early as to-day. 


8. His Majesty’s Government fully recognise the need for speed 
in the initiation of discussions and they share the apprehensions of 
the Chancellor arising from the proximity of two mobilised armies 
standing face to face. They would accordingly most strongly urge 
that both parties should undertake that during negotiations no aggres- 
sive military movements will take place. His Majesty’s Government 
feel confident that they could obtain such an undertaking from the 
Polish Government, if the German Government would give similar 
assurances. 


9. Further His Majesty’s Government would suggest that a tem- 
porary modus vivendi might be arranged for Danzig, which might 
prevent the occurrence of incidents tending to render German- 
Polish relations more difficult. 


Berlin, August 30th, 1939. 


15. Official German Statement published on August 31st, 1939, 
at 9 p. m., containing the Proposal for a settlement of the 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor Problem, as well as of the 

question concerning the German and Polish Minorities 


(Translation) 


In a note dated August 28th, 1939, addressed to the German 
Government, the British Government declared themselves prepared 
to offer their services as intermediaries in arranging direct negotiations 
between Germany and Poland for the settlement of the problems under 
dispute. In this note they left no room for doubt that in view of the 
continued incidents and the general state of tension throughout 
Europe they also were aware of the urgency of such action. 


In spite of their scepticism regarding the willingness of the Polish 
Government to reach any agreement, the German Government, in a 
reply dated August 29th, 1939, declared themselves prepared in the 
interests of peace to accept British intermediation or suggestions. 
Taking into account all the circumstances prevailing at the moment 
they considered it necessary to point out in their reply that, if the 
danger of catastrophe is to be avoided at all, quick and immediate 
action is indispensable. ‘The German Government have therefore 
declared themselves willing to receive a delegate appointed by the 
Polish Government by the evening of August 30th, 1939, provided 
that this delegate should be invested with full power not only to take 
part in discussions but to negotiate and to take a final decision. 


The German Government have further expressed the hope that they 
would be able to submit to the British Government the gist of the 
proposed agreement before the arrival of the Polish Delegate in 
Berlin. 


Instead of a declaration regarding the arrival of an authorized 
Polish representative the German Government, in reply to their 
readiness to negotiate, received firstly the news of the Polish mobi- 
lization, and it was only towards midnight on August 30th,1939, that 
they received the assurance by Britain, couched in more general 
terms, that she would user her influence to arrange for the opening 
of negotiations. 

Owing to the non-arrival of the Polish delegate who was expected 
by the Reich Government, the primary condition for informing the 
British Government, who had themselves recommended direct 
negotiations between Germany and Poland, of the standpoint taken 
by the Reich as to the basis for such negotiations, no longer existed. 
Nevertheless, Herr von Ribbentrop, the Reich Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, acquainted the British Ambassador, when the latter handed 
over the last British note, with the exact wording of the German 
proposals as prepared for the expected arrival of the Polish plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Under these circumstances the German Government considered 
that they had every right to expect that, at least subsequently to 
this, the nomination of a Polish delegate would immediately take 
place. It was clearly too much to expect of the German Government 
that they should continue not only to reiterate their willingness 
to enter upon such negotiations, but even to sit and wait and allow 
themselves to be put off by the Polish side wich feeble subterfuges 
and empty declarations. 

In the meantime a demarche by the Polish Ambassador has again 
shown that not even he is authorized to enter upon any discussion 
whatsoever, much less to negotiate. 

Thus the Fiihrer and the German Government have now waited 
for two days in vain for the arrival of an authorized Polish delegate. 

Under these circumstances the German Government cannot but 
regard their proposals as having been once more virtually rejected, 
although they are of the opinion that in the form in which they were 
also communicated to the British Government, they were formulated 
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in a spirit of more than goodwill and fairness and could have been 
accepted. 


The Government of the Reich consider it appropriate to inform 
the public of the proposed basis for negotiation as communicated 
to the British Ambassador by Herr von Ribbentrop, the Reich Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 


Proposal for a settelement of the Danzig and the Polish Corridor 
Problem as well as of the question concerning the German 
and Polish Minorities 


The situation between the German Reich and Poland is at the 
present time such that any further incident may lead to an outbreak 
of hostilities between the military forces of the two countries, which 
have already taken up their position on the respective side of the 
frontier. Any peaceful solution of the problem must be of such a 
nature that the events which originally brought about this state 
of affairs cannot be repeated on the next occasion thus causing a 
state of tension not only in Eastern Europe but also elsewhere. 


The causes of this development are to be found in 


(1) the intolerable demarcation of the frontiers as dictated in 
the Treaty of Versailles, 


(2) the intolerable treatment of the minority in the territories cut 
off from the Reich. 


In putting forward these proposals, the Reich Government are 
attempting to find a final solution putting an end to the intolerable 
situation arising from the present demarcation of frontiers, securing 
to both parties their vital lines of communication, eliminating as far 
as possible the problem of the minorities and, in so far as this should 
prove impossible, rendering the fate of the minorities bearable by 
effectively guaranteeing their rights. 

The Reich Government feel convinced that it is indispensable 
that economic and personal damage inflicted since 1918 should be 
investigated, and full compensation made therefore. Of course, the 
Reich Government regard this obligation as binding upon both parties. 


The above considerations give rise to the following concrete 
proposals : 

(1) By reason of its purely German character and the unanimous 
will of its population, the Free City of Danzig shall be returned 
forthwith to the German Reich. 


(2) The territory known as the Polish Corridor, that is to say, 
the territory bounded by the Baltic Sea and a line running from 
Marienwerder to Graudenz, Kulm, Bromberg, (including these towns), 
and then in a westerly direction towards Schénlanke, shall itself 
decide whether it shall become part of the German Reich or remain 
with Poland. 


(3) For that purpose, a plebiscite shall be held in this territory. 
All Germans who were domiciled in this area on the first of January 
1918 or who were born there on or before that day, also all Poles, 
Cassubians, etc., who were domiciled in this area on that day or who 
were born there on or before the above mentioned date, shall be 
entitled to vote. Germans who have been expelled from this territory 
shall return for the purpose of registering their votes. 


In order to ensure an impartial plebiscite and to guarantee that 
the necessary and extensive preparations for the plebiscite shall be 
earried out correctly, an International Commission like the one 
formed in connection with the Saar plebiscite, and consisting cf 
members appointed by the four Great Powers, Italy, the U.S.S.R., 
France and Great Britain, shall be formed immediately, and placed 
in charge of this territory. This commission shall exercise sovereign 
rights throughout the territory. To that end, the territory shall be 
evacuated by the Polish military forces, by the Polish police and by 
the Polish authorities within the shortest possible time to be agreed 
upon. 


(4) The Polish port of Gdynia to the extent of the Polish settle- 
ment is not included in this area but, as a matter of principle, is 
recognized as Polish territory. 


The details of the boundaries of this Polish port shall be decided 
on by Germany and Poland, and if necessary established by an 
International Court of Arbitration. 


(5) In order to allow for ample time for the necessary and extensive 
preparations for the carrying out of an impartial plebiscite, this 
plebiscite shall not take place before a period of twelve months has 
elapsed. 

(6) In order that during that period, Germany’s lines of communi- 
cation with East Prussia and Poland’s access to the sea may be un- 
restrictedly ensured, certain roads and railway lines shall be 
determined, in order to facilitate unobstructed transit. In this 
connection only such taxes may be levied as are necessary for the 
upkeep of the lines of communication and for the carrying out of 
transport. 

(7) The allocation of this territory shall be decided on by the 
absolute majority of the votes cast. 
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(8) In order to secure, after the plebiscite (irrespective of the result 
thereof), Germany’s unrestricted communication with the province 
of Danzig—East Prussia, and Poland's access to the sea, Germany 
shall, should the territory be returned to Poland as a result of the 
plebiscite, be given an exterritorial traffic zone running, from say, 
Biitow to Danzig or Dirschau, for the purpose of building a Reich 
Motor Road (Reichsautobahn) and also a four-track railway line. 
The construction of the motor road and of the railway shall be carried 
out in such a manner that Polish lines of communication are not 
affected thereby, i.e. they are to be overbridged or underbridged, 
This zone shal] be one kilometer in width and shali be German territory , 


Should the result of the plebiscite be in favour of Germany, Poland 
shall have the same rights as Germany would have had, to build an 
exterritorial road and railway connection in order to secure her free 
and unrestricted access to her port of Gdynia. 


(9) In the event of the Polish Corridor being returned to the Reich, 
the latter declares herself prepared to arrange with Poland for an 
exchange of population to the extent to which this could be carried 
out according to the conditions in the Corridor. 


(10) Any special rights claimed by Poland within the port of 
Danzig shall, on the basis of parity, be negotiated in exchange of 
equal rights for Germany at the port of Gdynia. 


(11) In order to avoid any sense of menace or danger on either 
side, Danzig and Gdynia henceforth shall have a purely commercial 
character, i.e. neither of these places shall be provided with means 
of military defence or fortifications. 


(12) The Peninsula of Hela, which according to the result of the 
plebiscite would be allocated either to Poland or to Germany, shall 
also be demilitarized in any case. 


(18) The Reich Government having most serious complaints to 
make about the treatment of the minority by the Poles, the Polish 
Government on the other hand considering themselves entitled to 
raise complaints against Germany, both parties agree to submit these 
complaints to an International Commission of Investigation charged 
to investigate into all complaints about economic and personal 
damage, as well as other acts of terrorism. 


Germany and Poland bind themselves to indemnify the minorities 
on either side for any economic damages and other wrongs inflicted 
upon them since 1918 ; and or to revoke all expropriations or other- 
wise to completely indemnify the respective person or persons for 
these and other encroachements upon economic life. 


(14) In order to free the Germans remaining in Poland, as well 
as the Poles remaining in Germany, from the feeling of being deprived 
of the benefits of International Law, and above all to atford them 
the certainty of their not being made to take part in actions and in 
furnishing services of a kind not compatible with their national 
convictions, Germany and Poland mutually agree to safeguard the 
rights of their respective minorities by most comprehensive and 
binding agreements for the purpose of warranting these minorities 
the preservation, free development and cultivation of their national 
customs, habits and traditions, to grant them in particular and for 
that purpose the form of organization considered necessary by them. 
Both parties undertake not to draft the members of the minority 
into military service. 

(15) In case of an agreement on the basis of these proposals being 
reached, Germany and Poland declare themselves prepared imme- 
diately to order and carry through the demobilization of their respective 
armed forces. 


(16) Any additional measures required to hasten the carrying 
through of the above agreement shall be mutually agreed upon 
between Germany and Poland. 


16. Annoucement made by the Polish Broadcasting Station at Warsaw 
on August 3ist, 1939, at 11 p. m. 


(Translation) 


The publication today of the official German communiqué has 
clearly revealed the aims and intentions of German policy. It proves 
the undisguised aggressive intentions of Germany towards Poland. 
The conditions under which the Third Empire is prepared to negotiate 
with Poland are: Danzig must immediately return to the Reich. 
Pomorze together with the cities of Bromberg and Graudenz are 
to be subjected to a plebiscite, for which all Germans who left that 
territory for any reason whatsoever since the year 1918 may return. 
The Polish military forces and the police force shall be evacuated 
from Pomorze. The police force of England, France, Italy and the 
U.S.S.R. will be placed in charge of the territory. The plebiscite 
is to take place after twelve months have elapsed. The territory 
of the Hela Peninsula will also be included in the plebiscite, Gdynia 
as a Polish town is excluded. Irrespective of the result of the plebiscite 
an exterritorial road one kilometre wide is to be constructed..... 


The German News Agency announces that the time allowed for 
the acceptance of these conditions expired yesterday. Germany 


has waited in vain for a Polish delegate. The answer given was the 
military orders issued by the Polish Government. 


Words can now no longer veil the aggressive plans of the new 
Huns. Germany is aiming at the domination of Europe and is can- 
celling the rights of nations with as yet unprecedented cynicism. 
This impudent proposal shows clearly how necessary were the military 
orders given by the Polish Government. 


17. Speech delivered by the Fihrer before the Reichstag 
on September 1st, 1939 
(Translation) 
Members of the German Reichstag, 


For months we have been tormented by a problem once set us by 
the dictated Treaty of Versailles and which has now assumed such 
a character as to become utterly intolerable. 

Danzig was and is a German city! 
The Corridor was and is German! 

All these districts owe their cultural development exclusively 
to the German people, without whom absolute barbarism would 
prevail in these eastern tracts of country. 


Danzig was separated from us! The Corridor was annexed by 
Poland! The German minorities living there were illtreated in the 
most appalling manner! More than a million persons with German 
blood in their veins were compelled to leave their homes as early 
as 1919/1920. 


Here, as always, I have attempted to change this intolerable 
condition of things by means of peaceful proposals for a revision. 
It is a lie when the world alleges that we always used pressure in 
attempting to carry out any revision. There was ample opportunity 
for fifteen years before National Socialism assumed power to carry 
through revisions by means of a peaceful understanding. This was 
not done! I myself then took the initiative in every single case, not 
only once, but many times, to bring forward proposals for the revision 
of absolutely intolerable conditions. As you know, all these proposals 
have been rejected. I need not enumerate them in detail: those 
proposals for a limitation of armaments, if necessary even for the 
abolition of armaments, those for restrictions on methods of warfare, 
those for eliminating methods of modern warfare which, in my 
opinion, are scarcely compatible with International Law. You know 
the proposals which I made as to the necessity of restoring German 
sovereign rights in certain territories of the Reich, those countless 
attempts I made to bring about a peaceful solution of the Austrian 
problem, and later on that of the Sudetenland, Bohemia and Moravia. 
it was all in vain! 


One thing, however, is impossible: to demand that a peaceful 
revision should be made of an intolerable state of affairs—and then 
obstinately refuse such a peaceful revision. 


And it is just as impossible to assert that in such a situation to act 
on one’s own initiative in making a revision is to violate a law. For 
us Germans the dictated Treaty of Versailles is not a law! It won’t 
do to blackmail a person at the point of a pistol with the threat of 
starvation for millions of people into signing a document and after- 
wards proclaim that this document with its forced signature was a 
solemn law ! 


In the case of Danzig and the Corridor I have again tried to solve 
the problems by means of peaceful proposals suggesting a discussion. 
One thing was obvious : they had to be solved! 


That the date of this solution may perhaps be of little interest 
to the Western Powers is conceivable. But this date is not a matter 
of indifference to us. First and foremost, however, it was not and 
could not be a matter of indifference to the suffering victims. 


In conversations with Polish statesmen, I have discussed the ideas 
which you have heard me express here in my last speech to the 
Reichstag. No one can maintain that this was an unjust procedure or 
even unreasonable pressure. I then had the German proposals clearly 
formulated and I feel bound to repeat once more that nothing could 
be fairer or more modest than those proposals submitted by me. 
And I now wish to declare to the whole world that I, and I alone, 
was in a position to make such proposals. For I know quite definitely 
that I was thereby acting contrary to the opinion of millions of 
Germans. Those proposals were rejected! But more than that! 
They were replied to by mobilization, increased terrorism, intensified 
pressure on the German minorities in those areas and by a gradual 
economic and political strangulation of the’ Free City of Danzig 
which, during the past few weeks, found its expression in military 
measures and traflic restrictions. Poland virtually began a war 
against the Free City of Danzig. Furthermore she was not prepared 
to settle the problem of the Corridor in a fair manner satisfying the 
interests of both parties. And lastly, Poland has never thought of 
fulfilling her obligations with regard to the minorities. 

In this connection I feel it necessary to state that Germany has 
fulfilled her obligations in this respect! Minorities domiciled in 
Germany are not subject to persecution. Let any Frenchman get 
up and declare that French citizens living in the Saar territory are 
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oppressed, ill-treated or deprived of their rights! No one can make 
such an assertion ! 


For four months I have watched these developments without 
taking action but not without issuing repeated warnings. Recently 
I have made these warnings more and more emphatic. Over three 
weeks ago the Polish Ambassador was, at my request, informed that 
if Poland persisted in sending further notes in the nature of an ultima- 
tum to Danzig and in further oppressing the German minorities, 
or if attempts were made to bring about the economic ruin of Danzig 
by means of customs restrictions, Germany would no longer stand 
aside and remain inactive. 


I have left no room for doubt that in this respect the Germany 
of to-day is not to be confused with post-war Germany. 


Attempts have been made to justify the action against the German 
minorities by declaring that they had given provocation. I am at 
a loss to know what “ provocation’? those women and children are 
supposed to have given who have been ill-treated and deported or 
what was the nature of the provocation given by all those who were 
tortured in the most inhuman and sadistic way before they were 
finally put to death. 


One thing I know however: there is not one single Great Power 
possessed of a feeling of honour, which would countenance such con- 
ditions for any length of time! In spite of all I have made one last 
attempt. Although possessed of the innermost conviction that the 
Polish Government—perhaps also owing to their dependence on a now 
unchained wild soldiery—are not in earnest as regards a real under- 
standing, I have nevertheless accepted a proposal of mediation 
submitted by the British Government. The latter proposed not to 
carry on any negotiations themselves, they assured me however 
of their establishing a direct connection between Poland and Germany 
for the purpose of thus facilitating once more direct discussions. 


I must here state the following: I have accepted that proposal. 
For these discussions I had drawn up the fundamentals which are 
know to you. And then I and my Government have sat expectantly 
for two whole days in order to find out whether the Polish Govern- 
ment saw fit finally to despatch an authorised representative or not ! 


Up to last night the Polish Government did not dispatch an 
authorized representative, but informed us by their ambassador 
that at present they were considering the question whether and to 
what extent they might be able to accept the English proposals ; 
of the result they would inform England. 


Gentlemen, if such an impertinence could be offered to the German 
Reich and its ruler, and if the German Reich and its ruler were to 
tolerate such treatment, the German Nation would not deserve a 
better fate than to vanish from the political arena. 


My love of peace and my endless patience should not be confounded 
with weakness or even cowardice! Last night I informed the British 
Government that under these conditions I found it impossible to 
detect any inclination on the part of the Polish Government to enter 
into a really earnest discussion with us. 


Thus these proposals of mediation were frustrated, because in the 
meantime the answer to these offers of mediation had been, first, 
the order for Polish general mobilization, and, second, additional 
serious outrages. Repetitions of the latter incidents occurred last 
night. While only recently during one single night 21 frontier incidents 
occurred, last night there were 14, three of them of a most serious 
character. 


For that reason, I now have decided to address Poland in exactly 
the same language applied by Poland to us in recent months. 


Now if there are Statesmen in the West who declare that their 
interests are involved, I can only regret such a statement, their opinion, 
however, cannot for one single minute persuade me to deviate from 
the execution of my duties. 1 have solemnly declared and repeat once 
more that we have no claims at all on these Western States, and shall 
never demand anything from them. I have delcared that the frontier 
between Germany and krance is final. I have repeatedly offered England 
our friendship, and if necessary closest cooperation. Love, however, 
is not a one-sided affair, but must be responded to by the other side. 
Germany has no interests in the West, our fortifications in the West 
(Westwall) are for all times to come the frontier of the Reich. We have 
no other aims in the future, and this attitude of the Reich will remain 
unchanged. 

Some of the other European States understand our attitude. First 
of all I would thank Italy tor having supported us all this time. You 
will also understand that in connection with this struggle we do not 
want to make an appeal for any foreign help. ‘This task ot ours we shall 
solve ourselves. 


The neutral states have assured us of their neutrality exactly 
as we previously have guaranteed their neutrality. This assurance 
we consider a sacred obligation, and as long as nobody infringes 
upon their neutrality, we too shall painstakingly abide by it. Because, 
what could we expect or desire from them ? 


I feel very much gratified at being able to hereby inform you of 
an event of special importance. You are aware that Russia and Ger- 
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many are governed by two different doctrines. There was only one 
single question to be cleared : Germany has no intention of exporting 
her doctrine, and as long as Soviet Russia does not intend exporting 
her own doctrine to Germany, I do not see any longer any reason 
for our ever being opponents again. Both of us are agreed on that 
point. Any struggle between us would only result in the benefit of 
others. We have therefore resolved to enter into an agreement which 
will exclude any application of force between us in the future, which 
obligates us to consult with each other in certain European questions 
and facilitates economic collaboration, and above all warrants that 
the energies of these two great states are not mutually consumed. 
Any attempt on the part of the Western States, aiming at a change 
of the existing facts will prove futile, and in that connection I would 
like to state one thing: this political decision signifies an enormous 
change regarding the future, and is absolutely final ! 


I believe that the whole German people will approve of this political 
attitude! In the World War, Russia and Germany fought against 
each other and were the ultimate sufferers. That shall and will never 
happen again! Yesterday, the Non-aggression and Consultation Pact, 
which came into force the day it was signed, was ratified in Moscow 
and in Berlin. In Moscow the Pact was acclaimed with the same 
satisfaction as in Berlin. 


I approve of every word in the speech made by M. Molotov, 
the Russian Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 


Our aims: 


I am determined to solve: firstly, the Danzig question, secondly, 
the Corridor question, thirdly, to see to it that a change takes place in 
Germany’s relations to Poland, which will ensure a peaceful co-exis- 
tence of the two States. 

I am determined to fight until either the present Polish Govern- 
ment is disposed to effect this change or until another Polish Govern- 
ment is prepared to do so. 

I will e iminate from the German frontiers that element of insecur- 
ity, that atmosphere which permanently resembles that of civil war. 

I will see to it that on the eastern frontier the same peaceful 
conditions prevail as on the other frontiers. I will at the same time 
act in such a way as not to contradict what I announced to you, 
Gentlemen, in the Reichstag as my proposals to the world. That is, 
I will not wage war against women and children! I have instructed 
my Air Force to limit their attacks to military objects. But should 
the enemy think this leaves him free to fight in the opposite way, 
then he will get an answer which will drive him out of his senses ! 

In the night Polish soldiers of the regular Army fired the first shots 
in our own territory. Since 5.45 a.m. we have been returning their 
fire. And from now onwards a bomb will be answered by a bomb! 

Who fights with poison will be fought with poison. Who dis- 
regards the rules of humane warfare can only expect us to take the 
same steps. 

I will carry on this fight, no matter against whom, until the safety 
of the Reich and its rights are secured ! 

For more than six years now I have been at work in building up the 
German armed forces. During this period more than 90 milliards have 
been expended in creating our armed forces. Today, they are the best 
equipped in the world and are far superior to those of 1914! 

My confidence in them can never be shaken ! 

When I called up these Forces, and when I now expect the German 
people to make sacrifices, if necessary every sacrifice, I have the right 
to do so ; for I myself am just as ready today as I was in the past to 
make every personal sacrifice. 

There is nothing I demand of any German which I myself was not 
prepared to do at any moment for four long years. 

There shall not be any deprivations for Germans in which I myself 
shall not immediately share ! 

From this moment my whole life shall belong more than ever 
to my people. I now want to be nothing but the tirst soldier of the 
German Keich. 

Therefore, I have once again put on that uniform which was always 
so sacred and dear to me. 1 shall not take it off until after the victory 
—or I shall not live to see the end. 

Should anything happen to me in this fight, my first successor 
shall be Party Member Goring. 

Should anything happen to Party Member Goring, his successor 
shall be Party Member Hess. 

To these men as your leaders you would then owe the same absolute 
loyalty and obedience as you owe me! 

In the event that something fatal should happen to Party Member 
Hess, I now have made legal provisions for the convocation of the 
Senate, which shall then elect the worthiest, that is to say the most 
valiant among them. 

As a National Socialist and a German Soldier I enter into this 
fight with a strong heart! My whole life was but one continued 
struggle for my people, for its rebirth and for Germany, and above 
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all that struggle there stood one single conviction: The Faith in that 
People! 

One word I have never known: Capitulation. 

If, however, there should be anyone thinking that we are at the 
brink of hard times, I urge him to consider the fact that at one time a 
Prussian King ruling over a ridiculously small state confronted one 
of the greatest coalitions, yet ultimately defeated it in three campaigns, 
simply because he was possessed of that certain undaunted spirit and 
believing heart also required of us in these times. 

The contemporaneous world I would assure however that in the 
future course of German history a November 1918 will never occur 
again. 

In the same measure in which I myself am prepared to sacrifice 
my life for my people and for Germany, I demand the same of every 
other person. 

But whosoever believes that he can resist this national decree, be 
it directly or indirectly, will find himself vastly mistaken. 

We will not tolerate traitors. 

We thus act in accordance with our old principle, namely, that it 
is of no importance whether we go on living, but it is vital that our 
nation and that Germany should live. 

I expect of you, as the emissaries of the Reich, that you will do 
your duty in whatever position you are called upon to fill. 

You must be the standard-bearers of resistance, cost what it 
may. Let no one report to me that in his province, his district, his 
group or his unit the morale is bad. It is you who are responsible for 
the morale. I am responsible for public feeling throughout Germany 
and you are responsible for public feeling in your provinces and 
districts. No one has the right to refuse this responsibility. The 
sacrifice that is demanded of us is not greater than the sacrifice which 
has been demanded of many past generations. All those men who 
have, before us, trod the path of bitter and difficult duty for Germany’s 
sake did nothing more than we are called upon to do, the sacrifice 
they made was neither lighter, less painful nor easier than the sacrifice 
that is demanded of us. 

I expect every German woman to join up in strict discipline and 
do her duty in this great community of Combatants. 

German Youth, needless to say, will fulfil heart and soul what is 
expected and demanded of them by the nation and by the National- 
Socialist State. 

If we form this community, fused together, ready for everything, 
determined never to capitulate, our firm resolve will master every 
need. 

I conclude with the words with which I once started my fight for 
power in the Reich. At that time I said : 

“ Tf our will is so strong that no emergency can break it, then our 
will and our good German sword will master and overthrow need and 


distress.” 
Germany—Sieg Heil ! 


18. Note handed to the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs by the 
British Ambassador on September 1st, 1939, 
at 9.30 p. m. 


Berlin, September Ist, 1939 

Your Excellency, 

On the instructions of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs I have the honour to make the following commu- 
nication. 

Early this morning the German Chancellor issued a proclamation 
to the German Army which indicated clearly that he was about to 
attack Poland. 

Information which has reached His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the French Government indicates that German 
troops have crossed the Polish frontier and that attacks on Polish 
towns are proceeding. 

In these circumstances it appears to the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and France that by their action the German Government 
have created conditions (viz. an aggressive act of force against Poland 
threatening the independence of Poland) which calls for the imple- 
mentation by the Governments of the United Kingdom and France 
of the undertaking to Poland to come to her assistance 

I am accordingly to inform Your Excellency that, unless the 
German Government are prepared to give His Majesty’s Government 
satisfactory assurances that the German Government have suspended 
all aggressive action against Poland and are prepared promptly to 
withdraw their forces from Polish territory, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom will without hesitation fulfil their 
obligations to Poland 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 

Signed : Nevile HENDERSON 


19. Note handed to the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs by the 
French Ambassador on September ist, 1939, 
at 10 p. m. 
(Translation) 
Berlin, September Ist, 1939 
Your Excellency, 

On the instructions of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
I have the honour to make the following communication. 

Karly this morning the German Chancellor issued a proclamation 
to the German Army which indicated clearly that he was about to 
attack Poland. 

Information which has reached the French Government and His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom indicates that German 
troops have crossed the Polish frontier and that attacks on Polish 
towns are proceeding. 

In these circumstances it appears to the Governments of France 
and the United Kingdom that by their action the German Govern- 
ment have created conditions (viz. an aggressive act of force against 
Poland threatening the independence of Poland) which calls for the 
implementation by the Governments of France and the United 
Kingdom of the undertaking to Poland to come to her assistance. 

Lam accordingly to inform Your Excellency that, unless the German 
Government are prepared to give the French Government satisfactory 
assurances that the German Government have suspended all aggressive 
action against Poland and are prepared promptly to withdraw their 
forces from Polish territory, the French Government will without 
hesitation fulfil their obligations to Poland. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency 
the assurance of my highest consideration. 

Signed : COULONDRE. 


20. Communication handed to the German Foreign Office by the 
Italian Ambassador on the morning of September 2nd, 1939 


(Translation) 


For your information Italy communicates to you, naturally 
leaving every decision to the Fiihrer, that she is still in a position to 
obtain the consent of France, England and Poland to a conference 
on the following basis : 

1. An armistice, leaving the armies where they now are ; 

2. The calling of a conference within two or three days ; 

3. A solution of the Polish-German conflict, which, as matters 
lie today, would certainly be favourable to Germany. 

This idea, which originated with the Duce, is today particularly 
advocated by France. 


21. Information from the Havas News Agency 
on September 2nd, 1939 


(Translation) 


The French Government as well as several other Governments 
have been informed of an Italian proposal for a settlement of the 
European difficulties. After discussing the proposal the French 
Government gave a reply in the affirmative. 


22. Extract from a Declaration made by the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in the House of Lords on the afternoon 
of September 2nd, 1939 1 


Ea Arte Up to the present no reply has been received to the warning 
message delivered to Germany last night. 

It was possible that delay had been due to proposals put forward 
by the Italian Government that hostilities should cease and that 
there would be immediately a conference between Great Britain, 
France, Poland, Germany and Italy. 

The British Government would not find it possible to take part 
in a conference when Poland was being subjected to invasion and her 
towns were under bombardment and Danzig had been made the 
subject of unilateral settlement by force...” 


23. Note handed to the German Foreign Office by the British 
Ambassador on September 3rd, 1989, at 9. a. m. 


Your Excellency, 
In the communication which I had the honour to make to you 


+ According to the wording appearing in The Observer of September 
8rd, 1939. A similar declaration was made at the same time by the 
British Prime Minister in the House of Commons. 


September 3rd, 1939. 
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on September Ist I informed you on the instructions of His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that, unless the 
German Government were prepared to give His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom satisfactory assurances that the German 
Government had suspended all aggressive action against Poland 
and were prepared promptly to withdraw their forces from Polish 
territory, His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom would 
without hesitation fulfil their obligations to Poland. 

Although this communication was made more than twenty-four 
hours ago, no reply has been received, but German attacks upon 
Poland have been continued and intensified. I have accordingly 
the honour to inform you that, unless not later than 11 a.m. British 
Summer Time today, September 3rd, satisfactory assurance to the 
above effect has been given by the German Government and has 
reached His Majesty’s Government in London, a state of war will 
exist between the two countries as from that hour. 


I avail myself of this opportunity .... 
Signed : Nevile HENDERSON. 


24. Note from the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
handed to the German Chargé d’Affaires in London on 
September 8rd, 19389, at 11.15 a. m. 


September 3rd, 1939 
Sir, 

On September Ist H. M. Ambassador in Berlin acting upon my 
instructions informed the same Government that unless they were 
prepared to give H. M. Government in the United Kingdom satis- 
factory assurances that the German Government have suspended 
all aggressive actions against Poland and were prepared promptly 
to withdraw their forces from Polish territory, H. M. Government 
in the United Kingdom would without hesitation fulfil their obliga- 
tions to Poland. 


At 9 a.m. this morning H. M. Ambassador in Berlin acting upon 
my instructions informed the German Government that unless not 
later than 11 a.m. British summer time, to-day, September 3rd, 
satisfactory assurance to the above effect has been given by the 
German Government and has reched H. M. Government in London 
a state of war would exist between the two countries as from that 
hour. 


No such assurances having been received I have the honour to 
inform you that a state of war exists between the two countries as 
from 11 a.m. to-day, September 3rd. 


I have the honour..... 
Signed: Hanirax 


25. Memorandum from the German Government handed to the 
British Ambassador by the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
September 3rd, 1939, at 11.30 a. m.? 


(Translation ) 


The Reich Government acknowledges receipt of the British Govern- 
ment’s ultimatum of September 3rd, 1939, to which the Reich Govern- 
ment has the honour to reply as follows : 


(1) The Reich Government and the German people refuse to be 
handed, to accept and, still less, to comply with demands 
amounting to an ultimatum made by the British Government. 


(2) For many months past a state of war has actually prevailed 
along our eastern border. Ever since the Treaty of Versailles 
rent Germany in two, all subsequent German Governments 
were denied any peaceful settlement. Since 1933, the National 
Socialist Government have also tried again and again by way 
of peaceful negotiations to do away with the worst oppression 
and violations of law perpetrated by that treaty. Primarily 
it has been the British Government who by their intransigent 
attitude have frustrated any practical revision. Had it not 
been for the interference on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, a reasonable solution, doing justice to either party, 
would undoubtedly have been arrived at between Germany 
and Poland, a fact which the Reich Government and the 
German people are convinced of. For Germany had no intention 
of destroying Poland, nor did she ever demand Poland’s 
destruction. All that the Reich demanded was the revision 
of those articles in the Treaty of Versailles which sensible 
statesmen of all nations, already when the treaty was drawn 
up, termed unbearable for any length of time—unbearable 
both for a great nation and for the entire political and economic 


1 Note: A copy of this memorandum was handed the French Ambase 
sador by the Minister of Foreign Affairs on September 8rd 1939 at 12,20 p.m, 


interest of Eastern Europe, and therefore impossible. Even 
British statesmen declared specifically that the terms which 
Germany was forced to accept in the East held the seed of 
future wars. To do away with this danger has been the desire 
of every German Government, and in particular the aim of the 
new National Socialist Government of the German people. 
The policy of the British Cabinet is to blame for the fact that 
a peaceful revision has not been reached. 


(3) The British Government—an unprecedented occurrence in 


history—has given Poland full power with regard to any 
action against Germany which she might intend to undertake. 
The British Government gave the Polish Government the 
assurance of their military support in any circumstances, in 
case Germany should commence hostilities in reply to any 
provocation or attack. Thereupon Polish acts of terror against 
Germans domiciled in the districts torn from Germany imme- 
diately assumed intolerable proportions. The treatment to 
which the Free City of Danzig was subjected was in contra- 
vention to all legal provisions ; it was first threatened with 
economic ruin and submitted to customs restrictions, and 
finally encircled by military forces and throttled by trans- 
port restrictions. Every one of these infringements of the 
Danzig Statute was fully known to, and approved by, 
the British Government, and backed by the blank cheque 
given to Poland. The German Government, although greatly 
distressed by the sufferings of the German minority subjected 
to atrocities and inhuman treatment by the Poles, nevertheless 
looked on in patience for five months without once undertaking 
even the slightest aggressive action of a similar nature against 
Poland. 


Germany merely warned Poland that these actions would 
not be tolerated in the long run and that she was determined, 
in the event of no other help forthcoming for the population 
concerned, to take the matter in hand herself. The British 
Government was fully aware of all that was going on. It would 
have been an easy matter for them to use their great influence 
in Warsaw to exhort those in authority to conform to the 
laws of justice and humanity, and to fulfil their existing 
obligations. The British Government did not see fit to do 
anything of the kind. On the contrary, by constantly stressing 
the fact of their duty to assist Poland under all circumstances, 
they clearly encouraged Poland to continue in her criminal 
attitude which was endangering the peace of Europe. On these 
lines the British Government rejected the proposal made by 
Mussolini which still might have saved the peace of Europe, 
although the Reich Government had expressed their readiness 
to accept such proposal. The British Government are thus 
responsible for all the misery and suffering that has overtaken 
now, or is about to overtake, so many peoples. 


(4) Now that all attempts to find and settle on a peaceful solution 


have been frustrated owing to the intransigent attitude of 
the Polish Government as shielded by Great Britain; now 
that for many months already conditions similar to civil war 
on the eastern frontiers of the Reich have gradually,—without 
any objection on the part of the British Government,—assumed. 
the character of open attacks on Reich territory, the Reich 
Government have decided to put an end to the continued 
menace, at first from outside, but later also at home, against 
the peace of the German nation, a situation no Great Power 
can be expected to bear with. In order to defend the peace, 
the security and the honour of the German Reich, the Reich 
Government have decided to resort to the only means now 
left to them, since the Governments of the Democracies have 
wantonly frustrated all other possibilities of a revision. They 
have replied to the last Polish attacks threatening Reich 
territory with similar measures. The Reich Government is 
not willing, on account of any British intentions or obligations, 
to tolerate in the East of the Reich conditions similar to those 
prevailing in the British Protectorate of Palestine. The German 
people, however, is certainly not willing to submit to ill-treat- 
ment by Poland. 


(5) The Reich Government therefore reject any attempt to force 


Germany, by an ultimate demand, to withdraw her troops, 
called up for the purpose of protecting the Reich,.and thus to 
put up once more with the former unrest and injustice. The 
threat that war would otherwise be waged against Germany 
coincides with the intentions, for many years proclaimed, 
of numerous British politicians. Innumerable times the Reich 
Government and the German people have assured the British 
people of their desire for an understanding and even close 
friendship with them. If the British Government have hitherto 
rejected these offers and now reply to them with an open 
threat of war, the responsibility for this lies not with the 
German nation and its Government, but exclusively with the 
British Cabinet, especially with those men who for years have 
preached the destruction and extermination of the German 
people. The German people and the German Government do 
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not intend, as does Great Britain, to rule the world, but they 
are determined to defend their own freedom, their independence 
and very life. We take note of the intentions, made known 
to us by Mr. King Hall on behalf of the British Government, 
to deal the German nation a still more crushing blow than did 
the Treaty of Versailles and shall therefore reply to any act 
of aggression on the part of Great Britain with the same 
weapons and in the same way. 


Berlin, September 3rd, 1939. 


26. Note handed to the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs by the 
French Ambassador on September 3rd, 1939, at 12.20 p. m. 


(Translation) 
Berlin, September 3rd, 1939. 
Your Excellency, 
As I received no satisfactory reply from the Reich Government 
at noon on September 3rd to the Note which I handed to you on 
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September Ist at 10 p.m. I have the honour of making the following 
communication to you on behalf of my Government : 

The Government of the French Republic consider it their duty 
to remind you for the last time of the grave responsibility which the 
Reich Government incurred when they opened hostilities against 
Poland without a declaration of war and did not adopt the proposal 
of the Governments of the French Republic and that of His Britannic 
Majesty to desist from every aggressive action against Poland and to 
declare themselves ready immediately to withdraw their troops from 
Polish territory. 


The Government of the Republic therefore have the honour of 
informing the Reich Government that they see themselves in duty 
bound to fulfil the contractual obligations, from today, September 3rd, 
5 p.m. onwards, which they have entered into with Poland and with 
which the German Government are acquainted. 


Permit me.... 
Signed : CoULONDRE. 


FROM THE BRITISH WHITE BOOK 


As mentioned at the outset, the German White Book contains all 
the documents which also figure in the British White Book, with 
the exception of the few texts which follow. The British White Book, 
then, in addition to the texts which follow, contains also the documents 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, and 15 of the German White Book printed 
above. 


Telegram from H.M. Government to Sir Nevile Henderson 
sent at 2 a.m. on August 30th 


We shall give careful consideration to German Government’s 
reply, but it is of course unreasonable to expect that we can produce 
a Polish representative in Berlin to-day, and German Government 
must not expect this. It might be well for you at once to let;this 
be known in proper quarters through appropriate channels. We 
hope you may receive our reply this afternoon. 


A message sent through Sir Nevile Henderson, from the Prime Minister 
to the German Chancellor at 2.45 p.m. on August 30th 


We are considering German Note with all urgency and shall 
send official reply later in afternoon. We are representing at Warsaw 
how vital it is to reinforce ail instructions for avoidance of frontier 
incidents, and I would beg you to confirm similar instructions on 
German side. I welcome the evidence in the exchanges of views 
which are taking place of that desire for Anglo-German under- 
standing of which I spoke yesterday in Parliament. 


A telegram from his Majesty’s Government to Sir N. Henderson, 
sent at 5.30 p.m. on August 30th 


In informing German Government of the renewed representa- 
tions which have been made in Warsaw, please make it clear that 
Polish Government can only be expected to maintain an attitude 
of complete restraint if German Government reciprocate on their 
side of frontier and if no provocation is offered by members of German 
minority in Poland. Reports are current that Germans have com- 
mitted acts of sabotage which would justify the sternest measures. 


A telegram from his Majesty’s Government to Sir N. Henderson, 
sent at 6.50 p.m. on August 30th 


1. We understand that German Government are insisting that a 
Polish representative with full powers must come to Berlin to receive 
German proposals. 

2. We cannot advise Polish Government to comply with this 
procedure, which is wholly unreasonable. 

3. Could you not suggest to German Government that they 
adopt the normal procedure, when their proposals are ready, of 
inviting Polish Ambassador to call and handing proposals to him 
for transmission to Warsaw and inviting suggestions as to conduct 
of negotiations ? 

4, German Government have been good enough to promise 
they will communicate proposals also to his Majesty’s Government. 


If latter think they offer reasonable basis they can be counted ou 
to do their best in Warsaw to facilitate negotiations. 


A telegram from his Majesty’s Government to Sir Nevile Henderson, 
dispatched at 11 p.m. on August 31st 


Please inform German Government that we understand that 
Polish Government are taking steps to establish contact with them 
through Polish Ambassador in Berlin. 

Please also ask them whether they agree to the necessity for 
securing an immediate provisional modus vivendi as regards Danzig. 
(We have already put this point to German Government.) Would 
they agree that M. Burckhardt might be employed for this purpose 
if it were possible to secure his services ? 

The reply, received in the early hours of September 1, ran : — 

Written communication was made to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs early this morning in the sense of paragraph 2 of your telegram. 


Explanatory Note 


The reply to the German Government of August 28th was before 
its delivery communicated to the French and Polish Governments. 
The Polish Government authorized his Majesty’s Government to 
inform the German Government that Poland was ready at once to 
enter into direct discussions with Germany. It will be seen that 
paragraph 4 of the British reply of August 28th made plain the 
attitude of the Polish Government on this point. 

The British reply was handed to Herr Hitler at 10.30 p.m. on 
August 28th, and he promised to give a written reply the following day. 

The German reply in writting was handed to his Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at 7.15 p.m. on August 29th. Apart from the complete distortion 
of events leading up to the crisis the German Government’s reply 
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demanded the arrival in Berlin of a Polish emissary with full powers — 


during the course of the following day. 

The reply of the British Government is self-explanatory. It was 
communicated by his Majesty’s Ambassador to the German Minister 
for Foreign Affairs at midnight on August 30th. Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
reply was to produce a long document which he read out rapidly in 
German. It was apparently the 16-point plan which the German 


Government have since published. When Sir N. Henderson asked for ~ 


the text of these proposals in accordance with the undertaking in the 
German reply of August 29th Herr von Ribbentrop asserted that it was 
now too late, as the Polish plenipotentiary had not arrived in Berlin 
by midnight, as had been demanded by the German Government 
in their communication of the previous evening. 

The Polish Government, on learning of these developments, 
informed his Majesty’s Government during the afternoon of August 31th 
that they would authorize their Ambassador to inform the German 
Government that Poland had accepted the British proposals for 
negotiations. 

The Polish Ambassador in Berlin (M. Lipski) was not received 
by Herr von Ribbentrop until the evening of August 31th. After this 
interview the German Government broadcast their proposals forth- 
with. M. Lipski at once tried to establish contact with Warsaw but 
was unable to do so because all means of communication between 
Poland and Germany had been closed by the German Government. 
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FROM VERSAILLES INTO A BETTER PEACE 


THE GREAT SPEECH 
OF THE FUHRER AND CHANCELLOR BEFORE THE GERMAN REICHSTAG, OCTOBER 6th, 1939 


Members of the German Reichstag ! 

In a fateful hour, on September 1st of this year, you met 
here as representatives of the German people. I had to 
inform you then of serious decisions which had been forced 
upon us through the intransigent and provocative attitude 
of a certain State. 

Since then five weeks have gone by. I have asked you 
to come here today in order to give you an account of what 
has passed, the necessary insight into what is happening at 
present and — so far as that is possible — into the futme as 
well. 

For the past two days our cities, towns, and villages have 
been decorated with the flags and symbols of the New Reich. 
Bells are ringing to celebrate a great victory, which, of its 
kind, is unique in history. A State of no less than 36 million 
inhabitants, with an army of almost 50 infantry and cavalry 
divisions, took up arms against us. Their aims were far- 
reaching, their confidence in their ability to crush Germany 
knew no bounds. 

Balance-sheet of Victory 
German and Polish Fighting Methods 


After one week’s fighting there could no longer be any 
doubt as to the outcome. Whenever Polish troops met 
German units, they were driven back or dispersed. Poland’s 
ambitious strategy for a great offensive against the territory 
of the Reich collapsed within the first 48 hours of the campaign. 
Death-defying in the attack, advancing at an incomparable 
rate of progress, the infantry, the armoured detachments, 
the air force, and the units of the Navy were soon dictating 
the course of events. They were masters of the situation 
throughout the campaign. In a fortnight’s time the major 
part of the Polish army was either scattered, captured or sur- 
rounded. During this time, the German army had covered 
distances and occupied regions which 25 years ago it took over 
14 months to conquer. 

Even though a number of peculiarly gifted newspaper- 
strategists in other parts of the world have attempted to 
describe the pace at which this campaign progressed as dis- 
appointing for Germany, we, ourselves, all know, that in all 
history there has scarcely been a comparable military achieve- 
ment. That the last remnants of the Polish army were 
able to hold out in Warsaw, Modlin and on the Hela peninsula 
until October 1st was not due to their prowess in arms, but 
only to our cool thinking and our sense of responsibility. 


I forbade the sacrifice of more human lives than was 
absolutely necessary. That is to say, I deliberately released 
the German Supreme Command from adherence to the prin- 
ciple still observed in the Great War and which demanded 
that, for the sake of prestige, certain objectives must under 
all circumstances be reached within a certain time limit. Every- 
thing which it is imperative to do, will be done regardless of 
the sacrifice, but what can be avoided, will not be done. 
There would have been no difficulty for us in breaking the resis- 
tance of Warsaw between the 10th and 12th of September, just 
as we finally broke it between the 25th and 27th of September. 
Only that in the first place I wanted to spare German lives, 
while in the second place, I still clung to the hope, misdirected 
though it was, that also the Polish side might for once be guided 
by responsible common-sense instead of by irresponsible 
lunacy. 


But in this instance, too, we were once more confronted 
with the spectacle which we had witnessed before on the 
largest possible scale. 


Struggle for Warsaw 


The attempt to convince the responsible Polish Command 
— insofar as that existed — that it was futile, and in fact 
insane to attempt resistance in a city of more than a million 
inhabitants, proved entirely fruitless. A generalissimo who 
himself took to inglorious flight, forced upon the capital of 
his country a resistance which could never lead to anything 
but its destruction. 


Since it was realised that Warsaw’s fortifications alone 
were not likely to withstand the German attack, the entire 
city was converted into a fortress and barricaded in every 
direction. Batteries were mounted in every square, street 
and courtyard, thousands of machine-gun postswere construct- 
ed, and the whole population was called up to take part 
in the fighting. Sheer sympathy for the women and children 
caused me to make an offer to those in command of Warsaw 
at least to let the civilian inhabitants leave the city. I 
declared a temporary armistice and safeguarded the roads 
necessary for the evacuation, with the result that we all waited 
for an emissary just as fruitlessly as we had waited at the end 
of August for a Polish negotiator. The proud Polish com- 
mander of the city did not even condescend to reply. 

To make quite sure, I extended the time limit and ordered 
bombers and heavy artillery to attack only military objectives, 
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repeating my proposal in vain. I thereupon made an offer 
that a whole suburb, Praga, would not be bombarded at all 
but should be reserved for the civilian population in order to 
make it possible for them to take refuge there. This proposal, 
too, was treated with contempt on the part of the Poles. 
Twice I attempted to evacuate at least the international 
colony from the city. In this I finally succeeded after great 
difficulties, in the case of the Russian colony, actually at the 
last moment. I then ordered a general attack on the city 
for the 25th of September. The same defenders who at first 
considered it beneath their dignity even to reply to my pro- 
posals made on the grounds of humanity, then very rapidly 
changed face. The German attack opened on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, and Warsaw capitulated on the 27th. With 120,000 
men the defenders did not even attempt to break through — 
as our German General Litzmann once did at Brzesiny with a 
vastly inferior foree — but, on the contrary, preferred to lay 
down arms. Any comparison with the Alkazar is entirely 
out of place. There for weeks on end Spanish heroes defied 
the bitterest attacks and earned a right to lasting fame. Here, 
on the other hand, a great city was unscrupulously exposed 
to destruction, only to capitulate after a 48 hours’ assault. 
The Polish soldiers as individuals fought bravely on many 
occasions, but their officers, beginning with the command, can 
only be described as irresponsible, unconscientious and ineffi- 
cient. Before the bombardment of Hela, I had also given 
orders that not a single man should be sacrificed until the 
most careful preparation for action had been made. There, 
too, surrender came at the very moment when the Germans 
had at length announced their intention of attacking, and 
had begun to do so. 


Myths and Legends 


I have made these statements, gentlemen, with the object 
of forestalling the invention of historical legends, for if a 
legend is to be woven around any who took part in this cam- 
paign, it should be woven around the German soldiers, who, 
attacking and marching, added yet another page to their 
immortal and glorious record. Let legend be woven, too, 
around the heavy artillery which performed untold feats of 
endurance in rushing to the assistance of the infantry. The 
men of our armoured mechanized units, who with dauntless 
courage and heedless of counter-attacks and the numerical 
superiority of the enemy, attacked again and again, are worthy 
of legend. Let legend also immortalize the airmen, who, 
fearless of death and knowing that if anti-aircraft fire did not 
kill them in the air, they would, if forced to make a parachute 
landing, inevitably suffer frightful death, continued with 
steadfast courage to carry out reconnaissance flights and to 
attack with bombs or machine-gunfire whenever they were 
commanded to do so and wherever they found an objective. 
The same is true of the brave men of our submarine fleet. If, 
within four weeks, we have totally annihilated a state with a 
population of thirty-six millions and of corresponding military 
strength, and if, during this whole period, our victorious arms 
have not suffered a single set-back, this cannot be ascribed 
simply to good luck, but constitutes certain proof of fine 
training, excellent leadership and indomitable courage. 

The German soldier has once more firmly established his 
right to wear the laurel wreath of which he was fraudulently 
deprived in 1918. We all owe a debt of deep and solemn 
gratitude to the many unknown and unnamed heroes of our 
people. For the first time, they came from every province 
of Greater Germany to serve with the colours. But the blood 


which they have shed in a common cause will form a closer 
bond of union than could be forged by the mere structure of 
a State. 

Our knowledge of the strength of our fighting forces fills 
us all with calm self-confidence, for they have not only proved 
that they are strong in attack, but also that they are strong 
in retaining what they have won. The excellent training 


received by the individual officers and men has been amply 


justified. It is this training which is responsible for the 
extremely few casualities which, — hard as they are for the 
ndividual to bear — are, on the whole, far smaller than we 
ventured to expect. Admittedly, the total number of casual- 
ties gives no idea of the severity of various encounters, for 
certain regiments and divisions suffered very heavy losses 
when they were attacked by Polish forces which were numeri- 
cally superior, or came into conflict with such forces when they 
themselves were attacking. I believe I need refer to only 
two episodes which serve as an example for many in the long 
series of battles and encounters which followed each other in 
such rapid succession : 

When, in order to cover the rush of Colonel-General von 
Reichenau’s army towards the Vistula, divisions of Colonel- 
General Blaskowitz’s army were moving in formation in the 
direction of Warsaw, with the object of preventing an attack 
by the Polish Central Army against General von Reichenau’s 
flank, General Blaskowitz’s army was suddenly attacked on 
the march by the Polish army, the main sections of which 
had been assumed to be retreating towards the Vistula. This 
was a desperate attempt on the part of the Poles to break the 
ring which threatened to enclose them. Four Polish divisions 
and several cavalry contingents hurled themselves against 
one single German regular division which, being in extended 
formation, had to defend a line nearly 19 miles in length. 
Despite the fact that the enemy outnumbered them by five 


or six to one, and that the men were over-fatigued, having 


been fighting or on the march for several days, this division 
bore the brunt of the attack, which it repulsed, partly fighting 
at close quarters, neither retreating nor wavering until the 
necessary reinforcements were brought up. And while the 
enemy was triumphantly broadcasting the news that they 
had broken through to Lodz, the general of the division, his 
wounded arm in splints, was reporting to me on the details 
of the attack, the failure of the attempt to break through our 
line, and the courageous behaviour of his men. Of course, the 
losses on this occasion were heavy. 

A German division composed of older ranks, along with 
other small contingents, had been instructed to drive the Poles 
into the northern part of the Polish Corridor, to take Gdynia 
and then advance in the direction of the Hela Peninsula. 
This division was opposed by Polish picked troops, marines, 
ensigns’ and non-commissioned officers’ cadet-corps, naval 
artillery and mounted troops. With calm assurance, the 
German division set about its appointed task, the performance 
of which brought it into conflict with an enemy far superior 
in numbers. Within the space of a few days, however, the 
Poles were driven back from one position to another, 12,600 
prisoners were taken, Gdynia was freed, Oxhéft captured, 
and another 4,700 men driven out on to the peninsula of Hela 
and surrounded. The scene when the prisoners were marched 
off, was an impressive one — the majority of the victorious 
troops were middle-aged men, many of them wearing decora- 
tions won during the Great War, while past them marched 
the columns of prisoners, young men between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-eight. 
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The German Losses 


As I am now about to make known to you the number of 
our dead and wounded, I request you to rise from your seats. 
Though, owing to the training given to our troops, the effec- 
tiveness of our weapons and the command of our forces, the 
figures do not amount to even one-twentieth of what our 
apprehensions had been at the outset of the campaign, we will 
never forget that every soldier who fell fighting brought for 
his people and our Reich the greatest sacrifice that man can 
bring. 

According to the casualty list of up to September 30th, 
1939, which will not change materially, the total losses for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, including officers, are as follows : 

10,572 killed 
30,322 wounded 
3,404 missing 

Unfortunately, of those missing a certain number who 
fell into Polish hands will probably be found to have been 
massacred and killed. 


All our gratitude is due to the victims of the campaign in 
Poland, while the wounded may be assured of our best atten- 
tion and care, and the families of those killed of our sympathy 
and help. 

By the capitulation of the fortresses of Warsaw and Modlin 
and the surrender of Hela, the Polish campaign has come to 
an end. The task of safeguarding the country against vaga- 
bonding marauders, gangs of robbers and individual groups 
of terrorists will be carried through with all energy. The 
outcome of the war was the annihilation of all Polish armies, 
followed by the dissolution of the Polish State. 694,000 
prisoners have set out on their march to Berlin. The amount 
of war-material captured cannot yet be estimated. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the German forces have at 
the same time in calm preparedness taken up their positions 
in the West ready to meet the enemy. The naval forces of 
the Reich have fulfilled their duty in the attacks on the 
Westerplatte, Gdynia, Oxhdft and Hela, and in protecting 
the Baltic Sea and the German North Sea coast. Our sub- 
marines are fighting in a spirit worthy of the memory of our 
heroes in the last war. 


Causes of Polish Breakdown 
Errors of Versailles 


In the face of this historically unpre- 
cedented collapse of a structure pur- 
porting to be a State, the question in al- 
most everybody’s mindis as tothe reason 
for such a phenomenon. Versailles was the cradle 
of the Polish State which had emerged from the untold sacri- 
fice of blood—not of Polish, but of German and Russian 
blood. Poland, who for centuries past had proved herself 
incapable of existence, was, in 1916, artificially begotten 
by a German Government just as incapable of existence, and 
was just as artificially born in 1919. In utter disregard of almost 
500 years of experience, without consideration for the lesson 
of historical development during many centuries, without 
appreciation for the ethnographic conditions, and with no 
regard for economic expediency, a state was constructed in 
Versailles which, according to its whole nature, was sooner 
or later bound to become the cause of the most serious crises, 
A man who, I am sorry to say, now again ranks among our 
fiercest enemies, at that time clearly foresaw all this. I mean 
Mr. Lloyd George. Like so many others, he sounded a warn- 


ing, not only at the time of the creation of that structure, but 
also in the course of its subsequent expansion which had taken 
place in utter disregard of reason and right. At that time he 
expressed apprehension that in that state an accumulation of 
conditions was being created containing a risk of conflicts 
which sooner or later might lead to grave European complica- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, the structure of this new so-called state, 
as far as its nationalities are concerned, could not be clarified 
to this day. It requires some knowledge of the Polish census 
methods to realise how utterly alien to the truth, and therefore 
irrelevant, the statistics on the ethnical composition of that 
territory were and are. 


In 1919, the Poles laid claim to territories where they 
pretented to have a majority of 95 per cent.—in Hast Prussia 
for instance—, whereas the plebiscite later showed that the 
Poles actually reached a figure of 2 per cent. In the state 
finally created, which contained parts of former Russia, 
Austria and Germany, the non-Polish elements were so bru- 
tally ill-treated, suppressed, tyrannized and tortured that any 
vote depended entirely on the goodwill of the local administra- 
tive official, thus producing the forged result, as desired or 
demanded. Nor did the indispu ably Polish element receive 
much better recognition. And when on top of all this the 
statesmen of our western hemisphere spoke of this kind of 
creation as of a democracy, — such a term amounted to mockery 
of the fundamentals of their own systems. For in that country 
there ruled a minority of aristocratic or non-aristocratic large- 
estate owners and wealthy intellectuals to whom, under the 
most favourable circumstances, their own Polish compatriots 
meant nothing but a mass of man-power. For that reason, 
the régime was never backed by more than 15 per cent. of the 
total population. The economic distress and low cultural 
level corresponded with these conditions. In 1919, this state 
took over from Prussia, and also from Austria, provinces which 
had been developed in hundreds of years of hard toil, some of 
them being in a most flourishing condition. To-day, after an 
elapse of twenty years, they are at the point of gradually turn- 
ing into steppe again. The Vistula, the river whose estuary has 
always been of such tremendous importance for the Polish 
Government, to-day, owing to lack of any and all care, is now 
already unsuitable for any real traffic, and, depending on the 
season, is either an unruly stream or a dried-up rivulet. Towns 
as well as villages are in a state of neglect. The roads, with 
very few exceptions, are badly out of repair and in a terrible 
condition. Anyone who travels in that country for two or three 
weeks, will get the proper idea of the classical German term 
‘*Polnische Wirtschaft’? (meaning a “‘ Polish state of affairs’) ! 


German Attempts at Peaceful Solution 
through Fair Compromise 


In spite of the intolerable conditions prevailing in that 
country, Germany endeavoured to establish tolerable relations 
with it. 

During the years 1933 and 1934 I endeavoured to find some 
equitable compromise between our national interests and our 
desire for the maintenance of peace with that country. There 
was a time, when Marshal Pilsudski was still alive, when it 
seemed possible for this hope to materialize, were it only to a 
modest extent. 

Unlimited patience and still greater self-restraint were 
called for. Because many of the regional Polish administrative 
officials took the understanding between Germany and Poland 
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1o be merely a licence for the persecution and annihilation of the 
Germans in Poland with even less risk. In the few years up 
to 1922 more than one and a half million Germans had been 
forced to leave their homes. They were chased away, often 
without being able to take even their most necessary clothes. 
When, in 1938, the Olsa territory went to Poland, they used the 
same methods against the Czechs who lived there. Often 
within a few hours, many thousands of these had to leave their 
working places, their homes, their villages and towns at the 
shortest notice, without being allowed to take anything more 
with them than at most a suit-case or a little box with clothing. 
Things like this went on for years, and for years we looked on, 
always striving to attain some improvement in the lot of the 
unhappy Germans living there by establishing closer political 
relations with that state. It was, however, impossible to over- 
look the fact that every German attempt thereby to secure the 
removal of these intolerable conditions was taken by the 
Polish rulers to be nothing more than a sign of weakness, if 
not of stupidity. When the Polish Government proceeded in a 
thousand ways gradually to subjugate Danzig as well, I endeav- 
oured, by means of practical proposals, to secure a solution 
whereby Danzig, in accordance with the wishes of its popula- 
tion, could be nationally and politically united with Germany, 
without impairing the economic needs and so-called rights of 
Poland. 


Failure of Attempts at German-Polish Compromise. 
Causes of Polish Intransigence — Chauvinist Forces 


If today anyone alleges that these were ultimative demands, 
that allegation is a lie. The proposals for a solu- 
tion, aS communicated to the Polish Go- 
vernment in March 1939, were nothing but the sug- 
gestions and ideas already discussed long ago between myself 
and the Polish Foreign Minister Beck, except for the fact that 
in the spring of 1939 I thought I would be able to facilitate the 
acceptance of these proposals by the Polish Government in 
the face of their own public opinion by the offer to concede 
to them as an equivalent a share in the guarantee of the inde- 
pendence of Slovakia, desired by that State. The fact that 
the Polish Government at that time refus- 
ed to even consider a discussion of these 
proposals was dueto two reasons: 


1.For one thing, the inflamed chau- 
vinist powers behind the government never 
intended to solve the problem of Danzig, but on the contrary 
already lived in the hopes expounded later on in publications 
and speeches, of acquiring territory from the Reich far beyond 
the bounds of Danzig ; in fact, they hoped to be in a position 
to attack and conquer. These desires, far from stopping at 
East Prussia, clamoured, by a flood of publications and a 
continuous sequence of speeches, addresses, resolutions, etc., 
in addition to the incorporation of East Prussia, for the annex- 
ation of Pomerania and Silesia; the Oder represented the 
minimum of frontier claims, and finally. even the Elbe was 
described as the natural dividing line between Germany and 
Poland. These claims, which today may appear crazy, but 
which were then presented with fanatical seriousness, were 
based in a simply ridiculous manner on the assumption of a 
‘‘ Polish Civilising Mission ’’, and were declared justified be- 
cause they were supposed to be capable of fulfilment in view 
of the strength of the Polish army. While I was inviting the 
then Polish Foreign Minister to take part in a conference for 
the discussion of our proposals, the Polish military journals 
were already writing about the worthlessness of the German 


army, the cowardice of the German soldiers, the inferiority 
of the German weapons, the obvious superiority of the Polish 
forces and the certainty, in case of war, of defeating the Ger- 
mans at the gates of Berlin and of annihilating the Reich. The 
man however who intended, as he expressed it, to hack the 
German army to pieces at the gates of Berlin, was not some 
petty Polish illiterate, but their Commander-in-Chief, Ridz- 
Smigly, who at present resides in Rumania. The violations and 
insults which Germany and her armed forces had to put up 
with from these military dilettantes, would never have been 
tolerated by any other state, just as they were not to be expect- 
ed from any other nation. 

No French or English general would ever have presumed 
to express a judgment of the German armed forces, similar to 
that which we heard and read from the Polish side for years, 
—particularly since March 1939; and on the other hand no 
German general would have spoken in that manner of English, 
French, or Italian soldiers. A great deal of self-control was 
needed to keep calm in the face of these simply shameless 
insults, in spite of the fact that we knew that the German 
armed forces could destroy and sweep away the whole of this 
ridiculous state and its army within a few weeks. But this 
attitude, for which Poland’s leaders themselves were res- 
ponsible, was reason No. one why the Polish Government 
refused even to discuss the German proposals. 

The Fateful Guarantee 


2. The second reason was that fatal promise of “a 
guarantee given to a state which, although not menaced 
at all, very rapidly became convinced that it could afford to 
provoke a Great Power without risk, once it was assured of 
the support of two Great Powers, perhaps even hoping in this 
way to lay the foundations for the realisation of its own 
insane ambitions. For as soon as Poland felt certain of that 
guarantee, the minorities living in that country had to suffer 
what amounted to a reign of terror. I do not consider it my 
task to speak of the lot of the Ukrainian or White Russian 
populations, whose interests now lie in the hands of Russia. 
However, I do feel it my duty to speak of the lot of those 
hundreds of thousands of Germans who carried on the tradition 
of those who first brought culture to that country centuries 
ago and whom the Poles now began to oppress and maltreat 
and drive out. Since March 1939 they became the victims of a 
truly satanic terrorisation. How many of them have been 
abducted, and where they are, cannot be stated even to-day. 
Villages with hundreds of German inhabitants are now left 
without men, because they have all been killed. In others, 
women were violated and murdered, girls and children outraged 
and killed. 

In 1598, an Englishman—Sir George Carew—wrote in his 
diplomatic reports to the English Government that the out- 
standing features of the Polish character were cruelty and 
lack of moral restraint. Since that time, this cruelty has not 
changed. Just as tens of thousands of Germans were slaugh- 
tered and sadistically tormented to death, so the German 
soldiers captured in the fighting, were tortured and massacred. 
This pet lap-dog of the Western democracies cannot be consi- 
dered a cultured nation at all. For more than four years I 
fought in the Great War on the Western front, but such things 
did not happen on either side. The things that have occurred 
in Poland during the past few months, and especially in the 
last four weeks, constitute a flaming accusation against those 
responsible for the creation of a so-called state lacking every 
national, historical, cultural, and moral foundation. Had 


only one per cent. of these atrocities been committed in any 
part of the world against English people, I should be interested 
to see the indignation of those ‘‘ gentlemen ’’ who to-day in 
hypocritical horror condemn the German or Russian procedure. 


No! To hand out a guarantee to this State and to this 
Government, as was done, could only lead to appalling 
disaster. Neither the Polish Government nor the small clique 
supporting it, nor the Polish nation as such, were capable of 
measuring the responsibility which was implied in such a 
guarantee given in Poland’s favour by half Europe. 


Poland’s Blindness 


The passionate sentiments thus aroused, together with 
the sense of that security which had been unconditionally 
guaranteed to them, accounted for the behaviour of the 
Polish Government during the period between April and 
August of this year. It was also the cause of the attitude 
they adopted towards my conciliatory proposals. The Govern- 
ment rejected these proposals because they felt themselves 
protected or even encouraged by public opinion, and public 
opinion protected them and encouraged them on their way 
because it had been left in ignorance by its Government 
and particularly because in its every action it felt itself suf- 
ficiently protected from without. All this led to an increase 
in the number of appalling atrocities committed against 
German nationals in Poland, to the rejection of all proposals 
for a solution and, in the end, to steadily growing encroach- 
ments on actual Reich territory. It was quite comprehensible 
that such a state of mind interpreted German long-suffering 
as weakness, i.e., that every concession on Germany’s part 
was regarded merely as a proof of the possibility of some 
further agressive step. The warning given to Poland to refrain 
from sending Danzig any more notes amounting to ultimata 
and, above all, to desist from the economic strangulation of 
that city, did not ease the situation in the least ; it resulted, 
in fact, in a complete stoppage of all Danzig’s means of com- 
munication. The warning to suspend or at least take steps 
against the unceasing cases of shooting, ill-treatment and 
torture of German nationals in Poland, had the effect of increas- 
ing these atrocities and of calling forth more blood-thirsty 
harangues and provocative speeches from the Polish local 
administrative officials and the military authorities. The 
German proposals aiming at a last-minute agreement on an 
equitable and reasonable basis were answered by general 
mobilization. The German request that a negotiator should 
be sent, founded on a proposal made by Great Britain, was 
not complied with, and on the second day was answered 
by an insulting declaration. Under these circumstances 
it was obvious that if further incursions into Reich territory 
occurred, Germany’s patience would be at an end. What the 
Poles had erroneously interpreted as weakness was in reality 
our sense of responsibility and my firm determination to 
come to an understanding if that was at all possible. Since 
they believed, however, that this patience and long-suffering 
was a sign of weakness which would allow them to do any- 
thing, no other course remained than to show them their 
mistake by striking back with the weapons which they them- 
selves had used for years. 

Under these blows their State has crumbled to pieces 
in a few weeks and is now swept from the earth. 

One of the most senseless deeds 
petrated at Versailles is thus a 
of the past. 


per- 
thing 


Pacification, Re-organization, Consolidation in Eastern Europe. 
Collaboration with Russia. 
Turning Point in German Foreign Policy. 


If this step on Germany’s part has resulted in a com- 
munity of interests with Russia, that is due not only to the 
similarity of the problems affecting the two states, but also 
to that of the conclusions which both states have arrived 
at with regard to their future relationships. 

In my speech at Danzig I already declared that Russia 
was organized on principles which differ from those held in 
Germany. However, since it became clear that M. Stalin 
saw nothing in these Russo-Soviet principles which should 
prevent him from cultivating friendly relations with states 
of a different political creed, National-Socialist Germany 
Sees no reason why it should adopt another criterion. The 
Soviet Union is the Soviet Union, National-Socialist Germany 
is National-Socialist Germany. But one thing is certain: from 
the moment when the two States mutually agreed to respect 
each other’s distinctive régimes and principles every reason 
for any mutually hostile attitude had disappeared. Long 
periods in the history of both nations have shown that the 
inhabitants of these two largest States in Europe were never 
happier than when they lived in friendship with each other. 
The Great War, which once made Germany and Russia enemies, 
was disastrous for both countries. It is easy to understand 
that the capitalist states of the West are interested to-day 
in playing off these two States and their principles against 
one another. For this purpose, and until it is realised, they 
would certainly regard the Soviet Union as a sufficiently 
respectable partner for the conclusion of useful military pacts. 
But they regard it as perfidy that their honourable approaches 
were rejected and, in their place, a rapprochement took place 
between those two very Powers who have every reason for 
seeking the happiness of their respective peoples in develop- 
ing their economic relationship along the lines of peaceful 
co-operation. A month ago I stated in the Reichstag that the 
conclusion of a German-Russian Non-Aggression Pact marked 
a turning-point in the whole of Germany’s foreign policy. 
The new pact of friendship and mutual interest since signed 
between Germany and the Soviet Union will ensure not only 
peace but constant satisfactory co-operation for both States. 
Germany and Russia together will relieve one of the acutest 
danger-spots of Europe of its threatening character and will, 
each in her own sphere, contribute to the welfare of the people 
living there, thus aiding European peace in general. If certain 
circles to-day see in this fact either a defeat for Russia or a 
defeat for Germany —as suits them best —TI should like 
to give them this answer: For many years imaginary aims 
have been attributed to Germany’s foreign policy which at 
best might be taken to have originated in the mind of a school- 
boy. At a moment when Germany is struggling to consolidate 
her living space, which only consists of a few hundred thousand 
square kilometres, insolent journalists in countries which 
rule over 40 million square kilometres state that Germany 
is aspiring to world domination ! The German-Russian agree- 
ments should prove immensely comforting to these worried 
Sponsors of universal liberty, for do they not show most 
emphatically that their assertions as to Germany’s aiming 
at the domination of the Ural, the Ukraine, Rumania, etc., 
are only excrescences of their own unhealthy Martian fantasy. 
In one respect, it is true, Germany’s decision is irrevocable, 
namely: in her intention to see peaceful, stable and 
thus tolerable conditions introduced 
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on her Eastern frontiers also. It is precisely 
here that Germany’s interests and desires correspond entirely 
with those of the Soviet Union. The two States are resolved 
to prevent problematic conditions arising between them which 
contain the germs of internal unrest, and thus also of external 
disorder, and which might perhaps in any way unfavourably 
affect the relationship of these two great Powers with one 
another. Germany and the Soviet Union have therefore 
clearly defined the boundary of their own spheres of interest 
with the intention of being singly responsible for law and 
order, each in her sphere, and of preventing everything which 
might cause injury to the other partner. The aims and the 
tasks which emerge from the collapse of the Polish State are, 
in so far as the German sphere of interests is concerned, roughly 
as follows : 


Disintegration of Polish State sets New Tasks 


1. The demarcation of a boundary for the Reich which 
will do justice to historical, ethnographical and economic 
facts. 

2. The pacification of the whole territory by restoring a 
tolerable measure of peace and order. 

3. The absolute guarantee of the security, not only of 
the Reich territory, but of the entire sphere of interest. 

4, The reconstruction and reorganization of economic 
life, and of trade and transport, and the development. of 
culture and civilization which this involves. 

5. As the most important task, however, to establish a 
new order of ethnographic conditions, that is to say, a re- 
settlement of nationalities, in such a manner that the process 
ultimately results in the obtention of better dividing lines 
than is the case at present. In this sense, however, it is not 
a problem restricted to this particular sphere, but a task 
with far wider implications, for the East and South-East 
of Europe is in part filled with detached groups of German 
nationality, whose existence cannot be maintained. In their 
very existence lies a reason and cause for continual interna- 
tional disturbances. In this age of the principle of nationalities 
and of the racial ideal, it is Utopian to believe that these 
members of a highly developed people can be assimilated 
without trouble. It is therefore essential for a farsighted 
ordering of the life of Europe that a re-settlement should 
be undertaken here, so as to remove at least part of the material 
for Kuropean conflicts. Germany and the Union of 
Soviet Republics have come to an agree- 
menttosupporteach otherinthis matter. 


The German Government will never allow the residual 
Polish State of the future to become in any sense a disturbing 
factor for the Reich itself, still less a source of disturbance 
between the German Reich and Soviet Russia. 


Failure of Statesmen of Versailles and League 


As Germany and Soviet Russia undertake this work 
of re-establishment, the two States are entitled to point 
out that the attempt to solve this problem by themethods 
of Versailles has proved an utter failure. In fact it 
had to fail because these tasks cannot be settled sitting round 
a table, or by simple decrees. Most of the statesmen who 
in Versailles had to decide on these complicated problems 
did not possess the slightest historical training, indeed they 
often had not even the vaguest idea of the nature of the task 
with which they were faced. 


Neither did they bear any responsibility for the con- 
equences of their action. The recognition that their work 


might be faulty was of no significance, because, in practice, 
there was no way for a real revision. It is true that in the 
Treaty of Versailles, provision was made for keeping open 
the possibility of such revisions, but in reality, all attempts 
to obtain such a revision miscarried, and they were bound 
to miscarry because the League of Nations as the competent 
authority was no longer morally justified to carry out such 
a procedure. After America had been the first to refuse to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles, or to join the League of Nations, 
and later on when other countries also felt they could no 
longer reconcile their presence in this organization with the 
interests of their respective countries, the League degenerated 
more and more into a clique of parties interested in the Ver- 
sailles Dictate. At any rate, it is a fact that none of the revi- 
sions recognized from the outset as necessary have ever been 
effected by the League of Nations. Since, in our time it has 
become customary to regard a refugee government as still 
existent even if it consists of only three members, provided 
that they have taken with them sufficient gold so as not 
to be an economic burden to the democratic countries offering 
hocpitality, it may be assumed that the League of Nations, 
too, will carry on bravely, even if but two nations sit there 
together. Perhaps even one will do! But according to the 
Covenant of the League, any revision of the Versailles clauses 
would still be adjudicated exclusively by this illustrious asso- 
ciation, i.e. in other words, revision would be practically 
impossible. The League of Nations is not a living, but already 
a dead thing; nevertheless, the peoples concerned are not 
dead but alive. And they will uphold their vital interests 
however incapable the League of Nations may be 
of seeing, grasping or respecting those interests. National 
Socialism is not a phenomenon which has grown up in 
Germany with the malicious intent of thwarting the League’s 
efforts at revision, but a movement which arose be- 
cause, for 15 years, the most natural 
human and social rights of a great nation 
had been suppressed and denied redress. 
And I, personally, take exception at seeing a foreign states- 
man stand up and call me guilty of having broken my word 
because I have now put these revisions through. On the con- 
trary, I pledged my sacred word to the German people to do 
away with the Treaty of Versailles, and to restore to them 
their natural right to live as a great nation. The extent to 
which I am securing this right to live is modest. If 46 million 
Englishmen claim the right to rule over 40 million square 
kilometres of the earth, it cannot be wrong for 82 million 
Germans to demand the right to live on 800,000 square kilo- 
metres, there to till their fields, and to follow their trades 
and callings. And if they further demand the restitution 
of those Colonial possessions which formerly were their pro- 
perty, which they had not taken away from anybody by rob- 
bery or war, but honestly acquired by purchase, exchange 
and treaties. Moreover in all my demands I always first 
tried to obtain revisions by way of negotiation. I did, it is 
true, refuse to submit the question of German vital rights 
to some non-competent international body in the form of 
humble petitions ! Just as little as I suppose that Great Britain 
would petition for respect of her vital interests, so little ought 
one to except this of National-Socialist Germany. I have, 
however, and I must emphasize this fact most solemnlys — 
limited in the extreme the measure of these revisions of the 
Versailles Treaty. Notably in all those cases where I did not 
see any menace to the most natural vital interests of my 
people, I have myself advised the German Nation to hold 


back and to renounce. Yet these 80 million people must live 
somewhere. For there exists a fact that not even theVersailles 
Treaty has been able to destroy : although it has in the most 
unreasonable manner dissolved states, torn asunder regions 
economically connected, cut communication lines and so 
on; yet the nations, the living substance of flesh and blood, 
have remained, and will for ever remain in the future. 


Germany’s Relations with her Neighbours 


It cannot be denied that, since the German people has 


found its resurrection through National Socialism, the 
relations existing between Germany 
and the surrounding nations have _ been 


cleared up to a great extent. The uncertainty that to-day 
is weighing down the common life of nations is not due to 
German demands, but to the malignant insinuations published 
in the so-called democracies. The German demands them- 
selves were formulated in a very clear and precise way. They 
have, is is true, found their fulfilment not thanks to the 
insight of the League of Nations, but thanks to the dynamics 
of natural development. ‘The aim of German foreign policy 
as pursued by me has never been other than to guarantee 
the existance, that is to say, the life, of the German people, 
to remove the injustice and nonsense contained in a treaty 
which not only destroyed Germany economically, but has 
drawn the victo1-nations into disaster as well. For the rest 
however, our whole work of rebuilding was concerned with 
the home affairs of the Reich and no country in the world 
had a greater longing for peace than the German people. 
It was fortunate for humanity, and no misfortune at all, that 
I succeeded in removing the craziest and most impossible 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty by peaceful methods, and with- 
out compromising the foreign statesmen in the internal politics 
of their countries. That some details of this action may have 
been painful to certain interested parties is comprehensible. 
But the merit is all the greater for the fact that this reorganisa- 
tion was brought about without bloodshed in all cases but 
the last one. The last revision of this treaty could have been 
brought about in exactly the same peaceful way, had not 
the two circumstances I have mentioned had the contrary 
effect. That is chiefly the fault of those who not only took 
no pleasure in the former peaceful revisions, but on the con- 
trary complained of the fact that by peaceful methods a new 
Central Europe was being built up, that is to say, a Central 
Europe that was able once more to give its inhabitants work 
and bread. 

As I have already mentioned, it was one of the aims of the 
Government of the Reich to clear up the relations 
between ourselves and our neighbours. 


' And here I can point out facts that cannot be lied out of 


existence by the scribblings of international. press liars. 

1. Germany has concluded non-aggression pacts with 
the Baltic States. Her interests there are of an exclu- 
sively economic nature. 

2. In former times already, Germany never had any con- 
flicts of interests, or indeed litigation points, with the 


Northern States, and she has none today either. 


Sweden and Norway were both offered non-aggression 
pacts by Germany, and only refused them because they did 
not feel menaced in any way. 

3. Germany has taken no steps in regard to the German 
territory handed over to Denmark under the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles ; she has on the contrary established 


loyal and friendly relations with Denmark. We have claimed 
no revision, but we have concluded a non-aggression pact 
with Denmark. Our relations with that State are thus directed 
towards unswervingly loyal and friendly co-operation. 


4. Holland: The New Reich has endeavoured to con- 
tinue the traditional friendship with Holland; it did not 
take over any differences between the two States, nor did 
it create new ones. 


5. Belgium: Immediately after I had taken over the 
government, I tried to establish friendly relations with 
Belgium. I renounced any revision as well as any desire for 
revision. The Reich has put forward no claim which might 
in any way have been regarded as a threat by Belgium. 


6. Switzerland: Germany has adopted the same 
attitude towards Switzerland. The Reich Government has 
never given the slightest cause for doubt regarding their desire 
to establish friendly relations between the two countries. 
Moreover, they themselves have never brought forward 
any complaint regarding the relations existing between the 
two countries. 


7. Immediately after the “ Anschluss” became an ac 
complished fact, I informed Yugoslavia that the 
frontier in common with that country would henceforth be 
regarded as unalterable by Germany and that we wished 
only to live in peace and friendship with that country. 


8. The bond which binds us to Hungary is an old 
and traditional one of close and sincere friendship. In this 
instance, too, our frontiers are unalterable. 


9. Slovakia appealed to Germany of her own accord 
for assistance in connection with her establishment as a 
State. Her independence is recognized and is not infringed 
by the Reich. 


However, it is not only with these States but also with 
the Great Powers that Germany has improved and settled 
those relations which, to a certain extent, had been adversely 
affected by the Treaty of Versailles. 


In close touch with the Duce, I have brought about an 
alteration in the relations between Italy and the Reich. 
The frontiers existing between these two states have been 
solemnly recognized as unalterable by both countries. 


Any possibility of a clash of interests of a territorial nature 
has been removed. The one-time enemies of the Great War 
have, in the meantime, become sincere friends. 


The establishment of normal relations was not the final 
development, but in the period which followed, this led to 
the signing of a cordial pact based on our mutual philosophies 
and political interests, which has proved itself to be an impor- 
tant factor in European co-operation. 


Relations with France 


My chief endeavour, however, has been to rid our rela - 
tions with France of all trace of ill-will and to render 
them tolerable for both nations. I once set forth with the 
utmost clarity Germany’s claims in this domain and I have 
never gone back on that declaration. The return of the Saar 
territory was the one demand which I regarded as the indis- 
pensable pre-condition of a Franeco-German understanding. 
After France herself had found a loyal solution to this pro- 
blem, Germany had no further claims against France. No 
such claim exists any longer, and no such claim shall ever 
be put forward. That is to say, I have refused even to mention 


the problem of Alsace-Lorraine, not because I was forced 
to keep silence, but because this matter does not constitute 
a problem which could ever interfere with Franco-German 
relations. I accepted the decision made in 1919 and refused 
to consider ever embarking upon a war for the sake of a ques- 
tion which, comparatively speaking, is of slight importance 
for Germany’s vital interests, but which is certainly likely 
to involve every second generation in deadly warfare. France 
realizes this. It is impossible for any French statesman to 
stand up and declare that I have ever made any demands 
upon France, the fulfilment of which would have been incom- 
patible with French honour or French interests. It is, how- 
ever, true that instead of a demand, I have always expressed 
to France my one desire to bury for ever our ancient enmity 
and to bring together these two nations both of which have 
such a glorious past. Among the German people I have done 
my utmost to eradicate the idea of an everlasting enmity 
and to inculcate in its stead respect for the great achieve- 
ments of the French nation and for its history, just as every 
German soldier has the greatest respect for the feats of the 
French army. 


Attempts at German-British Understanding 


I devoted no less effort to the achievement of an Anglo- 
German understanding, nay, more than that, 
of an Anglo-German friendship. At no time and in no place 
have I ever acted contrary to British interests. Unfortunately, 
I have only too often been forced to guard against instances 
of British interference in German affairs, even in cases which 
did not concern Great Britain in the least. I actually con- 
sidered it as one of my life’s aims to reconcile these two peoples, 
not only through mutual understanding but through inner 
Sympathy. The German nation has gladly followed my lead 
in this respect. If my endeavours have been unsuccessful, 
it is only because of an animosity on the part of certain British 
statesmen and journalists which has deeply affected me 
personally. They made no secret of the fact that — for reasons 
which are unfathomable to us — their sole aim was to seize 
the first opportunity in order to resume the fight with Germany. 
The fewer reasons of a substantial nature these men have 
for their schemes, the more they attempt to motivate their 
actions with empty phrases and deceitful assertions. But I 
believe even today that there can only be real peace in Europe 
and throughout the world if Germany and England come 
to an understanding. Because of this conviction, I have 
often shown the way to an understanding. If in the end 
there was not the desired result, it was really not my fault. 


Finally, I now also attempted to bring relations 
between the Reich and Soviet Russia 
to a normal and in the end to a friendly basis. Thanks to a 
similar trend of thought on the part of M. Stalin, these 
endeavours have now been realized. Now, with that State, 
too, lasting and friendly relations have been established, 
the effects of which will be a blessing to both nations. 


Successes of Peaceful Revisions of Versailles 


Thus, on the whole, the revision of 
the Versailles Treaty, carried through 
by me, didnot cause any chaosin Europe, 
but, on the contrary, produced the pre- 
requisites of clear, stable, and bearable 
conditions. Only those who detest this 
order of things in Europe and wish for 
d sordercanfeelhostile to these actions. 


If, however, certain people think themselves obliged 
to reject with a hypocritical air the methods whereby a tolerable 
order of things was established in Central Europe, then my 
only reply to them is that in the end it is not so much the 
method but the useful result that counts. 


Before I came into power, Central Europe, that is to say, 
not only Germany but also the surrounding states, were 
sinking into the hopeless distress of unemployment. Pro- 
duction decreased, involving an automatic drop in com- 
modity consumption. The standard of living went down. 
Distress and misery were the result. No criticizing foreign 
statesman can deny that no only in the old Reich, but also 
in all territories now merged with it, it has become possible 
to remove these indications of decay, in the face of the most 
adverse conditions. It has thus been proved that only as 
an entity is this Central European space capable of existence 
and that whoever breaks up that entity commits a crime 
against millions of people. To have wiped out that crime 
does not amount to a breach of my word, but to me is honour 
itself ; I am proud of it as my deed before history. Neither 
the German people not myself have taken an oath on the 
Treaty of Versailles ; I have merely taken an oath on the welfare 
of my people who give me my mandate, and on the welfare 
of those whom destiny has placed within our living space, 
thus inseparably binding them to our own welfare. To gua- 
rantee the existence, and thus the life, of all of them, is my sole 
concern. Any attempt to criticize, judge of, or reject, my 
actions from the rostrum of international presumption has 
no foundation before history, and personally leaves me stone- 
cold. I was called to my post by the confidence vested in 
me by the German people, whose attitude towards me is only 
strengthened by any such attempt at criticism or interference 
from abroad. 


Moreover previous to each single revi- 
sion I have put forward proposals. I have 
attempted, by means of negotiations, to achieve and secure 
what was absolutely indispensable. In a certain number 
of cases I was successful. In other cases, I am sorry to say, 
my readiness to negotiate and perhaps also the small extent 
of may demands and the modesty of my proposals, were 
interpreted as signs of weakness and therefore rejected. 
Nobody could have regretted this more than I did. There 
are, however, in the life of the nations certain necesseties 
which, if they are not satisfied by peaceful methods, must 
be realized by force. However regrettable, this applies not 
only to the life of the individual citizen, but also to the life 
of the community. 

It is undeniable that the greater interests common to 
all must never be impaired by stubborness or ill-will of 
individuals and communities. To Poland, too, I made the most 
moderate proposals. They were not only rejected, but, on the 
contrary, brought forth the general mobilization of that 
State, for which reasons were advanced which proved con- 
clusively, that it was the very modesty of my proposals which 
was considered a confirmation of my weakness, nay, even 
of my fear. 

Really, such an experience is enough to make anyone 
shrink from ever again making any reasonable and moderate 
proposals. Also at the present I once more read in certain 
newspapers that every attempt to bring about 
a peaceful settlement of the relations 
betweenGermany ononehand,and France 
and England on the other, is doomed to 


failure, and that any proposal in that direction only proves 
that filled with apprehension, I anticipate Germany’s collapse 
and that I only make such a proposal out of cowardice, or 
from a bad conscience. 


Advice to Warmongers 


When, irrespective of all this, I express my ideas on this 
problem, I am prepared to appear in the eyes of these people 
as a coward or a desperate man. I can afford to run that 
risk, because the judgement to be passed upon me by history 
will not, thank God, be written by these miserable scribblers, 
but is established by my life’s work, and because I don’t care 
very much about any judgement that may be passed upon 
me by these people at this moment. My prestige is sufficient 
for me to allow myself such an attitude, because the ques- 
tion of whether my following thoughts are actually dictated 
by fear or by desperation will in any case be settled by the 
future course of events. Today I can only regret that those 
people, whose blood-thirstiness cannot have enough of war, 
unfortunately are not where the war is actually being fought, 
and also formerly were not at such places where people were 
shooting it out. I can very well understand that there are 
interested parties, who profit more from war than from peace, 
and I also understand that for a certain variety of interna- 
tional journalists it is more interesting to report on war than 
on peaceful activities or cultural achievements, which they 
are incapable of either judging or understanding. And finally 
it is clear to me that there is a certain Jewish-international 
capitalism and journalism that has no feeling at all in common 
with the people whose interests they pretend to represent, 
but who, like Herostrates of old, regard incendiarism as the 
greatest success of their lives. 


But there is still another reason why I feel obliged to 
voice my opinion. When reading certain international press 
publications, or listening to the speeches of various passionate 
glorifiers of war, I consider myself entitled to speak and reply 
in the name of those who are forced to serve as the living 
substance for the mental activity of these formulators of war 
aims ; that living substance, to which I myself belonged as 
an unknown soldier for more than four years during the 
Great War. It is perhaps a magnificent effect when a states- 
man or a journalist stands up and in enthusiastic words 
annouces the necessity of removing the régime of another 
country, in the name of democracy or something similar. 
The practical execution of these glorious slogans, however, 
has quite a different aspect. Newspaper articles are being 
written today which are sure of an enthusiastic reception by a 
distinguished public. The realization of the demands therein 
contained however is apt to arouse much less enthusiasm. 
I shall not deal with the powers of judgment or the gift of 
such people. Whatever they may write has no bearing on 
the real nature of such a struggle. These scribblers announced 
before the Polish campaign that the German Infantry was 
perhaps not bad, but that the tank, and the mechanized 
units in general, were inferior, and would be sure to break 
down in action. Now, after the defeat of Poland, the same 
people brazenly assert that the Polish armies had collapsed 
only because of the German tank formations and other 
mechanized troops, but that, on the other hand, the German 
infantry had deteriorated most remarkably and had got 
the worst of it in every clash with the Poles. “In this fact ” 
—so one such writer actually says — “one has every right 
to see a favourable symptom for the course of the war in the 
West, and the French soldier will know how to take advantage 
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of this.” I think so too, provided he has read that article 
and can remember it later on. He will then probably box 
the ears of this military soothsayer. But unfortunately, that 
will scarcely be possible, since these people never put the 
superior or inferior quality of the German Infantry to a per- 
sonal test on the battlefield, but will merely describe these 
qualities from their editorial sanctums. Six weeks — let’s 
say 14 days—of concentrated shell fire, and these war- 
propagandists would soon think differently. They are always 
talking of the necessities of world politics, but they have no 
knowledge of the military realities. I do know them and 
for that reason I consider it my duty to speak here, even 
at the risk of the war-mongers again seeing in my speech 
only the evidence of my anxiety and a symptom of the degree 
of my despair. 


Why War in the West ? 
Destruction of German Régime ? 


Why should this 
fought ? 

For the restoration of Poland ? 

The Poland of the Versailles Treaty 
will never rise again. This is guaranteed by 
two of the largest States in the world. The final reorganisation 
of this territory and the question of the re-establishment 
of a Polish State are problems which will not be solved by 
the war in the West, but exclusively by Russia on the one hand 
and by Germany on the other. Furthermore, the elimination 
of the influence of these two Powers within the territories 
concerned, would not produce a new State but utter chaos. 
The problems awaiting solution there will never be solved 
either at the conference table or in editorial offices, but by 
the work of decades. It is not enough that a few statesmen 
who are not really concerned with the fate of the people 
affected, get together and pass resolutions, it is necessary 
that someone who has himself a share in the life of these ter- 
ritories takes over the task of restoring really enduring con- 
ditions there. The ability of the Western Democracies to 
restore such ordered conditions has, in recent times at least, 
not been proved. The example of Palestine shows that it 
would be better to concentrate on the tasks at hand and to 
solve these in a reasonable manner, instead of meddling with 
problems which lie within the vital spheres of interest of other 
nations and could certainly better be solved by them. At 
any rate, Germany has, in her Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, not only established peace and order, but above 
all laid the foundation for a new economic prosperity and for 
an increasing understanding between the two nations. England 
still has much to do before she can point to similar results 
in her Protectorate in Palestine. One also realizes full well 
that it would be senseless to annihilate millions of human 
lives and to destroy values worth billions, in order to recon- 
stitute a State which at its very birth was termed an abortion 
by all those not of Polish extraction. 


What other reason exists? Has Germany 
made any demands on.England which might threaten the 
British Empire, or endanger its existence ? On the contrary, 
Germany has made no such demand on either France or 
England. 

But if this war is really to be waged only in order to give 
Germany a new regime, that is to say, in order to destroy the 
present Reich once more and thus to create a new Treaty of 
Versailles, then millions of human lives will be sacrificed in 


For Restoration of Poland? For 
For a Second Versailles ? 


war in the West be 
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vain, for neither will the German Reich go to pieces nor will 
a second Treaty of Versailles be made. And even should 
this come to pass after three, four or eight years of war, then 
this second Versailles would once more become the source 
of fresh conflicts in the future. In any event, a settlement of 
the world’s problems carried out without consideration of the 
vital interests of its most powerful nations could not possibly, 
after the lapse of from five to ten years, end in any other way 
than that attempt made twenty years ago has now ended. 
No, this war in the West cannot settle any problems, except 
perhaps the ruined finances of certain armament manufac- 
turers, newspaper-owners or other international war-profiteers. 


Germany’s Aims in the East 


Two problems are ripe for discussion today. 

1. The settlement of the problems arising from the disinte- 
gration of Poland, and, 

2. The problem of eliminating those international cares 
and worries which endanger the political and economic exis- 
tence of the nations. 

What then are the aims of the Reich Govern- 
ment as regards the adjustment of conditions within the 
territory to the west of the German-Soviet line of demarcation 
which has been recognized as Germany’s sphere of influence ? 

1. The creation of a Reich frontier which, as has already 
been emphasized, shall be in accordance with existing historical, 
ethnographical and economic conditions. 

2. The disposition of the entire living-space according to 
nationality ; that is to say, a solution of those minority- 
problems which concern not only this area but nearly all the 
States in the south and south-east of Europe. 

3. In this connection: an attempt to reach an orderly 
solution of the Jewish problem. 

4. The reconstruction of transport facilities and economic 
life for the benefit of all those living in this area. 

5. A guarantee for the security of this entire territory, 

and 

6. The formation of a Polish State, so constituted and 
governed as to prevent its becoming once again either a hotbed 
of anti-German activity, or a centre of intrigue against Ger- 
many and Russia. 

In addition to this, an attempt must immediately be made 
to wipe out or at least to mitigate the ill-effects of the war, 
that is to say, the adoption of practical measures for the alle- 
viation of the terrible distress prevailing there. These problems 
can, aS I have already emphasized, perhaps be discussed but 
never solved at a conference table. If Europe is really sincere 
in her desire for peace, then the states in Europe ought to be 
grateful that Russia and Germany are prepared to transform 
this hotbed into a zone of peaceful development, and that 
these two countries will assume the responsibility and bear 
the burdens inevitably involved. For the Reich, this project, 
since it cannot be undertaken in an imperialistic spirit, is a 
task which it will take from fifty to one hundred years to 
perform. The justification for this activity on Germany’s 
part lies in the political organizing of this territory as well as 
in its economic development. In the long run, of course, all 
Europe will benefit from it. 

Measures to Seeure Peace — Clear Aims of Foreign Policy — 
Return of German Colonies 

The second, and in my opinion, by far the most important 
task, is the creation of not only a belief 
in, but also a sense of European security. 
For this it is necessary, 


1. That the aims in the foreign policies of the European 
States should be made perfectly clear. As far as Germany is 
concerned, the Reich Government is ready to give a thorough 
and exhaustive exposition of the aims of its foreign policy. 
In so doing, they begin by stating that the Treaty of Versailles 
is now regarded by them as no more existing, in other words, 
thatthe Government of the German Reich 
and with them the whole German people 
no longer see cause or reason for any fur- 
ther revision, 

Apart from the demand 
colonial possessions justly due to the 
Reich —namely, in the first instance, 
for a return of the German colonies. 

This demand for colonies is based not only on Germany’s 
historical legal claim to the German colonies, but above all 
on her elementary right to a share of the world’s resources of 
raw materials. This demand has not the character of an 
ultimatum, nor is it a demand which is backed by force, but a 
demand based on political justice and economic common sense. 


for adequate 


Reorganisation of World Economies 


2. The demand for a real revival of interna- 
tional economic life coupled with an extension of 
trade and commerce pre-supposes well-ordered internal econo- 
mic systems, in other words, ordered production within the 
individual states. In order to facilitate the exchange of the 
goods thus produced, however, markets must be re-organised 
and a final currency regulation arrived at so that the obstacles 
in the way of unrestricted trade can be gradually removed. 


Limitation of Armaments and of their Use 


3. The most important condition, however, for a real 
revival of economic life in and outside of Europe is the establish- 
ment of an unconditionally guaranteed peace and of a sense 
of security on the part of the individual nations. This security 
will not only be rendered possible by the final sanctioning 
of the European status, but above all by the reduce- 
tion of armaments to a reasonable and 
economically tolerable level. An essential 
part of this necessary sense of security, however, is a clear 
definition of the legitimate use and application of certain 
modern arms which can, at any given moment have such a 
devasting effect on the pulsating life of every nation and 
hence create a permanent sense of insecurity. In my previous 
speeches in the Reichstag I had already made proposals 
with this end in view. At that time they were rejected — may be 
for the simple reason that they were made by me. I believe, 
however, that a sense of national security will not return 
to Europe until clear and binding international agreements 
have provided a comprehensive definition of 
the legitimate and illegitima te use of 
arms. 


The Geneva Convention once succeeded in prohibiting, 
in civilized countries at least, the killing of the wounded, 
the ill-treatment of prisoners, war against non-combatants, 
etc., and just as it was possible gradually to achieve the 
universal observance of this statute, a way must surely be 
found to regulate aerial warfare, the use of poison gas, of 
sub-marines, etc., and also so to define contraband that war 
will lose its terrible character of a conflict waged against 
women and children and against non-combatants in general. 
The outlawing of certain horrible methods of modern war- 
fare will, ipso facto, lead to the abolition of certain weapons 


thus rendered useless. In the war with Poland I endeavoured 
to restrict aerial warfare to objectives of so-called military 
importance, or only to employ it to combat active resistance 
at a given point. But it must surely be possible to emulate 
the Red Cross and to draw up some universally valid interna- 
tional regulation. It is only when this is achieved that peace 
can reign, particularly in our densely populated continent 
—a peace which, uncontaminated by suspicion and fear, 
will provide the basis also for a really flourishing economic 
life. I do not believe that there is a single responsible states- 
man in Europe who does not in his heart desire his people 
to flourish. But such a desire can only be realized 
if all the nations inhabiting this con- 
tinent decide to work together. To assist 
in ensuring this co-operation must be the aim of every man 
who is sincerely struggling for the future of his own people. 


A Conference of the Powers and its Tasks 


To achieve this great end, the leading 
nations in this continent will one day 


_have to come together in order to draw 


up, accept and guarantee a statute on 
@ comprehensive basis which will ensure 
for them all a sense of security, of calm 
— in short, of peace. Such a conference could 
not possibly be held without the most thorough prepara- 
tion, i.e. without exact elucidation of every point at issue 
and without preparatory work. It is equally impossible that 
such a conference, which is to determine the fate of this con- 
tinent for many decades to come, could carry on its delibera- 
tions while cannons are thundering or mobilized armies bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon it. Since, however, these problems 
must be solved sooner or later, it would be more sensible to 
tackle the solution before millions of men are first uselessly 
sent to their deaths, and billions of riches destroyed. 


Untenable Situation in the West 
Madness of War 


The continuation of the present state of affairs in the West 
is unthinkable. Each day will soon demand increasing sacrifice. 
Perhaps the day will come when France will begin to bombard 
and demolish Saarbriicken. The German artillery will in turn 
lay Milhausen in ruins. France will retaliate by bombarding 
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Karlsruhe and Germany in her turn shell Strassburg. Then 
the French artillery will fire at Freiburg, and the German 
at Kolmar or Schlettstadt. Long range guns will then be 
set up, and from both sides destruction will strike deeper and 
deeper, and whatever cannot be reached by the long distance 
guns, will be destroyed from the air. And that will be very 
interesting for certain international journalists, and very 
profitable for the aeroplane, arms, and munition manufacturers, 
but appalling for the victims. And this battle of destruction 
will not be confined to the land. No, it will reach far out 
over the sea. Today there are no longer any islands. And the 
national wealth of Europe will be scattered in the form of 
shells, and the vigour of nations will bleed to death on the 
battle fields. One day, however, there will again be a frontier 
between Germany and France, but along it, instead of 
flourishing towns there will be ruins and endless graveyards. 


My Final Declaration 


Mr. Churchill and his companions may interpret these opinions 
of mine as weakness or cowardice, if they like. I need not 
occupy myself with what they think ; I make these statements, 
simply because it goes without saying that I wish to spare 
also my own people these sufferings. If, however, the opinions 
of Messrs. Churchill and followers should prevail, this state- 
ment will have been my last. Then we shall fight. Neither 
the force of arms nor the lapse of time will conquer Germany. 
There will never be another November, 1918, in German 
history. It is infantile to hope for the disintegration of our 
people. Mr. Churchill may be convinced that Great Britain 
will win. I do not doubt for a single moment that Germany 
will be victorious. Destiny will decide who is right. One thing 
only is certain. In the course of world history, there have 
never been two victors, but very often only losers. This 
seems to me to have been the case in the last war. 

May those peoples and their Leaders who are of the same 
mind now make their reply. And let those who consider war 
to be the better solution reject my outstretched hand. 

As Fuhrer of the German people and Chancellor of the 
Reich, I can only thank God at this moment that He has so 
wonderfully blessed us in our hard struggle for what is our 
Right, and beg Him that we and all the other nations may 
find the right way, so that not only the German people, bu 
all Europe may be granted the blessing of a new peace. 
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THE SPEECH OF ADOLF HITLER IN DANZIG, SEPTEMBER 19TH, 1939 


My Gauleiter! My dear fellow-countrymen and fellow-country- 
women of Danzig! 


You are not alone in experiencing this moment with the 
deepest emotion; the whole German nation is experiencing 
it too. I myself am conscious of the greatness of this hour. 
For the first time I am treading upon soil of which German 
settlers had taken possession five hundred years before the 
first white men settled in what is to-day the State of New York. 
It is thus five hundred years longer that this soil was German, 
had remained German and will—of this we may all be con- 
vinced—remain German. 


Versailles, Origin of Confusion 


The fate which this town and this beautiful country have 
experienced has been the fate of the whole of Germany. The 
World War, the most senseless struggle of all time, numbers 
this country and this town among its victims, the World War 
which brought losses to all and gains to none, the World War 
which after its close must have left every one of us firmly con- 
vineed that a similar fate should never overtake us again. and 
which unfortunately to-day appears to have been forgotten 
by the very people who at that time where the main inciters 
to war and probably also the parties chiefly interested in that 
universal slaughter. When the murderous conflict of those days, 
into which Germany entered wihout any aims of war, came 
to an end, humanity was to be assured a peace which would 
lead to a rebirth of justice and thereby to a final abolition 
of all distress. At Versailles this peace was not put before our 
nation as a matter for free negotiation, but was forced upon 
us as a brutal dictate. The progenitors ot this peace visualized 
in it the end of the German nation. There may have been 
many people who believed that this peace would mean the 
end of all distress, yet it was only the beginning of new entangle- 
ments. There was however one point where those who instigated 
and ended that war were mistaken. By their peace they did 
not succeed in solving a single problem, but only created countless 
new ones. It was only a question of time until the German 
nation, which they had trampled under foot, would rise up 
again in order to find, of its own accord, a solution for the 
problems which had been forced on it. For the essential pro- 
blem was completely overlooked in those days, namely, the 
fact that nations happen to exist, irrespective of whether this 
may or may not suit this or that British war-monger. The 
fact remains that eighty-two million Germans are united in 
this living space, and that these eighty-two millions want 
to live and shall live, even if this should again not happen 
to suit the war-mongers. The grossest injustice was done to 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. If a statesman of another 
nation considers himself justified in declaring to-day that 
he has no confidence in the word of German statesmen and of 
the German nation, then we Germans have the right to reply 
that we lack all confidence in the assurances of those who 
at that time so miserably broke their most solemn promises. 


I do not intend to speak about the injustices of Versailles. 
Perhaps the worst thing in the lives of the nations is not so 
much the injustice, but the senselessness, the folly, and the 
utter stupidity with which in those days a peace was imposed 
upon the world, that completely disregarded all historical, 
economic, national and political facts. Regulations were arrived 
at which actually force one to doubt whether the men who 
perpetrated them were really in their right mind. Devoid 
of all knowledge of the historical development of these districts, 
devoid even of all economic understanding, these people juggled 
about with Europe, tore States apart, divided up countries, 
suppressed and handed over nations, destroyed culture. 


The Polish State, a Fruit of Versailles 


This land, too, was a victim of that madness and the Polish 
State itself a product of this folly. What Germany had to 
sacrifice for this Polish State the world probably does not 
know. One thing only I should like to declare here : The develop- 


ment of all the territories which were at that time incorporated 
into Poland is entirely due to German energy, German industry, 
and German creative work. They owe their cultural importance 
exclusively to the German nation. 


At that time the pretext for rending more than a whole 
province from the Reich and for allocating it to this new Polish 
State was that it was a matter of racial necessity. Actually 
the plebiscites held at a later date showed in every case that 
nobody really had any desire to be incorporated in this Polish 
State. This same Poland which owes its existence to the supreme 
sacrifice of countless German regiments, expanded, without 
regard for reason or economic considerations, at the expense 
of territory which Germans had settled centuries ago. One 
thing has been clearly proved during the last twenty years. 
The Poles, who were not responsible for the introduction of 
this culture, were not even able to preserve it. It has become 
evident once more that only those who are themselves gifted 
with creative power are capable of sustained and genuine cultural 
achievement. Another fifty years of Polish rule would have 
sufficed to reduce once more to barbarism these districts which 
Germans by their painstaking efforts and zeal had redeemed 
from a state of savagery. Symptoms of such a relapse and 
decay were already apparent everywhere. 


Yet Poland herself was a State composed of various national- 
ities ; that very thing was created which had been regarded as a 
primary fault in the old Austrian State. 


Actually, Poland never was a democracy. An infinitesimal, 
degenerate upper class ruled not only over foreign nationalities, 
but also over what they called their own people. It was a State 
ruled by brute force, by the police and, as a last resort, also by the 
army. The lot of the Germans in this country was terrible. There 
is a considerable difference whether a people of inferior cultural 
importance has the misfortune of being ruled over by culturally 
superiors or whether a people with higher cultural standards has 
to endure the tragic fate of having to submit to a rule of violence 
inflicted by an inferior people, for this inferior people will develop 
all kinds of inferiority complexes and the reaction will make them 
turn against the superior and cultured people whom they will 
cruelly and barbarously ill-treat, The Germans have had to 
endure this fate for close on twenty years. 


German attempts at reasonable Co-existence 


There is no need for me to describe in detail the lot of the 
Germans. It was, as I have already emphasized, both tragic and 
deplorable. Nevertheless, here as in every other instance I tried 
to reach a settlement which might have led to an equitable com- 
promise. I once did my hest to achieve a final settlement of the 
frontiers, first in the West and later in the South of the Reich, to 
eliminate the element of danger in the provinces concerned and 
to secure peace in the future. I did my utmost to achieve the 
same here. At that time there was in Poland a man whose insight 
and energy were incontestable. I succeeded in coming to an 
agreement with the Jate Marshal Pilsudski, which was intended 
to pave the way towards a peaceful understanding between 
the two nations, an agreement which, from the outset, did not 
sanction anything that was created by the Treaty of Versailles, 
but which endeavoured to lay at least the foundations for a 
reasonable and tolerable side-by-side existence by completely 
ignoring that treaty. 


As long as the Marshal was alive it seemed as if this attempt 
might indeed lead to an improvement of the tense situation. 
Immediately after his death, however, an intensified anti-German 
campaign began. This campaign, which took numerous and 
varied forms, embittered and complicated the relations between 
the two nations in an increasing degree. In the long run it was 
extremely difficult to look on patiently while in a neighbouring 
country, whose very existence had caused grievous harm to 
Germany, the German minorities were being persecuted in the 
most barbarous way. The world, ready to shed tears whenever 
a Polish Jew who immigrated into Germany only a comparatively 
short time ago is turned out—this same world remained abso- 
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lutely deaf to the sufferings of those who, in compliance with the 
Treaty of Versailles, were forced to leave their native Jand not 
by the thousand, but by the million. The world was deaf for the 
simple reason that they were Germans. 


The fact, which for all of us was not only depressing, but at the 
same time infuriating, was that we had to submit to all this at the 
hands of a State which was vastly inferior to us. After all, Germa- 
ny was undeniably a Great Power, even though a few madmen 
believed that they could abolish the vital rights of a great 
nation by means of an insane or an enforced treaty. 


How could a Great Power like Germany be expected to look 
on while a much inferior people and a much inferior State .mal- 
treated Germans in these territories. Two conditions in particular 
were quite unbearable. Firstly, a city, whose German character 
could not be contested by anyone, was not only prevented from 
finding its way back to the Reich, but an attempt was also made 
to polonize it systematically and gradually by a thousand means 
and ways. Secondly, communication with a province separated 
from the German Reich was interfered with by all kinds of petty 
chicanes or made dependent on the benevolent attitude of the 
Polish State. No other power in the world would have put up 
with such conditions for so long a time as Germany did. I cannot 
imagine what England for instance would have said to a similar 
solution, purporting to establish peace at her expense, or how 
France or the United States of America would have accepted 
such a solution. 


Moderate German Proposals 


I tried to find ways and means for a bearable solution of this 
problem also. These endeavours I submitted in the form of verbal 
proposals to the former Polish rulers. With these proposals you 
are all familiar ; they were more than reasonable. I attempted 
to arrive at an understanding doing justice to our desire to re- 
establish a connection between East Prussia and the Reich, and 
the desire of the Poles to retain access to the sea. Above all, I 
tried to find a synthesis between the German character of the 
city of Danzig and its firm resolve to return to the German 
Reich, on the one hand, and the economic demands of the Poles, 
on the other. I consider myself justified in saying that at that time 
I was more than modest. There were moments when I reflected 
and asked myself over and over again whether before my own 
people I could take the responsibility of submitting such pro- 
posals for a solution to the Polish Government. My only reason 
for doing so was that I was anxious to spare both the German 
and the Polish peoples the sufferings resulting from another 
conflict. 


During the course of this spring I have again repeated this 
offer in the most concrete form. 


Danzig was to return to the Reich. An exterritorial road was 
to be built to East Prussia — at our expense of course. In return 
Poland was to receive the most extensive Free Port rights, and 
similar exterritorial access. I, on the other hand, on top of that, 
was prepared to guarantee the existing frontiers, hardly bearable 
as they were, and finally to let Poland participate in guaranteeing 
the safety of Slovakia. I cannot imagine what a state of mind 
the Polish Government was in when it rejected these proposals. 
I do know, however, that untold millions of Germans gave a 
sigh of relief because they were of the opinion that in making 
those proposals I had gone too far. 


Polish Intransigenece and its Causes 


Poland’s reply was to order the first mobilization, imme- 
diately followed by ferocious terrorism. My request to the then 
Polish Foreign Minister to visit me in Berlin in order to discuss 
this question with me once more was rejected. Instead of coming 
to Berlin, he went to London! 


There followed those weeks and months of ever-increasing 
threats, threats hard to bear for a small State, but absolutely 
unbearable in the long run for any Great Power. In Polish papers 
we could read that Danzig was not the problem, but rather Kast 
Prussia, and that Poland ought to annex East Prussia before long. 
These threats finally went into extremes. Other Polish papers 
declared that even East Prussia meant no solution of the problem, 
but that Pomerania too ought under all circumstances to become 
a part of Poland, and finally it was declared doubtful whether the 


Oder would do as a boundary because in reality the natural Polish 
boundary was not the Oder but the Elbe! The only thing about 
which people racked their brains was whether our army was to be 
torn to shreds this side or the other side of Berlin. A Polish 
genera] who has now miserably left his army in the lurch, declar- 
ed that he would hack Germany and the German army to pieces. 


Simultaneously a veritable martyrdom began for our German 
brothers in Poland. Tens of thousands of them were brutally 
driven away, maltreated or put to death in the cruellest manner ; 
sadistic maniacs gave way to their perverse instincts, and the 
pious democratic world looked on calmly without raising a 
finger. 


I have often asked myself the question: Who can have blinded 
Poland ? Did they really think that the German nation would for 
any length of time tolerate such behaviour on the part of so 
ludicrous a State ? Evidently it was believed, because from a 
certain quarter the Poles were told that it might be possible ; 
from the same quarter where the chief war-mongers have sat 
not just for the last twenty years or so, but for hundreds of years, 
and where they still sit to-day. It was stated by them that 
Germany was negligible as a power ; they made the Poles believe 
that they would not have the slightest difficulty in opposing 
Germany ; they actually went one step further : the Poles were 
finally given the assurance that if their own power of resistance 
was not strong enough, they might at any time count on the 
resistance, that is, the assistance of the other party. They gave 
that marvellous guarantee which empowered a megalomaniac 
small State to start a war or, alternatively, not to start one. 


To these men, indeed, Poland was only a means to an end. 
For to-day they admit quite frankly that they were not primarily 
concerned with Poland but with the German regime. I always 
warned you of these men. You will remember my speeches at 
Saarbruecken and at Wilhelmshaven. In both these speeches, 
I pointed to the dangers which must arise when, in a country, 
men can simply get up and freely preach war as a necessity as, 
for instance, Messrs. Churchill, Eden, Duff Cooper, ete. etc. I 
pointed out how dangerous this could be, especially in a country 
in which one can never be certain whether these men will not 
shortly enter the government, I was told at the time that that 
would never be the case. 


In my opinion they are the government now. So what I 
foresaw then has come true. At that time, I decided to warn the 
German nation for the first time of these men, and to leave no 
doubt that Germany would under no circumstances capitulate 
again before the threats and not even before the brute force of 
these men. 


This answer of mine was most fiercely attacked in those days. 
For a certain practice has gradually developed in these demo- 
cracies, which consists in warmongering being permitted in 
democracies. Foreign régimes, foreign statesmen, and foreign 
heads of State may be attacked, maligned, insulted and vilified, 
because freedom of speech and of the press prevails there. In 
the totalitarian States, on the other hand, one is not allowed 
to defend oneself, for there discipline prevails. It follows there- 
fore that warmongering is only permissible in undisciplined 
States, while in disciplined States no answer may be given. In 
practice, this would lead to the nations in undisciplined States 
being incited to war, whereas in the so-called disciplined States 
the nations have no notion of what is happening. I therefore 
resolved to inform the German nation gradually of the machina- 
tions of this criminal clique and I thus gradually awoke in the 
German nation that defensive attitude of mind which I considered 
necessary, lest it should one day be taken by surprise. 


Events of Last Days of August 


By September the situation had become untenable. You are 
familiar with the developments of those days in August . I still 
believe that without the British guarantee and the agitation of 
the war-mongers it would have been possible during last August 
to arrive at an understanding. There was a certain moment when 
England herself tried to arrange for direct discussions between 
ourselves and Poland, for which I was quite prepared; the 
Poles, however, failed to turn up. For two whole days I and my 
Government waited in vain in Berlin. In the meantime I had 
worked out a new proposition, which is known to you. On the 
evening of the first day I had it communicated to the British 
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Ambassador in Berlin, to whom it was read sentence for sentence, 
additional comment being given by my Foreign Minister. The 
next day came and nothing happened, except for the Polish 
general mobilization, fresh acts of terror and countless attacks 
upon Reich territory. 

In the life of peoples, too, patience should not always be 
mistaken for weakness. With unbounded patience I have for 
years and years watched these continuous. provocations. Only 
few people can really judge of what I suffered during this long 
time, when hardly a month passed, nay, hardly a week, during 
which not one or the other deputation came to me from these 
territories, describing to me the unbearable situation of the 
Germans and imploring me again and again to intervene. I 
have always asked them to try just once more. This went on 
year ofter year. But in recent times I occasionally expressed a 
warning to the effect that some day an end must be put to this 
state of affairs ; and now after months and months of waiting and 
ever fresh proposals, I finally decided—as I already said before 
the Reichstag—to talk to Poland in exactly the same language 
in which the Poles considered themselves entitled to talk to us, 
that is to say, the only language which they, apparently, are able 
to understand. 


Even at that moment peace might still once more have been 
saved. Our friend Italy, that is to say the Duce, intervened and 


made a proposal for the adjustment of the questions at issue. » 


France agreed, and I, too, expressed my consent. Great Britain 
again rejected this proposal and instead believed herself entitled 
to present the German Reich with an ultimatum limited to two 
hours and containing an impossible demand . The British were 
labouring under one great misapprehension : in November 1918 
there was a German Government “ kept ”’ by them, and they are 
mistaking the present German régime for the one “kept” by 
them, and the present German nation with the then misled and 
deluded German people. Present-day Germany refuses to be 
offered any ultimatums, of which we would have London take 
notice ! 


During the last six years we had to put up with unheard-of 
things from States like Poland, yet I never sent any ultimatums. 
I know that Poland, in choosing war, did so because others 
instigated her to start a war, that is to say, those others who 
believed that they might use this war to carry through their 
biggest world-political and financial transaction. It will not 
only not be their biggest business transaction, but also their 
greatest disappointment ! 


Poland chose Conflict 
The Military Events of First 18 Days 


Poland has sown war and reaped war. She has light-heart- 
edly thrown the gauntlet because certain Western statesmen 
had assured her that they possessed exact information regarding 
the inefficiency of the German army, the inferiority of its equip- 
ment, the poor morale of our troops, the defeatist feeling among 
the population of the Reich, and the discrepancy alleged to prevail 
between the German people and their leaders. The Poles had 
been talked into the belief that it would be an easy matter for 
them not only to resist but also to repulse our armies. And it was 
upon such advice given to Poland by Western General Staff 
members that she made her plans for her military operations ! 


In the meantime, only 18 days have passed, and there is 
hardly a case in history where the old saying : 
“ The Lord hath beaten them,— 
Horse, man and chariot ” 
could be applied more aptly. 


While I am addressing you here, our troops occupy a line 
extending from Lemberg to Brest and further to the north, and 
at this very moment, in fact since yesterday afternoon, endless 
columns of the beaten Polish army are leaving the Kutno region 
as prisoners. Yesterday morning they numbered 20,000, last 
night 50,000, this morning 70,000, and I don’t know what their 
number is now. One thing, however, I know for certain, whatever 
formations of the Polish army stand west of that line will capi- 
tulate, surrender arms or be annihilated within a few days. 


At this moment our grateful hearts turn to our men. The 
German armed forces have given these talented statesmen, 
who were so well informed about conditions in the Reich, the 
necessary demonstration in kind. Marshal Rydz-Smigly lost 


his bearings. He was last heard of in Czernowitz instead of in 
Berlin and with him were his whole Government and all the 
deceivers who drove the Polish people into that act of insanity. 


The German soldiers have done their duty to the utmost, on 
land, at sea and in the air. The German infantry has again shown 
itself to be the incomparable master of the situation. Its bravery, 
its courage, and its efficiency have often been aspired to but 
never equalled. The up-to-date equipment of our mechanized 
units has proved to be of high excellence. The men of our navy 
do their duty admirably, while the German air force keeps watch 
over everything and guards German territory. The people who 
dreamed of crushing Germany and of razing German cities to 
the ground have grown very silent, because they know perfectly 
well that for every bomb dropped on a German town five or ten 
would be returned. But do not let them now pretend that they 
are adopting this method of warfare out of sheer humanity! 
It is not from humanity, it is from fear of reprisals. 


At this point let us do full justice to the Polish soldiers. The 
Poles have fought bravely in many places. Their non-commis- 
sioned officers did their utmost ; their officers lacked intelligence ; 
their supreme command was an absolute failure. Their organisa- 
tion was just Polish. 


At this moment, approximately 300,000 Polish soldiers have 
been taken prisoner ; almost 2,000 officers and many generals 
share the same fate. 


But I must also mention that side by side with the acknow- 
ledged bravery of many Polish units stand the most loathsome 
deeds which perhaps have occurred anywhere during the last 
centuries. Things have happened which I as a soldeir in the World 
War, who only fought on the Western front, never had an oppor- 
tunity of experiencing. 

I am thinking of the thousands of slaughtered Germans, of 
the bestially butchered women, girls and children, of the countless 
German soldiers and officers who, when wounded, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. They were massacred, their eyes were torn 
out, they were brutally mutilated. And worst of all: the Polish 
Government openly admitted by its own broadcasts that airmen 
who parachuted to the ground were murdered. There were really 
moments when the question arose whether under these cireum- 
stances it was possible to refrain from taking retaliatory action. 
I have not learnt that a single democratic statesman went to the 
trouble of protesting against this barbarity. I gave orders to the 
German air force to wage this war humanely, that is to say, to 
attack only fighting troops. The Polish Government and supreme 
command ordered their civilian population to carry on this war as 
snipers firing from hiding-places. It was very hard not to lose 
one’s self-control. But I should like to emphasize here: Let no 
one in the democratic States imagine that this state of affairs 
must needs continue for ever. If they want a change of methods 
they can have it. Here, too, my patience may come to an end. 


Despite this treacherous method of making war, which cannot 
find its equal in the last twenty years or more our army accounted 
for this enemy with lightening speed. Still one English paper 
announced a few days ago that I had dismissed a major-general 
because I had counted upon a lightening war and was bitterly 
disappointed at the slow progress of our operations ! 


This article seems to have been penned by the very strategist 
who gave the Poles strategical advice for the disposition of their 
armies. Thus we have utterly defeated Poland in barely eighteen 
days, and by so doing have brought about a state of affairs which 
may perhaps enable us some day to confer reasonably and calmly 
with the representatives of that nation. ; 


Intervention by Russia 


In the meanwhile Russia has on her part found it necessary 
to march into Poland to safeguard the interest of the White 
Russian and Ukrainian minorities there. We are now experienc- 
ing the phenomenon that England and France look upon this 
co-operation between Germany and Russia as a monstrous 
crime. One Englishman actually described it as perfidy—after 
all, they ought to know. I suppose England considers this action 


perfidious because Democratic England’s attempt to co-operate — 


with Bolshevist Russia failed, whereas the attempt of National- 
Socialist Germany to co-operate with Bolshevist Russia has now 
succeeded. 
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At this point I want to make one thing quite clear: Russia 
remains what she is and Germany will remain what she is. But 
both régimes have agreed on one point, namely, that neither the 
Russian nor the German régime is willing to sacrifice a single 
man in the interest of the Western democracies. A lesson of four 
years of war is enough for both States and both peoples . They 
know only too well that first one and then the other might in 
turn have the doubtful honour of fighting for the ideals of the 
Western democracies. Both these States and both these peoples 
therefore refuse this offer with thanks. We intend in future to 
look after our own interests, and we have discovered that we 
can best safeguard those interests if the two greatest peoples and 
States come to an understanding. 


Limited German War Aims 


That is all the easier since the British assertion regarding the 
unlimited aims of German foreign policy is merely a lie. I am 
glad to be able to prove to British statesmen the falsity of this 
statement. Those British statesmen who continually declared 
that Germany intended to rule Europe as far as the Urals will 
now be delighted to learn the limits of Germany’s political 
intentions. 


I believe, however, that it will deprive them of another 
pretext for war, since they declare that the very reason which 
forced them to fight against the present régime is because that 
régime was pursuing unlimited war aims. 


Well, Gentlemen of the Great British Empire, Germany’s 
aims are definitely limited. We have discussed the matter with 
Russia who is after all the neighbour whose interests are most 
involved. England should therefore actually welcome the fact 
that an agreement between Germany and Soviet-Russia has 
been reached, for this agreement at the same time serves to 
dispel that nightmare about the alleged“ world conquest aspira- 
tions’, of the present German régime which robbed British 
statesmen of their sleep. They will be relieved to learn that it is 
not true that Germany either wants today or ever wanted to 
conquer the Ukraine. Our interests are very limited. Admittedly 
we are determined to safeguard these interests against any danger 
and against any aggressor. And the past eighteen days furnish 
ample proof that we are not prepared to stand any nonsense. 


What the final political formation of this big region will 
finally look like will depend mainly on those two countries whose 
most vital interests are involved. Germany puts forward limited, 
but irrevocable demands, and she will realise these demands 
one way or another. Here, instead of a hotbed of trouble for 
Europe, Germany and Russia will bring about a situation which 
later on will be recognised as a relief from the tension. If the 
Western powers declare that this must not take place, and if 
England in particular declares that she is determined to oppose 
such a development, if necessary by a war lasting three, or it may 
be five or even eight years, then I should like to reply as follows : 


Firstly, Germany accepted the final fixing of her frontiers 
in the West and in the South at a heavy sacrifice, in order thereby 
to bring about a final lasting peace. We believed that we had 
succeeded in this and I believe that we should have succeeded 
had it not been to the interests of certain war-mongers to create 
a disturbance of the peace of Europe. 


I have no warlike intentions against either England or France. 


‘Nor has the German nation any such intentions. Since I have 


been in office I have endeavoured to reestablish gradually closer 
relations based on mutual confidence, especially with our oppo- 
nents in the Great War. I endeavoured to remove all the tension 
once existing between Italy and Germany, and I can now state 
that my efforts met with complete success, and that the relations 
established between the two countries are steadily becoming 
closer and more cordial, based as they are on the close personal 
and friendly relations between the Duce and myself. 


I went even further. I endeavoured to obtain the same good 
relationship with France. Immediately after the settlement of 
the Saar question I solemnly renounced all claims to a revision 
of the frontier settlement in the west for all time and not merely 
in theory, but also in practice. I have used the entire German 
propaganda service for the purpose of making my attitude 
known, and eliminated everything which could possibly have 
given rise to doubts or anxiety in Paris. 


You know my offers to England. I only had the great aim of 
concluding an honourable friendly relationship with the British 
nation. If all this has now been turned down and if England 
to-day believes that she must wage war against Germany, I 
should like to answer as follows : Poland will never rise up again 
in the form given to her by the Treaty of Versailles. For this not 
only Germany, but also Russia are in the last resort guarantors. 
If England now seems to be altering her objectives in this war, 
i. e. is in reality revealing her true objectives, I should like to 
comment on this. It is said in England that this war was natural- 
ly waged for Poland, but that this was only a secondary issue ; 
more important is the war against the present régime in Germany. 
They do me the honour of mentioning me by name as the repre- 
sentative of this régime. If this is their real objective in this 
war, then I should like to give the following answer to the 
gentlemen in London : You can do me no greater honour than to 
think of me in this way. 


Government and Nation One Block 


It was a matter of principle to me to educate the German 
nation in such a way that every régime which is praised by our 
enemies is regarded as poisonous and therefore rejected by the 
German nation. If, therefore, the German régime should meet 
with the approval of Messrs. Churchill, Duff Cooper, Eden, etc. 
then this régime would pr bably be paid for by these gentlemen, 
and thus be intolerable for Germany. This of course, ‘cannot 
apply to us. We may therefore consider it rather an honour to 
be disapproved of by these gentlemen and I can only assure 
them of one thing : if they were to praise me it might be a matter 
of profound grief to me. I am proud to be attacked by them. But 
if they should think they can thereby alienate the German 
people from me, they must either consider this people to be as 
utterly Jacking in character or as stupid as they themselves are. 


Here they make a twofold mistake. National Socialism has not 
educated Germans in vain for the last twenty years. All of us 
are men who have experienced nothing but attacks throughout 
our long struggle. That has only increased the affection of our 
supporters and bound us all the more insolubly together. And 
just as the National-Socialist Party fought that battle for years 
until victory was theirs, so do National-Socialist Germany and 
the German people take up this new fight to-day. I can assure 
those gentlemen that their ridiculous propaganda will no longer 
act as a disintegrating factor among the German people. Those 
dabblers ought first to take elementary lessons in propaganda 
from us. If any nations are to be ruined, it will certainly not be 
the German nation. We are fighting for our rights ; we have no 
desire for war, having been attacked. Rather will those nations 
be ruined which only gradually discover what their betrayers 
had in store for them and what little reason they had to wage 
war—merely the desire for profit and the political interests of a 
small clique. 


And if people say that this war will last three years, then I 
can only express my sympathy with the French “ poilu”’. 
Probably he has no idea what he is fighting for. He simply 
knows that he will have the honour of fighting for at least three 
years. As for that, we shall have some say in the matter too. 


If, however, it should last three years, there will be no talk 
of capitulation either in the third or fourth year nor in the fifth, 
sixth or seventh. Let those gentlemen remember that the 
generation leading Germany to-day is not Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
generation. To-day they are faced with a Germany with the 
spirit of Frederick the Great. The German nation will in no way 
disintegrate in the course of this fight, but will only be all the 
more firmly bound together. If anything should disintegrate it 
will be those States which consist of all kinds of races, like our 
plutocratic world democracies, the so-called world empires, 
which are solely based on the oppression of and suzerainty over 
other nations. 


We are simply fighting for our existence. We do not believe 
the lies of those foolish propagandists who would make us 
believe that the war is aimed at a régime. Just imagine anyone 
saying : A country is ruled by someone who does not suit us ; 
well then, let us go to war and fight for three years! Of course 
we should never think of fighting ourselves, and we hunt round 
the world until we find someone who will fight for us. We supply 
guns and ammunition, and the others supply grenadiers and 


soldiers, the man-power. What an utter lack of conscience ! 
I wonder what they would say if we had ever declared :—The 
actual régime in France or England does not suit us and there- 
fore we shall start a war !—What an appalling lack of conscience ! 
And for that reason millions of men are driven to their death! 


Germany accepts Fight 


But there is one thing about which there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt. We shall accept any challenge, and we shall 
fight as our opponents fight. England is once again resorting 
to lies and hypocrisy in waging war against women and children. 
England has a weapon where she believes herself to be unassai- 
lable, her naval forces. And now she says : because we cannot be 
attacked by this weapon, we are justified in using it against the 
women and children not only of our enemies but even, if neces- 
sary, against those of the neutral countries. Once more I would 
warn them not to be mistaken. The time might come, 
perhaps very quickly, when we would make use of a weapon by 
which we cannot be attacked. Let us hope that they will not 
then suddenly remember the laws of humanity and the impossi- 
bility of waging war against women and children. We Germans 
feel no desire to do so ; it is not in our nature. In this campaign 
I have given orders to spare all towns if at all possible. Of course, 
if a detachment of soldiers crosses a market-place and is attacked 
from the air this may unfortunately result in a civilian being a 
victim. As a principle, however, we have kept to this rule of 
sparing towns, and not a window has been broken in places 
where no resistance was offered by mad or criminal elements. In 
a city like Cracow not a single bomb was dropped except on the 
railway station, which is a military objective, and on the aero- 
drome. If in Warsaw, on the other hand, civilians now engage in 
fighting in every street and from every house the whole city will 
be involved as a matter of course. Hitherto we have kept these 
rules, and we should like to centinue to do so. 


No Capitulation 


England has the choice of carrying on the blockade in a way 
compatible with international law or in violation of it. We shall 
adapt ourselves accordingly. Of one thing there can be no 
doubt. Since England no longer aims at fighting a regime, but 
at fighting the German people, and even German women and 
children, our reaction will correspond to these aims. One thing 
will turn out to be certain : Germany will never capitulate. 


We know full well what the fate of such a Germany would be. 
Mr. King Hall, commissioned by his lords and masters, has kindly 
told us that it would take the form of a second Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, only much worse. Meanwhile we have been favoured with 
detailed illustrations of what is being planned, of how Germany 
is to be split up, of how the South German countries are to be 
severed from the Reich, of what Poland is to be given back, what 
new States are to be created and which princes are to be crowned 
etc. The German people take note of all this and will fight accord- 
ingly. 

Let me take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to the 
German people. They have indeed given wonderful proof during 
the past weeks not only of their inner solidarity but of truly 
great courage. Here too National Socialism has wrought a change. 
Some may say that the German people are not so enthusiastic 
as in 1914. They are far more enthusiastic ; the difference is that 
to-day this enthusiasm is burning within their hearts and makes 
men hard. It is not a superficial jingo-patriotism which does no 
more than cheer, it is fervent determination. It is the enthusiasm 
of men who know war, who have been through a war. They have 
not entered upon it frivolously, but once forced into it they will 
fight as did the former German lines. 


Just as on my visit to the front lines I saw all those regiments 
and divisions, young and old alike in the same frame of mind, so 


I see before me the German people as a whole. We have no need 


of jingo-patriotism to-day. We all know how terrible these 
happenings are. But we are fully determined to bring these 
happenings to a successful conclusion, come what may. None 
of us are better than those men and women of the past. The 
sacrifices they made were no lighter than the sacrifices we have 
to make to-day. None of the sacrifices expected of us are any 
harder than the sacrifices expected in the past. 


We are determined, no matter what may happen, to go 
through with this fight and to hold our own. Our only wish is that 
God Almighty, Who has now blessed our weapons, may enligh- 
ten the other nations, giving them the wisdom to recognise the 
futility of this war, this battle of nations, and that He may let 
them reflect on the blessings of a peace which they sacrifice 
simply because a handful of infernal war-mongers and war- 
profiteers want to drive the nations into war. 


This is my first visit to the city of Danzig. It has shared the 
fate of the German nation for many centuries. Danzig and its 
sons fought in the Great War, and since then the city has endured 
a particularly hard lot. Now, after 20 years, she re-enters the 
great comity of the German nation. Much has changed in the 
Reich since then. What was formerly a State of classes and 
castes has now become the German people’s State. 


A State which was once largely determined and governed by 
the interests of individual groups has now become a Reich which 
belongs to the German people and to no one else. The ideals 
governing our Reich have been instilled into this city for many, 
many years. Indeed, they have helped to rouse that spirit which 
made it possible to preserve the German character of the town, 
filling it with that faith which made it hold out and wait for the 
hour of liberation. 


Danzig German Forever 


The hour has come. You may judge of my own happiness that 
Providence has called me to realise the longings of the best of 
Germans. You may judge, too, how deeply moved I am at being 
able to speak to you and to the whole population in this venerable 
place of this city and land. 


Once I made up my mind not to visit Danzig until this city 
had returned to the German Reich. I wished to enter it as its 
liberator. To-day, this joy has been my lot. 


In this joy I see, and take away with me, my abundant 
reward for many hours, days, weeks and months of care and 
worry. You must look on me, my dear people of Danzig, as the 
emissary of the German Reich and the whole German people 
which now receives you through me into our eternal community 
from which you will never again be dismissed. 


Whatever hardships may befall individual Germans in the 
coming months or even years will be easy to bear in the know- 
ledge of the insoluble fellowship which enfolds and holds together 
our great people as a whole. 


We receive you into this community, firmly resolved never to 
let you go again, and this resolve is of vital importance for the 
whole Movement and for the whole German people. Danzig was, 
is and will remain German as long as there is a German nation 
and a German Reich. Generations will come and generations 
will go. They will all look back on the twenty years of the 
separation of this city from the Reich as an unhappy period of 
your history. But they will not only recall the shame of the year 
1918, they will also recollect with pride the time of the rise and 
resurrection of the German Reich which has now collected all the 
German tribes and unites them into one whole. We are deter- 
mined to stand up for this Reich until death. Long live this 
Germany with its national comity of all German tribes, the great 
German Reich ! 
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Danzig’s Return to the Reich 


After more than twenty years of hardship and bitter 
oppression, Danzig is once more truly a free city. Our heart- 
felt thanks are due to the Fuehrer for this magnificent and 
final solution of the problem of Danzig and the Corridor, 
which had weighed down the German people as one of the 
worst and most perfidious injustices perpetrated at Ver- 
sailles. 

To-night’s meeting will not allow me sufficient time 
to deal at length with the many ditficulties, setbacks, com- 
promises, crises, and other adversities which were all too 
common in the history of Danzig during those six and a half 
years. However, there is one thing I should like to say on 
this occasion, namely, that during that time Danzig and its 
leaders proved themselves exemplary fighters in the Fiihrer’s 
cause, and I may add, as the Minister most nearly concerned, 
for whom Danzig was always, as it were, a “ child of sorrows ” 
in foreign policy; that they brought off many a brilliant 
diplomatic stroke. They were torn between their natural 
loyalty to the Reich’s policy of seeking an understanding 
with Poland, the continual pressure exerted by Poland in 
her attempt to extend the economic and political rights granted 
her by the Peace Treaty, and the decrees of impractical, 
incompetent and sometimes even malevolent League of Nations 
authorities, against whom Herr Greiser, the President of the 
Danzig Senate, kept fighting a hard self-sacrificing battle. 
All the time they were faced with Marxist enemies in their 
midst who, after the National Socialists came into power 
in the Reich, had to a certain extent chosen Danzig as the 
scene of their activities. Under these circumstances it was 
certainly not always an easy matter to choose the right course. 
It is only fair to mention on this occasion the just and superior 
way in which the last League Commissioner, Professor Burck- 
hardt, of Switzerland, discharged his official duties. He always 
endeavoured to find a fair settlement doing justice to the 
interests of either party, and his activity was a praiseworthy 
exception by comparison with certain of his predecessors. 


The great merit of the National-Socialist leaders in Dan- 
zig, notably Gauleiter Forster, is that in spite of these dif- 
ficulties which, at times, appeared almost insurmountable, 
they succeded in preserving Danzig’s purely German character, 
thereby facilitating the Fiuhrer’s task of bringing the city 
back into the Reich. Danzig has had to wait long before return- 
ing home into the Reich, but the era now dawning for this 
beautiful Baltic city in Greater Germany will be all the more 


glorious for the patience shown by the city. And never again 
will Danzig be separated from the Reich ! 

In his latest speech in the House of Commons, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the British Prime Minister, attempted to make Danzig 
the scapegoat for the outbreak of the war between Germany 
and Poland by asserting with a truly British display of 
presumption and with the proverbial ignorance of British 
Cabinet Ministers concerning the true state of affairs in this 
city, that Danzig, that is to say, Germany and not Poland, 
was responsible for relations between Germany and Poland 
having come to a head during the month of August, and for 
the existing state of war. 


Adolf Hitler’s Wish for Fair Compromise with Poland 


In view of this consciously false British statement I 
consider it necessary, fellow-Germans in Danzig, to give 
you once again a short account of the developments which 
led to this war being literally forced upon the Fiihrer 
contrary to his determination, proclaimed for many years, 
of reaching a fair settlement with Poland. 

Since the year 1934, when the Fiihrer and Marshal Pilsudski 
agreed to a revision of Polish-German relations, Germany 
never left Poland in doubt as to the fact that in connection 
with the new friendly relations a solution to the problem 
of Danzig and the Corridor would sooner or later have to be 
found. Exactly a year ago, on October 24 th, 1938, acting on 
the Fibrer’s instructions, I asked M. Lipski, the former 
Polish Ambassador, to come to Berchtesgaden. On that day, 
referring to the Fuhrer’s wish that German-Polish relations 
should be placed on a permanent footing acceptable before 
history, I submitted to him the well-known proposal for 
Danzig’s political reunion with the Reich, while the city was 
to remain with Poland as far as its economic life was con- 
cerned. Further, exterritorial motor-roads and railway lines 
were to be established on a basis of reciprocity for the traf- 
fic between the Polish and between the German territories. 
On the other hand, the two countries were definitely to 
recognize their mutual frontier, and the German-Polish Non- 
Aggression Pact of 1934 was to be prolonged for twenty- 
five years. 

On January 5th, 1939, in Berchtesgaden, the Fiihrer himself 
repeated this proposal to M. Beck, the former Polish Foreign 
Minister, in my presence and in that of the two Ambassadors, 
Herr von Moltke and M. Lipski. On that occasion the Fuhrer 
drew particular attention to the fact that it had never been 
possible for any German statesman before him and would 
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probably not be possible for any German statesman after 
him, to renounce all claims to the Corridor, as he was wil- 
ling to do. On the following day, in Munich, as well as later, 
on January 26th, when I visited Warsaw, this offer was again 
discussed in detail between M. Beck and myself. 

On none of these occasions was the offer rejected by the 
Polish representatives, but the reply given referred to certain 
difficulties in domestic politics, and stated that the offer would 
have to be thoroughly examined, adding that Poland also 
desired a final settlement of German-Polish relations. 

During these months, in marked contrast to the diplomatic 
negotiations conducted in a friendly spirit by Germany, and 
to the exchange of visits between Berlin and Warsaw, the 
state of tension noticeable in the German-Polish relations 
did not, as was anticipated, show any signs of slackening 
but became more and more pronounced. The efforts to turn 
citizens of German origin out of what was then Polish territory 
increased in vigour. German protests lodged with the German- 
Polish Minorities Committee not only remained unanswered, 
but were obviously more and more often deliberately sabo- 
taged by that body. The oppression of German nationals by 
the local Polish authorities was assuming outrageous pro- 
portions, and the Polish press in particular was now in an 
increasing measure given a free hand by the Government to 
agitate against everything German, as well as against the 
Reich. This agitation was steadily becoming more unbearable. 
Things came to such a head that anti-German demonstra- 
tions took place fairly regularly in front of the German Embassy 
in Warsaw. 

On March 21,1939, I communicated a warning to M. Lipski, 
the former Polish Ambassador in Berlin, about these matters, 
and I also declared that a fresh attempt ought to be made 
to put German-Polish policy on the right path. On that 
occasion I once more repeated to M. Lipski the well-known 
German proposal for a solution of the Danzig-Corridor pro- 
blem, actually supplementing it in some respects in favour 
of Polish interests. At the same time we invited M. Beck, 
the Polish Foreign Minister, to Berlin, in order to establish, 
by a joint discussion, the basis for a comprehensive Convention 
or Treaty which would clarify German-Polish relations for 
good. On this occasion I urged the Polish Ambassador to go 
to Warsaw himself immediately in order to clear up the 
situation. In view of the peculiar Polish attitude in connection 
with certain questions I wished to avoid that the Fihrer 
should gain the impression that Poland simply did not want 
to come to an understanding. 


Poland Declines German Proposals 


On March 26th M. Lipski, the Polish Ambassador, then 
brought me the answer to the German offer in the form of a 
memorandum which amounted to a complete rejection of the 
Fuhrer’s generous proposal. Incredible though it may seem, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the Polish Ambassador told 
me that any further pursuit of Germany’s plans regarding the 
political reunion of Danzig with the Reich would mean war 
with Poland. When I replied, dumbfounded, that after all 
the German proposal was made with the intention of establish- 
ing permanent friendly relations between the two nations, 
rather than with a view to bringing about a German-Polish 
conflict, and that the answer of the Warsaw Government 
was wholly incomprehensible to me, the Ambassador was 
unable to advance any explanation. The invitation we had 
extended to M. Beck, the Foreign Minister, to come to Berlin 
was likewise answered by what amounted to a point-blank 
refusal. 

Whereas at the time the astonishing attitude adopted 
by Poland towards the Fiihrer’s exceptional and generous 
offer appeared to me to be somewhat peculiar, we now have 
the solution to the riddle before our eyes: Britain was at the 
back of it! To-day we know that at that time already negotia- 


tions for a guarantee pact with Great Britain were under 
way. That is the only explanation for the strange and his- 
torically so unbelievably shortsighted attitude adopted by the 
Polish Government. 


Germany’s Longanimity 


Not only in the diplomatic, however, but also in the 
military sphere did this complete change in Poland’s attitude 
towards Germany become apparent. As early as March 26 th, 
I drew M. Lipski’s attention to reports we had received about 
the concentration of Polish troops along the German frontier, 
and I warned him of what the consequences might be. I 
informed him that if that kind of thing continued we would 
shortly be faced with a serious situation. Germany, I told 
him, had not as yet mobilized a single soldier, and I express- 
ed the hope that Poland would recognize the folly of her 
present attitude and still be prepared to give consideration 
to the German proposal as soon as the situation had calmed 
down. The next day we received news of the unprecedented 
excesses committed against Germans in Bromberg. I thereupon 
once more summoned the Polish Ambassador and told him 
that I had not only to my regret taken notice of the rejection 
of the German proposals by Poland, but also that the rela- 
tions between the two countries were rapidly deteriorating. 
The German Government could not but hold the Polish Govern- 
ment fully responsible for the shocking happenings in Brom- 
berg and for the extremely serious development of German- 
Polish relations, for which Poland alone was to blame. 

For six months Poland was thus over and over again 
presented with offers of an equitable settlement with the 
unparalleled long-suffering characteristic of Adolf Hitler. 
This offer of settlement, advanced without regard for legi- 
timate German claims to the reparation of an injustice arising 
out of the Treaty of Versailles, was exclusively dictated by 
the Fihrer’s sincere desire to clear up German-Polish rela- 
tions once and for all, thereby to ensure peace for Europe. 
When the Fihrer, addressing the Reichstag, disclosed the 
contents of this offer, I myself witnessed how profoundly 
his declaration stirred the members assembled there. Only 
the tremendous authority commanded by the Fuhrer could 
induce the German people to accept the renunciation of ancient 
territorial rights, which was involved in the proposal. 

For a further period of six months, Germany watched 
Poland expel and terrorize Germans—tens of thousands of 
refugees during these months are tangible proof of such action. 
She watched the oppression, the menacing by military forces, 
the economic strangulation, etc., of Danzig. The tone adopted 
by the Polish Government towards Germany grew more and 
more aggressive, culminating towards the end of August in 
the unveiled provocations and frontier violations familiar 
to all. It was only after a final warning on the part of Ger- 
many, addressed to the Polish Government in the form of a 
communication dated August 9 th., stating that the economic 
strangulation of Danzig would create a very serious situa- 
tion—a warning to which the Polish Government again answered 
by an impudent threat of war—and after Polish troops began 
to make inroads on Reich territory, that the Fihrer struck 
his first blow. 

Only three weeks of this campaign—and the whole structure 
of the Polish State collapsed like a house of cards. The Reich 
will now see to it that in the territories lying within its sphere 
of interest a new order doing justice to actual conditions shall 
be created, and a real state of peace be restored. Two Euro- 
pean Great Powers, Germany and Soviet Russia, will now for 
all time guarantee the maintenance of law and order and of 
peace in Eastern Europe. 


Germany’s Foreign Policy Aim: Liquidation of Versailles 
without War and Bloodshed 

Since January 30 th, 1933, the aim of Germany’s foreign 

policy has been to abolish the Treaty of Versailles and its 
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consequences. From the outset, the Fiihrer did his utmost 
to carry out the necessary revisions by peaceful methods. 
In this, except for the Polish problem, he was completely 
successful. Whether it was the re-introduction of military 
service, the re-occupation of the Rhineland, the re-incorporation 
of Austria and of the Sudetenland, or the establishment of the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia—in each case the Fih- 
rer left nothing undone in order to settle, by means of negotia- 
tions, these questions which had to be solved sooner or later 
if grave conflicts were to be avoided. It was only when the 
Fuhrer realized that these methods carried him no further 
that he had recourse to deeds. Without doubt it is an achieve- 
ment without parallel in history that anybody, without shed- 
ding a drop of blood, should have succeeded in finding a solu- 
tion, reasonably satisfactory for all concerned, for the difficult 
problems artificially created by the folly of Versailles. As a 
matter of fact, in recent years the Fiihrer has done nothing 
but remedy the most serious consequences which this most 
unreasonable of all dictates in history imposed upon a nation 
and, in fact, upon the whole of Europe; in other words, repair 
the worst mistakes committed by none other than the states- 
men of the Western democracies themselves. In not a single 
instance were any vital interests of the Western democracies 
thereby affected, let alone impaired. 


Revision despite Obstacles 


Instead, however, of being grateful to the Fiihrer for applying 
his political genius and the whole power of his will to the task of 
repairing the irresponsible and indeed incredibly stupid historic 
errors of Versailles in a peaceful manner, we have witnessed the 
spectacle of how the statesmen of those very countries res- 
ponsible for the folly committed, opposed Germany in every 
single attempt at revision. In particular this applies to Bri- 
tain. In an astonishing failure to recognize the natural dynamic 
qualities of the German Reich, the vitality of the German 
people, and above all, the determination and creative force 
of the Fihrer, Britain has during recent years with unparalled 
sullenness attempted to oppose every step undertaken by 
Germany in her foreign affairs. This is all the more astonish- 
ing since, from the outset, Germany on her part made every 
conceivable effort to establish reasonable relations with the 
Western democracies, namely, Britain and France. 


Germany’s Vain Attempts at Understanding with France 


and Great Britain 


I know all the details and have myself witnessed the une- 
qualled patience with which the Fiihrer again and again tried to 
achieve a lasting understanding with France, and more especially 
with Britain. In the summer of 1933, for example, a personal 
meeting was arranged between the Fiihrer and M. Daladier, 
who was then, as he is now, the French Premier. The object 
of this meeting was to clear up Franco-German relations and to 
conclude an armaments agreement. The Fuhrer was full 
of the idea of an understanding with France, but at the last 
moment the French Premier cancelled the meeting. A few 
weeks later he was no longer Premier. The reasons for his 
dismissal were ostensibly connected with internal politics. 
In Paris, however, it was common knowledge that Britain 
alone was responsible for his fall. At that time, Britain regarded 
this man, who was a son of the people and an ex-service man 
aS a potential danger since it seemed as if he might come to an 
understanding with Adolf Hitler, who was also a son of the 
people and an ex-service man. It would not do for Germany 
and France to come together. From the angle of British policy 
with its system of sowing discord between the two nations, and 
profiting thereby, this would be quite inadmissible. When 
I saw M. Daladier last year in Munich and reminded him 
of this incident in 1933, and pointed out to him how advan- 
tageous such a meeting would have been in promoting under- 
standing between our two countries, he answered with a gesture 


that spoke volumes: “Don’t I know it!” In spite of this, 
Germany still made many further efforts since then to achieve 
an understanding with France. 

In this connection I ought to mention that some time in 1933 
I was present when a member of the British Embassy in Paris 
reproached the French because their Government had not yet 
started a preventive war against Germany on account of her 
re-armament. Britain, he said, had done her utmost, but had 
been unable to persuade the French Government to take this 
step. 

An understanding with Britain has always been the founda- 
tion for the Fihrer’s foreign policy. As his collaborator in 
foreign affairs, I can assure world public opinion that, since 
January 30th, 1933, he has left nothing, absolutely nothing, 
undone in his endeavour to bring about this understanding. 


Offers to Great Britain 


The sole purpose of countless speeches, actions, and deeds of 
the Fuhrer, and of countless journeys to England undertaken 
by me on the Fihrer’s instructions, was to achieve this end. 
All these were not just vague ideas, but concrete proposals 
which, acting on the Fuhrer’s instructions, I repeatedly laid 
before the British Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary 
or other men prominent in politics. 


The main points contained in these offers were as follows : 

(1) An Anglo-German Naval Agreement at a ratio of 
35; 100. 

(2) The permanent inviolability of the countries situated 
between Germany and Great Britain, i.e. Holland, Belgium and 
France. 

(3) Respect of British interests throughout the world 
by Germany, and respect of German interests in Eastern 
Europe by Britain. 

(4) A close Alliance between the two countries, under the 
terms of which Germany would renounce any claim to armed 
assistance from Britain, but would at any time on her part 
be prepared to place her fleet and a certain number of divi- 
sions at the disposal of Britain for the defence of her Empire. 


Britain refused this, and has since then missed no opport- 
unity of giving the Fuhrer to understand, through the medium 
of responsible British Cabinet Ministers, politicians and Mem- 
bers of Parliament, as well as by the Press, that she does not 
care for Germany’s friendship. 

In spite of this the Fiihrer with unexampled persistence 
and tenacity renewed his efforts which were as much the 
outcome of his personal sympathies as of his convictions 
with regard to racial kinship. And only after he had, again 
and again, done all that was humanly possible, was he forced 
to accept the fact that Britain would have none of it. 


Constructive Realism in German Foreign Policy. 
Friendship with Japan, Italy, Russia 


Naturally enough the Fihrer then drew the obvious con- 
clusion from the British attitude, and from then on based 
Germany’s foreign policy on a sober realization of political 
actualities. In so doing he attached special importance to the 
countries whose interests coincided with those of Germany. 
A rapprochement with these countries was sought, and their 
friendship secured. In this way true and sincere friendship 
arose between Germany on the one hand, and the Italian 
Empire in the Mediterranean, and Japan in the Far East 
on the other hand. In the past this friendship has promoted 
the coincident interests of these countries and it will in future 
prove a valuable guarantee of an equitable and reasonable 
world order. The spirit of National Socialism and of Fascism 
and the personal friendship between the Fuhrer and the Duce 
were the decisive factors in this development. 

Soviet Russia has recently also joined the ranks of the 
states which are friendly towards Germany. As the Fuhrer 
said in his last Reichstag speech, the conclusion of the German- 
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Russian Non-Aggression Pact and later the Pact of Amity 
meant a complete change in German foreign policy. The 
previous traditional friendly relationship which brought 
the two great peoples such blessings and good fortune in the 
past has now been restored, and there is every cause to hope 
that this friendship will grow still closer. The living-spaces 
of these two Powers, like their natural requirements, border 
on each othe , but they do not overlap. Any territorial disputes 
between the two states are therefore out of the question for all 
time. The economic needs of the two countries complement 
one another in an almost ideal manner. We need many Rus- 
sian raw materials, and the Soviet Union can make use of 
most of Germany’s industrial products. By means of com- 
prehensive agreements this exchange is already in full swing 
and will increase year by year. We shall probably soon reach 
the previous record turn-over. As regards the inner structures 
of the two States, they are undoubtedly different. Recent 
developments have shown, however, that, provided National- 
Socialist Germany and Soviet Russia respect one another’s 
ideology—and both nations are firmly determined to do 
this—they can certainly live in neighbourly friendship. 


Inventions of British Propaganda 


During my visits to Moscow as well as on my return to 
Germany I have noted with satisfaction to what extent the na- 
tural conditions favourable to a German-Russian friendship have 
long been firmly rooted in both these peoples. The Non- 
Ageression Pact and the Friendship Pact are to-day undoub- 
tedly popular with both peoples. It is really quite amazing 
to what remarkable lengths British propaganda will go in 
order to conceal from the British public the significance of 
the German-Russian rapprochement. Let me quote just 
a few examples: 

When the Fiihrer sent me to Moscow in August, British 
propaganda said that it was now the German Foreign Minister’s 
turn to cool his heels in Moscow and to enjoy the same 
experience as the British Mission which had been there for 
months. Instead of which the Non-Aggression Pact could 
be published before twenty-four hours had passed ! 


While the conclusion of the Non-Aggression Pact was still 
being discussed in the Kremlin, British propaganda said that 
the prospective Pact would indeed be in the nature of a Non- 
Aggression Pact, but that it would certainly not apply to 
Poland. Instead of that, an unconditional Non-Aggression 
Pact was concluded and an extensive engagement as regards 
friendly mutual consultation was taken. 


Later, when the victorious German troops marched into 
Poland, British propaganda stated that the Russian Army 
would most certainly not take part in operations against 
Poland. Instead of that, the Russian troops moved into 
Poland a few days later along the entire front and occupied 
Polish territory up to the Demarcation Line agreed upon 
between Germany and Russia. 

British propaganda then surpassed itself and told the 
world that the Russians, far from advancing in cooperation 
with the Germans, were marching against the German Army 
in Poland. Actually, the Frontier and Friendship Treaty 
was concluded in Moscow only a few days later. The bunglers 
responsible for British propaganda should choose other objects 
than the German-Russian friendship. German-Russian rela- 
tions have now been finally established on a clear basis, and 
Germany and Soviet Russia are determined still further to 
strengthen their friendly and neighbourly relations. 


Relations to the United States 


As far as Germany’s relations with America are concerned, 
there is no imaginable possibility of any difference ever arising 
between the two countries. On the contrary, Germany is 
precisely the country among all others which has most faith- 
fully observed and respected the Monroe Doctrine which 


establishes the inviolability of American territory. Germany 
has no interests to stand up for on the entire American con- 
tinent, unless it be to develop as extensive a trade as pos- 
sible with all the states on that continent. It requires an almost 
morbid imagination to conceive of any. difference or dispute 
between America and Germany which might ever lead to 
conflict between these two peoples. The German has nothing 
against the American, and the American nothing against 
the German. Although British propaganda continually tries 
to sow the seeds of discord between America and Germany, 
we in Germany are firmly convinced that the common sense 
of the true American will gradually see through this game 
and realize where his real interests lie, and that both peoples 
will—in the long run—only profit by mutual friendship. 
Britain of all countries has every reason to be extremely 
cautious in the use of this sort of propaganda, for while Ger- 
many has always respected the Monroe Doctrine, the existence 
of the many British colonies, possessions, coaling-stations, 
naval bases, etc. on the American continent, and above all 
the British war propaganda, are constant infringements of 
this doctrine and may at any time bring Britain into most 
serious conflict with it. This has already been shown by 
Britain’s recent reactions to the Panama decisions. 


Fellow-countrymen, permit me to say a few words about 
our enemies. 

Let me turn first to France: I believe that throughout 
the entire world there is to-day not the slightest doubt that 
the French people did not want this war, that the French 
people would sooner have peace to-day than to-morrow, 
and that this war has been forced upon them with unparalleled 
cunning, cynicism and brutality by Britain and her hench- 
men in Paris and in the French Government. 


Britain’s War Guilt. 
Arms Inerease aiter Munieh 


As to Great Britain, I have already given you a short 
survey of the policy she has pursued towards Germany since 
January 30th, 1933, and I shall now lay before you incon- 
trovertible proof that the present British Government hag 
for years been secretly planning and preparing for this war 
against Germany. 

Last year’s Munich Conference was hailed by part of 
the world as the great peace achievement of the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Chamberlain. There can be no greater mistake. 
Let us try to visualize once more the situation which led 
to Munich. The British Government had given the Czecho- 
slovakian Government to understand that they would assist 
them against Germany, and had thereby made a Huropean 
crisis out of a problem which would have been settled over- 
night, had it not been for British interference. Therefore, 
when later, in Munich, Chamberlain offered to assist in find- 
ing a fairly reasonable last-minute solution of this problem, 
he was actually only providing a partial atonement for his 
own blunder, which had originally provoked the crisis, and 
by which he had brought Europe almost to the brink of war. 
But why did he do that ? The answer is to be found in the 
first speech which Mr. Chamberlain made after returning 
to London, carrying in one hand the olive branch of peace, 
while with the other he presented the British nation with 
a gigantic armaments program. In other words, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who had hoped by threats of war to dissuade Germany 
from insisting on her just demands for the liberation of her 
Sudeten Germans, did not carry out his threat for the simple 
reason that Britain was not sufficiently prepared. Thus 
Chamberlain did not come to Munich to prevent war, but only 


to postpone the war already decided upon by the British 


Government. 

Everybody knows that for years a systematic campaign 
of agitation has been openly waged in England against every- 
thing German, that preparations of all kinds were made for a 
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coming war—I need only remind you of the institution of a 
Blockade Ministry more than two years ago, as recently 
admitted by Mr. Chamberlain. During the winter of 1938/39, 
however, this agitation increased in intensity in a truly appal- 
ling manner. The British as a nation, who would really prefer 
to be on friendly terms with the German people, were quite 
openly, with every means of propaganda, and actually with 
the support of the Government, imbued by the English war- 
mongers with a feeling of panic and hatred against Germany. 
I could cite countless examples of this systematic propaganda 
campaign. 

So much for propaganda. The aim of the British Govern- 
ment, however, was now obviously to bring Great Britain 
diplomatically and politically into such irreconcilable opposi- 
tion to Germany that it would be possible for the Govern- 
ment at their discretion to start a war against Germany 
at whatever moment seemed propitious to them. This would 
have to be done in such a manner that the war-mongers, that 
formed the British Government, would not have to hold back 
under pressure of their own people; that is to say, it was 
necessary to find a pretext which would allow the British 
Government to make the grounds for war appear so com- 
pelling that every Englishman would feel that to yield would 
be incompatible with the honour of his country. 


Polish Guarantee as Pretext 


By the guarantee to Poland, Mr. Chamberlain has created 
such a situation. That this guarantee was only a pretext is 
quite obvious from the recent official declaration of the British 
Government in Parliament that the guarantee was aimed 
solely against Germany. Great Britain was not concerned 
with seeing that the Polish State was not harmed, but solely 
with the potential military assistance that country might 
supply against Germany. 

By this guarantee, which pledged her to give immediate 
and unlimited support to Poland, Britain abandoned the 
age-old foundation of her continental policy. Whereas in 
1936 even such an admitted Germanophobe as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain had declared that England would not move a 
finger for the Polish Corridor, and emphasized that Eng- 
land had no interest in the Corridor, his brother now mort- 
gaged England’s armed assistance for this most capital in- 
justice committed against Germany at Versailles. This policy, 
which at first sight would appear insane, can only be under- 
stood as the expression of Great Britain’s consistent determina- 
tion under all circumstances and in the not too distant future, 
to provide herself with a pretext for striking at Germany. 
The consequences of this coolly calculated British policy 
were quick to appear as planned, and you, my fellow-country- 
men of Danzig, have had more than your share of them. 
The Poles set out on an orgy of megalomania. Here again, 
the real intentions of British policy showed up. Instead 
of advising Poland to come to fair terms with us which would 
have been quite easy for the British Government and which 
was still possible, we know to-day that England did not 
warn Poland to keep calm, but rather positively goaded her 
on to aggressive action. 


Mediation Proposals Turned down 


Further evidence of the unshakeable desire of the British 
Government for war against Germany will be found in the 
sequence of events during the last days before the outbreak 
of the war. On September 2nd, the Italian Ambassador in 
Berlin handed over a message from Signor Mussolini according 
to which Italy still had the possibility to arrange for a peaceful 
settlement of the Polish conflict. On the same day the Havas 
News Agency published the assent of the French Government 
to this Italian Peace Plan. Although Germany also assented, 
the plan was refused in the course of the afternoon by a 
declaration of the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax. 


It is indeed a shattering proof of his bad conscience that 
Mr. Chamberlain, the British Prime Minister, has the face 
to lay the sabotage of the Mussolini Peace Plan at Germany’s 
door. 

However, the British Government showed their true 
face and their determination to destroy the German people, 
when they refused the generous peace offer which the Fiihrer 
made to Britain in his speech before the Reichstag on Octo- 
ber 6, and through their speaker—the British Prime Minister, 
Mr. Chamberlain—replied with insults which aroused pro- 
found indignation throughout the German people. 

Every level-headed person must ask himself: what is 
the real reason for this unscrupulous British policy which 
actually borders on madness ? 


Myth of German World Domination 

British war-mongers maintain that Germany is striving 
for world domination. This statement in itself is a deliberate 
falsehood, and a stupid one at that, for every school-boy 
to-day knows that there no longer is such a thing as world 
domination, and that it is hardly likely that there will ever 
again be one ; but coming out of a British mouth, this assertion 
is nothing but a piece of insolence. For while 46 million British 
possess 40 million square kilometres, that is a quarter of the 
earth’s surface, Germany has for her 80 million inhabitants 
only approximately 800,000 square kilometres. While Britain 
can call 611 dominions, colonies, protectorates, dependencies 
and mandated territories her own, Germany has, to-day, no 
colonial possessions whatsoever. If I were to read out to you 
a list enumerating the peoples dominated by Britain, I should 
have to keep you here for at least an hour longer. In India, 
for example, apart from the 290 million inhabitants in the 
various provinces of the colony, there are 562 Indian prin- 
cipalities under British domination. There is no region on 
earth where the British flag is not flown in opposition to the 
will of the peoples concerned, or where the path of British 
Imperialism is not marked by violence, despoliation and lies. 
In this manner incalculable riches have been stored up by 
Great Britain in the course of the centuries. Only Britain 
can therefore be reproached with striving for world-domination, 
such an accusation against Germany is simply insolent—or 
perhaps ludicrous, especially if it comes from an Englishman. 

The Fihrer has repeatedly and explicitly defined the 
strictly limited aims of Germany’s foreign policy. They may 
be summarized in a few words : to safeguard the life and future 
of the German people within its natural living space ; to secure 
for each German citizen an adequate standard of living and 
to enable him to develop his cultural life. The British Govern- 
ment is fighting for the capitalistic interests and luxuries 
of its upper class, while the working masses are struggling 
day in, day out for their existence and social betterment. 
The aim of the National-Socialist Government, on the other 
hand, is to ensure daily bread for each of their 80 million 
fellow-countrymen. But it is precisely this most fundamental 
right of any nation that Britain is opposing. 

And what is the result of these six-and-a-half years of 
German foreign policy ? 


Elimination of Versailles Concludes German Consolidation 
Process 

The process of consolidating the German Reich in Europe 
has now been completed. The wrongs contained in the Treaty 
of Versailles have been righted. Owing to the re-organization 
of Eastern Europe, Germany has sufficient space for many 
generations of settlers, and she is at present endeavouring 
to gather and unite within that space all those small scattered 
groups of German descent in Europe, for whom re-settlement 
is possible. ; 

Germany is thus creating orderly and final ethnographic 
conditions and frontiers, and by this large-scale re-settlement 
removing the possibility of future conflict. The frontiers of 
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the Reich to the North, East, South and West are now final. 
As the Fiihrer repeated in his last speech in the Reichstag, 
Germany has no claims on France and Britain, with the excep- 
tion of the restitution of Germany’s former colonial posses- 
sions, that is to say, that field for colonial activity which is 
generally accepted as the due of a Great Power. The folly 
of the Treaty of Versailles has been wiped out, and stable 
conditions have been established in Europe. That is nobody’s 
merit but the Fihrer’s. 

The very moment when all the conditions necessary 
for the establishment of an enduring European peace are 
fulfilled, has been chosen by the British Government to start 
a war of life and death between the British and the German 
peoples. 


British Government’s Dangerous Game 


In so doing, the British Government are playing a 
dangerous game with the future of their Empire. If the 
British Government continue in this policy which, when we 
bear in mind the interests of the British people as well as 
those of all mankind, can only be described as criminal, they 
will go down in history as the grave-diggers of the British 
Empire. That such a development would be in the interest 
neither of the German nor of the British nation, is apparently 
of no importance for this small clique of unscrupulous gamblers 
and narrow-minded doctrinaires, who with unparalleled dilet- 
tantism are leading their people into the abyss. When the 
British Ambassador visited me for the last time early in 
September, my parting words to him were that it would one 
day be recorded in the annals of world-history as a historic 
farce that Britain, although she had not the slighest con- 
flicting interest with Germany, declared war on the very 
man who had made an understanding with Great Britain 
his political creed. 


Chamberlain Declines Hitler’s Peace Offer 


But Mr. Chamberlain would not have it otherwise. From 
his last speech in the House of Commons, in which, with a 
mixture of artlessness, British arrogance and schoolmaster- 
like self-sufficiency he rejected the Fuhrer’s offer, I should 
like to pick out one single point which will reveal the utter 
falsity, hypocrisy and dilettantism of the present British 
rulers. I refer to the assertion that Germany, and her Fihrer 
broke faith and that it is therefore no longer possible to trust 
a single word Germany says. 

We have repeatedly had to listen to such statements 
from the mouths of British chatterers. They are incapable 
of rendering mankind any useful service. All the more desperate 
are their efforts to criticise, with their limited range of vision, 
events and developments which move nations and whose 
inherent causes and outward manifestations their pigeon- 
brains are utterly incapable of grasping. 

It is a different matter, however, when the leading states- 
man of the British Empire has the audacity himself to make 
such a statement which is not only without foundation but 
which he himself most certainly does not believe. When one 
considers what the Fiihrer has done to consolidate European 
conditions, this accusation of broken faith coming from a 
British Cabinet Minister is not only the height of hypocrisy, 
but, above and beyond that, a piece of crass stupidity. It is 
obvious that the personality of the Fithrer, unique in history, 
is far above the ridiculous attacks of a British parliamentarian. 
I can only repeat the words spoken by the Fuhrer in his last 
speech before the Reichstag, when he said that the judgment 
one day to be passed on him by history will not, thank God, 
be dictated by miserable scribblers, but by his life’s work. 
But, behind this British reproach of alleged breach of faith 
on the part of our Fihrer lurks a mean scheming purpose which 
is typically British. The object of letting the “ honourable ” 
British Parliament defame the Fuhrer is to estrange the 


upright and decent German people from their Leader. But 
in this respect the gentlemen of the British Parliament have 
made one more flagrant mistake, for to-day the German nation 
is Adolf Hitler, and Adolf Hitler is the German nation. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s accusation of a breach of faith therefore 
affects every one of these 80 million Germans. You people 
of Danzig represent a few hundred thousand of those 80 mil- 
lions, and I ask you: Do you feel that you have broken your 
word ? No! Then let me to-night be your spokesman, as well 
as spokesman for all the 80 million Germans, and let me inform 
Mr. Chamberlain : “ This German nation has not only approved, 
but enthusiastically acclaimed every step and every action 
their Fiihrer has taken to liberate them from the fetters of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and they take strong exception once 
and for all at such British insolence. Furthermore, we absolutely 
dispute the right to Great Britain as the perpetrator of the 
evils of the Versailles Treaty to “pass judgment” on any 
action undertaken by Germany and the German Government 
in recent years. 
British Perjuries 


Now that we are discussing breach of faith, I can state 
this as the unanimous opinion of the German people: the 
greatest breach of faith of all time was perpetrated against 
the German people in 1919 after the armistice was concluded. 
Great Britain instigated this breach of faith, as prominent 
Britons have been forced to admit. To prove to you that 
no British statesman has the right ever to utter the words 
“breach of faith ”—if he were wise he would take good care 
never to let them pass his lips—I will now lay before you 
a few instances drawn from the recent history of the British 
Empire. 

Example 1: In the Treaty of London, of 1915, Great 
Britain promised Italy, in the event of an extension of British 
and French possessions in Turkey, Asia or Africa after the 
end of the War, that she should receive corresponding com- 
pensation in the Near East and in Africa. But what did 
Great Britain actually do? She broke her word to Italy 
in the most disgraceful manner, and subsequently tried to 
console her with a few thorny thickets in the desert of Juba 
Land. It was left to the genius of the Duce, acting once again 
in violent opposition to Great Britain, to procure these com- 
pensations, needed for Italy, in 1936, by virtue of his own 
might. This is a case of flagrant breach of faith on the part 
of Great Britain ! 

Example 2: In 1915, the British Government, speaking 
through the medium of the British High Commissioner in 
Egypt, promised the Arabs to create an Arab State which 
was to include all Arab territories and hence also Palestine. 
But what did Great Britain do ? The independent Arab State 
was not founded, and the famous British Colonel Lawrence, 
who had won over the Arabs for Great Britain during the 
War, and had pledged his word to them on behalf of Great 
Britain, resigned his commission on account of this breach 
of good faith on the part of his country’s Government. In 
this case, Britain’s treachery was twofold, for, despite the 
pledge given to the Arabs, Arabian Palestine was promised 
to the Jews on the basis of the Balfour Declaration while 
war was still in progress. By this promise to the Jews Great 
Britain intended to win over influential Jews to persuade 
the United States of America to come into the war against 
Germany. Thus the British Government broke their word 
twice ! 

Example 3: On August 20th, 1917, during the Great War, 
the British Government promised India complete self- 
government and the same status as the other British Domi- 
nions. But what did Great Britain do? This promise, too, 
was shamefully broken, and India to-day, twenty years after 
the War, under a thin cloak of empty sham concessions, is 
nothing more than what she was before—a British Colony ! 
Here you have another case of British perfidy! A few days — 
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ago, so the press informs us, Great Britain renewed her pro- 
mise of self-government to India. We can safely assume that 
this promise will also be broken. 

Example 4: During the World War, the British Empire 
of its own accord incurred enormous debts for war-supplies 
in the United States of America, subject to explicit and precise 
promises of repayment. What did Great Britain do? Great 
Britain simply broke this contract, and did not pay her debts, 
nor has she the slightest intention of paying this sum of ten 
milliards in the future, instead, she is already crying out to 
the United States for credits and assistance, and for the 
delivery of war-supplies to be used once more against Ger- 
many. To-day again, as in the Great War, unscrupulous 
persons are eager to earn their pound of flesh by such credits. 
It will be interesting to see whether the American people, 
who were then forced to shoulder the British war debt, will 
be equally inclined to burden themselves to-day with new 
and wholly senseless sacrifices for the benefit of a few parasites, 
and to see their standard of living lowered. 

Example 5: On September 30th, 1938, Mr. Chamberlain, 
at his own urgent request, signed an agreement with the Fiihrer 
which was an expression of the desire felt by both countries 
never again to wage war against one another. But what did 
Mr. Chamberlain do ? Mr. Chamberlain broke this agreement. 
Only a few days after concluding it, he permitted the most 
unbridled anti-German war agitation to break out in Lon- 
don, he preached rearmament in every possible form, himself 
participated in the agitation, and, in direct breach of the 
Munich Agreement, declared war on Germany on Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1939. 

These examples of British perfidy are selected from recent 
times. But, in actual fact, every stage in the development 
of the British Empire during the last few centuries is marked 
by countless cases of breach of faith. It is not without reason 
that the popular saying “ Perfidious Albion ” has been coined 
throughout the whole world! Almost two hundred years ago, 
Frederick the Great, when he was traitorously deserted by 
the English in the Seven Years’ War, spoke the following 
words: “To break faith with an ally, to concoct plots such 
as none of his enemies could devise, to work zealously for his 
destruction, to betray him and sell him, in other words, to 
murder him dastardly,—evil deeds such as these, black and 
reprehensible actions such as these—there you have England ! ” 


Chamberlain’s Peace: Back to Versailles 


More far-reaching in its consequences than this -accusa- 
tion against the German people, which seems childish, coming 
as it does, from a British Cabinet Minister, is the political 
significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. Every word that 
Mr. Chamberlain uttered in the House of Commons on 
October 12th proves that a yawning abyss liess between the 
generous and far-sighted attitude of the Fuhrer and the 
materialistic stubbornness of Mr. Chamberlain. It is true 
that Mr. Chamberlain speaks of peace, but his peace means 
nothing but “Back to Versailles, Down with National Socia- 
lism ”. Such a peace would mean the perpetuation of dis- 


cord, strife and disorder in Europe, and the annihilation of the 
German people. Mr. Chamberlain may do his utmost; that 
time will never return, and the idea of annihilating a nation 
of 80 millions is worthy of a Don Quixote. 


The Fiuhrer’s historic offer of peace, made before the 
Reichstag, was not only not understood by Mr. Chamberlain, 
but, following his previous mistaken policy towards Germany 
with rare consistency, he has again made precisely that mis- 
take which he should not have made, and against which the 
Fihrer uttered an explicit warning in his speech. For Mr. Cham- 
berlain actually interpreted the Fthrer’s offer as an indi- 
cation of Germany’s weakness. Completely misunderstanding 
its high ethical value, and the eminence from which the Fiihrer 
made his offer of peace to Great Britain, in order to prevent 
utterly senseless bloodshed for the nations, Mr. Chamberlain 
has now finally refused to grasp Germany’s outstretched 
hand of peace. By so doing, the British Prime Minister has 
taken upon himself a grave responsibility in the eyes of the 
world, and at the same time has shown afresh that, whatever 
Germany were to do, Great Britain is determined to wage 
this war against Germany. 


Germany Accepts British Challenge 


Germany accepts this British challenge. The German 
nation is now resolved to wage this war, which has been forced 
on it by the British war-mongers, and not to lay down arms 
until the security of the German Reich in Europe is assured, 
and guarantees have been given that a similar attack on the 
German people is precluded for all time. The British Prime 
Minister has proclaimed the removal of the German Govern- 
ment. I will refrain from proclaiming the removal of the 
British Government and their wire-pullers, for I am absolutely 
convinced that in the future course of events the British 
people, who were goaded into this war against Germany by 
the British war-mongers despite themselves, will see to that 
of their own accord. The fate of Poland has shown that it 
is not wise to provoke Germany. Mr. Chamberlain and those 
guilty with him of starting this war will have their eyes opened. 
They will then one day have time and leisure to reflect whether 
they were well advised when they interpreted the German 
peace offer as a sign of weakness, rejected it, and in its place 
challenged Germany to battle. 


The German people, welded by National-Socialism into 
one solid block of steel, stand united behind their Leader, 
while in front of the Reich there stands to-day a glorious 
Army and Air Force, and a Navy which has gained for itself 
fresh laurels. Fully conscious that Right is on her side, and 
that up to the end she did everything in her power to avoid 
this utterly senseless war which was forced upon her, Germany 
will fight this war to the finish with the tremendous impetus 
of the whole nation. That this decisive struggle for the future 
of the German nation can only end in a great German victory, 
is assured for us by our own national strength and by our faith 
in the man who is the embodiment of our highest ideals in 
this world—Our Fuhrer ! 
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BROADCAST SPEECH 
BY THE FRENCH PRIME MINISTER DALADIER OF OCTOBER 11TH, 1939 


“We are at war, and you will understand that silenceis 
necessary for the success of our military operations. 

You would be the first, I know, to blame dangerous indis- 
cretions, but you rightly consider, and I am in close agreement 
with you, that it is natural and legitimate for you to be informed 
of the Government’s general plan of action and the thoughts 
and decisions inspired in us by the principal events in inter- 
national affairs. It is on these subjects that I wish to speak 
to you to-day. 5 

For the past month our soldiers have been advancing into 
German territory. In the air our airmen and those of Great 
Britain have shown their bravery. 

Great Britain and France are mistresses of the sea; and, 
as you know, history shows that those who hold the seas 
are always victorious. But England does not stop at giving 
us the support of her Fleet. She does not stop at sending every 
day to our front more and more airmen who give repeated 
proof of their skill and valour. She is also rapidly sending to 
France her splendid youth and robust material. 

I was told the other day that when in certain French 
districts the German wireless, pursuing its vain campaign 
to separate France from England, was saying that Great 
Britain wished to wage war with the blood of Frenchmen, 
the voice of the Stuttgart traitor was drowned by the un- 
interrupted rumble of the convoys taking soldiers and cannon 
of the British Army towards our frontiers. 

But the propaganda of facts is thus stronger than that of 
lies : 

It is, moreover, the same in our national life, as you have 
certainly noticed yourselves. Here also events have destroyed 
many other attempts of enemy propaganda. 

On the contrary it is with an even stronger faith in the 
people, in the common destiny of the country, that we now 
appeal to French brotherhood, which will enable us once again 
to weather ordeals and conquer dangers. 

We fight for our land and our hearths, but also for a civi- 
lization which transcends our frontiers and which has made us 
what we are, free human beings, dignified, respected by our 
neighbours, capable of keeping our word, and faithful to the 
great tradition of Western culture. 

Neither France nor Great Britain has entered the war to 
conduct a kind of ideological crusade. Neither France nor 
Great Britain has entered the war in a spirit of conquest. 

They were obliged to fight because Germany wished to 
impose her domination on Europe. Who will now believe that 
it was a question of Danzig and the Corridor or of the fate of 
German minorities ? Germany has proved that she wanted 
either to subjugate Poland by trickery, or defeat her by iron 
and the sword. 

After Austria, Czecho-Slovakia; after Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland. All these conquests were but stages on the road which 
would have led France and Europe to the direst slavery. 

I know well that to-day you hear talk of peace—of a German 
peace—a peace which would but consecrate the victories of 
cunning or violence and would not hinder in the least the pre- 
paration of new conquests. 

Summed up, what does the latest Reichstag speech mean ? 
Iy means this: 


‘“‘T have annexed Poland. I am satisfied. Led us stop 
fighting ; let us hold a conference to consecrate my con- 
quests and organize peace.” 

Unfortunately we have already heard this language before. 
After the annexation of Austria, Germany told the world: 
“ T have taken Austria. I am not asking for anything more.” 
A few months later she was demanding the Sudetenland, 
and again her leader told us at Munich that once this demand 
was satisfied Germany would ask for nothing more. Again, 
a few months later Germany seized the whole of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Then, before the Reichstag, he said Germany did 
not want anything more. After the crushing of Poland it is 
just the same assurance and nothing else that we are offered 
to-day. 

* Certainly it has been and is our constant desire to see 
the establishment of sincere and loyal cooperation between 
peoples, but we are resolved never to submit to the dictates of 
violence. 

We have taken up arms against aggression ; wes hall not lay 
them down until we have certain guarantees of security, a 
security which cannot be called in question every six months. 
How can this security exist either for us or for the world if a 
nation can be wiped by force off the map of Europe ? 

What people can ever feel that it has any protection against 
aggression if every six months, in spite of a pledged word, it 
has to look on at the annexation or partition of another people 
which has equal rights to live free and independent ? And 
how can one fail to see that, far from making possible a reduc- 
tion of armaments, the enslavement of a nation can only 


compel all other nations to forge without pause new arms, to 


live and to work only for the purpose of arming ? 

If peace is really wanted—a lasting peace which would 
give to every home, to every woman and child the joy of living 
—it is necessary first of all to appease consciences in revolt, 
to redress the abuses of force, to satisfy honestly the rights and 
interests of all peoples. 

Is is said that the fate of Poland only concerns two Powers. 
We reply that it interests in the first place the Poles. It is 
desired to make a map of Europe without taking any account 
of those living realities—the people, their traditions and their 
needs. We reply that thus would Europe be thrown back into 
the revolutions and wars which have involved her in 
bloodshed for centuries. 

If peace is really wanted—a lasting peace—it is necessary 
also to understand that the security of nations can only rest 
on reciprocal guarantees excluding all possibility of surprise 
and raising a barrier against all attempts at domination. 

If peace is really wanted—a lasting peace—it is necessary 
to understand, in short, that the time has passed when terri- 
torial conquests bring welfare to the conquerors. 

After all her conquests Germany begins the war with ration 
cards for bread, meat, milk, sugar, and many other commodities. 

We Frenchmen have a horror of all this thraldom. We want 
by our victory to create a Europe free from all the threats of 
aggression. The France on which war has been imposed speaks 
in this fight the same language as she has always spoken. 

I affirm therefore in your name that we are fighting and that 
we will go on fighting to obtain a final guarantee of security. 
The lowliest soldier as well as the highest leaders understand 
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what danger would befall our country if, after having demo- 
bilized on vain promises, we should find ourselves after a 
few months faced with brutal aggression. 

I know that all would once more fulfil their duty towards 
their country, but then they would have to rejoin their units 
under the violent fire of the enemy, to concentrate their 
forces and organize under aerial bombardment. No French- 
man would forgive us for having thus exposed France. 

To the minds of the combatants all the problems of which 
I have spoken appear with a clarity which leaves no room for 
any uncertainty. 

In the trenches the German soldier must say to himself : 

“My Government protested against the Treaty of Versailles 
in the name of the right of peoples to self-determination. But 
it has seized Vienna and Austria, Prague and Czecho-Slovakia, 


Warsaw and Poland. It has spread anxiety and disquiet 
throughout Europe. This policy of violence has thrown me 
into a murderous war. These nations had the same right to live 
as the German people. The cause I defend is not a just cause.” 

On the other hand, the French soldier thinks : 

‘* My country has done everything to save peace. It oppres- 
ses no nation, it does not want to oppress any. I am here at the 
front to defend my country and to preserve her from the tragic 
fate which has struck down millions of men, women, and 
children in Europe. I want to finish the job. The cause I 
defend is a just cause. I will go on to victory.” 

What our soldiers think the whole French people thinks 
too ; and the Government in its daily work, in its unshakeable 
resolve, will show itself deserving of the faith which animates 
every citizen of our country.” 


SPEECH BY THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER, CHAMBERLAIN, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON OCTOBER 12TH, 1939 


“Last week, in speaking of the announcement about 
the Russo-German pact, I observed that it contained a sug- 
gestion that some peace proposals were likely to be put for- 
ward, and I said that if such proved to be the case we should 
examine them in consultation with the Governments of the 
Dominions and of the French Republic in the light of certain 
relevant considerations. Since then the German Chancellor 
has made his speech, and the consultations I referred to have 
taken place. I must now state the position of his Majesty’s 
Government. Before, however, I inform the House of the 
results of our examination of the speech I must ask hon. 
members to recall for a few moments the background against 
which his proposals appear. 

At the end of August his Majesty’s Government were 
actively engaged in correspondence with the German Govern- 
ment on the subject of Poland. It was evident that the situa- 
tion was dangerous, but we believed that it should be possible 
to arrive at a peaceful solution if passions were not delibe- 
rately stimulated, and we felt quite certain that the German 
Government could, if they desired, influence their friends in 
Danzig in such a way as to bring about a relaxation of tension 
and so create conditions favourable to calm and sober nego- 
tiation. It will be remembered that in the course of this corres- 
pondence the German Chancellor expressed his wish for 
improved relations between our two countries as soon as the 
Polish question was settled, to which his Majesty’s Government 


replied that they fully shared the wish, but that everything 


turned on the nature and method of settlement with Poland. 
We pointed out that a forcible solution would inevitably in- 
volve the fulfilment of our obligations to Poland, and we 
begged the German Chancellor to enter into direct discussions 
with the Polish Government in which the latter Government had 
already expressed its willingness to take part. 

As every one knows, these efforts on the part of his Majesty’s 
Government to avoid war and the use of force were in vain. 
In August last the President of the United States made an 
appeal to Herr Hitler to settle his differences with Poland by 
pacific means in order to prevent war breaking out in Europe. 
At about the same time the King of the Belgians, the Queen 
of the Netherlands, His Holiness the Pope, and Signor 
Mussolini all tendered their good offices, but equally in vain. 


It is evident now that Herr Hitler was determined to make 
war on Poland and, whatever sincerity there may have been in 
his wish to come to an understanding with Great Britain, it 
was not strong enough to induce him to postpone an attack 
upon his neighbour. On September 1st Herr Hitler violated the 
Polish frontier and invaded Poland, beating down by force of 
arms and machinery the resistance of the Polish nation and 
Army. As attested by neutral observers, Polish towns and 
villages were bombed and shelled into ruins; and civilians 
were slaughtered wholesale, in contravention, at any rate in 
the later stages, of all the undertakings of which Herr Hitler 
now speaks with pride as though he had fulfilled them. 

It is after this wanton act of aggression, which has cost so 
many Polish and German lives, sacrificed to satisfy his own 
insistence on the use of force, that the German Chancellor 
now puts forward his proposals. If there existed any expecta- 
tion that in these proposals would be included some attempt 
to make amends for this grievous crime against humanity, 
following so soon upon the violation of the rights of the Czecho- 
Slovak nation, it has been doomed to disappointment. The 
Polish State and its leaders are covered with abuse. What the 
fate of that part of Poland which Herr Hitler describes as 
the German sphere of interest is to be does not clearly emerge 
from his speech, but it is evident that he regards it as a matter 
for the consideration of Germany alone, to be settled solely in 
accordance with German interests. The final shaping of this 
territory and the question of the restoration of a Polish State 
are, in Herr Hitler’s view, problems which cannot be settled 
by war in the West, but exclusively by Russia on the one side 
and Germany on the other. 

We must take it, then, that the proposals which the German 
Chancellor puts forward for the establishment of what he calls 
‘‘ the certainty of European security ”’ are to be based on reco- 
gnition of his conquests and his right to do what he pleases 
with the conquered. It would be impossible for Great Britain 
to accept any such basis without forfeiting her honour and 
abandoning her claim that international disputes should be 
settled by discussion and not by force. 

The passages in the speech designed to give fresh assurances 
to Herr Hitler’s neighbours I pass over, since they will know 
what value should be attached to them by reference to tho 
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similar assurances he has given in the past. It would be easy 
to quote sentences from his speeches in 1935, 1936, and 1938 
stating in the most definite terms his determination not to 
annex Austria or conclude an Anschluss with her, not to fall 
upon Czecho-Slovakia, and not to make any further territorial 
claims in Europe after the Sudetenland question had been 
settled in September, 1938. Nor can we pass over Herr Hitler’s 
radical departure from the long professed principles of his policy 
and creed, as instanced by the inclusion in the German Reich 
of many millions of Poles and Czechs, despite his repeated 
professions to the contrary, and by the pact with the Soviet 
Union concluded after his repeated and violent denunciations 
of Bolshevism. 

This repeated disregard for his word and these sudden 
reversals of policy bring me to the fundamental difficulty in 
dealing with the wider proposals in the German Chancellor’s 
speech. The plain truth is that, after our past experience, it 
is no longer possible to rely upon the unsupported word of the 
present German Government. It is no part of our policy to 
exclude from her rightful place in Europe a Germany which 
will live in amity and confidence with other nations. On the 
contrary, we believe that no effective remedy can be found 
for the world’s ills that does not take account of the just claims 
and needs of all countries, and, whenever the time may come 
to draw the lines of a new peace settlement, his Majesty’s 
Government would feel that the future would hold little hope 
unless such a settlement could be reached through the method 
of negotiation and agreement. 

It was not, therefore, with any vindictive purpose that we 
embarked on war, but simply in defence of freedom. It is not 
alone the freedom of the small nations that is at stake: there 
is also in jeopardy the peaceful existence of Great Britain, the 
Dominions, India, the rest of the British Empire, France, and 
indeed of all freedom-loving countries. Whatever may be 
the issue of the present struggle, and in whatever way it may 
be brought to a conclusion, the world will not be the same 
world that we have known before. Looking to the future, we 
can see that deep changes will inevitably leave their mark on 
every field of men’s thought and action, and, if humanity is to 
guide aright the new forces that will be in operation, all nations 
will have their part to play. 

His Majesty’s Government know all too well that in modern 
war between great Powers victor and vanquished must alike 
suffer cruel loss. But surrender to wrong-doing would spell 
the extinction of all hope, and the annihilation of all those 
values of life which have through centuries been at once the 
mark and inspiration of human progress. 

We seek no material advantage for ourselves; we desire 
nothing from the German people which should offend their 
self-respect. We are not aiming only at victory, but rather 
looking beyond it to the laying of a foundation of a better inter- 
national system which will mean that war is not to be the 
inevitable lot of every succeeding generation. 

I am certain that all the peoples of Europe, including the 
people of Germany, long for peace, a peace which will enable 
them to live their lives without fear, and to devote their 
energies and their gifts to the development of their culture, 


the pursuit of their ideals, and the improvement of their 
material prosperity. The peace which we are determinated 
to secure, however, must be a real and settled peace, not an un- 
easy truce interrupted by constant alarms and repeated threats. 

What stands in the way of such a peace ? It is the German 
Government, and the German Government alone, for it is they 
who by repeated acts of aggression have robbed all Europe 
of tranquillity and implanted in the hearts of all their 
neighbours an ever-present sense of insecurity and fear. 

I am glad to think that there is complete agreement 
between the views of his Majesty’s Government and those 
of the French Government. Hon. members will have read 
the speech which was broadcast by M. Daladier last Tuesday. 
“We have”, he said, “taken up arms against aggression ; 
we shall not lay them down until we have sure guarantees of 
security—a security which cannot be called in question every 
six months. ” 

Advantage has also been taken of the presence of the 
Polish Foreign Minister—whom we have been glad to wel- 
come to this country—to consult with the Polish Government, 
and I am happy to say that we have found entire identity 
of view to exist between us. 

I would sum up the attitude of his Majesty’s Government 
as follows : — 

Herr Hitler rejected all suggestions for peace until he had 
overwhelmed Poland, as he had previously overthrown Czecho- 
Slovakia. Peace conditions cannot be acceptable which begin 
by condoning aggression. 


The proposals of the German Chancellor’s speech are 


vague and uncertain, and contain no suggestion for righting 
the wrongs done to Czecho-Slovakia and to Poland. 

Even if Herr Hitler’s proposals were more closely defined 
and contained suggestions to right these wrongs, it would 
still be necessary to ask by what practical means the German 
Government intend to convince the world that aggression 
will cease and that pledges will be kept. Past experience has 
shown that no reliance can be placed upon the promises of the 
present German Government. Accordingly, acts—not words 
alone—must be forthcoming before we, the British peoples, 
and France, our gallant and trusted Ally, would be justified 
in ceasing to wage war to the utmost of our strength. Only 
when world confidence is restored will it be possible to find—as 
we would wish to do with the aid of all who show good will— 
solutions of those questions which disturb the world, which 
stand in the way of disarmament, retard the restoration of 
trade, and prevent the improvement of the well-being of the 
peoples. 

There is thus a primary condition to be satisfied. Only 
the German Government can fulfil it. If they will not, there can 
as yet be no new or better world order of the kind for which 
all nations yearn. 

The issue is therefore plain. Hither the German Govern- 
ment must give convincing proof of the sincerity of their 
desire for peace by definite acts and by the provision of 
effective guarantees of their intention to fulfil their under- 
takings, or we must persevere in our duty to the end. It is 
for Germany to make her choice. 
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SPEECH BY THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSAR FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, W. M. MOLOTOV, 
ON THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION, BEFORE THE SUPREME SOVIET 
OF THE USSR, OCTOBER 31ST, 1939 


Important changes in international relations have taken 
place in the course of the last two months. This applies 
above all to Europe, but also to countries situated far beyond 
its limits. In connection with this, three circumstances of 
decisive importance must be pointed out. 


Changed Relations Between Soviet Union and Germany 


First, the changes must be pointed out which have happened 
in the relations between the Soviet Union and Germany. 
The Soviet-German Treaty of August 23rd, 1939, put an end 
to the abnormal relations which had existed for a number of 
years between the Soviet Union and Germany. Hostility 
constantly fanned by certain European countries gave way 
to rapprochement and to the establishment of amicable 
relations between the Soviet Union and Germany. A further 
improvement of these good relations found expression in the 
German-Soviet Friendship Pact, which also settled the new 
frontier between the two States, and which was signed in 
Moscow on September 28th, 1939. This revolutionary change 
in the relations between the Soviet Union and Germany, 
i.e. between the two greatest Powers of Europe, could not 
remain without consequences for the entire international 
situation. Events since have completely confirmed the eva- 
luation of the significance of the Soviet-German rapprochement 
rae was pronounced at the previous session of the Supreme 

oviet. 


Disintegration of Polish State; Causes and Effects 


Second, the military destruction of Poland and the ensuing 
political disintegration of the Polish State must be pointed 
out. The Polish governing group were not a little proud of 
the solidity of their State, and the alleged strength of their 
army. It was proved, however, that the quick blows admi- 
nistered first by Germany, and then by the Red Army sufficed 
to put an end to that misshapen child of Versailles which 
lived by the oppression of the non-Polish peoples. Its tra- 
ditional policy of unprincipled shifting, and of manoeuvering 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R. proved to be untenable 
and ended in bankruptcy. 

Third, it must be recognized that the major war which 
has broken out in Europe, has radically changed the entire 
international situation. The war which started between 
Germany and Poland, has changed into a war between Germany 
on the one side, and Britain and France on the other. As you 
all know, the war between Germany and Poland was quickly 
ended, due to the complete bankruptcy of Polish leadership. 
As you know, neither British nor French guarantees helped 
Poland. To tell the truth, it is still unknown what these 
“guarantees ” consisted of. As for the war which has 
started between Germany and the Anglo-French block, it is 
only in its first stage, and has not yet really developed. 
It will nonetheless be understood that such a war is bound to 
modify fundamentally the position of Europe, and not only 
of Europe. In connection with this important change in the 
international situation, many a former formula, used but 
recently, and to which so many people were accustomed, 
proved out of date and inapplicable. One must take account 
of this if one wants to avoid crass mistakes in appraising the 
new and complicated international situation in Europe. 


Formulae Out-of-Date ; Roles Reversed 


It is known, for instance, that concepts such as “ aggressor ” 
and “ aggression ” have taken on a new significance and a new 
meaning in the course of the last months. It is not difficult 
to guess that we do not now attach the same meaning to these 
concepts that they had, say, three or four months ago. When 
we speak of the Great Powers now, then Germany is in the posi- 
tion of a State which wants the soonest possible end to the 
war, and desires peace, whereas Great Britain and France 
who yesterday still stood against aggression, are now for a 
continuation of war and against peace. As you see, the réles 
have been reversed. 


The attempts of the British and French Governments to 
justify their new policy by the obligations which they under- 
took toward Poland, are of course untenable. It is well 
understood that the restoration of former Poland is out of the 
question. Hence, the continuation of the present war under 
the slogan of the restoration of the former Polish State has no 
sense. The Governments of Great Britain and France under- 
stand that, but they do not want to put an end to the war 
and to restore peace ; on the contrary, they are seeking a new 
justification for continuing their war against Germany. 


», Ideological ”’ War Against Germany 


Recently, the ruling classes of Britain and France have 
been attempting to present themselves as protagonists for 
the democratic rights of the nations against Hitlerism, the Bri- 
tish Government explaining that its aim in the war against 
Germany was neither more nor less than the “ destruction of 
Hitlerism ”. It looks as if the British war inciters, and the 
French ones with them, were declaring something like an 
ideological war against Germany, reminiscent of the old reli- 
gious wars. It is true that religious wars against heretics 
and infidels were customary in their time. Everyone knows 
that they brought about the most unfortunate consequences 
for the masses of the people, economic destruction and bar- 
barism. Nor could anything else be expected of such wars. 
They happened, however, in the Middle Ages. Are not the 
ruling classes of Great Britain and France leading us back 
into these medieval conditions, into the epoch of religious 
wars, of superstition, and of barbarism ? In any case, a major 
war has now been started under the ideological flag, a war 
which brings with it considerable dangers for Europe and the 
whole world. Yet, nothing can justify a war of this type. 
One can adopt or reject the ideology of Hitlerism, like any 
other ideological system : that is a matter of political opinion. 
Everyone however, will understand that an ideology cannot 
be annihilated by violence, cannot be eradicated by war. 
Therefore itis not only senseless but criminal to wage such a war, 
a war for the “ annihilation of Hitlerism ”, which in addition 
is waged under the false flag of a fight for “ democracy ”. 
Actually one can in no way call “ fight for democracy ” such 
acts as the shutting down of the Communist Party in France, 
the arrests of the Communist Deputies to the French Parliament 
or the restriction of the political liberties in England, the 
unabated national oppression in India, ete. 


Is it not clear that the aims of the present war in Europe 
are not those of which speak the official declarations made 
for the benefit of the great masses of listeners in France and 
Great Britain ; that is to say, it is not a struggle for democracy, 
but it is something else, something that these gentlemen do 
not speak about openly. 


Franeo-British War Grounds Not Idealistic but Materialistie 
and Imperialistie 


The true cause of the Anglo-French war against Ger- 
many is not a pretended oath sworn allegedly by Great 
Britain and France to restore the former Polish State, nor of 
course, is it their pretended determination to take upon them- 
selves the task of the struggle for democracy. The ruling 
classes of Britain and France have, of course, other and more 
substantial motives for a war against Germany. These motives 
are not to be found in the sphere of any ideology, but in the 
sphere of thoroughly material interests, interests of powerful 
States with extensive. colonial possessions. 


Great Britain, with a population of 47 million people, 
possesses colonies with a population of 480 millions. France, 
with a population not exceeding 42 millions, possesses colonies 
with a population of 70 million inhabitants. These colonial 
possessions which make it possible to exploit hundreds of mil- 
lions of people, form the basis for the world-domination of 
Great Britain and France, Their fear lest Germany lay claim 
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to colonial possessions, is back of the present war made by 
Britain and France on Germany, which latter country has 
recently increased her strength considerably, thanks to the 
decay of the Versailles Treaty. The fear of losing their world 
hegemony dictates to the ruling classes of Britain and France 
their policy of unleashing the dogs of war against Germany. 


Thus the imperialist character of the war is clear for any- 
one who is willing to see the real situation, and who does not 
close his eyes to facts. 


All of this shows clearly who needs this war which is being 
waged for world domination. The working class quite definitely 
does not need it. This war promises nothing to the working 
class except misfortune and bloody sacrifice. 


Thus you can judge for yourselves whether the substance 
of such concepts as “aggression” and “aggressor ” has or 
has not changed during the last few months! It is not dif- 
ficult to see that the application of these words in their old 
sense—that is, in the sense which held good before the last 
decisive turn in the political relations between the Soviet 
Union and Germany, and before the beginning of the great 
imperialist war in Europe—that the application of these 
words in the old sense can only cause intellectual confusion 
and lead to erroneous conclusions. This must not happen: 
we must not permit an uncritical attitude toward those old 
concepts which are inapplicable to the new international 
situation. 


This, then, is the way in which international relations have 
developed recently. 


Soviet Union’s Foreign Policy Position Changed 


Let us now pass to the changes which are taking place 
in the external situation of the Soviet Union itself. These 
changes are considerable. In speaking about the most important 
among them, we cannot contest what follows: through our 
consistently peaceful foreign policy, we have succeeded in 
significantly strengthening our positions and in increasing 
the international importance of the Soviet Union. 


Relationship with Germany 


As said before, our relations with Germany have improved 
radically. They have developed in the direction of consolidat- 
ing our ties of friendship, our practical collaboration, and our 
political assistance to Germany in her endeavour to create 
peace. The Non-Aggression Pact concluded between the 
Soviet Union and Germany obliged us to remain neutral in 
case of Germany’s being involved in war. We have consistently 
followed this political line, which was in no way contradicted 
by the entry of our troops into the territory of former Poland 
which started on September 17th. It is sufficient here to 
recall that on September 17th, the Soviet Government addres- 
sed a special note to all the States with which it maintains 
diplomatic relations, informing them that the U.S.S.R. will 
continue to maintain a policy of neutrality toward them. 
It is well known that our troops entered the territory of 
Poland only at a moment when the Polish State was dis- 
integrating and was ceasing to exist. In the face of these 
events we could not remain neutral since urgent questions 
affecting the security of our State resulted from them. Nor 
could the Soviet Government overlook the extraordinary 
situation in which our brothers, the populations of the Western 
Ukraine and Western White Russia, found themselves placed, 
being left to themselves while Poland disintegrated. 


The ensuing events confirmed in every way that the new 
Soviet-German relations were constructed upon the firm 
foundation of mutual interests. After the entry of detach- 
ments of the Red Army into the territory of the former Polish 
State, serious questions arose regarding the delimitation of 
the political interests of the U.S.S.R. and Germany. These 
questions were speedily settled on the basis of mutual under- 
standing. The German-Soviet Treaty of amity and delimita- 
tion between the U.S8.8.R. and Germany which was concluded 
at the end of September, consolidated our relations to the 
German Reich. 


Germany’s relations to the Western European States during 
the last two decades were governed above all by Germany’s 


endeavours to break the chains of the Versailles Treaty which 
had been forged by Great Britain and France, with the active 
participation of the United States of America. This in the 
last resort led to the present war in Europe. 


The relations between the Soviet Union and Germany 
were constructed upon another foundation, a foundation 
which has nothing to do with interests that would eternize 
the Post-War system of Versailles. It has always been our 
opinion that a strong Germany is a necessary condition for a 
lasting peace in Europe. It would be ludicrous to think that 
Germany can simply be left out in the cold or struck off the 
list. The States which cherish this stupid and dangerous 
dream fail to consider the sad experience of Versailles ; they 
do not reckon with Germany’s organic power; they fail to 
understand that the attempt to repeat Versailles may end 
in their own ruin, considering that today’s international 
situation is fundamentally different from that of 1914. 


We have endeavoured without flinching to improve rela- 
tions with Germany, and we have always hailed tendencies 
of this kind within Germany herself. Our present relations 
to the Reich are based on friendship, on readiness to sup- 
port Germany’s endeavours toward peace, and also on the 
desire to further the development of Soviet-German economic 
relations for the mutual benefit of both States. 
particularly stressed that the changes which have taken 
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place in Soviet-German relations in the political sphere, — 


have created favourable pre-conditions for the development 
of Soviet-German economic relations. The recent economic 
negotiations of the German Delegation in Moscow, and the 
negotiations of the Soviet Economic Delegation now taking 
place in Germany, prepare a broad basis for the develop- 
ment of the exchange of goods between the Soviet Union 
and Germany. 


Soviet Russian Intervention in Poland and its Causes 


May I now pass on to the events connected with the entry 
of our troops into the territory of the former Polish State. 
I need not describe the development of events. Our press 
has reported extensively about them, and the facts are well- 
known to you too. I shall only mention the most essential. 


It needs no proof that out Government was obliged, in 
the moment of the complete decomposition of the Polish 
State, to lend a helping hand to our brothers the Ukrainians 
and the White Russians established on the territories of 
the Western Ukraine and Western White Russia. And that 
is what we did. The Red Army marched into these regions 
amidst general manifestations of friendly welcome from the 
Ukrainian and White Russian populations, who received 
our troops as liberators from an oppressive yoke, the yoke 
of Polish capitalists and landowners. 


During their forward march into these regions, the Red 
Army here and there had serious clashes with Polish detach- 
ments involving certain losses on our part. The size of these 
losses is shown by the following figures. At the White Rus- 
sian front, the detachments of the Red Army lost in officers 
and men together, 246 dead and 503 wounded, i.e. together, 
749. At the Ukrainian front, these losses amounted to 491 
dead and 1,359 wounded, together 1,850. Thus the figure 
of the losses suffered by the Red Army on the territories of 
the Western Ukraine and Western White Russia together, 
amounted to 737 dead and 1,862 wounded, i.e. a total of 2,599. 
As for our war booty in Poland, its amounts to over 900 can- 
non, over 10,000 machine guns, over 300,000 rifles, over 
150 million cartridges, about one million artillery shells, about 
300 airplanes, etc. 


The territory that has passed to the Soviet Union is com- 
parable to a large European State. The territory of Western 
White Russia has about 108,000 square kilometres with a 
population of 4,800,000 souls. The territory of the Western 
Ukraine comprises 88,000 square kilometres with a popula- 
tion of 8 million people. Thus, the territory which has pas- 
sed to us, the Western Ukraine and Western White Russia 
combined, totals 196,000 square kilometres, with a popula- 
tion of about 13 million people, of whom over 7 millions are 
Ukrainians, over three millions White Russians, over one 
million Poles, and over one million Jews. 
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The political importance of these events can scarcely be 
overrated. All the reports from the Western Ukraine and from 
Western White Russia testify that the population welcomed 
their liberation from the yoke of the oppressor with indes- 
cribable jubilation, hailing enthusiastically this new victory 
of the Soviet Government. The elections into the Peoples’ 
Assemblies of the Western Ukraine and Western White Rus- 
sia took place a few days ago, and for the first time, they were 
carried through on the basis of a universal, direct, and equal 
franchise, with secret polling. They showed that at least 
nine-tenths of the population of those regions had long been 
ready for union with the U.S.S.R. 


I now come to our relations with the Baltic countries. 
You all know that essential changes have taken place also 
there. 


Soviet Union’s Relations with Baltie States 


The relations of the Soviet Union to Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania are based on treaties which were concluded in 1920. 
According to these treaties, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
received political independence, the Soviet Union conducting 
an invariably amicable policy toward these newly created 
little States during the entire period since then. We have 
here a fundamental difference between the policy of the 
Soviet Government and the policy of COzarist Russia which 
oppressed the small nations in a beastly fashion, robbed 
them of every opportunity toward an autonomous national 
and political development, and left many bitter memories 
behind. It must be recognized that the experiences of the 
past two decades created favourable conditions for the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between the Soviet Union on the 
one side and Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania on the other, 
permitting a further consolidation of political and other 
relations between the U.S.S.R. and her Baltic neighbours. 
This became evident during the most recent diplomatic nego- 
tiations with the representatives of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, as well as through the treaties concluded after 
these negotiations. As you know, the Soviet Union has con- 
eluded assistance pacts with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
which are of the greatest political importance. The basis of 
principle of all these pacts is the same. They are founded 
upon mutual assistance between the Soviet Union on the one 
hand, and Hstonia, Latvia and Lithuania on the other, includ- 
ing military assistance in case of an attack upon one of the 
contracting parties. Considering the special grographic posi- 
tion of these countries which form avenues of access as it were 
to the U.S.S.R. especially from the Baltic Sea, these pacts 
make it possible for the Soviet Union to maintain naval bases 
and airfields in certain districts of Estonia and Latvia ; with 
regard to Lithuania they contain the stipulation of a common 
protection of the Lithuanian frontier. The creation of these 
naval bases and airfields on the territories of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, as well as the introduction of a number of detach- 
ments of the Red Army for the defense of these bases and air- 
fields, secure a reliable basis from which to defend not only 
the Soviet Union but also the Baltic States themselves, thus 
serving the cause of the maintenance of peace in which our 
peoples are interested. 


The diplomatic negotiations which took place recently 
‘with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, showed that there exists 
between us sufficient confidence and the necessary under- 
standing for the indispensability of realising these military 
protective measures in the interests of the Soviet Union 
as well as of these States. During these negotiations all parti- 
cipants manifestly endeavoured to the fullest degree to maintain 
peace and to guarantee the security of our peoples engaged 
in the pursuits of peace. All these considerations insured a 
successful end to the negotiations, and the conclusion of the 
mutual assistance pacts, which have a great historic signi- 
ficance. 


These pacts of mutual assistance in no way mean an 
interference of the Soviet Union in the affairs of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, as certain organs of the foreign press 
try to pretend. On the contrary, these assistance pacts define 
distinctly the inviolability of the sovereignty of the States 
which signed them, as well as the principle of non-interference 
in the affairs of another State. These pacts have as their 


point of departure the mutual respect of the political, social, 
and economic structure of the other treaty partner, and are 
intended to consolidate peaceful and good neighbourly co- 
operation between our nations. We insist upon the honest and 
exact implementation of the pacts concluded under con- 
ditions of complete reciprocity, and we declare that the idle 
gossip regarding the Sovietization of the Baltic countries 
profits only our common enemies and sundry anti-Soviet 
agents provocateurs. 


On the basis of the improvement made in the political 
relations with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, the Soviet Union 
met the economic needs of these States more then half-way 
through the conclusion of corresponding trade agreements. 
In connexion with these economic agreements, the goods 
traffic with the Baltic States increased several times over 
and offers favourable prospects for further growth. At a 
time when the commerce of all European countries, including 
the neutrals, experiences the greatest difficulties, these economic 
agreements of the U.S.8.R. with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
have a very great positive importance for these States. 

In this way, the rapprochement which has taken place 
between the U.S.S.R. and Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
will promote a rapid advance in the agriculture, industry, 
traffic, and general prosperity of our Baltic neighbours. 


The principles of Soviet policy toward the small States 
were demonstrated with particular clarity by the example 
of the treaty regarding the retrocession of the city and dis- 
trict of Vilna to the Lithuanian Republic. Through this 
transaction, the Lithuanian State with its population of 
two and a half million people, augments its territory con- 
siderably, increases its population by 550,000, and obtains 
the city of Vilna with a number of inhabitants double as 
large as that of the present Lithuanian capital. The Soviet 
Union decided to hand over the city of Vilna to the Lithuanian 
Republic, not because the Lithuanian population predominates 
there. No, the majority of the population of Vilna is not 
Lithuanian. The Soviet Union, however, has taken into account 
the fact that the city of Vilna was separated from Lithuania 
by Poland through violence, and that it ought to belong to 
Lithuania as the city with which both the historic past of the 
Lithuanian State and the national aspirations of the Lithuanian 
nation are bound up. It is pointed out in the foreign press 
that world history knows no similar case of a large State 
ceding such a big city to a little State out of its own free 
will, This act of the Soviet State, therefore, all the more 
forcibly demonstrates its good will. 


Relations to Finland — Soviet-Finnish Negotiations 


Our relations to Finland are in a category of their own. 
This is chiefly explained by the fact that sundry foreign 
influences from third States can make themselves felt some- 
what more strongly there. Impartial people, however, must 
recognize that the same problem of guaranteeing the security 
of the Soviet Union, and particularly of Leningrad, which 
played a réle in the negotiations with Estonia, exists also 
in the negotiations with Finland. It can be said that the ques- 
tion of security for the Soviet Union poses itself even more 
acutely here, inasmuch as the most important city of the Soviet 
Union next to Moscow, Leningrad, is only thirty-two kilo- 
metres distant from the Finnish frontier. This means that 
Leningrad finds itself at a shorter distance from the frontier 
of a foreign State than is needed for artillery bombard- 
ment from modern far-reaching cannon. Furthermore, the 
accesss from the sea to Leningrad depends essentially on 
whether Finland’s attitude toward the Soviet Union is hostile 
or friendly, since Finland possesses the entire northern part 
of the coast of the Bay of Finland, and all the islands along 
its middle part. 


In view of this position, as well as of the situation created 
in Europe, we may count on Finland showing due com- 
prehension. 


Soviet-Finnish negotiations were begun recently upon 
our initiative. What is the object of these negotiations ? 
It is not difficult to understand that the present interna- 
tional situation, in which war is developing between the 
greatest States in the centre of Europe, involves big surprises 
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and dangers for all European States: therefore the Soviet 
Union has the right and even the obligation to take serious 
measures for the consolidation of its security. Hence it is 
natural that the Soviet Union shows a particular concern 
for the Bay of Finland, Leningrad’s sea access, as well as 
for the land frontier which bears down on Leningrad from 
a distance of some thirty kilometres. 

It is scarcely worth while to enter into the hallucinations 
and inventions which are being spread through the foreign 
press about the proposals of the Soviet Government in the 
negotiations with Finland. Some assert that the U.S.S.R. 
“claims ” for itself the city of Viipuri (Wyborg) and the 
northern part of Lake Ladoga. Others pretend that the 
U.S.S.R. “ demands ” the cession of the Aland Islands. There 
is also foolish talk about requests of one kind or another 
which the Soviet Union is alleged to be making toward Sweden 
and Norway. In reality, our proposals in the negotiations 
with Finland are extremely modest, and are limited to a 
minimum without which the security of the U.S.S.R. cannot 
possibly be realized, nor friendly relations with Finland 
established. 

We began the negotiations with the representatives of 
Finland, Paasikiwi and Tanner, who were sent to Moscow 
for this purpose, by proposing the conclusion of a Soviet- 
Finnish Assistance Pact approximately on the model of our 
assistance pacts with other Baltic States. When, however, 
the Finnish Government explained to us that the conclusion 
of such a pact would be contrary to its position of absolute 
neutrality, we did not insist on our proposal. We then pro- 
posed to tackle concrete questions of interest to us from the 
viewpoint of the security of the U.S.S.R., and more parti- 
eularly of Leningrad, both as regards the sea frontier in the 
Bay of Finland, and the land frontier so very close to Lenin- 
erad. We proposed an agreement to the effect that the Soviet- 
Finnish frontier on the Carelian Isthmus be moved some ten 
kilometres northward away from Leningrad. In return for 
this we proposed to cede a part of Soviet Carelia to Finland 
twice as large as the territory to be ceded by Finland to the 
Soviet Union. We also proposed an agreement according 
to which Finland was to lease to us a small fragment of its 
territory at the entrance to the Bay of Finland for a determined 
period, for the erection of a naval base. Considering that there 
exists now a Soviet base at the southern entrance to the Bay 
of Finland, in Baltic-Port, as stipulated in the Soviet-Estonian 
pact, the creation of a naval base at the northern entrance 
to the Bay of Finland would be apt to guarantee its security 
from any hostile attack by other States. We have no doubt 
that the creation of such a naval base serves the interests 
not only of the Soviet Union, but also of Finland. Other 
proposals made by us, among them our proposal regarding 
the exchange of the territory of certain islands in the Bay 
of Finland, as well as of parts of the peninsulas of Rybatschy] 
and Srednij, against doubly as large a territory in Soviet 
Carelia, apparently call forth no objection from the Finnish 
Government. The differences of opinion over some of our 
proposals are not yet ironed out, and certain Finnish con- 
cessions, e.g. a partial cession of territory on the Carelian 
Isthmus, obviously do not meet the requirements. 


We have made a series of new proposals. We declared that 
if the principle of our proposals was accepted, we would 
be ready to withdraw our objections to the fortification of 
the Aland Islands which the Finnish Government have long 
been insisting upon. We only made the proviso that we would 
withdraw our objection to the fortification of the Aland 
Islands on condition that these fortifications were to be con- 
structed through Finland’s own national forces without 
the participation of third Powers in as much as the U.S.S.R. 
was not to participate. We also proposed to Finland to raze 
the fortified points along the Soviet-Finnish frontier on the 
Carelian Isthmus which we should think would quite correspond 
to Finland’s interest. We also expressed the desire to strengthen 
the Soviet-Finnish non-aggression pact through additional 
reciprocal guarantees. Finally, we have no doubt that the 
consolidation of the Soviet-Finnish relations could also form 
an excellent basis for a speedy development of the economic 
relations between our two countries. 

In this way, we are ready to meet Finland half-way in 
questions where she has a special interest. 


After all this, we do not believe that Finland would seek 
a pretext for sabotaging the planned agreement. This would 
in no way correspond to a policy of friendly Soviet-Finnish 
relations, and would cause considerable harm to Finland. 


We are convinced that the leading Finnish quarters will 
correctly understand the importance of consolidating amicable 
relations between the Soviet Union and Finland, and that 
Finnish politicians will give in to no anti-Soviet pressure or 
agitation, no matter from what side. 


I must, however, inform you that even the President of 
the United States of America thought fit to meddle in these 
questions, which is not easily reconcilable with the policy 
of American neutrality. In his lines of October 12th addres- 
sed to Kalinin, Mr. Roosevelt expressed his hope that the 
amicable and peaceful relations existing between the U.S.8.R 
and Finland might be maintained and developed. One might 
almost imagine that the relations of the United States of 
America to, say, the Philippines or to Cuba, both of whom 
have long demanded freedom and independence from the 
U.S.A. without being able to get it, are better than the relations 
between the Soviet Union and Finland, which latter obtained 
freedom and political independence from the Soviet Union 
quite some time ago. 


Kalinin answered Roosevelt’s lines as follows: “I deem 
it fitting to recall to your memory, Mr. President, that the 
political independence of the Finnish Republic was recognized 
by an act of free will on the part of the Soviet Government 
on December 31st, 1917, and that Finland’s sovereignty 
was secured through the Peace Treaty of October 14th, 1920, 
concluded between the U.S.S.R. and Finland. These acts 
just mentioned of the Soviet Government, established the 
foundations of the mutual relations existing between the 
Soviet Union and Finland. The present negotiations between 
the Soviet Union and Finland, too, are conducted according 
to these principles. Despite the tendencious versions which 
are spread by groups apparently not interested in European 
peace, the negotiations just mentioned pursue the only aim 
of consolidating the relations between the Soviet Union and 
Finland, and of strengthening the friendly cooperation of 
both countries in assuring the security of the Soviet Union 
and Finland. ” 


After such a clear answer of the President of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., it would be quite 
understandable if the Finnish Government, with good will 
on their part, were to meet our minimum proposals : not only 
do they not run counter to Finland’s national and political 
interests, but they even strengthen her external security and 
create a broad basis for a further development of the political 
and economic relations between our countries. 


Negotiations with Turkey 


A few words now about the negotiations with Turkey. 

A good deal of nonsense is being written in foreign countries 
about the essentials of these negotiations. Some assert that 
the U.S.S.R. allegedly demands the cession of the districts 
of Ardagan and Kars. May we reply that this is a figment 
of the imagination, and a lie. Others assert that the U.S.S.R. 
allegedly demands a modification of the international con- 
vention concluded in Montreux, and privileges for herself 
in the question of the Straits. That, too, is a fiction and a lie. 
In reality, the question put concerned the conclusion of a 
bi-lateral pact of mutual assistance restricted to the region 
of the Black Sea and of the Straits. The U.S.S.R. was of the 
opinion, firstly, that the conclusion of such a pact must not 
move it to acts which might lead to a military conflict with © 
Germany, and second, that the U.S.S.R. must receive 
guarantees that Turkey, considering the existing danger of 
war, would not admit the battleships of Powers not bordering 
on the Black Sea, through the Bosphorus into the Black Sea. 
Turkey declined these two reservations of the U.S.S.R. and 
thereby rendered impossible the conclusion of the pact. 


The Soviet-Turkish negotiations did not lead to the con- 
clusion of a pact, but at least they allowed us to clarify a 
number of questions of interest to us—or at least to discuss 
them. It is very important in the present international situa- 
tion to know the true face and the policy of the States whose 
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relations to us have a real importance. In consequence of 
the Moscow negotiations, as well as of the recent political 
actions of the Turkish Government, many an aspect of 
Turkey’s policy has become much more comprehensible to us. 

You all know that the Turkish Government has preferred 
to tie up Turkey’s fate with a certain group among the 
European belligerents. She concluded the Assistance Pact 
with England and France, thus definitely abandoning her 
cautious policy of neutrality, and thus she entered the sphere 
of the war developing in Europe. 

Great Britain and France who want to drag as many neutral 
countries as possible into their war sphere, are well satisfied 
with this. We do not have to investigate whether Turkey 
will not come to regret it. We only have to establish these 
new factors in the foreign policy of our neighbour, and to 
watch attentively the development of events. 

Turkey having as it were renounced her freedom of action, 
and having resolved upon giving support dangerous for 
herself to one of the belligerent parties, we presume that the 
Turkish Government know the responsibility which they 
have thus taken upon themselves. This, however, is not 
the kind of foreign policy which the Soviet Union pursues, 
and with which it has obtained more than one success. The 
Soviet Union continues to prefer the maintenance of her 
freedom of action and the establishment of her neutrality 
policy, thus not only refusing to further the spread of the 
war, but on the contrary strengthening the existing endeavours 
for the restoration of peace. We are convinced that the peace 
policy of the U.S.S.R. will continue to enjoy good prospects. 
We shall follow out this policy also in the Black Sea region 
as required by the interests of the Soviet Union and of its 
friends. 


The Soviet Union and Military Contraband ; the U.S.A. 
and Arms Sales to Belligerents 


Finally, let me add a few words about military contraband 


and about the exportation of arms from neutral countries 
into the belligerent States. 


During the last days there was published the answer 
of the Soviet Government to the British notes of Septem- 
ber 6th and 11th. In our note, the U.S.S.R’s view on the ques- 
tions of military contraband was expressed. It was pointed 
out that the Soviet Government cannot regard food stuffs, 
fuel for the peaceful population, and articles of clothing as 
military contraband, and that any prohibition to import 
these consumers’ goods means to condemn to misery and to 
death children, women, the old and the sick. The Soviet 
Government points out in its note that such questions cannot 
be decided unilaterally as was done by Great Britain, but 
only by a general agreement among the Powers. 


We count upon it that the neutral countries, as well as 
the public opinion of Great Britain and France, will recognize 
the correctness of our position, and will take measures so 
that the war existing between the armies of the belligerents 
will not change into a war against children, women, the old 
and the sick. Our country, as a neutral country, which has 
no interest in aggravating the war, will take every possible 
measure to humanize the war, and to speed its end in the 
interest of peace. 


From this viewpoint one is justified in questioning the deci- 
sion of the American Government regarding the lifting of the 
arms embargo for the benefit of the belligerents. This deci- 
sion will not result in decreasing the intensity of the war and 
in ending it more quickly, but on the contrary it will aggravate, 
intensify, and prolong it. Naturally, this decision can secure 
large gains for the American war industry. But it goes without 
saying that this circumstance cannot justify the litting of 
the arms embargo. 


These are the bases of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy 
in the present international situation. 


ITALY’S ATTITUDE 


The Resolution of the Italian Council of Ministers 
of September 1st, 1939 


The Council of Ministers, having examined the situation 
created in Europe in consequence of the German-Polish conflict, 
the origins of which derive from the Treaty of Versailles, and 
having taken cognizance of all the documents presented by 
the Foreign Minister, which show the untiring efforts of the 
Duce to ensure to Europe a peace based on justice, has given 
its full approval to the military measures adopted up to now 
which have been and will continue to be of a precautionary 
character adequate for such a purpose. 

The Council of Ministers also has approved the measures 
of an economic and social character rendered necessary by the 
phase of grave disturbance into which European life has now 
_ entered. 

The Council of Ministers declares and announces to the 
people that Italy will take no initiative whatsoever in military 
operations. 

It expresses its high appreciation to the Italian people for 
the exemplary discipline and calm which it has shown this 
time again as so often in the past. 


Speech by Mussolini made before Bolognese Fascist Party 
Leaders on September 24th, 1939, in Rome 


» We are meeting at a tempestuous moment which puts 
to the test not only the map of Europe, but perhaps that of 
whole continents. Nothing is more natural than that such 
tremendous events should have their repercussions in Italy, 
having provoked considerable emotion also among us. 

But from this special and comprehensible state of mind the 
very insignificant but nonetheless miserable human dregs have 
profited, those types who live in gutters and obscure corners. 


La Risoluzione del Consiglio dei Ministri 
dal 1 settembre 1939 


Il Consiglio dei Ministri, esaminata la situazione deter- 
minatasi in Europa in conseguenza del conflitto fra Germania 
e Polonia, la cui origine risale al Trattato di Versaglia, presa 
conoscenza di tutti i documenti presentati dal Ministro degli 
Esteri dai quali risulta ’opera svolta dal Duce per assicurare 
all’Europa una pace basata sulla giustizia, ha dato la sua piena 
approvazione alle misure militari sin qui adottate che hanno 
e conserveranno un carattere semplicemente precauzionale e 
sono adeguate a tale scopo ; 

ha approvato altresi le disposizioni di carattere economico 
sociale necessarie, data la fase di grave perturbamento in 
cui € entrata la vita europea ; 

dichiara e annuncia al popolo che I|’Italia non prendera 
iniziativa alcuna di operazioni militari ; 

rivolge un alto elogio al popolo italiano per V’esempio di 
disciplina e di calma di cui ha dato — come sempre — prova. 


il Discorso pronunciato dal Duee il 24 settembre 1939 
a Roma davanti le Gerarchie del Fascismo bolognese 


«Ci incontriamo in un momento tempestoso che rimette 
in gioco non solo la carta dell’Huropa, ma, forse, quella dei 
continenti. Niente di pil naturale che questi eventi grandiosi 
e le loro ripercussioni in Italia, abbiano provocato una emozione 
anche fra noi. 

Ma di questo speciale e comprensibile stato d’animo, ha 
approfittato la minima, ma cid nondimeno miserabile zavorra 
umana che si era ridotta a vivere negli angiporti, nei ripostigli, 
negli angoli oscuri. 
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It is to this scum that we owe the spreading of those rumours 
many of which — the most ridiculous among them — concern 
me personally. These rumours were destined to be silenced, 
otherwise I would have had to doubt, with profound morifica- 
tion, a cause which I have always firmly believed in, namely, 
that the Italian people is one of the most intelligent people 
in the world. 

Without dramarizing things because that is absolutely not 
worth while, the conclusion which must be drawn may be 
resumed as follows : those corners must be cleaned out in which 
have taken refuge the last remnants of the Freemasons, the 
Jews, and the anti-Fascists so favoured abroad—no matter 
how few there are left. We cannot allow either them or others 
to bring harm to the physical or moral health of the Italian 
people. 

The Italian people know that the pilot must not be 
disturbed, especially when the sailing is rough, by demanding 
information at every instant about the course charted. 


If and when I shall appear on the balcony to convoke the 
entire Italien people to listen, that will not be for the purpose 
of prospecting and examining the situation, but in order to 
announce decisions—as I did on October 2nd, 1935, and on 
May 9th, 1936—decisions, I say of historic import. 


For the time being this is not the case. Our policy has been 
fixed by the declaration of September 1st, and there is no 
ground for change. It corresponds to our national interests, to 
our political agreements and pacts, and to the desire of all the 
people including the German people, to at least localize the 
conflict. 


For the rest, with Poland liquidated, Europe is not yet 
effectively at war. The masses of the armies have not yet 
clashed. The clash can still be averted by taking account of 
the fact that it is a vain illusion to want to maintain or, worse, 
restore positions which history and the natural dynamism of 
peoples has condemned. 


It is certainly with the wise intention of not enlarging the 
conflict that the Governments of London and Paris have not 
so far reacted directly to the accomplished fact created by the 
Russians ; but it follows that they have compromised their 
moral justification for wanting to annul the accomplished 
fact created by the Germans. 


In a situation such as the present, full of unknown elements, 
one slogan has arisen spontaneously from the masses of the 
real Italian people: to prepare in a military way for any 
eventuality ; to support any possible attempt at peace; and 
to work vigilantly and in silence. 


This is the style of Fascism: this must also be the style 
of the Italian people.”’ 


Si deve a questa zavorra la diffusione delle « voci» che 
hanno circolato, molte delle quali — le pit ridicole — mi 
riguardavano personalmente. Il fenomeno era destinato ad 
esaurirsi, altrimenti con mia somma mortificazione, avevi 
dovuto dubitare di una cosa nella quale ho sempre fermamente 
creduto e cioé che il popolo italiano é uno dei pit intelligenti 
della terra. 

Senza drammatizzare le cose perché non ne vale assoluta- 
mente la pena, la conclusione che se ne deve trarre si riassume 
in questa parola : ripulire gli angolini dove — talora mime- 
tizzandosi — si sono rifugiati i rottami massonici, ebraici, 
esterofili dell’antifascismo. Non permetteremo mai né a loro, 
né ad altri di portare nocumento alla salute fisica e morale del 
popolo italiano. 

Il popolo italiano sa che non bisogna turbare il pilota, 
specie quando é impegnato in una burrascosa navigazione, né 
chiedergli ad ogni istante notizie sulla rotta. 

Se e quando io appariro al balcone e convocheré ad ascol- 
tarmi l’intero popolo italiano, non sara per prospettargli un 
esame della situazione, ma per annunciargli — come gia il 
2 ottobre del 1935 o il 9 maggio del 1936, — decisioni, dico 
decisioni, di portata storica. 

Per ora non é il caso. La nostra politica é stata fissata nella 
dichiarazione del 1° settembre e non v’é motivo di cambiarla. 
Essa risponde ai nostri interessi nazionali, ai nostri accordi e 
patti politici e al desiderio di tutti i popoli, compreso il germa- 
nico, che é quello di almeno localizzare il conflitto. 

Del resto, liquidata la Polonia, l’Europa non é ancora 
effettivamente in guerra. Le masse degli eserciti non si sono 
ancora urtate. Si pud evitare l’urto col rendersi conto che é 
vana illusione quella di voler mantenere in piedi o peggio 
ancora ricostituire posizioni che la storia e il dinamismo 
anturale dei popoli hanno condannato. 

E’ certo col saggio proposito di non allargare il conflitto 
che i governi di Londra e di Parigi, non hanno sin qui reagito 
di fronte al «fatto compiuto» russo; ma ne consegue che- 
hanno compromesso la loro giustificazione morale tendente a 
revocare il fatto compiuto germanico. 

In una situazione come l’attuale, piena di molte incognite, 
una parola d’ordine é sorta spontaneamente fra le masse 
dell’autentico popolo italiano: prepararsi militarmente per 
parare ad ogni eventualita; appoggiare ogni possibile tentativo 
di pace e lavorare vigilanti, in silenzio. 

Questo é lo stile del Fascismo: questo dev’essere ed 6 
lo stile del popolo italiano. » 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE ~ 


Il. 


THE 
DUTCHBELGIAN PEACE INITIATIVE OF NOVEMBER 7th, 1939 


Publisher’s Note: With this issue we are closing the documentation of the unsuccessful peace attempts which succeeded the equally 

unsuccessful step taken by Mussolini on September Ist and 2nd and which consist of the peace offensive of Adolf Hitler in bis speech of 

». October 8th and the initiative of the King of the Belgians and the Queen of Holland of November 7th. The speeches of the responsible statesmen 

, of the belligerent countries which are reproduced in this and the preceding issue show clearly the causes which led to the rejection of these 
attempts and will be of great importance for the question of the responsibility for the prolongation of the war. 


The Offer of King Leopold III of the Belgians and Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 
of Their Good Offices to the Great Powers Engaged in War 


Queen Wilhelmina and King Leopold renewed their earlier 

offer of good offices, when, after conversations at the Palace 

! in The Hague late last night and this morning, in the presence 

_ of M. Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Minister, and Mr. van Kleffens, 

‘ the Dutch Foreign Minister, they addressed the following 

telegram to King George, the French President, and the Reich 
Chancellor, in order to facilitate possible negotiations. 


The following is the text of the appeal : 

Z At this hour of anxiety for the whole world, before the war 

_ breaks out in western Europe in all its violence, we have the 

_ eonviction that it is our duty once again to raise our voice. 
Some time ago the belligerent parties declared that they 

would not be unwilling to examine a reasonable and well- 

_ founded basis for an equitable peace. 

a It seems to us that in the present circumstances it is 

_ difficult for them to come into contact in order to state their 
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standpoints with greater precision and to bring them nearer 
to one another. 

As Sovereigns of two neutral States, having good relations 
with all their neighbours, we are ready to offer them our 
good offices. 

If this were agreeable to them we are disposed, by every 
means at our disposal that they might care to suggest to us 
and in a spirit of friendly understanding, to facilitate the 
ascertaining of the elements of an agreement to be arrived at: 

This, it seems to us, is the task we have to fulfil for the 
good of our veople and in the interests of the whole world. 

We hope that our offer will be accepted, and that thus a 
first step will be taken towards the establishment of a durable 
peace. 

The Hague, November 7th, 1939. 

Signed: Wilhelmina. Leopold. 
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THE 
REJECTION OF THE INITIATIVE BY GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY 


The Answer of King George VI of November 12th, 1939. 


*T have carefully examined, with my Governments in the 
United Kingdom, Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, the appeal 
which your Majesty and his Majesty the King of the Belgians 
addressed to me on November 7th. 

I recall the appeal made by his Majesty the King of the 
Belgians on August 23rd in the name of the Heads of State 
of the Oslo Group of States, in which his Majesty pleaded for 
the submission of disputes and claims to open negotiation 
carried out in the spirit of brotherly cooperation. My Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom as well as the French Government 
sent favourable replies to this appeal. 

I recall also the joint offer of good offices made by your 
Majesty and his Majesty the King of the Belgians to my 
Government in the United Kingdom and to the French, 
German, Italian and Polish Governments on August 28th. 
This offer was welcomed by my Government and by the 
French, Italian and Polish Governments. A few days later the 
German Government launched an unprovoked attack on Poland, 
which has been overrun with every circumstance of brutality. 

My Governments deeply appreciate the spirit of your 
Majesty’s offer and they would always be willing to examine 
a reasonable and assured basis for an equitable peace. It is, 
as it has always been, my desire that the war should not 
last one day longer than is absolutely necessary, and I can 
therefore at once reply to that part of your Majesty’s appeal 
in which you state your willingness to facilitate the ascertaining 
of the elements of an agreement to be reached. 

The essential conditions upon which we are determined 
that an honourable peace must be secured have already been 
plainly stated. The documents which have been published 
since the beginning of the war clearly explain its origin and 
establish the responsibility for its outbreak. My peoples took 
up arms only after every effort had been made to save peace. 

The immediate occasion leading to our decision to enter 
the war was Germany’s aggression against Poland. But this 
ageression was only a fresh instance of German policy towards 
her neighbours. The larger purposes for which my peoples are 
now fighting are to secure that Europe may be redeemed, 
in the words of my Prime Minister in the United Kingdom, 
‘from perpetually recurring fear of German aggression so as 
to enable the peoples of Europe to preserve their independence 
and their liberties,’ and to prevent for the future resort to 
force instead of to pacific means in settlement of international 
disputes. These aims have been amplified and enlarged on a 
number of occasions, in particular in the statements made 
by my Prime Minister in the United Kingdom in the House of 
Commons on October 12th! and my Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the House of Lords on November 2nd ?. 

The elements which in the opinion of my Governments 
must form part of any settlement emerge clearly and distinctly 
from these declarations of policy. Should your Majesty be 
able to communicate to me any proposals from Germany of 
such a character as to afford real prospect of achieving the 
purpose I have described above I can say at once that my 
Governments would give them their most earnest consider- 
ation.” 


(1) See No. 2, p. 25. (?)See next page. 


The Answer of M. Lebrun, President of the Freneh Republie 
of November 12th, 1939. 

“The Government and people of the French Republic 
are unanimous in paying homage to the sentiments which 
inspire the message which your Majesties have addressed to 
me. They fully appreciate its lofty and noble character. 

No nation is more peace-loving than the French nation. 
No nation has made greater sacrifices in the cause of European 
peace. France has already and on frequent occasions made 
known, and she does so once more to-day, that she has been 
and remains determined to welcome every possibility of 
assuring a just and durable peace for all peoples. 

Only a peace founded on justice really endures. France 
has taken up arms to put a definite end to the methods of 
violence and force which, for the past two years, in defiance 
of the most solemn engagements and in violation of the pledged 
word have already enslaved or destroyed three nations in 
Europe and to-day menace the security of all nations. <A 
durable peace therefore can only be established by repairing 
the injustices which force has imposed on Austria, on Czecho- 
Slovakia, and on Poland. Moreover, it can only be established 
to the extent in which effective guarantees of a political and 
economic nature assure in the future respect for the liberty of 
all nations. Mankind will only be delivered from uncertainty 
and anguish if they are sure that new attacks against justice 
will henceforward be outlawed. 

Any solution which legalized the triumph of injustice would 
only secure for Europe a precarious truce bearing no relation 
to the just and stable peace to which your Majesties look 
forward. 

To-day it is the duty of Germany rather than of France 
to declare herself for or against this kind of peace for which 
every country, menaced as it is in its security and independence, 
is waiting.” 


The Diplomatic Correspondent of « The 
Times » comments as follows : 

“On the Allied side, the French conditions, as set forth 
in President Lebrun’s Note, are more detailed than the British, 
in that Czecho-Slovakia and Austria are mentioned as well as 
Poland, but there is no real difference whatever in the tenour 
of the two communications. Both Governments have re- 
peatedly stated their views on the subject of a just and durable 
peace. It now remains for Hitler to reply, and nothing justifies 
a belief that he will agree to relinquish his prey of the last 
two years.” 


Germany’s Answer 
Berlin, November 15th, D.N.B. 


Von Ribbentrop, Minister of Foreign Affairs, received the 
Belgian Ambassador and the Dutch Minister on Wednesday 
(November 14th). 

He informed the representatives of Belgium and Holland 
in the name of the Fubrer and Chancellor that after the blunt 
rejection of the peace effort of the King of the Belgians and the 
Queen of Holland by the British and French Governments, 
the German Government regarded these proposals as having 
failed. 
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BETWEEN THE 7TH AND 30TH OF NOVEMBER, 1939 


THE REASONS 
FOR THE GERMAN REJECTION OF THE DUTCH-BELGIAN PEACE INITIATIVE 


Extracts from Speeches by Responsible British and French Statesmen about their War Aims 


Lord Halifax on November 7th, 1939 in the British Broadeast 


“What is the real purpose of our struggle? That many 
people are seeking an answer to this question is evident from 
the desire expressed in so many quarters that the Allied 
countries should define with greater precision what are some- 
times called ” war aims.” In general terms the answer has 
been plainly given. 

We are fighting in defence of freedom ; we are fighting for 
peace ; we are meeting a challenge to our own security and that 
of others ; we are defending the rights of all nations to live 
their own lives. We are fighting against the substitution of 
brute force for law as the arbiter between nations, against the 
violation of the sanctity of treaties and disregard for the 
pledged word. We have learned that there can be no opportun- 
ity for Europe to cultivate the arts of peace until Germany is 
brought to realize that recurrent acts of aggression will not 
be tolerated. : 

It rhust accordingly be our resolve not only to protect the 
future from the repetition of the same injuries that German 
aggression has inflicted on Europe in these last few years, but 
also so far as we can to repair the damage successively wrought 
by Germany upon her weaker neighbours. 

We, and those who are fighting side by side with us, men 
of our race from every quarter of the world, peoples owning 
the same loyalty to the Crown, our French and Polish Allies 
_ —we are all united in the will, and under Providence we have 
the power, to prove also the supreme folly with which the Ger- 
man Government has moved to its own destruction... 

That brings me to my second question. May we in fact 
feel secure that through victory in this conflict of physical 
force we can achieve our purpose? In other words, after 
victory, what then? What kind of a better future is it for 
which we may be content to make sacrifice and not count the 
cost ? 

The Prime Minister has stated that we seek no vindictive 
peace, that we have no territorial ambitions for ourselves, 
and that we should feel the future to hold little hope unless 
the new peace settlement might be reached through the method 
of negotiation and agreement. But we are determined, so far 
as it is humanly possible, to see to it that Europe shall not 
again be subjected to a repetition of this tragedy. 

With this purpose in view we shall use all our influence, 
when the time comes, in the building of a new world in which 
the nations will not permit insane armed rivalry to deny their 
hopes of fuller life, and future confidence not be for ever over- 
borne by grim foreboding of disaster. The new world that we 
seek will enlist the cooperation of all peoples on a basis of 
human equality, self-respect, and mutual tolerance. 

We shall have to think out again many things that lie at 
the root of international contacts, social, political, economic, 
and find means of reconciling the necessity of change in a 
constantly changing world with security against the dis- 
turbance of the general peace through resort to violence. 
To this order that we shall seek to create all nations will have 
their contribution to make, and a great responsibility both in 
thought and action will rest upon our people. 

We, not less than others, have our lesson to learn from 
past failures and disappointments. We have no idea what the 
shape of the post-war world will be, we do not know the cireum- 


stances in which hostilities will end, or the materials which 
will lie to our hands in building the edifice of peace. There are 
some who believe that the new order can only come through 
surrender in some measure by the nations of their sovereign 
rights in order to clear the way for some more organic union. 
But if it is thus hoped to create a more truly international 
system out of independent States we must learn the lessons 
of the past. 

No paper plan will endure that does not freely spring from 
the will of the peoples who alone can give it life. Nor will 
it avail for one people alone to see a vision that has no message 
for their neighbours. International, like national, institutions 
must have deep roots and if they are to grow must have, like 
everything else, a soil that suits them. This road which we 
intend to travel may be a long one. 

It is our duty here to stand united, firm, unshakable in 
mind and heart. On this will certainly depend our power to 
meet the challenge in the present struggle, and when that is 
over to answer the call to work worthily for the future of 
mankind.” 


The correspondent of the “Neue Zitircher 
Zeitung” reports on November 8th, adding to the explana- 
tions of the British Foreign Minister : 

‘The following sentence in the speech of Lord Halifax, 
which was not included in the text which was given to the 
press before the arrival of the proposal, should perhaps be 
regarded as the provisional answer of the British Government 
to the Dutch-Belgian initiative of mediation: ‘ When the 
evil-doer has proved his readiness to relinquish his methods 
of force and to give up the plunder he has already seized, 
then the time will have come to discuss with him the bases 
of a lasting peace. ’”’ (Retranslated from the German) 


Lord Halifax in the House of Lords on November 2nd, 1939, 


Viscount Halifax, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
said that the essential foundation to any progress towards 
peace must be confidence. The confidence which the present 
German Government had destroyed must be repaired and they 
were the only people who could repair it. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had said that assurances from the present German 
Government were not enough, and if the German Government 
were prepared to make their choice in the sense of making a real 
effort to repair that confidence in the world that they had 
destroyed it was for them and not for us to consider how that 
could be done. For the rest, he was not prepared at this stage 
in that regard to add to what was implicitly contained in the 
statement of October 12th. 

If we were on the whole generally satisfied that the direction 
in which we hoped to travel was right, and that the main 
purpose of our journey was one on which we were in the main 
agreed, it was neither reasonable nor possible to attempt to 
define accurately in advance at what moment or in what way 
our purposes could be said to have been achieved. It was 
obviously necessary to take account of the conditions that 
might be prevailing whenever the time came to make peace, 
and that we could not now forecast. But unless we knew the 
duration of the war and its intensity we could form no estimate 
of what might be the state of Europe when victory was won, 
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and what might be the position of the Powers who would 
be concerned. 

The definition of war aims was not a question which concern- 
ed this Government alone. It concerned also the Governments 
of the Dominions and of our Allies, with whom the British 
Government were in perpetual contact concerning all questions 
affecting the prosecution of the war. The time might well 
come when it would be possible and right to define in greater 
detail the terms which would be held to be the fulfilment of the 
purposes for which we took up arms. 

It might be that some of our broader purposes would not 
be capable of achievement all at once, but if our general pur- 
pose was clear, our direction right, and our people were united 
and resolved in defence of the principles in which they believed, 
we could be reasonably confident that the outcome would be 
made to correspond to the convictions of those who desired 
to create a new and better world order which might enlist the 
cooperation of all nations on a basis of equality, self-respect, 
and mutual tolerance. 


Extraets from Chamberlain’s Declaration 
at the Inauguration of the New Lord Mayor of London 
on November 9th, 1939, 
Read by Sir John Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer 


‘‘No doubt you have all read the communication which has 
been addressed by their Majesties the Queen of Holland 
and the King of the Belgians to his Majesty the King, as well 
as to the President of the French Republic and to the German 
Chancellor. Every one will appreciate the lofty motives which 
have actuated the two Sovereigns in thus offering their good 
offices in the hope of avoiding a further extension of the 
war. I confess that I am not very hopeful of a satisfactory 
response from the German Chancellor in view of past experience. 
Nevertheless, we do not want to continue the war a day longer 
than is necessary if a satisfactory settlement can be obtained 
in another way. 

In due course it will be the duty of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to tender to his Majesty our advice as to the nature of the 
reply he should make, but before we can do so it will naturally 
be necessary for us to consult with the Dominions and with 
our friends and Allies who are standing shoulder to shoulder 
with us in the struggle. 

In the meantime, I should like to make a few observations 
upon this strangest of wars, which in the form in which it has 
hitherto been waged must seem to many who remember the 
1914-18 conflict to be no war at all, but rather a sort of siege. 
We do not know how long this phase will last, or whether 
at any moment it may not be changed into violent conflict. 
But we can see at any rate that the position of the Allies has, 
as the weeks have gone by, rather strengthened than dete- 
riorated. The Treaty we and our French Allies have concluded 
with Turkey will be a powerful instrument for the peace of 
South-Eastern Europe. On the other hand, the pact between 
Germany and the Soviet Union has gained, indeed, great 
advantages for the Soviet, but has brought only humiliation 
and loss for Germany. 

The repeal of the Neutrality Act in the United States is 
a momentous event, for, while it affords America the means 
of maintaining her neutrality, it reopens for the Allies the 
doors of the greatest storehouse of supplies in the world. 

Yet the one thing that stands out before everything in 
these first weeks of war is the essential and fundamental unity 
of our people. In our determination to achieve the task we 
have set before ourselves we have the support of all classes, 
all parties, and all creeds in the nation. We are fortunate, 
indeed, to be able to claim a wider unity, the unity of the 
Empire. In the Dominions, in India, and throughout the vast 
Colonial Empire we see the same appreciation of our cause 
and the same resolve to bring it to victory. With France, 
our gallant and trusted ally, we have the most complete and 
cordial understanding. With such a spirit and such supporters 
and allies we know that we cannot fail, and I cherish the 
firm conviction that we shall live to see the foundation laid 
of a new world in which freedom and humanity will have 
superseded oppression and the rule of force.” 


W. Churchill in the British Broadeast of November 12th, 1939 


‘‘ We tried again and again to prevent this war, and for the 
sake of peace we put up with a lot of things happening which 
ought not to have happened. But now we are at war, and we 
are going to make war, and persevere in making war until the 
other side have had enough of it. We are going to persevere 
as far as we can to the best of our ability, which is not small 
and always growing. 

You know I have not always agreed with Mr. Chamberlain ; 
though we have always been personal friends ; but he is a man 
of very tough fibre, and I can tell you that he is going to fight 
as obstinately for victory as he did for peace. Can I say 
more? You may, take it absolutely for certain that either 
all that Britain and France stand for in the modern world 
will go down, or that Hitler, the Nazi régime, and the recurring 
German or Prussian menace to Europe will be broken and 
destroyed. That is the way the matter lies, and everybody 
had better make up their minds to that solid, sombre fact. 

We do not at all underrate the power and malignity of 
our enemies. We are prepared to endure tribulation. But 
we made up our minds about all this ten weeks ago ; and every- 
thing that has happened since has made us feel that we were 
right then and are still right now. 

No one in the British Isles supposed this was going to be a 
short or easy war. We have been agreeably surprised that 
ten weeks have been allotted to us so far to get into fighting 
trim. We are in a very different position from what we were 
ten weeks ago. We are far stronger than we were ten weeks 
ago; we are far better prepared to endure the worst malice 
of Hitler and his Huns than we were at the beginning of 
September. 

A long succession of important events has moved in our 
favour since the beginning of the war. Italy, which we had 
feared would be drawn from her historic partnership with 
Britain and France in the Mediterranean —a partnership 


which will become increasingly fruitful — has adopted a wide 
No quarrel has developed between us and 


policy of peace. 
Japan. These two great Powers, which had joined Nazi 
Germany in the Anti-Komintern Pact, find it difficult to 
accommodate themselves to the change of front towards 
Bolshevism which Herr Hitler and his bad adviser, Herr von 
Ribbentrop, those marvellous twin contortionists, have per- 
petrated. No one can underrate the importance of the Treaty 
of Alliance between Britain and France with Turkey. The 
Russian Soviet Government, embodied in the formidable 
figure of Stalin, has barred off, once and for ever, all Nazi 
dreams of an advance in the east. The left paw of the Bear 
bars Germany from the Black Sea; the right paw disputes 
with her the control of the Baltic. Whatever history may 
record about these events the fact with which we have to 
reckon is perfectly plain. Nazi Germany is barred off from 
the east and has to conquer the British Empire and the French 
Republic or perish in the attempt. 

I shall not attempt to prophesy — that is always dangerous 
— whether the frenzy of a cornered maniac will drive Herr 
Hitler into the worst of all his crimes; but this I will say 
without a doubt, that the fate of Holland and Belgium, like 
that of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Austria, will be decided 
by the victory of the British Empire and the French Republic. 


If we are conquered all will be enslaved, and the United States — 


will be left single-handed to guard the rights of man. If we 
are not destroyed, all these countries will be rescued and, after 
being rescued, be restored to life and freedom. 

It is indeed a solemn moment when I speak to you on 
this tenth Sunday after the outbreak of war. But it is also 
a moment sustained by resolve and hope. I am in the singular 
position of having lived through the early months of the last 
German War upon Europe in the same position in charge of 
the British Admiralty as I am now. I am therefore very 
careful not to say anything of an over-confident or unduly 
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Sanguine nature. JI am sure we have very rough weather 
ahead ; but I have this feeling that the Germany which assaults 
us all to-day is a far less strongly built and solidly founded 
organism than that which the Allies and the United States 
forced to beg for armistice 21 years ago. 

The whole world is against Hitler and Hitlerism.”’ 


De Geer, Dutch Prime Minister, 
Refutes Churchill in a Broadcast Address of November 13th, 1939, 

“Tt esems to the Government that rumors have been spread 
these last few days about an approaching danger to our country. 
Ther umors have caused alarm in the country. I declare to 
you, therefore, that there is no reason to be alarmed. 

These rumors have their source in the reports which were 
spread by the foreign press and radio and in some of the 
measures taken by the Government. 

I advise you never to forget that there is a tendency in 
the belligerent countries to impute the worst designs to the 
enemy. Every belligerent does this because of the unfavourable 
opinion he has of his adversary and because of his fear for his 
own security. 

This fear forces each one to consider the greatest risks 
and to regard them as realities. That in the belligerent countries 
one is prone to believe sincerely that our territory will be 
violated can be explained by the information which they 
receive and which is also spread among our own people. I ad- 
vise you, therefore, to immunize yourselves and to remember that 
neutrality, at this moment, requires a particular state of mind. 

In times like these at present it is always necessary for 
the neutrals to adjust their military measures to existing 
conditions. When the war came to an end in Poland and 
when tension grew in the west, these new facts required us 
to take additional measures. However, it would be a mistake 
to draw the conclusion from this that conditions at our 
boundary have become worse. An immediate danger is just 
as little present today as it was in the first days of September. 
When all our forces were mobilized at that time, nobody 
drew thereform the conclusion that our country was directly 
threatened. Furthermore, the mobilization was ordered not 
because we doubted the assurances we had received, but 
because we had the obligation to take account of all possi- 
bilities. But we are under this obligation only to those who 
want to honor our boundaries and who, as belligerents, 
mistrust the mutually given word more than we do. 

Our mobilization gives to them the necessary security. It 
is a protection for everybody. If it is to remain such, its 
magnitude and its force must be commensurate with changes 
in the situation. One must not have for one moment the 
impression that our mobilization is simply a matter of form 
or a symbol. We ourselves, as well as the others, must seriously 
believe in it so that it may be effective. Its magnitude can 
therefore not be fixed once and for all but must be adjusted 
in relation to the intensity of the tension on our boundaries. 

The recent measures of the Government must be understood 
in this sense. The Government has no information whatsoever 
which would tend to shake its confidence in the declarations 
made by the two sides. It still has complete confidence in 
the honesty of the given assurances, and in this confidence 
it sees an additional reason for remaining strictly neutral 
and to keep watchful in all directions. 

I hope that this declaration will restore the quietude 
which has recently been disturbed. This peace of mind of 
the Dutch people is a mission in the service of peace, and 
when Queen Wilhelmina and King Leopold offered their 
good offices to the belligerents, it was an expression of this 
mission. Even if these efforts should again prove to be in vain, 
the Governments can undertake new steps in this direction. 
Every neutral country is a ray of light in the night which 
has fallen upon our continent. 

If the sunrise is to come for Europe, it will have to come 
from the neutrals. There are still enough of them, and the 


more numerous they are, the greater is the prospect that 
our part of the world and our civilization will be saved from 
collapse. Our neutrality is for this reason of great importance 
to the belligerents.”’ 


Sir John Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the House of Commons on November 16th, 1939. 

“During the fortnight since the Prime Minister made his 
last statement to the House the most notable development 
in international affairs has been the communication addressed 
by their Majesties the Queen of Holland and the King of the 
Belgians on November 7th to his Majesty the King, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, and the German Chancellor. 
in this communication the two Sovereigns offered their good 
offices in the hope of avoiding a further extension of the war. 

Members will have seen the reply which the King sent to 
the Queen of Holland and the King of the Belgians on Novem- 
ber 12th. In his reply his Majesty expressed appreciation of the 
spirit of their Majesties’ initiative and the readiness of his 
Majesty’s Governments in this country and in the Dominions 
to examine any reasonable and assured basis for an equitable 
peace. His Majesty further stated that his Governments 
were prepared to give their most earnest consideration to 
any proposals from Germany of such a character as to afford 
a real prospect of achieving the purposes for which they had 
been compelled to enter the war. These purposes had been 
made clear in the numerous statements of policy which have 
been made publicly by the Prime Minister and by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. A reply on similar lines, which 
illustrated the unity of purpose between ourselves and our 
French Allies, was sent on the same day by the President 
of the French Republic. 

The misleading references to British policy in the German 
Chancellor’s address at Munich on November 8th, coupled 
with the misrepresentation by German propaganda of theBritish 
and French replies as a refusal of the Dutch and Belgian peace 
initiative, did not indicate that the German reply was likely 
to open the door to a peaceful and satisfactory settlement. 
The official German News Agency has now published a state- 
ment that Herr von Ribbentrop yesterday informed the Belgian 
Ambassador and the Netherland Minister in Berlin, in the 
name of the Fuhrer, that after the blunt rejection of the peace 
move by Britain and France the German Government con- 
sidered the matter closed. Hon. members will have noticed the 
reports in the Press to the effect that no formal reply to their 
Majesties is to be made by the German Government. 

The past week has also been marked by the recurrence of 
rumours of German aggressive intentions against the Nether- 
lands or Belgium. The presence of large concentrations of 
German troops on the Dutch and Belgian frontiers and the 
opening of a threatening campaign in the German Press 
presented a pattern all too familiar to a world which has 
grown accustomed to seeing in such signs the immediate 
forerunners of German invasion. There could therefore be no 
surprise at the general reluctance shown throughout the world 
to accept at their face value the pacifying statements of a 
purely general nature put out from Germany. On the other 
hand, there could be no desire anywhere—and least of all in 
this country—to exaggerate the significance of these reports. 

On November 13th the official German News Agency 
broadcast a statement that Germany intended to continue 
to respect the neutrality of the Netherlands and Belgium as 
long as Great Britain and France did so, and as long as Belgium 
and the Netherlands. showed themselves capable of strictly 
preserving that neutrality. On the same day the Netherlands 
Prime Minister broadcast a statement to the effect that his 
Government had no immediate reason to fear a breach of its 
neutrality, and that the precautionary measures recently taken 
by them had been necessary to keep pace with the increased 
tension in Western Europe. The relaxation in tension which 
has followed upon these statements is a satisfaction to his 
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Majesty’s Government, who, I need hardly say, have every 
intention, in accordance with the consistent policy of this 
country, of continuing to respect the neutrality of the Nether- 
lands and of Belgium. 

Other developments during the past fortnight have strength- 
ened the position of the Allies. In particular, the United 
States have by their recent legislation restored to us the 
right to purchase the abundant supplies which they are able 
to offer us. 

Fresh evidence of the close and friendly collaboration 
between ourselves and our Allies is afforded by the official 
visit which the Polish Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs are now paying to this country. We have been very 
happy to welcome General Sikorski and to renew our contacts 
with M. Zaleski, and to discuss with them the measures which 
are being undertaken to enable detachments of all the Polish 
armed forces to join in the Allied war effort against Germany. 
A detachment of the Polish Navy is already giving valuable 
service in cooperation with the Royal Navy, and we hope that 
it will be possible to take early steps in consultation with the 
French Government to organize self-contained Polish military 
forces for service in France. Such forces will, in addition to 
their intrinsic military value, be symbolic of the right to 
independent national existence which it is the purpose of our 
struggle to vindicate on behalf of the gallant Polish people. 

In his statement to the House on November 2nd the Prime 
Minister said that we had been happy to welcome to this 
country Cabinet Ministers from Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, and 
a representative from India. Since their arrival the represen- 
tatives from the Dominions and India have been engaged with 
us in discussions on all aspects of the war. Our talks have 
covered questions of defence and foreign policy, problems of 
supply, and matters relating to economic warfare and shipping. 
A number of meetings have also been held with representatives 
of individual Dominions on various special problems. Our 
discussions are still proceeding, but I am glad to say that the 
progress already made has been most encouraging and has 
shown the great value of direct and personal contact. 

In addition to their discussions with Ministers here the 
oversea representatives have been able to see for themselves 
various aspects of the defence preparations in this country ; 
they have also recently returned from a visit to France, where 
they had an opportunity not only of conversations with 
M. Daladier and General Gamelin and of meeting the British 
and French General Staffs, but also of seeing the B.E.F. and 
French troops at their war stations. 

The representatives from the Dominions and India have 
thus had an opportunity of judging for themselves the magni- 
tude of our own war effort. It has also been possible to gain a 
fuller knowledge of how the assistance of the Empire oversea, 
offered in such generous measure, may best be utilized for the 
furtherance of the common cause.” 


Chamberlain’s Broadcast Address of November 26th, 1939, 


‘‘What is the purpose for which we are to-day standing 
side by side with our French and Polish allies ? The question 
has been answered over and over again by myself, by M. Dala- 
dier, by Lord Halifax, and other members of the Government. 
One would think that there could be no doubt about it, but there 
are still questioners who feel that we have not yet sufficiently 
defined our aims. 

In my own mind I make a distinction between war aims 
and peace aims. Our war aim can be stated very shortly. It 
is to defeat our enemy, and by that I do not merely mean 
the defeat of the enemy’s military forces. I mean the defeat 
of that aggressive, bullying mentality which seeks continually 
to dominate other peoples by force, which finds a brutal 
satisfaction in the persecution and torture of inoffensive 
citizens, and in the name of the interests of the State 


justifies the repudiation of its own pledged word when- 
ever it finds it convenient. If the German people can be 
convinced that that spirit is as bad for themselves as for the 
rest of the world they will abandon it. If we can secure that 
they do abandon it without bloodshed so much the better ; 
but abandoned it must be. That is our war aim, and we shall 
persevere in this struggle until we have attained it. 

When we come to peace aims we are dealing with some- 
thing to be achieved in conditions we cannot at present foresee. 
Our definition of them can, therefore, only be in the most 
general terms, but there can be no harm in declaring the broad 
principles on which we should desire to found them. 

Our desire then, when we have achieved our war aim, 
would be to establish a new Europe ; not new in the sense of 
tearing up all the old frontier posts and redrawing the map 
according to the ideas of the victors, but a Europe with a 
new spirit in which the nations which inhabit it will approach 
their difficulties with good will and mutual tolerance. In such 
a Europe fear of aggression would have ceased to exist and 
such adjustments of boundaries as would be necessary would 
be thrashed out between neighbours sitting on equal terms 
round a table with the help of disinterested third parties if it 
were so desired. ' 

In such a Europe it would be recognized that there can be 
no lasting peace unless there is a full and constant flow of 
trade between the nations concerned, for only by increased 
interchange of goods and services can the standard of living 
be improved. In such a Europe each country would have the 
unfettered right to choose its own form of internal government 
so long as that government did not pursue an external policy 
injurious to its neighbours. Lastly, in such a Europe armaments 
would gradually be dropped as a useless expense except in so 
far as they were needed for the preservation of internal law 
and order. 

It is obvious that the establishment of this Utopian Europe 
which I have briefly sketched out could not be the work of a 
few weeks or even months. It would be a continuous process | 
stretching over many years. Indeed, it would be impossible’ 
to set a time limit upon it, for conditions never cease to change 
and corresponding adjustments would be required if friction 
is to be avoided. Consequently, you would need some machinery 
capable of conducting and guiding the development of the new 
Europe in the right direction. 

I do not think it necessary, nor, indeed, is it possible, to 
specify at this stage the kind of machinery which should be 
established for this purpose. I merely express the opinion 
that something of the sort would have to be provided, and I 
would add my hope that a Germany animated by a new spirit 
might be among the nations which would take part in its 
operations. > 

There, then, for the present I leave the peace aims, and once , 
more I would remind you that before we can begin to translate 
them into action we have got first to achieve our war aim and re 
win the war. a 

Let us keep clear before our eyes the necessity that this 
reign of terror instituted under the present German Govern- 
ment should come to an end, in order that we may build a new 
and better Europe. We know that in this great struggle we are © 
fighting for the right and against the wrong.” 


Extracts from Daladier’s Government Declaration — 
before the Chamber and the Senate on November 30th, 1939. 
“Since I last had the honor to address this Assembly on 
September 2nd last, a series of events have taken place, the __ 
repercussions of which still cannot be foreseen. ee 


Six months — 
after the rush upon Prague the Reich has invaded Poland. 
Crushed under the superiority of numbers and material, the _ 
Polish army was about to right itself when on September 16th — 

the aggression of Soviet Russia made all resistance impossible. _ 
Since September 28th the territory of Poland has been divided 
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between Germany and the Soviets, the greater ethnically 
Polish part having been annexed by the Reich. This 
unfortunate nation has been, for a time, reduced to servitude. 
But a new Polish Government has been created on our territory, 
and a new Polish army is getting ready to fight for a common 
victory at the side of our soldiers and the soldiers of Great 
Britain. The bonds which unite us with Great Britain have 
never been as strong and as close as they are today. It is 
no longer only a community of ideals and an association of 
interests. It is a fusion in the fight for the same cause of all 
moral, material, military, and economic resources of the 
two countries. 


Less than three months after the beginning of hostilities 
this complete alliance has made it possible to attain, without 
effort, results which in the last war were obtained only after 
several years of hesitation and even differences of opinion. 
Before the war broke out, unity of command had been realized 
under conditions which assure the greatest efficiency to the 
forces of the two nations. A close coordination has been 
established in the domain of production as the conduct of 
war demands. 


The coordination of all the economic forces of the two 
countries has been completed during the meeting of the 
Supreme Franco-British Council on November 17th last. The 
French and British Governments have adopted a vast plan 
which is designed to assure the supplies of the two countries 
under the most favourable conditions. Common action is 
henceforth organized in the fields of aviation, armaments, 
raw materials, oil, revictualling, maritime transportation, and 
economic warfare by means of the pooling of natural resources, 
of the productive means, and of military technique. From 
now on the programs of production, of manufacturing, and 
of purchases abroad will be established in common. Permanent 
executive committees working under the direction of a Franco- 
British Committee of Coordination have been created. Competi- 
tion in foreign markets with all the waste of energy and money 
‘it entails will henceforth be abolished. The military and 
political Franco-British front rests upon the vast resources 
of the two immense Empires. 


There is not the slightest schism in the Franco-British 
block, which is animated by a single, inflexible will to win. 
Vain are all the speculations about the possibility of dissention 
between France and her faithful ally. Pitiable are the attempts 
of a ridiculous propaganda which tries to insinuate that the 
sacrifices are unequally apportioned between Frenchmen and 
Englishmen. It is necessary only to evoke the struggle which 
is carried on in common in the noblest spirit of sacrifice and 
comradeship on the seas, on land, and in the air in order to 
recognize the futility of all such efforts. It suffices to recall 
the decision of all the Dominions of the British Empire, whose 
soldiers will soon be on our battlefields in the struggle for 
common ideals. 


France and Great Britain also pursue identical diplomatic 


_ action in the same spirit of confident friendship. On October 


19th they signed a treaty at Ankara which unites the Turkish 
people with the western democracies. By concluding these 
agreements with us, the Turkish statesmen, whose qualities 
and whose lucidity merit our most sincere homage, have 
desired, in agreement with us, not only to make a satisfactory 
contribution to the preservation of peace in the Balkans, 
but also to encourage by means of a policy of independent 
neutrality those nations which are united with the three 
signatories of the agreement through traditional friendship. 
The Treaty of Ankara is directed against neither the security 
nor the interests of any country. By consecrating the commun- 
ity of ideals of the three great nations in the moral sphere, 
it offers to the countries in the southeast of Europe an effective 
starting point which allows them to organize the defence of 
their interests and security. 
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I should now like to recall the noble efforts which were 
made during the August crisis by-the President of the great 
republic of the United States with the hope of bringing about 
an equitable settlement between Poland and the Reich and 
of saving Europe from the terrible ordeal of a new war. We 
shall never forget the magnificent words of Mr. Roosevelt, 
“ One can be neutral in one’s actions but one cannot be neutral 
in thoughts.” We have seen with great emotion how a current 
of opinion has developed in the United States which has 
led to the lifting of the embargo on armaments. This decision 
has justified all our confidence in the high conception which 
the American people have of the rights and duties of neutrality. 
This reestablishment of a normal exchange between all the 
peoples gives to France and Great Britain, as masters of the 
sea, a precious access to vast centers of production, of raw 
materials, and of manufactured goods. The American people 
know that the arms acquired on its soil will, in the hands 
of our soldiers, help to bring about the triumph of those prin- 
ciples of justice and liberty to which the great American 
democracy is so profoundly attached. 


I must also render homage to the moving message in which 
the Holy See has condemned the systems and the methods 
which are the source of the evils from which Europe suffers 
at present. The Pope has recalled in his encyclical of 
October 27th that international relations can be founded 
only upon the respect of the right of every people to its own 
life and independence and upon the observance of treaties. His 
strong words have had the deepest echo in the minds of the 
French people and, we are sure, of all those people in the 
world who have always believed in the strength of truth. 


On September 2nd before this same Assembly I rendered 
homage to the highest efforts made by M. Mussolini to save 
the menaced peace. The deliberate German aggression has 
not allowed his effort to bear fruit. 

The policy which has been adopted by Italy since the first 
of September, as stated by M. Mussolini, corresponds to her 
national interests and to her political agreements, as well as to 
the desire of all peoples to prevent an extension of the conflict. 
During the last three months this policy has made the greatest 
contribution to the maintenance of peace in the Mediterranean. 
We have shown by concrete actions that we have confidence 
in the continued existence of the higher motives which inspired 
it and with which our anxiety to respect the dignity and the 
interests of Italy harmonizes. 

Our relations with Spain have improved in a sentiment 
of mutual understanding. This improvement corresponds with 
the well-conceived interests of the two countries. All our efforts 
are at the present time directed towards the establishment of 
normal economic relations with Spain. 


Even though I have drawn the picture of the diplomatic 
situation of France only in general outline, it gives an idea of 
Germany’s isolation in this world. 


The Reich sows violence and harvests mistrust and hate. 
France and Britain resort to force only in order to suppress its 
abuse. As anxious a8 most peoples might be to remain outside 
the armed conflict, they cannot fail to take account of the fact 
that France and Great Britain are defending their cause too, 
and the knowledge of this is neither the smallest factor of 
strength for the allies nor the least reason for their unwavering 
confidence in their victory. 

France will lay down arms only when she is able to negotiate 
with a government which is willing to keep its signature. She 
will discuss when the wrongs which have been inflicted upon 
weaker states have been righted and when an enduring security 
can be established. This security must be strongly organized, 
and it must rest upon material guarantees which will assure 
its permanence. It is important that it should be extended to 
all free nations of Europe, to all those nations who have, 
through their history and culture, a right to independence. 
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The time has not yet come when one can publicly speak 
about the goals and conditions of peace. This peace can be 
indicated only in general outline. This has already been done 
publicly and solemnly by France and Great Britain, who are 
closely united in the same will. What we want is a peace of 
security. But we must first of all win the war. We Frenchmen 
cannot forget that there are men amongs us who, during their 
lifetime, have seen their fatherland thrice ravaged or threatened 
by Germany. We are determined that it shall not happen 
again.”’ 


After a Philippic against the “ unsuccessful ” German 
propaganda, after a hymn on the unity of France and her 
material and moral forces, which continued to exist in spite of 
“the treason of the communists ”, and after an appeal to the 
peasants and workers and to the employers and their responsi- 
bilities, in short, to the spirit of France, the government 
declaration closes as follows : 


‘‘Our hopes, which have frequently been in opposition to 
each other in past political quarrels, and these great dreams 
of national service or of social justice will be realized in the 
course of the ordeal which we have to undergo—thanks to the 
glowing example of those who are sacrificing their lives. 


But in order to have the right to think of these magnificent 
hopes, to have the right to dream of the France of tomorrow, the 
country must first be saved, the war must first be won. 

We are engaged in war. We are engaged in it with tenacious 
resolution. We do not think of anything but to attain our goal 
which is and cannot be anything but a victory with the mini- 
mum of losses and suffering. But it is possible that before 
permitting a Europe of justice and liberty to constitute itself, 
Germany will let loose all her forces of destruction and death. 

The sons of those heroes of Verdun who broke the German 
assault in open battle will break all new assaults against those 
positions in which they find themselves. We shall return blow 
for blow. If the destructive fury of the enemy beats down upon 
our cities and villages, we shall beat back at his country with 
all severity. This time we shall not be the only nation which 
will have to suffer the misery and the ruins of war on its 
territory. 

The whole country must look calmly forward to the trials 
which it will have to undergo ; the whole population must have 
souls of steel such as you soldiers of the trenches, you aviators 
in the sky, and you sailors on the sea all have. For the well- 
being of France and for the sake of liberty our souls must range 
themselves behind your determination.” 


ADOLF HITLER’S REPLY 


The Speech on the Occasion of the Anniversary Meeting of the “Old Guard” in the Biirgerbraukeller 
in Munich on November 8th, 1939 


Party Members ! 

German Fellow-countrymen ! 

I have come to be with you for a few hours in order to 
revive in your company the memory of a day which was 
of tremendous significance for us, for the Movement, and 
consequently for the entire German nation. 

The decision which I then had to make and to carry out 
was a difficult one. What seemed like a failure proved to be 
the birth of the great National Socialist Movement for Libera- 
tion, because, as a result of that failure, the famous trial 
followed which enabled us to vindicate for the first time, before 
the general public, our ideals, our aims, and our determination 
to assume responsibility and thus to make the bulk of the 
nation acquainted with our ideas and ideals. 


1919 to 1923. Germany’s ‘ Only ” Mistake 
Why Germany Collapsed 


The fact that during the four years between 1919 and 1923 
the National Socialist Movement grew to such an extent 
that it was possible for the first time to rouse the whole nation’s 
interest in an event of no mean importance is to be ascribed 
to the general state of affairs in Germany at that time. 

A terrible catastrophe had overtaken our nation and our 
country. After nearly forty-five years of peace Germany 
had been forced into a war. There was much talk of war guilt. 
We know today, and knew then, that up to 1914 the govern- 
ments of the Reich could be accused only of one crime, namely, 
that they had not done everything which could and should 
have been done for the sake of the national security. 

They could further be accused of guilt in that they allowed 
themselves to be dragged into a war at what was for Germany 
the most inopportune moment, for there can be no doubt 
that, if Germany had really desired war, she could have seized 
many a better and earlier opportunity. The powers which 
were then ranged against us have once again succeeded in 
provoking a war against Germany by means of the selfsame 
phrases and the selfsame lies. 


All of us who saw active service during the last war know 
that the British and the French did not defeat us on the field 
of battle. It needed a campaign of lies to rob our nation of 
its weapons. It may be that today certain persons abroad 
are amazed at my tremendous self-confidence. 

All I can say is that I acquired my self-confidence on the 
field of battle. During those four years I never for one moment 
felt or was oppressed by the thought that any of our adversaries 
were superior to us. 

Neither the British nor the French were more courageous, 
more daring, or more fearless in the face of death than the 
German soldier. 

It was the lies of our enemies which led to Germany’s 
downfall at that time—the lies of the same men who are busy 
lying today, for they are the selfsame warmongers of former 
days who were Germany’s enemies during the Great War. 

In those days Mr. Churchill preached war and the Govern- 
ment in Germany was weak. Today, the same Mr. 
Churchill is again preaching war, but now there is a different 
Government in Germany, for the members of the present 
Government fought against the British during the last war. 
For this reason, we are no more in awe of them than of anyone 
else. We have not the slightest sense of inferiority, but are, 
on the contrary, convinced of. our superiority. 

The lies then were the same as the lies of today. 


Great Britain’s Alleged War-Aims in 1914-1918 : 
Justice, Civilization, Humanity, Mutual Understanding, Equality 
of Rights, General Disarmament, Eternal Peace 


What did Britain fight for in the Great War ? 

In 1914 it was asserted, firstly, that Great Britain was 
fighting for the freedom of the smaller nations. But later 
we saw how Great Britain respected the liberty of those smaller 
nations and how little her statesmen cared for that liberty, 
oppressed minorities, and ill-treated nations—just as they do 
today, if it suits their purpose. 
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Then it was said that Britain was fighting for justice. 
Britain had, of course, been fighting for justice for the past 
three hundred years and had received as a reward from 
Heaven about forty million square kilometres of this earth’s 
surface and in addition the so-called *‘ right ’’ to rule over 
480 million souls. Thus does Heaven reward the nations who 
fight ‘only for the sake of justice”, and especially such 
nations as fight for the “ self-determination of others ’’, for, 
in 1914, Britain claimed that she was fighting for the right of 
self-determination. They said: ‘‘ The British Tommy is not 
fighting for his own interests, but for the right of self-determi- 
nation of all nations. ”’ 

Then, Britain ought to have declared the right of self- 
determination throughout the British Empire, but this was 
probably reserved for the next war ! 

Again, it was said that Britain was fighting for “ civiliza- 
tion”, for civilization is only to be found in Britain, in the 
English mining districts, in the distressed areas of England, 
in Whitechapel, andin other places where poverty and misery 
reign supreme. 

Moreover, Britain entered the last war, as she had always 
done, for the sake of ‘‘ humanity ’’. Shells were filled with high 
explosives in the cause of humanity! But one can always 
make use of the weapons of evil, provided one is fighting for a 
high and noble cause, as Britain has always done. 


They even went a step further and declared : ‘“‘ We British 
are not fighting against the German people; on the contrary, 
we love the Germans, we, Messrs. Churchill, Chamberlain, 
etc. are fighting only against the régime which is terrorizing 
the German people. We British have only one objective, to 
free Germany from the tyranny of her régime and thereby 
bring happiness to the German people.” 

And with this object in mind, the British are fighting 
mainly to free the German nation from the burden of mili- 
tarism and, indeed, to liberate it to such an extent that it 
has no further need of arms. The British want to relieve it 
of its weapons. They said, too, that it was libelous to aver 
that the British objected to German trade. 


‘‘ On the contrary, we desire free trade. We have nothing 


__against Germany’s merchant service,” said Mr. Churchill. 


They asserted that it was a calumny to declare that Britain 
was casting an eye on the German colonies. Nobody had ever 
thought of such a thing. So they said in 1914, 1915, 1916, 
and even as late as 1918. 


They even went further and maintained that they were 
fighting not for victory but for peace with understanding, 
peace with reconciliation and chiefly with equality of rights. 
This peace was to make it possible for nations to renounce 
the use of arms in the future. 


Thus they were really fighting against war. Britain fought 
against war in order to end wars, that is to say, wars fought 
by the other side and resistance on the part of an attacked 
nation. They said that it was consequently out of the question 
that the British policy would be to demand reparations after 
the war. On the contrary, they desired a peace without repara- 
tions and a peace which was to be marked by a general dis- 
armament and the establishment of an institution uniting 
all nations. 


The 14 Points and their Fate 
Germany’s Violation 


All this, President Wilson, Britain’s warm supporter, set 
forth in fourteen points, to which others were added, 
assuring us that we had nothing to fear, that no unjust treat- 
ment would be meted out to us, that we need only to place 
our confidence in Britain and lay down our arms in order to 
be received into a true community of nations in which justice 
would prevail, and further, that the colonies would be justly 
distributed and every justified colonial claim would receive 
due consideration. All this was to be rendered sacrosanct by 
the League of Nations. War would be finally abolished and 
the millenium would begin. 


From the British point of view, it was comprehensible that 
a nation of only 46 millions which possesses 40 million square 
kilometres of territory and rules over 480 million people 
desired to have peace at last, after the British wars of conquest 
throughout the world had been going on for three centuries. 


“For three hundred years, we have been subjugating one 
country after another and have conquered people after people. 
Now we rule the world and therefore peace shall reign at last ! ”’ 
That is obvious, ‘and it was understandable that by means 
of the League of Nations, the process of stabilizing the status 
quo was to be carried out. 

Strangely enough, it all turned out very differently. 

Today, a British Cabinet Minister says with tears in his 
eyes, ‘‘ How gladly would we come to an understanding with 
Germany, if only we could trust the word of the German 
Government.” 

He has taken the very words out of my mouth. How gladly 
would we come to an understanding with Britain, if only we 
could trust the word of the British Government. For when 
in the course of history has a nation been more shamefully 
deceived and belied than has the German nation by British 
statesmen in the course of the last twenty years ? 

What of the liberty promised to the nations ? 

What of justice ? 

What of the peace in which there was to be neither victor 
nor vanquished ? 

What of the right of self-determination of nations ? 

What of the renunciation of reparations ? 

What of the just settlement of the colonial problem, and 
the solemn declaration that Germany would not be deprived 
of her colonies ? 

What of the solemn assurance that there was no intention 
of placing intolerable burdens upon the German nation ? 

What of the promises that we should be received as equals 
into the so-called League of Nations ? 

What of the assurance that there would be all-round 
disarmament ? 

Nothing but lies and broken promises ! 

They bereft us of our colonies and ruined our trade. They 
robbed us of our merchant ships, and millions of Germans 
were rent from us and cruelly ill-treated. Reparations which we 
could not have paid off in a hundred years were imposed 
upon our nation. We were reduced to the depths of misery, 
but from these depths has arisen the National Socialist Move- 
ment. 

They should not pretend to-day that they would receive 
with open arms a Germany which was not National Socialist. 
The Germany which we once knew was, God knows, anything 
but National Socialist ; it was democratic, it was cosmopolitan, 
and it believed implicitly in the assurances of British statesmen. 
The Germany of those days trusted them, she disarmed and 
in so doing lost her honour. Now more than ever, she was 
shamefully deceived and belied, and out of the misery which 
followed, our Movement was born. 

After the most flagrant breach of faith in history came the 
Spa meeting, followed by the disgraceful dictate of Versailles. 
You, my old comrades-in-arms, know how I stood here, and 
again and again expounded this treaty to you, point by point. 
There were over 440 articles, each one of which was an insult 
and an outrage against a great nation. 

At that time, our people were in the grip of misery and 
despair. Then followed the years of inflation, robbing us of the 
necessities of life, the period of terrible unemployment and of 
untold cases of suicide throughout Germany. In Germany 
then, the number of suicides within the space of two years 
was greater than the total American losses on the Western 
Front during the Great War. 

The National Socialist Movement was born of this dire 
distress, and so, from the very first, it was necessary to make 
far-reaching decisions. 


The Decision Taken on November 8th, 1923: 
Restoring, Strengthening, and Securing Germany 


One of these decisions resulted in the revolt on November 
8th, 1923. At that time it seemed as though the revolt had 
been a failure, but nevertheless, its victims brought salvation 
to Germany. Sixteen dead—but they gave millions of living 
persons a fresh lease on life. It was then that the National 
Socialist Movement began its victorious campaign. 

Since then, Germany has, thanks to our Movement, become 
a world power. Naturally, it was to be expected that our old 
enemy would make another move at the very moment when 
we were beginning to recover from the results of our defeat. 
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There are doubtless two types of Britishers. Let us be just. 
Even in Britain there are many people who do not in their 
hearts approve of this whole hypocritical attitude and who 
wish to have nothing to do with it. 

But they either have been silenced or are unable to make 
themselves heard. For us, however, the decisive factor is 
that although we sought these Britishers for years, we could 
not find them. 

You know how, for nearly twenty years, I strove to reach 
an understanding with Britain. What limitations did we 
not impose on German policy in order to come to an under- 
standing with Britain? The same is true with regard to 
France. What have we not renounced and abandoned ? 
One thing was, however, obvious : 

No German Government can renounce Germany’s right 
to live, and the National Socialist Government would be 
the last to make such renunciation. 

On the contrary, we came into being as a protest against 
the renunciation of the right to live, once made by our 
democratic politicians. I shall, therefore, safeguard the exist- 
ence and security of the German nation and the Reich, come 
what may. 

I have never presumed to meddle in British or French 
affairs. But when an Englishman declares today, ‘‘ We are 
responsible for the fate of the peoples in Central and Eastern 
Europe, ’’ I can only reply, ‘“‘ In that case, we are equally 
responsible for the fate of the peoples in Palestine, Arabia, 
Egypt, and even for the fate of the peoples of India.” 

But when another Englishman says, ‘‘ Our frontier is on 
the Rhine,’”’ and yet another comes and declares, ‘ Our 
frontier is on the Vistula, ’’ then I am forced to reply, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, see to it that you get back to the Thames, otherwise, 
we'll make it our business to get you there. ” 

Present-day Germany is determined to safeguard her 
frontiers and to secure living space for herself. 

I am thinking of territory where the British have brought 
none of their culture. We have penetrated no country where 
the British had carried their civilization before us. 


Germany, Pioneer of Civilization 
Reply to Lord Halifax 


In answer to Lord Halifax’s statement, in his speech 
yesterday, that he upheld art and culture and that therefore 
Germany must be annihilated, we beg to say : Germany had 
a culture of her own long before the Halifaxes knew the mean- 
ing of the word. 

During the past six years more has been done for culture 
in Germany than has been done in Britain during the past 
century. Wherever we have gone we have found no tokens 
left by apostles of British culture, but only what bears testimony 
to great Germans of the past. In vain did I look for traces 
of British culture in Prague, Posen, Graudenz, Thorn, Danzig, 
and Vienna. Probably they are to be found in Egypt or in 
India. 

In any case, it is we who have raised the German nation 
once again, gradually year by year, beginning in 1933 and 
continuing our work throughout 1934, 1935, and 1936. We 
have passed one stage after another ; little by little we have 
made Germany free and strong at the same time. And in 
this connection, I admit that I comprehend the anxiety of the 
international warmongers, for they have seen with regret 
eae the new Germany is not by any means the Germany 
of yore. 

For I have striven to develop not only the cultural side of our 
life but also our defence forces, and that very thoroughly. 

We have built up a defence force (now I can admit it 
frankly) superior to any other in the world. 

Behind this defence force there is a nation united as never 
before in the annals of German history, and over this defence 
force and this people is set today a Government possessed 
by a spirit of determination such as has never been known in 
the centuries of Germany’s past. 


No War-Aims Against Great Britain and France 


This new Germany of ours has, as you know, no motives 
for fighting against Britain or France. In the last speech in 
which I made a final effort to extend the hand of friendship 
to Britain and France, I made this quite clear. If, despite 


this, they now attack us, it can have no connection with the 
problem of Austria, Czechoslovakia, or Poland, for these 
problems are usually trotted out as the occasion demands, or. 
else quickly forgotten. 


The New English “ Crusade ’ with the Old Phrases 


The case of Poland certainly shows how little Britain is 
interested in the existence of such states, else she would have 
had to declare war on Soviet Russia since Poland was approx- 
imately halved. But now the British say, “‘ That is no longer 
decisive, now we have another war aim. ”’ 


First it was the freedom of Poland, then it was the extermina- 
tion of Nazi-ism, and then again it was guarantees for the 
future. It will always be something different. They will wage 
war as long as they find someone who is ready to wage war for 
them, that is to say, to sacrifice himself for them. The old 
catch-words serve as a pretext. If they say that they want 
to champion the cause of liberty, then Great Britain could 
set the world a wonderful example by finally granting complete 
freedom to her own peoples. 


How noble this new British crusade would appear if it had 
only been introduced by a proclamation of freedom for the 
350 million inhabitants of India, or with a proclamation of 
independence and a general plebiscite for all the other British 
colonies! How gladly would we bow to such an England ! 

Instead, we see Britain oppressing these millions, just as 
she looked on while countless millions of Germans were being 
oppressed. Therefore we are not moved when a British Cabinet 
Minister proclaims with unction that Britain pursues only 
her ideals and never selfish aims. 

Naturally, as I have already mentioned, the British have 
never fought for selfish aims. The good Lord has given these 
peoples and countries to Britain as a reward, simply because 
She has always fought so unselfishly. 

If they once again declare that they have no selfish aims, 
that is simply ridiculous! The German people is merely 
amazed,—amazed at the limited intelligence of those who 
believe that little more than twenty years after such a mon- 
strous breach of faith they can trick us again in the same way. 

Or else they say that they are championing culture. Wehad ~ 
better leave the question of Britain as a champion of culture 
alone. We Germans at any rate have no need to be impressed 
by British culture. Our music, our poetry, our architecture, 
our painting, our sculpture are, to say the least, equal to 
those of Great Britain. It is my belief that one single German, 
Beethoven, for instance, has accomplished more in the realm 
of music than all the British musicians in the past and the 
present taken as a whole. We know better, too, how to cultivate 
these arts than the British ever could. , 

If they add that their aim in this war is to put an end to 
war once and for all—why, then, did they begin a war at all ? 
For we are only at war because Britain wanted it! We are 
convinced that there will be wars as long as this world’s goods 
are not justly distributed and their distribution is not under- 
taken in a spirit of justice and goodwill. i 

How easily it could have been done! If they say to-day, 
“Oh, National Socialist Germany, we can’t give her colonies, — 
much as we regret it! We should like to divide the world’s 
raw materials, but we must give them to some one whom 
we can trust!’’ Well, gentlemen, there were other govern-— 
ments in Germany before us! They were governments by the — 
grace of Britain; they were partly in the pay of Britain. Them, 
at least, you must have trusted! Why were not this world’s 
goods given to them, if they were trustworthy! But there 
was no need to distribute anything at all, it would have been 
enough not to rob us of our property ! | 

We, too, are of the opinion that this war must end and that — 
there should be no chance of its recurring every few years. 
Therefore we consider it necessary that for this purpose the 
nations should confine themselves to their respective spheres | 
of influence, in other words, that the state of affairs should 
cease whereby a people takes it upon itself to play the world 
policeman and to interfere the world over. ; 

As far aS Germany, at any rate, is concerned, the British 
Government will come to recognize that an attempt to establish — 
some sort of police dictatorship over us will and must fail. 
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Neither in the past nor in the present have we found the 
men of the British Government to be champions of culture— 
but on no account shall we allow them to police us. 


The Real Motives: Hatred Against the Social, Free, Independent. 
Vigorous, and Strong Germany 


We must, however, look elsewhere for the real motives for 
their actions. They hate Germany for her achievements in 
social welfare. 

What harm have we done them? None! 

Have we threatened them? Never! 

Were we not ready to conclude agreements with them ? 
Of course we were and we did. Did we not ourselves limit our 
armaments ? 

All that counted for nothing with them. What they hate 
is the Germany which is setting a dangerous example, the 
Germany of our social labour legislation, which they hated 
even before the Great War and which they still hate today. 
What they really hate is this Germany with its social welfare, 
which is striving to do away with social injustice and class 
distinctions. They hate this Germany which in the course 
of seven years has exerted itself to make a decent life possible 
for its people. 

They hate Germany for having done away with unem- 
ployment, which they with all their wealth have failed to do. 
_ he Germany which gives its workers decent living quarters 
is what they hate because they feel that their own people 
might become contaminated. They hate the Germany of 
social legislation, the Germany which celebrates the first 
of May as the day of honest work! They hate the Germany 
which is struggling to raise the standard of living. This is the 
Germany which they hate! The Germany of a healthy people, 
the Germany which washes its children and sees to it that 
they are not verminous, which does not permit conditions 
to arise such as their own press is now forced to admit—this 
Germany they hate. 

It is their City magnates, their Jewish and non-Jewish 
international banking princes who hate us, because they see 
in this Germany a bad example which might stir up other 
peoples, perhaps even their own. They hate the Germany 
— of our young, healthy, and active generation and the Germany 
which looks after that generation. 

And, naturally, they also hate the strong Germany, the 
Germany which is on the march and which is willing to make 
sacrifices. 


We were forced to realize how they hate us. We had 
to resort to a Four Year Plan. By our Four Year Plan we 
deprived nobody of anything, for by manufacturing petrol 
and rubber from our coal and by making use of other sub- 
stitutes, what do we take away from others ? Nothing, nothing 
at all! 


On the contrary, they ought to have been glad, for they 
ought to have told themselves: ‘ At least they won’t be a 
burden on our markets. If they make petrol themselves, 
then they won’t need to export in order to import. All the 
better for us.” They fought the Four Year Plan simply 
because it was setting Germany on her feet again! That 
was and is the only reason. 


Germany’s War-Aims: Security and Vital Space 


Theirs is a fight against a free, independent, and econom- 
ically fit Germany. On the other hand, there is our own 
struggle. Our struggle will always remain the same, the 
struggle of National Socialism to establish a sound and strong 
national community, te overcome and do away with what 
is still wrong in it, and to secure the safety of the communit 
against the rest of the world. 

This is our aim: — We are struggling for the 
safety of our people, for our living space—and 
in this matter we will brook no interference ! 


Germany’s Reuaissance : 
One Mastership, One Will, Gne Community 


Great Britain declares the present war to be the Second 
Punic War, but history has not yet determined who in this 
case is to be Rome and who Carthage. In the Great War 
Britain certainly was not Rome, for in the First Punic War 


the real victor was Rome ; in the first Great War it was ~< 
Britain who was victorious, but other nations. In this seco. ~ 
war too, I can assure you, Britain will most certainly not be 
the victor. This time, as she will probably discover in due 
course, the Britain of the Great War faces a different Ger- 
many, a Germany that is inspired by dauntless determina- 
tion and that answers the foolish talk of British phrase- 
makers with resounding laughter. 

If a Briton attempts to tell us today: ‘“ We are fighting 
for world freedom, for democracy, for culture, for civiliza- 
tion, for justice, etc.,’ the only answer to be heard in Ger- 
many is a loud burst of laughter. 

Besides, the generation which personally experienced 
the ‘ sincerity’ of such British war aims is still alive. Even 
supposing we have learned nothing new, we, at any rate, 
have forgotten nothing; as a matter of fact, we not only 
have forgotten nothing but have learned a great deal that 
is new as well. 

Every British balloon which floats across our lines and 
scatters a few more or less intelligent leaflets proves to us 
that everything in their world has been at a standstill for the 
past twenty years. 

Every echo from Germany, on the other hand, must prove 
to them that a movement of immense dimensions and of 
immense dynamic force has been at work here. 


Britain Does Not Want Peaee ! 


Britain does not want peace ! So we were told again yester- 


day. In my speech before the Reichstag I already told you 
that I personally had nothing more to say on this point. 
What we still have to say we shall communicate to Great 
Britain in the only language which she will understand. 

We regret that France has put herself at the service of 
British war-mongers and has linked her fate with that of 
Great Britain. 

So far as Germany is concerned, we have never been 
afraid of a war on one front. Time was when we defended 
two fronts successfully. Now we only have one front, and 
we shall defend it successfully, of that you can rest assured. 

I did not regard it as a victory for German policy but 
as a victory for common-sense that we succeeded in reaching 
an agreement with Russia. Once these two nations bled one 
another to the point of death, but neither of them gained 
anything thereby. 

We agreed not to oblige the gentlemen in London and 
Paris by doing this a second time. 

We stand at a turning-point in history. National Socialism 
was born in a struggle. Then we were all soldiers, and a great 
many of us have again donned our field-grey. But even those 
who have not done so are still soldiers at heart. Germany 
has changed completely. Just as the Prussia of 1813 and 1814 
could not be compared with the Prussia of 1806, so the Germany 
of 1939, 1940, 1941, or 1942 cannot be compared with the 
Germany of 1914, 1915, 1917 or 1918. 

What happened then can never happen again. 

We shall take good care—for this the National Socialist 
Party in particular will vouch—that phenomena such as we 
unfortunately witnessed in the Great War will never again 
appear in Germany. We National Socialists did away with 
such things when we were only a ridiculously small minority 
struggling in Germany. 

In those days we had nothing but our faith. Despite 
this we overthrew these phenomena and did away with them. 
To-day we have the added weapon of power ! 

Capitulation — Never ! 

Our will is as indomitable in our fight against the world 
outside as it was in our struggle for power at home. As I 
repeatedly told you then :—Everything is conceivable except 
one thing—that we should capitulate ! As a National Socialist, 
I cannot but repeat these words today before the whole 
world :—Everything is conceivable except Germany’s capitula- 

ation! If I am told that the war will then last for three years, 
my answer is, ‘‘ It matters not how long it lasts, Germany 
will never capitulate, neither now nor ever in the future ! ” 

I am told that Britain is prepared for a three years’ war. 
On the day Britain declared war, I ordered the Field-Marshal 
to make immediate preparations for a war of five years, for @ 


Be 23 elieve that the war will last five years but 

es <9, a not capitulate even in five years, not 
“« | a world. 

cree these gentlemen what the force of a people 
of eign. can achieve under one leadership, with one 


d together into one community. It is in this 
that the National Socialist Party, mindful of its fallen, must 
more than ever fulfil its great mission. To its keeping we 
entrust this will, this solidarity, this unanimity—in short, 
our whole German community. Whatever individual sacri- 
fices we may be called upon to make, these are but passing 
and of no importance. Decisive alone is our ultimate victory ! 


Better Conditions than in 1914 


Thanks to our preparations we shall fight this war under 
far easier conditions than those of 1914. Then Germany 
stumbled into war blindfold. But for years we have not only 
been arming the nation spiritually but above all economically. 
By our far-reaching plans we have ensured a plentiful supply 
of petrol for our German airmen. We took precautionary 
measures to prevent the wasting or lavish spending of 
precious goods during the first year of the war, so that from 
the day war was declared, a system of rationing came into 
force which will secure us against all eventualities for a very 
long period of time. In all other respects, too, every possibility 
in Germany was developed to the utmost, so ‘that I can assure 
you of this one fact :— 

They will never be able to force us to our knees, whether 
by arms or by economic measures. Only one side can be 
the victor in this war—we ourselves ! 

I attribute it to Mr. Churchill’s old age that he does not 
believe this. There were others who did not believe it. Our 
Polish adversaries would never have entered upon this war 
if Britain had not driven them into it. Britain made them 
stiff-necked, stirred them up and incited them. 

The course of that war perhaps made it clear for the first 
time what military weapons the German Reich has now 
forged. 

It was not that the Pole was a coward or that he merely 
ran away from us, no indeed! In many places he fought 
valiantly. Nevertheless—a State of over 36 million inhabi- 
tants, having approximately 50 divisions, a State having an 
average annual recruiting capacity of close to 300,000 as 
compared with one of 120,000 in France—this State was 
defeated by our army in not more than 10 days, was over- 
come in 18 days, and was forced to capitulate completely 
in 30 days. 

We are fully conscious that Providence was on our side. 
It was Providence that permitted us to frame our plans cor- 
rectly and that so evidently blessed their accomplishment. 
Without Providence our task could not have been completed 
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in so short a time. Thus we may believe that it w: By decree 
of Providence that everything should happen as it didi. 4 
.. As I have often told you in the past, our defeat in 1918 
was deserved—deserved by us because we did not know 
how to take right and due advantage of our great victories. 
Such a reproach shall not be levied at us again. 


‘Germany Thanks the Dead and Appeals to the Living» 


We bow our heads in deep gratitude when we remember 
our heroes, our brave soldiers, 0 our fallen comrades and our 
wounded men. SN) 

Their sacrifice helped us to overcome in barely thirty 
days the first enemy who took up arms against us in this 
war. Let every German realize that the sacrifice made by these 
men was as valuable as any sacrifice yet to be made by others, 
and that no one has the right to regard his future sacrifice 
as greater. 

What we National Socialists have taken over as a heritage” 
into the history of our Movement to be our vision and our 
vow after our fateful march on November 9th, is :—The 
ideal for which the first 16 men fell is worthy of pledging 
many others, if need arise, to make a similar sacrifice. We 
will not forget this vision in the years to come. 

In the past hundreds, nay, thousands cf years, cmnttenee 
millions have laid down their lives for our German people. 
Millions more have shed their blood in the same cause. None 
of us knows whether he may not be called upon to do the same. 
But every one must know that in so doing he is making no 
greater sacrifice than others have made before and will make © 
after him. The sacrifice which a woman makes when she 
gives her child to the nation is as great as the sacrifice which 
the man makes who defends the nation. 

We National Socialists have always been fighters. We licen 
in momentous days in which we must acquit ourselves. as” 
fighters. ‘ 

By so doing we shall best observe this day of remembrance 
of the first sacrifices made for our Movement. I cannot con-- 
clude tonight without thanking you, as always, for your 
faithful loyalty during all these long years, nor without prom-~ 
ising you that we shall continue to uphold the old ideals 
in the future, that we shall defend them and, if need arise,” 
shall stake our lives to achieve our program—a program — 
which has no other aim than to secure life and existence _ 
for our people. 

This is the first tenet of our National Socialist creed. and 
it will be written at last on the grave of every single National | 
Socialist when he quits this world, his duty done. 

Party Members ! Hail to our National Socialist Movement, 
our German people, and, above all, our victorious armed 
forces ! 
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FASCIST POLICY . 


AND THE ITALIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE EUROPEAN CRISIS 


A number of declarations are now at our disposal which 
permit us to get a clear picture both of the attitude which 
Italy has taken since the beginning of the war in regard to 
international events and of its reasons. First of all, there is 
the resolution of the Council of Ministers of September 1st 
which states in a few words that Italy would not take a military 
initiative in this conflict, the causes of which go back to the 
Treaty of Versailles. The attitude of ‘‘non-belligerence”’ was 
then explained by Mussolini in his speech to the Fascist party 
leaders from Bologna at Rome on September 24th. The 
resolution adopted by the Fascist Grand Council on December 
7th reaffirmed this attitude in brief phrases but went beyond 
this by clarifying Italy’s relation to Germany, which, in the 
international press, had been the subject of the most diverse 
speculations as well as of hopes and expectations; in order 
to eliminate all doubt, it emphasized, furthermore, the Italian 
interest in all questions concerning the Danube and Balkan 
region. Complying with the request expressed in the resolution 
of the Fascist Grand Council, Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, reported in his two-hour speech of December 15th 
to the Chamber of Fascists and Corporations on the changes 
and phases of recent international policy. 

In this speech Count Ciano did not confine himself to a 
review of recent events, but going far into the past, he gave 
an impressive exposition of Italian foreign policy since Fascism 
came to power. He showed that the revision of the peace 
treaties and the establishment of a just peace were the corner- 
stones of this policy. 

“Year after year,’ the Stampa wrote on December 17th, 
“the alarm has been sounded from Rome and other Italian 
cities in order to give a warning that the situation of unbear- 
able injustice was upsetting the moral, economic, and poli- 
tical equilibrium. Mussolini did not confine himself to warnings 
and admonitions, but he also tried at every opportunity, from 
the time of the London Conference to the proposal of a Four- 
Power Pact in 1933, to bring about a fruitful work of revision 
and of reconstruction by means of extensive international 
cooperation. Europe, or rather, the creators of the injustices 
and those who benefitted by the privileges arising therefrom, 
preferred to retain the injustices and to remain insensible 
toward the new forces and necessities which knocked inces- 
santly at their door. 

“The 2 vernative, ‘ revision or war’, remained unnoticed 
and was put in the background by the slogan, ‘ revision means 
war’, which arose particularly from those states of Eastern 
Europe which were newly created and who were territorially 
and ethnologically inflated. Faced with the failure of his 
warnings, Mussolini adopted a different policy, and thereby 
the Abyssinian undertaking became the starting point of the 
dynamic events of the years from 1935 to 1940 which the 
Duce with a kind of prevision called the anni cruciali—those 
years which would be decisive for the fate of Europe.” 
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‘The European crisis is not a crisis of today or yesterday,” 
commented the Corriere della Sera the same day on Ciano’s 
speech. ‘‘ It has existed ever since Versailles and has since then 
become continuously more serious until those years were 
reached which the Duce characterized, in a prophetic way, 
as decisive. Count Ciano has mentioned the repeated warnings 
which Mussolini made to the statesmen of the various countries 
and the proposals which Mussolini made at the time of warning 
and which had the prevention of the clash as their goal. The 
chronicle of these past twenty years is a vivid proof of the bad 
will of the so-called democratic governments in face of the 
problem of European cooperation. Refusing a peaceful revision 
of the peace treaties, preventing—even by means of criminal 
sanctions—the extension of the Italian living-space, designing 
the evil plan for the encirclement of Germany, delivering Spain 
into the hands of Bolshevism, renunciating the peaceful spirit 
gained at the conferences at Munich, reintroducing Bolshevist 
Russia into the circle of European powers : by these means the 
democracies have done everything, indeed, which led inevitably 
to present-day conditions. Mussolini has tried up to the last 
moment to bring about a peaceful solution, but everything 
was in vain in face of the obstinacy of Poland which, under 
the illusion of the platonic declarations of its allies, was led 
to the abyss.”’ 

‘From the days of its creation,” Virginio Gayda wrote in 
the Giornale d’Italia on December 17th, “ Fascism propagated 
the slogan : revision of the system of the peace treaties. It 
seemed daring and insulting, the aggressive manifestation of 
a martial régime. But it was, as the last twenty years have 
proved, the true slogan of peace because only a timely and 
courageous will for revision could have saved the peace by 
establishing an equilibrium of the interests of all nations. 

‘“The appeals of Mussolini were not listened to. But in 
spite of this he renewed them again and again at reparations 
conferences, at disarmament conferences, and, finally, in the 
general, political plan of the Four-Power Pact. Only when the 
futility of these attempts became evident, did Italian foreign 
policy, even though it remained true to its constructive prin- 
ciples, assume the independent direction which became mani- 
fest in the conquest of Abyssinia, in the participation in the 
Spanish war of liberation, in the cooperation and alliance 
with Germany, and, finally, in the annexation of Albania. 

‘‘ The only road to peace,’’ wrote the Gazzetta del Popolo 
on December 17th, ‘‘is and remains the revision of the unjust 
and unequal treaties, which violated the rights of the van- 
quished as well as of one victor, namely, Italy. To repair 
the damages to Italian interests means not only the recognition 
of the sacred rights of Italy but also the logic of a total revision 
which will give Europe a new countenance in accordance with 
the justified demands of the various peoples. Mussolini’s 
vision was not egoistic but in the common interest of Europe. 
No one could imagine that the demands of living and strong 
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peoples could be forced for all eternity into a state of rigidity 
which for them was burning with humiliation.” 

‘Would it not have been better,” said the Popolo d’Italia 
on December 17th, ‘‘to have given land in Africa to an Italy 
which renounced demands for a revision of the colonial order ? 
Would it not have been better to liquidate the tragic balance- 
sheet of the war by granting to Germany a rearmament to 
the level of a few hundred-thousand men ? ” 

One should like to supplement these questions by the 
following : 

Would it not have been better, by means of a timely 
application of the colpo di spugna which Mussolini advocated, 
to have eliminated the reparations problem, which led not 
only to a chaos in European and world economy but, further- 
more, to a rekindling of the feeling of bitterness, of hatred, 
and of revenge which had been on the wane among the peoples ? 
Would it not have been better if the whole problem of the 
distribution of colonies and of the access to the raw materials 
of the world had at the proper time been the subject of a solu- 
tion which would have been just for everyone, if the whole 
system of tariffs, trade restrictions, and other obstacles to 
international trade had been abolished, and if this traffic had 
been conducted back into its natural channels which were 
determined by the geographical position and the natural 
needs of the various countries, instead of having been put at 
the service of political ambitions which perforce led only to 
disorganization, to frictions, and to tensions ? Would it not 
have been better if the most dangerous powder-barrels of this 
European order of Versailles origin had been put out of the 
way in time, by providing the many millions of national 
minorities, which had been torn away from their mother coun- 
tries, with a tolerable existence so that they might have 
adjusted themselves slowly to changed conditions ? Would 
it, finally, not have been better if Article XIX of the Covenant 
had been applied in time and if, thereby, treaties and conditions 
which endangered the peace of the world had been changed 
or eliminated ? 

These questions have frequently been asked, but they 
have unfortunately never been answered, least of all by that 
organ which was especially provided for this task, the League 
of Nations, which has refused for so long to recognize the alter- 
native which Mussolini enunciated, ‘‘ reformation or decline’’, 
until it was too late, so that quite a number of great and small 
states acted consequentially. 
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Ciano’s explanations about the rela- 
tions to Germany were looked forward to with parti- 
cular expectation. This expectation was all the greater since 
certain circles had hoped for a weakening of the Rome-Berlin 
Axis a8 a consequence of the German-Russian rapprochement 
and of the resolution of the Council of Ministers of September 
1st which proclaimed Italy’s non-belligerence. In face of these 
combinations and argumentations, Ciano gave a clear exposition 
which culminated in the declaration that the resolution of 
September 1st had been adopted in complete agreement with 
the Government of the Reich. 

In regard to the possible consequences of the German- 
Russian Agreement the Fascist Grand Council, referring to 


the “insinuating reports of foreign origin”, had already 
clearly declared in its resolution of December 7th that the 
relations between Italy and Germany were to remain those 
which had been fixed by the treaty of alliance and the ex- 
changes of ideas which took place at Milan, Salzburg, and Berlin. — 
Count Ciano has now explained this short statement more in 
detail, on the one hand by establishing the causal relation 
existing between the British-French-Russian negotiations and 
the German-Russian rapprochement as well as by determining 
clearly the responsibility of the first for the latter, and on 
the other hand by emphasizing anew the Italian determination 
to remain true to its alliance obligations. 

The comments which the above mentioned Italian news- 
papers make in this regard can be summarized as follows : 
The present is closely related to the historic and diplomatic 
past and to the constant attitude of Fascist Italy. The obliga- 
tions toward Germany continue unimpaired even though it 
was agreed that they should not lead to automatic interyen- 
tion by Italy. The German-Russian Agreement is of politico- 
military concern to Germany but not to Italy. But Bolshevism 
as a general European manifestation concerns Italy and 
particularly Fascist Italy. The anti-Bolshevist note in Ciano’s 
speech, as well as the proclamation of a closer supervision of 
conditions in the Balkan and Danube region grow out of this 
realization. But it would be a mistake if it would be concluded 
therefrom that Italy wants to put itself at the head of a Balkan 
union. 


Italy is not neutral and its attitude and its views remain the 
same as at the beginning of the conflict. Abstention from all 
armed measures finds its reason in the honest desire 
to keep the extent and the dangers of the war within the 
present limits. But this does not mean that it is indifferent to 
the development of this strange conflict or its conclusion. It 
does not mean, furthermore, that it is not solemnly resolved 
to defend its own material and moral interests at home and 
abroad, on land, on sea, and in the air, whenever these should 
be threatened during the conflict. 


The attitude of ‘‘ non-belligerence’’ is completely in agree- 
ment with the letter and the spirit of the obligations toward 
Germany, to which Italy remains true. That which the Duce 
said on March 26th in his speech to the Fascist combative 
organizations remains unchanged : ‘‘ The time of the tour de 
valse, if they have existed at all, is passed once and for all. 
The general reference to it is an insult to us and to all Italians.” 
No one must therefore mistake the state of ‘‘ non-belligerence ”’ 
for that cowardly neutrality which was rejected by Count 
Ciano to the enthusiastic applause of the Chamber. 

All those insinuations of the world press about Italian 
machinations with a view of establishing contacts with the 
Western powers are therefore just as wrong as the interpreta- 
tions which see in the “non-belligerence’’ a change in the 
relation to Germany. Only those can imagine all these things 
who do not know the treaties and the exact extent of the 
Italian obligations. ; 

The state of ‘“‘ armed non-belligerence”’ signifies that Italy 
follows the events watchfully and ‘standing at attention ” 
while reserving the right to intervene if its own interests and 
a just peace should demand it. 


THE RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION ADOPTED 
BY THE FASCIST GRAND COUNCIL AT ITS MEETING OF DECEMBER 7TH, 1939, AT ROME 


The Fascist Grand Council held its first meeting of the 
XVII year of the Fascist Régime under the presidency of 
the Duce on December 7th at 10 p.m. at the Palazzo Venezia. 

The Foreign Minister gave an exposition of Italian policy 
concerning international affairs during the last few months. 
The exposition lasted for two and a quarter hours and received 
the applause of the Grand Council. 

Following this, the Duce spoke for an hour and a half, 


L’Ordine del Giorno sulla Situazione Internazionale approvato — 
dal Gran Consiglio del Fascismo nella prima Riunione dell’ Anno 
XVIII E. F. tenuta al Palazzo Venezia il 7 dicembre 1939. 


Il Gran Consiglio del Fascismo, sotto la presidenza del 
Duce, ha tenuto la prima riunione dell’Anno XVIII E. F. 
il 7 dicembre alle ore 22, nel Palazzo Venezia. 


fi Ministro degli Esteri ha svolto una relazione sulla poli- 
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and with the conclusion of this discourse the Council adopted 
the following Order of the Day: 


“After hearing the detailed report of the Foreign Minister, 
which was based upon irrefutable documentary material, 
the Fascist Grand Council affirmed that the events which 
had immediately preceded the war, that the character of a 
static siege which the war at the Western front had assumed, 
that its development, furthermore, which had taken place 
particularly in the economic sphere with the blockade and 
counter-blockade, and that the changes which had taken 
place in the territorial position as well as in the relation of 
forces from the Baltic to the Carpathians had completely 
justified the resolution of the Council of Ministers of September 
ist. This resolution had decided upon the non-belligerence of 
Italy, a decision which prevented the extension of the conflict 
to the South-East of Europe and to the Mediterranean and 
which was reaffirmed by the Fascist Grand Council. 


In regard to the insinuating reports of foreign origin the 
Fascist Grand Council declares that the relations between 
Italy and Germany remain those which have been fixed by 
the Treaty of Alliance and by the repeated exchange of ideas 
which preceded and followed it at Milan, Salzburg, and Berlin. 


The Grand Council specifies that, considering the common 
land and sea frontiers which have increased on account of 
the union of the Kingdom of Albania with that of Italy, 
everything which might happen in the Danube-Balkan Basin 
must concern Italy directly. 


In regard to its maritime traffic Italy intends, in the most 
explicit manner, to safeguard this commerce out of consider- 
ation for its prestige and its indisputable necessities of life. 


The Grand Council, finally, gave its vivid approval to the 
work done by the Foreign Minister and commissioned him to 
give in the near future a report about the changes and phases 
of recent international policy to the Chamber of Fascists and 
Corporations.” 


tiea dell’Italia in riferimento alla situazione internazionale 
degli ultimi mesi, relazione durata due ore e un quarto ed 
accolta dall’applauso del Gran Consiglio. 

Il Duce ha quindi parlato per un’ora e mezza e al termine 
del suo discorso é stato approvato il seguente ordine del 
giorno: 

«Il Gran Consiglio del Fascismo, udita l’ampia relazione 
del Ministro degli Esteri, accompagnata da una dettagliata 
irrefutabile documentazione 

afferma che i precedenti immediati della guerra, il carattere 
di statico assedio assunto dalla guerra stessa sul fronte occi- 
dentale; il suo sviluppo attuatosi prevalentemente sul terreno 
economico col blocco e contro-blocco dei tzaffici; gli sposta- 
menti avvenuti nella situazione territoriale e nei rapporti 
delle forze dal Baltico ai Carpati 

leggitimano ~pienamente la decisione del Consiglio dei 
Ministri del 1° settembre che stabiliva la «non belligeranza » 
dell’Italia, decisione che ha sin qui evitato l’estenzione del 
conflitto all’EKuropa sud-orientale e al Mediterraneo, decisione 
che il Gran Consiglio riconferma, 

Di fronte a tendenziose informazioni di origine straniera, 
il Gran Consiglio dichiara che i rapporti fra Italia e Germania 
rimangono quali furono fissati del Patto di alleanza e dagli 
scambi di vedute che ebbero luogo — prima e dopo — a 
Milano, Salisburgo, Berlino, 

Precisa che tutto cid che pud accadere nel bacino danubiano- 
balcanico non pud non interessare direttamente l’Italia date 
le comuni frontiere territoriali e marittime accresciute dopo 
Vunione del Regno di Albania a quello d’Italia. 

Per quanto riguarda i suoi traffici marittimi l’Italia intende 
salvaguardarli nella maniera pit esplicita e per il suo prestigio 
e per le sue indiscutibili necessitaé di vita. 

Cid premesso il Gran Consiglio rivolge un vivo plauso 
al’opera svolta dal Ministro degli Esteri e gli d& mandato 
di riferire prossimamente alla Camera dei Fasci e delle Corpo- 
razioni sulle recenti vicende e fasi della politica interna- 
zionale. » 


TEXT OF THE SPEECH MADE BY THE ITALIAN FOREIGN MINISTER COUNT 
GALEAZZO CIANO TO THE CHAMBER OF FASCISTS AND CORPORATIONS 
AT ROME ON DECEMBER ISTH, 1939 


* Comrades, 


You will understand that in order to give to the country 
a precise review of the events of the last months, I have to go 
back to events which already seem to lie in the past but which 
are closely connected with the crisis which torments Europe 
at present and threatens the whole world. 


The Turning-Point in European History 


When we emphasize again the correctness of the decla- 
rations made by Mussolini, we do not do so in order to bring 
about reflections which are now superfluous, but on the 
contrary, we do so because it is necessary to revive every 
one’s memory in regard to the farsightedness of Fascist 
policy as it has presented itself since May, 1927—to be more 
exact, since May 26th, 1927, that is, since that speech which 
has gone over into the history of the Fascist Revolution as 
the ‘ Ascension Day speech’. The Duce declared in that 
speech, which was held in this same room, that between 1935 
and 1940 we would find ourselves at the fatal crossroads in 
the history of Hurope. 


The European Dilemma after 1919: Revision of the Treaties 
or War 

The only task I have set myself in the course of my exposi- 
tion is to show how Fascist Italy has not confined itself to 
announcing dangers without taking action but has repeatedly 
made constructive offers of cooperation, and how these construc- 
tive efforts have failed again and again because of the lack 
of understanding on the part of others. 


Fascism has recognized for a long time, for a very long time 
indeed, that the European system erected in the treaties of 
peace and artificially sustained by the system of collective 
security would lead Europe toward a new catastrophe. The 
peace treaties have torn Europe asunder and divided it into 
victors and vanquished, keeping the latter in a permanent 
state of servitude. 

Already in 1919, at the time of their foundation, the Fascist 
combating organizations wrote the demand for the reconcilia- 
tion of all the vanquished nations and the revision of the 
treaties upon their banners as one of their fundamental postu- 
lates of Fascist foreign policy. 

In 1921 the Duce pointed out the dilemma with which 
Europe was inevitably confronted: either the revision of the 
treaties or a new war. 

Highteen years after these words were spoken, we see how 
these causes of the conflict which now stains Europe with 
blood have been indicated by Fascism at a time when the germs 
of this conflict were still invisible, when the dangers were 
barely developing, and, moreover, when Europe was still in 
the position to correct these mistakes which were made not 
only at the expense of the vanquished but particularly at the 
expense of Italy. From this time on Fascism has pointed the 
way toward the reestablishment of the elements of peaceful 
cooperation which had been destroyed by the peace treaties 
and whose reconstitution was made impossible by the policy 
of some of the victorious nations who held strictly to that 
formula which proved to be fateful for Europe: revision means 
war. 
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The Air-Castle of Reparations, the Illusion and the Mask of 
Collective Security, and the Errors of the System of Inequality 


Upon this formula was built that air-castle which called 
itself reparations, military guarantees, collective security and 
which, under the illusion that it was possible to keep Europe 
in a state of permanent rigidity, suppressed the forces of re- 
construction and made them ineffective. 

Our struggle against this dangerous deception was long 
and stubborn. For ten years—from the Conference of London 
in 1922 to the Conference of Lausanne in 1932—we have 
fought against the system of reparations which weakened the 
economic life of the debtor nations. Europe would have been 
saved ten years of ruin and struggle if the radical solution of 
‘wiping the slate clean’ had been applied in time. 

This system of inequalities which limited the sovereign 
rights, and particularly the right of self-defence, of Germany 
and of those nations who had been her allies during the war 
should have been liquidated; without this, these countries 
inevitably took the right of self-defence on their own accord 
and thereby prevented successive attempts at disarmament 
—whose sincerity they had only too much reason to mistrust 
—from becoming effective. 

The only possibility of restraining Europe in its armaments 
race and in its course leading toward war was to return to 
those countries their equality of rights as an indispensable 
condition for an agreement creating an equilibrium of arma- 
ments. We were the only ones in Geneva who emphasized 
this elementary necessity because we felt that Europe broke 
up, morally and materially, because of the policy drafted for 
it in the peace treaties. The struggle of nationalities commenced 
within boundaries which were frequently drawn without any 
understanding. The financial crisis, partly caused by the 
reparations system, destroyed the arteries of the European 
economy and transformed the states into closed and armed 
camps. “The system of collective security divided the states 
and forced them into opposing groups, which, in turn, became 
the forerunners of those power blocs whose dangers the Duce 
has pointed out and fought against for so many years. 

Collective security as a system which would give security 
to every state was an illusion and a mask. It was an illusion 
because it made the small states believe that they were pro- 
tected against the might of the Great Powers, whereas in 
reality they were artificially drawn into their conflicts. It was 
a mask behind which an attempt was made to construct asystem 
of alliances which methodically isolated and threatened some 
states. The attempts to create a real system of collective 
security had no other content and no other meaning than to 
make the obligation of mutual assistance which was provided 
for in the Covenant automatic. The alliances which were 
concluded with the view of providing for the practical execution 
of these obligations had no other goal than to serve clearly 
as a means of exerting political and military pressure in the 
service of special interest groups. These alliances were destined 
to serve as a basis of that policy which would infallibly lead 
Europe back toward war. 


Mussolini’s Vain Attempt to Call a Halt: the Four-Power Pact 
and a Disarmament Proposal 

Italy once tried to call a halt to this march on the road 
toward war. On March 18th, 1933, the Duce made a proposal 
to the British Prime Minister in which the four Great Western 
Powers, Italy, France, Germany, and Great Britain, were to 
find the basis for a permanent collaboration. This offer had as 
its purpose the elimination of all possibility of hostile intentions 
and groupings and to find thereby a means of adjusting the 
particular interests of the various states in the service of the 
higher common interest, that of securing the peace. The essence 
of this proposed agreement was the revision of the treaties 
and a disarmament convention. This was a last attempt to 


and to transfer the responsibility for solving the vital problems 
of European peace to the concert of the Great Powers. In 
conjunction the Duce made proposals in regard to disarma- 
ment: retention of the status quo by the armed nations, and 
rearmament, within the limits indicated by the Government 
of the Reich as the minimum requirement, by those nations 
which had been disarmed. The Four-Power Pact as well as 
the disarmament proposals remained dead letters. When it 
became evident that this would be so, the Duce made the 
following statement, which it is impossible to forget: ‘ The 
very day that the delegates to the Disarmament Conference ~ 
are forced to declare that disarmament is a Utopia, a magnifi- 
cent but also a dangerous Utopia, the League of Nations will 
have lost all importance and all esteem. In the place of a policy 
which excluded, at least in appearance, the formation of blocs 
of states will be a policy of blocs, of alliances, in other words, 
the pre-war system. His Majesty the Cannon will have the 
last word in the discussion. ’ 

Under such conditions there was just one duty left for 
Italy: to work with all its resolution and forces for the defence 
of its own interests, for its expansion, and for the erection of 
an empire. 

The Conquest of Abyssinia 


The Abyssinian undertaking was the logical consequence 
not only of the unequal position of Italy in regard to colonial 
matters, but also of its obligation to think of its own security, 
its independence, and its future. 

We were opposed by all those powers of suppression and 
force which we had uncovered and fought against for eighteen 
years and which held that the time had come for the use of 
their collective armaments in a premeditated siege, in order 
to exhaust us and force us to our knees. These weapons 
were broken by the resolution of a people and the genius of a 
leader. Italy emerged as the undisputed victor from this 
undertaking which was quickly accomplished not because 
resistance and difficulties were lacking but because all obstacles 
were inexorably run over by the Fascist monster, which, in 
keeping with the character of the Duce, acted most insistently 
and most vividly in those places where the resistance was 
greatest. 

In Africa the victory was consolidated through the force 
of arms while we resisted a coalition of fifty-two nations in 
Europe. Those nations which demanded justice, just as we 
did, did not participate in the pressure which was brought to 
bear upon us, and with them we formed spontaneous connec- 
tions which have become closer and more solid with time and 
events.” 

Count Ciano spoke then of the Spanish Civil War, the origin 
of which he traced to communism. He criticized the attitude 
of the two Western democracies in this conflict and praised 
the deeds of the Italian legionaries, whose heroism and gacri- 
fice was manifest in the four thousand fallen. ‘“ They are, 
said Count Ciano in closing this part of his speech, the surest 
guardians of the friendship and collaboration of the two 
nations. 

It must not be forgotten that when the storm which shakes 
Europe at present has, so far, permitted the Mediterranean 
to remain an industrious oasis of peace, this has been made 
possible only by the heoric will of the Caudillo, who broke the 
base powers of disorder and disintegration in Spain, and by 
those nations which understood and supported his great and 
noble efforts. 


The Origin of the Rome-Berlin Axis and of the Tri-Partite 
Treaty 

Germany was among these nations. Its National-Socialist 

Government did not remain deaf to the call of the Spanish 

people. Even though the Reich was interested neither in this 

question nor in conditions in the Mediterranean to the same 


prevent the unavoidable failure of the Disarmament Conference Z [ degree as Italy, nevertheless, for reasons of ideological and 
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cultural solidarity, it gave its technical and military contri- 
bution in support of Franco’s efforts. The parallelism of the 
policies of Germany and Italy became constantly more evident, 
and it was therefore a natural phenomenon that contacts 
were made at a given moment with the view of coordinating 
the measures of the two countries toward a common goal 
which was in opposition to the common opponents and their 
coalition. The policy of the Rome-Berlin Axis, which had 
appeared already in outline during the Abyssinian crisis, found 
its first concrete application in the Spanish Nationalist Revo- 
lution. Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that those who 
opposed us during the conquest of Abyssinia had not in any 
way given up their obstruction policy in regard to us. Not being 
in a position to undo that which is recorded in history as a 
magnificent accomplishment, they tried to deceive themselves 
with the trick of non-recognition of the Roman Imperium. 

In the Protocols of Berlin and in the meeting with Hitler 
at Berchtesgaden the bases for closer Italo-German cooperation 
were fixed more precisely than could be done in documents. 
This collaboration went beyond that concerned with the anti- 
comintern policy to questions concerning common interests. 
The bonds between the two countries constantly became 
closer through the spontaneous agreement upon the direction 
and methods which were required by the European interests 
of the two governments. 

As has already been stated, Italy and Germany did not form 
a bloc; the Italo-German system was called an ‘ axis” and 
not a ‘‘ force of division ”. A long experience under particularly 
difficult conditions has shown that the parallel policies of the 
two great authoritarian states of Europe constitute an element 
of order and resistance against the attacks upon European 
civilization by the dark forces of destruction. Conditions 
being such—and after the visit of the Duce to Germany in 
September, 1936—Italy accepted the German invitation and 
adhered as a founder nation to the Anti-Comintern Pact 
concluded by Germany and Japan. 

What is the extent and the value of this pact ? It is not 
difficult to answer this question: it had the political purpose 
of solidifying the anti-communist system and of preparing 
the closer cooperation in all fields which had been created 
by this system. If this pact had not had this goal but had 
only signified a collaboration in the administrative sphere 
between the three governments in their defence against 
communist propaganda, then this pact would not have been 
necessary and would have remained within the modest limits 
of a police agreement instead of taking the form of a solemn 
political agreement which unites the signatory states. 

The conclusion of the tri-partite agreement found a loud 
echo in the world and was much commented upon. Nobody 
could, however, be surprised by our decision because it pre- 
sented the absolute continuity of the policy of Mussolini, 
who had been the first in the whole world to point out the 
dangers of Bolshevism and who had fought it with the same 
determination with which the struggle was fought out in the 
Spanish trenches. 


The Resignation from the League, the Enemy of a Real Peace 


A few weeks after the signature of the tri-partite agreement 
Italy announced her solemn determination to leave the League 
of Nations and to break off all relations with Geneva. This 
gesture arose, too, from the development of our policy. The 
conflict which had arisen between us and the League found 
its natural end in the resolution which was adopted by the 
Fascist Grand Council and proclaimed to the people by the 
Duce on December 11th, 1937. Once again we had given 
to the world an example of remarkable patience before we 
took a step, the consequences of which we realized: the with- 
drawal of Italy meant the death of the League. Once more, 
on November ist, 1936, the Duce had put before the League 
this alternative: reformation or decline. The League had 


rejected the call for reformation, so that only the second alter- 
native remained. No tears will be shed by us at the bier of 
that organization which for a time has been both our enemy 
and that of peace. 


Munich and Mussolini’s Peace Action 


Italo-German collaboration was developed upon the basis 
of the Berlin Protocols and of the Anti-Comintern Pact in the 
direction of this goal: continued rapprochement between the 
two peoples and an effective European peace policy. 

The germs of crisis in Europe had grown to a disquieting 
degree. Although the danger of the Spanish question had 
come to an end with the victory of the Caudillo, the latent 
tension already existing for a long time between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia moved rapidly in the direction of a settle- 
ment by force. The attitude of Italy in this question is well 
known. Italy wanted to see justice and common sense 
applied; it then tried to localize the conflict and, finally, at 
the last hour, saved the peace. When humanity tremblingly 
expected at every moment the first cannon shot, the Duce 
succeeded in stopping Europe at the brink of war. The 
settlement of Munich saved the peace of Europe, and for the 
first time a path of light for the hopes of the people seemed 
to open up through the turmoil of hatred, of bitterness, and 
of revenge of the post-war period. 

Munich was to present not only the solution of a question 
involving a national minority and a single and passing episode of 
good-will and justice. In the hopes of the peoples Munich 
represented, rather, the beginning of a period of understanding, 
of cooperation, and of appeasement. The understanding of 
realities was too vivid in us to let us lose ourselves in danger- 
ous and premature optimism, but what we expected, and 
justly so, was that the danger which threatened Europe 
would open the eyes of the authors of the policy of force and 
that the most difficult problems had found at leastthe beginning 
of a peaceful settlement. 


Anti-Muniech and the Failure of the Detension 
The Beginning of the Policy of Encirclement 

But no relaxation of tension took place after Munich. 
The sigh of relief which humanity breathed after the war had 
been avoided was dampened in a few weeks by those forces 
who, seeing the fate of Europe taken out of their hands, 
regarded the future with one sole preoccupation—retribution. 
Munich was followed by the anti-Munich. That which had 
been regarded as an act of judiciousness was now attacked 
as a capitulation. From this feeling, which began to have 
its effect upon some of the participating statesmen, the follow- 
ing conclusion was drawn: Munich must not be repeated. 
‘Never again a Munich’ was the watchword; not in the 
sense that it was desired to let things drift and let events drive 
the world into war—because that had been avoided at the last 
moment—but in the sense that the policy of compulsion was 
to be taken up again, even in a stronger form, that the door 
which had been opened at Munich was to be closed again, 
and that a barrier was to be let down to close the avenue of 
peace which Munich had opened. 

As the democracies, strangely enough, love the language 
of peace, they began to call this policy ‘ the peacefront’ and 
their coalition ‘ the democratic front ’, just as they had called 
their cooperation with Bolshevism in their internal politics 
‘the popular front’. There were three fronts, therefore, 
which were connected by one single goal: the alliance with 
the Soviet Union and the ideological, political, and military 
encirclement of Germany and Italy. 


The Creation of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia and 


the Union of Albania with Italy 
No Preconeceived Plan 


In March, 1939, the Reich decided to occupy Bohemia 
and Moravia and to create a protectorate. In the first weeks 
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of April Italy consummated the union with Albania with the 
unanimous agreement of the Skipetarian people. 

These two events were of the greatest importance—the 
one for Germany, the other for Italy; but both were, as must 
be emphasized once more, absolutely independent of one 
another. There is no truth in the talk about this pretended 
agreement between Germany and Italy which the peacefront 
tried to uncover with the evident purpose of drawing the coun- 
tries of the Danube and the Balkans into the encirclement 
policy. The Italian soldiers did not land in Durazzo because 
German soldiers had moved afew weeks previously into Prague. 
The occupation of Albania was a purely Italian undertaking; 
it was caused solely by our rights, by our interests, and by 
the situation created in Albania which had no connection 
whatsoever with the Czech affair. The union of Albania 
with Italy was the culmination of old Italian rights and of a 
work of many years which we had undertaken for the benefit 
of the Albanian people. 

The events of the eight months after the occupation of 
Albania prove the validity of our statements about the reasons 
for the Italian measures. Order and an industrious peace 
reign in Albania as was never the case during the past centuries, 
and this peace and this order are not upheld under threat 
or by the use of force but are the consequences of a complete 
and fraternal cooperation between the Italian and Albanian 
peoples upon the basis of equal rights and duties. 


The Encirelement Policy and the German-Italian Treaty 
The Discussions at Milan 

The union of Albania and Italy presents—as we stated 
already at the time of occupation—no threat to any other 
country. But this event also brought forth a strong press- 
campaign which had been conducted already for some time 
in France, Britain, and Russia against Italy and Germany. 
At this occasion plans of attack upon our boundaries, our 
colonies, and our lines of communication were propagated. 
Stupid and fantastic plans, but nevertheless dangerous. At the 
same time a program of the encirclement of Italy and Germany 
by means of a system of alliances was announced, planned, 
and executed. 

The beginnings of this system lie far back in the past. 
The British Government, in agreement with that of France, 
had tried during the Abyssinian conflict to establish in the 
Mediterranean a system for mutual assistance which would 
come into play in the event of a conflict with Italy. We 
had reacted sharply to this plan: first, by bringing about 
the termination of these agreements and then, by establishing 
relations with Yugoslavia upon a basis of closer cooperation 
and confidence. This led to the solidification of a common 
system of security and peace in the Adriatic. Now the old 
plan was brought up again and was connected with a program 
of eastern alliances, having the purpose of isolating and 
encircling Germany. 

The British-French offer to Poland, which led to the treaties 
of August 25th-and September 4th, was announced on March 
31st in London. I shall come back to this later. 

Discussions about a tri-partite treaty of alliance began on 
April 8th in Moscow. The British-French guarantee-offers 
to Roumania and Greece were announced on April 13th in 
London and Paris. After this the British Prime Minister 
informed the House of Commons that the British and Turkish 
Governments had agreed to conclude a treaty of mutual 
assistance as well as a general guarantee-treaty for the Balkan 
countries. So, day after day, the links were closed in that 
chain with which its creators intended to complete the 
blockade of Germany in the East of Europe and the blockade 
of Italy in the Mediterranean and in the Balkans. 

Under these conditions nothing was more natural than a 
consultation between Italy and Germany in order to deter- 
mine and fix the development of the common policy. This 
consultation took place in Milan on May 6th and 7th. The 


Foreign Minister of the Reich and I found that the situation 
was judged, in Rome as well as in Berlin, in absolutely the 
same way and that future plans were identical. While Italy 
and Germany were resolved to beat back with the force of 
arms any attack from the opponents, they were equally 
unanimous in regarding it as a necessity to do everything 
possible to safeguard and solidify the peace of Europe for a 
long period of time. This period was needed by both powers, 
so that they might perfect their internal reconstruction and 
complete their military preparations. The duration of this 
period was estimated by us as being three years and by Ger- 
many as four or five years—not that it would have been the 
program of Italy and Germany to disturb the peace of the 
world with threatening or aggressive proposals after this time 
had elapsed; on the contrary, our cooperation had the purpose 
of creating a basis of fundamental importance upon which 
it would be easier in the future to construct the security and 
the peace of Europe, which, in turn, could be stable and real 
only if the vital necessities of Italy and Germany could have 
been understood and satisfied with complete equality. The 
Government of the Reich, therefore, agreed with us that it 
would be inopportune to open up questions which would 
cause new polemics to arise before the above mentioned time 
had elapsed. 


Upon these presumptions and with the goal of erystallizing 
the identical wills of Italy and Germany into a common front 
against the encirclement, the forthcoming signature of an 
alliance-treaty was announced at Milan. The signing took 
place in Berlin on May 22nd. As was stated at once in the 
declarations at the ceremony of signature, the treaty was not 
meant as a threat to anyone, because the Fascist and the 
National-Socialist Governments had had the upholding of 
the peace of Europe in mind during the negotiations as well — 
as at the time of the signature and because, on the other hand, 
the treaty represented the juridical arrangement of that 


solidarity between Rome and Berlin which, in the course of 


great international events, had repeatedly been proved to 
be complete and solid. 


The Responsibility of the Democracies for the Division of 
Europe into Two Bloes 


The treaty, which contains besides the clause of mutual 
assistance also provisions concerning consultation and agree- 
ment, established the relations between Italy and Germany 
on the same level as that on which the relations between France 
and Great Britain found themselves at that time. It is there- 
fore impossible to charge Italy and Germany with the respon- 
sibility of having split Europe into two opposing blocs, parti- 
cularly as this is a political concept against which we have 
always fought because we saw the unavoidable danger which 
arose therefrom. It was the democracies, rather, which day 
after day prepared such a development. The Treaty of 
Berlin, far from being a threat, was therefore only the answer 
to the threat which the others had the intention of putting 
joto action against us. ; 


I have declared that we were imbued with a sincere and 
deep desire for peace when we concluded the Treaty of Berlin. 
This can easily be proved. The speech which the Duce made 
on the Capitol and in which he sketched the new policies 
of the country was, in the Fascist manner, followed at once 
by the deeds. The intensification of the preparations for the 
Exposition in 1942, the transformation of the Sicilian latifondi 
into bonifica, the great program of the colonization of the 
Empire, and the immediate measures for the development and 
utilization of Albania all prove that Fascist Italy had the 
intention of turning toward fruitful and noble tasks which 
required a long period of peace for their accomplishment. 

Germany too—completely absorbed by its work of internal 
reconstruction—was imbued with a desire for peace, the sincer- 
ity of which no one has a right to doubt. The Polish question 


— 


we Ne —). + see 
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—which, at the time of the conversations at Milan and of the 
Treaty of Berlin, was far from that state of tension which at 
a certain moment made a peaceful settlement impossible— 
was meant at that time to become the object of diplomatic 
discussions. This intention had repeatedly been affirmed 
by responsible statesmen of the Reich. 


The German-Polish Conflict and Its Causes 
The Utopia of Versailles: the Imprisonment of the German 
People 
The Political and Ethnological Inflation of Poland 
Danzig and the Corridor 


What were the causes of this sudden and, for many, 
unexpected tension between Germany and Poland ” 

It would be a vain task to look for them in recent and acci- 
dental occurances. Neither the incidences in the Corridor 
nor the conflict around Danzig set Europe on fire. One must 
go further back to the time when Poland was created as an 
independent state, to the form of its foundation, and to the 
reasons for which this form was brought into existence. 

Poland, as it arose from: the Peace Conference and from 
later decisions, was intended to be the last link in the chain 
with which the Utopia of Versailles intended to shackle that 
problem which presents itself to the world in the existence of 
Germany in the heart of Europe. In the same way in which 
the conception of the encirclement of Germany was proved 
to be a fundamental error which became the source of all 
crises which troubled the life of our continent in the last 
twenty years, so was its practical execution also a mistake. 
In order to give artificial strength to those countries which 
were to be the iron bars in the prison which was to be built 
around Germany, these states were inflated politically and 
ethnologically, whereas it was not realized that it was just 
these measures which would lead to their weakening and ruin. 
Poland became a glowing example and a victim of this 
inflation. One could hear for many years that Poland had at 
last approached the status of a great power, particularly so 
as it represented a unified people. But how many of its 
thirty-four million inhabitants were really Poles? Perhaps 
twenty, perhaps eighteen million. The others—and they 
amounted to 40% of the population—were Germans, 
Ukrainians, Ruthenians, and Jews, all elements which were 
foreign to the Polish nation and which were so numerous that 
it was folly to think that it would be possible to assimilate 
and absorb them. 

In addition to this organically unhealthy burden there were 
two other causes of weakness: the more legal rather than 
effective removal of Danzig from Germany, a city which was 
German by tradition, culture, and blood ; and the creation 
of the Corridor, which was, by the separation of the German 
national territory into two parts, the most perfect expression 
of the stupidity perpetrated at Versailles. : 


The Realistic Policy of Pilsudski and the Baseless Policy of 


His Successors . . 

This is neither the place nor the occasion for a review of 
the changes which took place in German-Polish relations ; 
but it is worthwhile to remember that it was Marshal Pilsudski, 
that great Pole, who started his country with clear-sightedness 
in the right direction by not basing the policy of his country 
upon the doubtful conception of an insecure international 
equilibrium but upon that realistic, eternal, and unchangeable 
factor—geography. 

In 1932 he concluded, therefore, a non-aggression pact with 
Russia, and in 1934, after National-Socialism had come to 
power, he concluded a treaty with Germany which established, 
indeed for several years, the relations between Berlin and War- 
saw upon a basis of correctness and sometimes even of colla- 
boration. 

With the loss of Marshal Pilsudski the policy of Poland 
became characterized again by a succession of vacillations and 


waverings. The determined leadership of the Polish leader 
was not continued by his successors, who, on the contrary, 
were influenced in their official measures by ideas which went 
beyond the realm of realities. Eager to play a part in European 
affairs which the state was able to support only with difficulty, 
the Polish Government did not hesitate to adopt an attitude 
and to take steps which made the position of its country 
constantly more precarious. Those who governed Poland were, 
for instance, the strongest opponents of the Four-Power Pact, 
which they even subjected to their ridicule. This initiative 
which would have secured the European balance of power 
as well as the national life of Poland was disparaged by them 
with the expression ‘butcher-club’. It is certainly partly 
due to them that the Four-Power Pact was sabotaged. 


Germany’s Moderate Proposals and the Polish Rejection 


The events which led to the last crisis are well known. 
The German Government asked that of Poland on March 21st 
to settle the problems of Danzig and the Corridor. The Ger- 
man proposals in this regard were judged to be reasonable by 
impartial observers. The Polish answer was in effect a rejec- 
tion, and the incidences, which had already from time to time 
poisoned the relations between the two states, arose anew 
with greater violence. This could not be surprising to any- 
one who made an effort to recognize the effect of a dangerous 
propaganda against Germany which was spread by the respon- 
sible elements of the Polish people. 

The events which followed have shown upon what fallacious 
tenets this propaganda was based and how neither the poli- 
tical leadership nor the sense of military responsibility of the 
governing circles corresponded to the heroism of the Polish 
people, to which neither we nor their enemy deny recognition. 


The Dangerous Weapon oi the British-French Unconditional 
Guarantee 


The Franco-British decision to offer military guarantees 
to Poland, which was announced on March 31st, caused 
Warsaw to stiffen its attitude irrevocably in regard to the 
German demands. The situation took a dangerous turn on 
that day, and this did not escape the notice of the Duce. 
Already on May 27th he had, in a conversation with the British 
Ambassador, called the attention of the Government of Lon- 
don to the consequences which the offer of the dangerous weapon 
of the unconditional guarantee of France and Great Britain 
to the Polish Government would have for the peace of Europe. 


Strengthened by this guarantee, Poland actually evaded 
the adoption of an attitude of reconciliation at a time when 
great opportunities for understanding were still existing. 
The incidences multiplied, the tension constantly became more 
evident, and the danger of war hung in the air. 


Under these circumstances and in order to offer our coopera- 
tion to Germany in a search for a solution of the crisis which 
could satisfy the German interests and save the peace of Europe, 
we took the initiative for the Meeting of Salzburg, which took 
place on August 11th, 12th, and 13th. 


The Meeting at Salzburg 


Even though the situation was judged in Rome to be very 
dangerous, we thought it nevertheless expedient to make an 
attempt to prevent the crisis from moving irrevocably toward 
a solution by means of war. Upon the initiative of the Duce I 
proposed to the Government of the Reich, therefore, that it be 
publicly announced that Italy and Germany, anxious for the 
fate of Europe, had come to the understanding that it would 
still be possible, in spite of the seriousness of the moment, to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the problems which so 


‘seriously disturbed the life of Europe by means of normal 


diplomatic discussions. 
In the long discussions with the Fiihrer and the Foreign 
Minister I was given a detailed explanation of the reasons for 
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which Germany could no longer consent to the delay and the 
postponement peculiar to diplomatic discussions at the hands 
of an opponent who had up to that time given proof only of 
bad faith in regard to a just settlement. The incidences which 
were multiplied hourly had in the view of the Government 
of the Reich taken the conflict beyond the sphere of a diplo- 
matic settlement into that of the military field. Since the time 
of the discussions at Salzburg it was clear, therefore, that 
without a radical change in the political attitude the solution 
by force of arms would be the most likely. But it became 
equally clear that it was the will of Hitler that the conflict 
should be kept within the confines of Germany and Poland, that 
the fire should under all circumstances be prevented from 
spreading, and that the crisis should not become general. We 
on our part did not fail to bring again to the notice of the 
Government of the Reich those reasons—with which it was 
already acquainted—for which the Fascist Government desired 
a peaceful settlement or, in case of its impossibility, a strict 
localization of the conflict. 

From these reasons arose the attitude which Italy adopted 
during the troubled weeks between the meeting at Salzburg and 
the beginning of the German military operations against 
Poland. 


The Realistic Plan of. the Duce: Danzig for Germany 


While the European diplomacy lost itself in the search for 
formulas which were incapable of stopping the development of 
events, the Duce was trying to found the solution of the 
difference upon a realistic basis. The time for discussions and 
polemics had passed already for a long time, and if peace was 
to be saved, it was necessary to make a gesture by which 
Germany’s just rights were to be recognized and by which an 
atmosphere of confidence and the desire for a conference were 
to be created. This gesture could have been made in the 
form of the union of Danzig with Germany because this city 
really belonged to it, while Poland had only certain rights 
which were more theoretical than practical and which could 
have been safeguarded. It wasreally absurd to believe, under 
the conditions which had come to pass—after a long chain of 
bloody incidences had occurred, after newspaper controversies 
had heated the feelings and poisoned the atmosphere, and after 
the mobilization had placed large armies face to face—that 
Hitler could agree to participate in a conference which had as 
its only preparation the repeated refusals of Poland and its 
guarantors. These fundamental facts were recognized and 
defended by Italy after my return from Salzburg, at which 
time it would still have been possible with a single-minded and 
sincere effort to change the course of events. 


The German-Russian Rapprochement and the Responsibility 
of Paris and London 
The Conclusion of the Treaty between Germany and Russia 
after the Fruitless Policy of the Western Democracies in the 
Canossa of the Kremlin 


In the meantime a new event had taken place : the German- 
Russian reconciliation. The singular importance of the decision 
of the Governments of Moscow and Berlin to conclude a non- 
aggression pact between Germany and the Soviet-Union was 
increased by the surprise which this news produced in the whole 
world. As is well known, France and Great Britain had for 
many months worked for the realization of a policy of closer 
cooperation with Russia which was to be culminated in the 
repeatedly predicted signature of a pact which, according to 
press reports, was to include even military collaboration. This 
latter seemed all the more probable as, in addition to the 
political and economic experts, a military mission had been in 
Moscow for several months. 

It is correct that the slow progress of the negotiations and 
the presence of certain problems, about which a fundamental 
difference of opinion seemed to exist between Russia and the 
Western democracies, seemed to make the quick andadvanta- 


geous conclusion of the negotiations, which had drawn out 
since the month of April, doubtful. But few expected that 
ending which was the result of the conclusion of the German- 
Russian Treaty and all the less so because the Anglo-French 
press announced every other day that the signature of the 
agreement between the Bolshevist Government and the 
Governments of London and Paris was imminent and because 
they praised the policy of Moscow at every opportunity 
without stint. 

Russia, which had just passed through a serious crisis in the 
form of a purification of the old guard of Lenin during which 
dozens of death-sentences against revolutionary leaders, 
marshals, admirals, ambassadors, etc. were pronounced and 
executed, received the honor of her reentry into international 
politics from the great democracies, which for five long months, 
from April to August, needlessly discussed outside the gates 
of the Canossa of the Kremlin, to which they were refused 
access. If the great democracies had left Russia alone, Germany 
would have had good reason to do the same. 


As far as we are concerned, it must be stated that we have 
discussed this question with the German Government ever 
since April and May and that we agreed that a policy of under- 
standing with Russia should be followed, so that Russia would 
be neutralized and thereby be prevented from becoming a | 
partner in the system of encirclement propagated by the 
great democracies. 


I was informed at Salzburg that the economic negotiations 
which were taking place at Moscow were proceeding very 
favorably, so that there was hope for further developments. 
On the evening of August 21st at 10 P.M. I received a telephone 
call from Herr von Ribbentrop, who informed me that he would 
go to Moscow on the 23rd in order to sign the non-aggression 
pact between the Reich and the Soviet-Union. 


The Inereased Tension of the Situation and Mussolini’s Last 
Attempt to Save the Peace 
The Reasons for Its Failure 


During the last days of August the situation became 
hourly more serious. The events are still vividly in the memory 
of all, so that I do not have to review them. While Italy 
continued to exert its moderating influence upon both parties 
in the hope that an understanding would still be possible, 
it did not neglect taking all those military and civil measures 
which in such serious circumstances appeared to be indispen- 
sable for the protection of its national security. We determined 
at the same time in close contact and common agreement 
with the Government of the Reich what the attitude of Italy 
would be in case the crisis should end in an armed conflict. 


The last attempt at an understanding was made by the 
Duce on August 31st even though the situation had become 
so tense that a peaceful settlement hardly seemed possible. 
The English and French Governments were informed that the 
Duce—if he would be assured beforehand of the support of France 
and Britain and the participation of Poland—could call an inter- 
national conference with the purpose of revising the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles, those causes of Europe’s troubles. 
The delay in the arrival of the answers, which came after 
the first hostilities at the German-Polish boundary had occur- 
red, and the subsequent British demand for the evacuation — 
of the German troops from the Polish territory under military 
occupation—a demand whose acceptance no one could recom- 
mend to the Fihrer for understandable reasons—caused the 
failure of these last efforts which the Duce had undertaken 
with his courageous and responsible will in order to save 
Europe from the tragic trial. 


Italy’s Clear Attitude in the Conflict in Complete Agreement 
with the Government of the Reich 


After the outbreak of the hostilities between Germany 
and Poland and after the public announcement of the British- 


French decision to give military assistance to Poland—in 
agreement with the treaties of alliance which obligated Britain 
and France toward Poland—the Fascist Government declared 
after the meeting of the Council of Ministers on September 
1st in the communiqué that Italy would not undertake any 
military steps. 

This resolution was known to the German Government 
and to it alone. No other government was informed of it 
before. It fixed the Italian attitude in the conflict with pre- 
cision and in complete agreement with the Government of 
the Reich as is evident from Hitler’s telegram to the Duce 
on the morning of September 1st in which he thanked Italy 
for its diplomatic and political support and declared that 
because of the fact that Germany disposed of sufficient mili- 
tary forces for the solution of the task, no need existed for 
Italian military assistance. 


The Reasons for the Policy of the Non-Belligerent Power 
A Pack of Falsifications and Miserable Lies 


The attitude which was adopted by Italy on September 
1st is that of a non-belligerent power and is in complete agree- 
ment with the German intentions to localize the conflict and 
with the obligations determined in the treaties for each of 
the two states. These and no other, absolutely no other ,are 
the reasons for the declaration that Italy would not take any 
military measures. But because the craziest statements 
have been made by inevitably present, diseased imaginations 
about Italy’s determination to stand watchfully at attention 
instead of plunging into that war which all have declared 
they did not desire and into which up to this day no one has 
actually thrown himself or—according to the most recent 
and repeated official declarations—has any intention of throw- 
ing himself, at least on land, the moment has come, therefore, 
solemnly to settle accounts with this pack of falsifications. 


According to some of these Italy has kept itself outside 
the conflict right from the beginning because it was not pre- 
pared in the military field. Just as Fascist Italy has in the 
course of a few years conquered its empire, just as it brought 
its glorious campaign in Spain to a successful ending, and just 
as it could, after the union with Albania, provide 734 kilo- 
meters of Balkan boundary with the means of defence, so was 
it ready on September ist with its men and armies, if its 
interests and obligations should demand it, to undergo the 
severest trials. I have already declared that Italy, particularly 
because of the immense consumption of her wealth during two 
wars, needed a period of at least three years in order to 
bring the preparations of its armaments up to the desired level, 
thatis, to its maximum capacity. The precipitous succession of 
events has not brought about a change in this fact. But 
no one has the right to draw therefrom the conclusion that 
Italy would have been unprepared at the moment of trial. 


Others have declared that the Italian pelple had feared 
war. Nothing is more stupid or further from the truth, because 
on the basis of the facts, nothing could be less subject to 
scornful refutation. So little do the Italian people fear war 
that from 1911 to this day the years of war surpass in number 
the years of peace. From 1911 to 1912 the conquest of Lybia 
took place ; from 1915 to 1918 the participation in the World 
War ; from 1924 to 1931 the reconquest of Lybia; between 
1935 and 1936 the conquest of Abyssinia; and from 1936 
to 1939 the participation in the Spanish war. 


Finally, there has been talk—and how could they omit 
this ?—of opposition of popular opinion, of resistances, of 
discontentment, and of similar fairy-tales. When will it ever 
be understood that the Italian people cannot be judged by 
these things ? When will it be realized that these lies serve 
only to widen the gulf which separates us from those who 
create and disseminate them? The truth is that in August, 
1939, as always in the past and as ever in the future, the 
Italian people had only one heart and one belief and only 
one single will : that of the Duce. They have stood still because 
he commanded it; they would have marched and they will 
march if, when, and where he so determines. 

Another lie which deserves only scorn is the assertion that 


this or that power has demanded explanations, assurances, 
or guarantees in regard to the Italian attitude. Nothing 
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of that kind has taken place and no one has exerted such 
pressure upon us. If that had been the case, we would have 
given a suitable answer. The truth is, rather, that wherever 
the value and the significance of the attitude taken by Italy 
has been understood, the hopes of these peoples have been 
concentrated upon our country and primarily upon the person 
of the Duce, as they also in the anxious hours of watch- 
fulness will orient themselves accordingly. 

The all-upsetting military action of Germany ended the 
war in Poland in a few weeks. The political events developed just 
as rapidly, with the signature of the friendship- and boundary- 
treaty between Russia and Germany. At that time, when the 
military operations in the East had come to an end and those 
in the West had not yet commenced—as they have practically 
not done even to this day—a peace-offensive was spoken 
of and connected, in particular, with my trip to Berlin in the 
first days of October at the invitation of the German Govern- 
ment. 


The Relations between Germany and Italy as Determined by 
the Treaty of Alliance 
No More Reason for the Continuation of the War 


The world-press wrote about Italian peace efforts or 
about a demand of the German Government that we should 
bring about negotiations. All this is incorrect. My trip to 
Berlin at the end of this first phase of the conflict had its 
reason in the German desire to give us information about 
the whole course of the conflict and about their future plans. 
Germany did not demand anything of us, and no step in the 
direction of negotiations was taken. The visit to Berlin belongs 
in that category of usual contacts which are kept up between 
the two countries, and it is necessary to repeat, as has recently 
been affirmed by the Fascist Grand Council, that the relations 
between Italy and Germany remain on that basis which was 
established in the treaty of alliance and in the accompany 
ing exchange of opinion. This is not going to surprise anyone 
and particularly not those who heard the speech of the Duce 
at the twentieth anniversary of the Fascist combative organi- 
zations. 


The War-Aims of the Democracies Extinguish the Hopes for 
Peace 


At the end of the war in Poland Germany announced 
directly to the world, and not by way of Italy, that there 
was no reason for the continuation of the war or, in other 
words, no reason for its extension against the Western powers. 
Hopes of peace were visible once more on the horizon but they 
were only of short duration. They soon disappeared when 
the democracies made known their intentions and war-aims. 
To the Germany which had been victorious in the East, to the 
Germany which had realized a comprehensive agreement 
with Russia which did not solely concern the Polish ques- 
tion but which also deeply changed the situation in the Baltic, 
they spoke not only of a reconstitution of Poland but also 
of Czechoslovakia and of Austria. Such ideas are, of course, 
not realizable, and it is clear that even though Germany was 
ready to examine the problem of the erection of a Polish 
national state, it could not permit the policy of National- 
Socialism and its leaders to be put on trial. He who really 
desires to do fruitful peace-work must remain on the basis 
of reality, otherwise the peace of Europe will not be re- 
established ; on the contrary, the differences will become | 
intensified and the conflicts will become more serious and 
extensive. 


The Fascist-Balkan Poliey 
No Necessity for a Balkan Bloc 


It is generally recognized that it has been the realistic 
attitude of Italy which up to the present has prevented a 
general extension of the conflict, and the attention of all 
those states who desire to protect their own interests and 
at the same time to save the peace of the world is therefore 
turned toward our country. In spite of this, I should like 
to declare distinctly that no step has been taken on the part 
of the Fascist Government and that, under present conditions, 
it is not our intention to take such a step in order publicy 
to explain more clearly our cooperative and friendly 
relations with the neutral states. As there is frequent talk 


ual 
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about the Balkan Peninsula and as the policy of Italy is 
turned particularly in this direction with an interest which 
fins its reason in history, geography, and tradition—quite 
independent of the union of Albania, a Balkan power, with 
Italy—I should like to declare that even though Italy affirms 
its vivid desire to see order and peace sustained and fortified 
in the Danube and Balkan region, it is of the opinion that 
no erection of blocs—no matter what kind they might be—can 
be advantageous either for the countries which are to parti- 
cipate in them or for the highest aim, the hastening of the 
reestablishment of peace. Our relations with the Balkan 
states are not in need of a new examination. 

We have a treaty of non-agression and friendship with 
Yugoslavia which excludes all possibility of war between 
the two countries, sanctions the cooperation in the Adriatic, 
and has proved to be solid and able to exist through a trial 
of three years during a succession of events of the highest 
importance. This could not have been otherwise because 
the intentions of the two parties were permeated with the best 
and most sincere will and desire to establish a sincere, last- 
ing, and fruitful peace between Italy and Yugoslavia. 

The fixing of a common land boundary has brought about 
the clarification of the general relations between Greece 
and Italy, which are now developing in an atmosphere of 
amiability and confidence. The recent exchange of notes 
between Rome and Athens has laid down the basis for these 
relations which are suitable for further favorable develop- 
ment. 

The relations of Italy with Turkey are regulated by the 
Treaty of Friendship of 1928 which was renewed and affirmed 
in 1952. The Italian relations with Bulgaria, a country which 
always had our sympathies and whose strong military and 
civic virtues we value, are traditionally good. Equally cordial 
are our relations with Roumania, with whom the interstate 
trade has recently developed in the most satisfactory manner. 

It is almost superfluous to speak of the Italian-Hungarian 
relations. The friendship and the complete solidarity which 
unites the two countries are deeply rooted in the soul of the 


two peoples, who know from experience that they can always 
count upon the unchangeable solidity of this friendship and 
particularly so in difficult hours. 

It is the common interest of all these countries to secure - 
the maintenance of peace in the Danube and Balkan region. 
For this reason Italy regards with deep sympathy every 
manifestation of the will of these peoples to settle in a friendly 
manner these difficulties which exist between them and is 
ready to give them its advice and assistance for this purpose. 


Italy’s Relation to the Neutral States 


The relations between Italy and all neutral countries 
are filled with a spirit of respect and cooperation. In Europe 
we have particularly deep-rooted relations with the friendly 
Swiss Republic and beyond Europe with the South American 
countries and the Japanese Empire, whose friendship Fascist 
Italy values very highly because we know that this feeling 
finds a response in the strong and noble Japanese people. 


Standing at Attention and Ready for All Eventualities 


Comrades! In this long report which I have had the honor 
to make I have tried to show, exhaustively and impartially, 
the position of Italy in the world situation. This position 
is identical with that which was fixed in the communiqué 
of the Council of Ministers on September 1st, which was 
affirmed by the Duce in his speech to the combative organiza- 
tions of Bologna and then affirmed anew by the Fascist Grand 
Council. 

Fascist Italy is going to follow the developments of events 
with a watchful spirit, ready, when it becomes possible, to 
give once more its contribution for the appeasement of the 
world, but resolved to watch with inflexible resolution over 
its interests, its commerce on land, on sea, and in the air, ~ 
its honor, and its future as a great power. 

This watchfulness finds its securest guarantee in the 
glowing and resolved discipline of the Italian people, in the 
strength of our armed forces, and in the will and genius of 
the Duce—as glorious as the future of our Fatherland.” 


ll testo del Discorso pronunciato dal Conte Galeazzo Ciano il 15 dicembre 1939 
a Roma dinanzi alla Camera dei Fasci e delle Corporazioni 


« Camerati, 


voi consentirete che, per dare al Paese una esatta relazione 
sulle vicende che si sono prodotte negli ultimi mesi e che sono 
tuttora in pieno svolgimento, io risalga ad eventi che possono 
sembrare lontani nel tempo, ma che sono invece strettamente 
connessi con la crisi che oggi travaglia l’Kuropa e minaccia 
il mondo intero. 


Ii punto cruciale della storia dell’ Europa 


Non ¢ per l’ormai superflua ragione di documentare ancora 
una volta la sicurezza delle affermazioni mussoliniane, ma 
piuttosto per rinfrescare la memoria di tutti sulla chiaro- 
veggenza della politica fascista, ch’io ricorderd che fin dal 
maggio del 1927 — esattamente dal 26 maggio del 1927, in 
quel discorso che é stato consacrato alla storia della Rivolu- 
zione fascista col nome di discorso dell’Ascensione — il Duce 
affermo, in questa medesima aula, che tra il 1935 e il 1940 
ci saremmo trovati a un punto cruciale della storia europea. 


il dilemma europea dopo 1919: O la revisione dei Trattati 
di pace 0 una nuova guerra 


Mi riserbo, nel corso di questa mia esposizione, di provare 
come l’Italia fascista non si sia limitata a denunciare passi- 
vamente il pericolo, ma come abbia invece a piu riprese offerto 
il contributo costruttivo della sua collaborazione, e come 
questi nostri sforzi concreti si siano infranti contro Vostacolo 
della incomprensione altrui. 

Da lungo tempo, da lunghissimo tempo, il Fascismo aveva 
riconosciuto che il regime instaurato dai Trattati di pace e 
mantenuto con la forza artificiosa del sistema della sicurezza 
collettiva avrebbe spinto l’Europa verso una nuova catastrofe. 


I Trattati di pace avevano lacerato l’Europa, spartendola 
definitivamente fra Stati vincitori e Stati vinti, ponendo 
questi ultimi in uno stato di soggezione permanente. 

Nel 1919, all’atto stesso della loro costituzione, i Fasei di 
combattimento posero il riavvicinamento alle Nazioni vinte 
e la revisione dei Trattati come uno dei postulati fondamentali 
della politica estera del Fascismo. 

Nel 1921 il Duce enuncio il dilemma di fronte al quale 
VEuropa doveva fatalmente trovarsi: «o la revisione dei 
Trattati, 0 una nuova guerra ». 

A diciotto anni di distanza da quando: queste parole furono 
pronunciate noi non possiamo non considerare come le ori- 
gini e le cause deli conflitto che oggi insanguina l’Europa 
siano state dal Fascismo tempestivamente indicate, quando 
i germi di questo conflitto erano ancora invisibili, quando 
i pericoli erano ancora solamente in potenza, soprattutto 
quando l’Huropa si trovava ancora in grado di attenuare 
gli errori compiuti non solo ai danni dei popoli vinti ma anche 
e soprattuto ai danni dell’Italia. 

Fino da allora il Fascismo indico la via per ristabilire in 
Europa gli elementi essenziali di una convivenza pacifica che 
i Trattati di pace rendevano impossibile e che la politica di 
alcune fra le Potenze vincitrici respingeva continuamente 
con l’asprezza di una formula che si é rivelata fatale per ’Hu- 
ropa: « La revisione é la guerra ». 


Il castello chimerico delle reparazioni, Villusione e la maschera 
della. sicurezza_ collettiva e Vaberrazione del regime di 
disuguaglian za 
A questa formula si appoggiava quel castello chimerico 
che si chiamava: riparazioni, garanzie militari, sicurezza 


ae 


‘, 


 collettiva, e che nella illusione di mantenere l’Europa in uno 
stato di immobilité marmorea ne opprimeva e paralizzava le 
_forze di rinascita. 


Lunga e tenace é stata la nostra lotta contro que ta peri- 
colosa aberrazione. Per dieci anni — dalla Conferenza di 
Londra del 1922 alla Conferenza di Losanna del 1932 — abbia- 
mo lottato contro il regime delle riparazioni, che illanguidiva 
la vita economica dei Paesi creditori. Dieci anni di rovine e 
di rancori sarebbero stati risparmiati all’Europa se la solu- 
zione totalitaria del colpo di spugna fosse stata tempestiva- 
mente adottata. 


E cosi doveva anche essere liquidato quel regime di disugua- 
glianza che decurtava i diritti di sovranit& della Germania e 
dei Paesi che erano stati suoi alleati nella guerra, e primo ed 
essenziale di questi diritti quello di provvedere alla propria 
difesa, senza di che era fatale che questi Paesi vi provve- 
dessero liberamente essi stessi, rovesciando i successivi tenta- 
tivi di disarmo, sulla cui onest& avevano troppe ragioni di 
diffidare. 


La sola possibilita di fermare Europa nella sua corsa 
verso gli armamenti e verso la guerra era quella di restituire 
a@ questi Paesi ’uguaglianza di diritto, premessa indispensabile 
di un accordo sull’equilibrio della potenza armata. Noi fummo 
i soli a Ginevra a sostenere questa elementare necessita, 
poiché sentivamo che l’Europa moralmente e materialmente 
si disgregava proprio su quelle linee che i Trattati di pace 
avevano segnate. I conflitti di nazionalité si inasprivano nei 
confini assai spesso tracciati senza la minima cognizione di 
causa. La crisi finanziaria — provocata in parte essa stessa 
dal regime delle riparazioni — sconnetteva i nessi vitali del l’eco- 
nomia europea e trasformava gli Stati in tanti campi chiusi e 
fortificati. Il regime della sicurezza collettiva li spartiva e li 
forzava in gruppi avversi, predisponendo quei blocchi di forze 
dei quali il Duce — per un lungo corso di anni — aveva denun- 
ciato e combattuto il pericolo. 


La sicurezza collettiva, come sicurezza di ciascuno Stato 
nei riguardi di altri, non era che una illusione e una maschera. 
Una illusione, con la quale si faceva credere ai piccoli Stati 
che essi sarebbero stati protetti contro la forza delle grandi 
Potenze, mentre in realta essi venivano artificiosamente 
coinvolti nei loro conflitti: una maschera, dietro la quale si 
tentava di creare un regime di alleanze metodicamente diretto 
ad isolare e minacciare alcune Potenze. Non altro contenuto 
aveva la sicurezza collettiva. Non altro significato i tentativi 
di rendere automatici gli impegni di mutua assistenza pre- 
visti dal Patto della S.d.N. Non altro obiettivo i Trattati 
di alleanza conclusi per dare pratica applicazione a questi 
impegni, veri e propri strumenti di pressione politica e mili- 
tare messi al servizio di un gruppo d’interessi particolari, e 
destinati a costituire le fondamenta di quella politica che 
fatalmente doveva riaprire all’Europa la via della guerra. 


Un vano tentativo mussoliniano di arresto: Il Patto a Quattro 
e un Progetto di Disarmo 


Su questa via fu ancora una volta l’Italia a fare un tenta- 
tivo di arresto. Il 18 marzo 1933 il Duce proponeva al Primo 
Ministro britannico la conclusione di un accordo fra le quattro 
grandi Potenze occidentali, l’Italia, la Francia, la Germania 
e la Gran Bretagna, nel quale fossero fissate le basi e le condi- 
zioni di una collaborazione permanente che, allontanando 
ogni idea di raggruppamenti contrapposti o di finalita anta- 
gonistiche, mirasse a salvaguardare gli interessi dei singoli 
Stati con l’interesse supremo, comune a tutti, del consolida- 
mento della pace. Nucleo essenziale di questo patto era la 
revisione dei Trattati e un accordo per gli armamenti. Era 
questo un tentativo estremo per riparare al fallimento inevita- 
bile della Conferenza del disarmo, riportando i problemi 
vitali della pace europea alla responsabilita e alla collabo- 
razione delle grandi Potenze. 

Contemporaneamente il Duce presentd il progetto di 
disarmo : mantenimento dello status quo per le Potenze armate, 
eriarmo delle Potenze disarmate nei limiti indicati dal Governo 
del Reich come il minimo necessario. Sia il patto a quattro 
sia il progetto di disarmo restarono lettera morta e il Duce 
dett6 allora parole che non possono venire dimenticate : 

«Il giorno — egli scrisse — in cui i delegati della Confe- 
renza del disarmo dovranno dichiarare che. il disarmo é una 
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utopia, una sublime ma appunto per questo pit pericoloso 
utopia, la Societ&é delle Nazioni avra perduto ogni significata 
e prestigio ; alla sua politica, che escludeva almeno in appa- 
renza i blocchi degli Stati, subentrera la politica dei blocchi, 
cioé delle alleanze, in altri termini la politica dell’anteguerra . 
all’ ultimo é sua maesta il cannone che sara invitato a parlare »: 

In tale stato di cose all’Italia restava un solo dovere: 
quello di provvedere con la sua volonta e con le sue forze alla 
difesa dei propri interessi, alle necessita della sua espanzione, 
alla costruzione di un suo sistema imperiale. 


La conquista dell’ Etiopia 


L’impresa in Etiopia fu la necessaria conseguenza non solo 
dell’iniqua posizione fatta all’Italia nel campo coloniale, ma 
anche del dovere che si imponeva all’Italia di pensare alla 
sua sicurezza, alla sua indipendenza, al suo avvenire. 


Trovammo allora contro di noi tutte quelle forze di op- 
pressione e di coercizione che per 18 anni avevamo denunziato 
e combattuto e che credettero giunto il momento di esperi- 
mentare le armi societarie lungamente affilate, predisponendo 
e attuando un assedio che avrebbe dovuto esaurirci e piegarci. 
Queste armi si spuntarono contro la volonta di un popolo 
e il genio di un Capo. 

L’Italia usci fulmineamente vittoriosa da una impresa 
che non fu breve per mancanza di resistenza o di difficolta, 
ma solo perché gli ostacoli furono inesorabilmente investiti 
dall’impero fascista e, come é nello stile del Duce, l’impeto 
fu pit vivo la dove le resistenze erano maggiori. 


Questo sforzo noi compimmo in Africa con le armi mentre 
in Europa resistevamo alla pressione di una coalizione di 
52 Stati, della quale pero non facevano parte quelle Nazioni 
che, come noi, reclamavano giustizia e con le quali ci unirono 
allora spontanei vincoli che il tempo e gli eventi dovevano 
precisare e consolidare. » 


Segue una vasta documentazione della guerra civile in 
Spagna, della partecipazione italiana e della responsabilita 
del comunismo. L’atteggiamento delle due Potenze occiden- 
tali vien sottoposto ad una severa critica. Dopo un inno sulle 
vittorie, sull’eroismo e sullo spirito di sacrificio dei legionari 
italiani, dei quali quattro mila sono caduti in terra di Spagna, 
il Conte di Ciano chiude questo capitolo del suo discorso 
esclamando : « Kssi sono i custodi piu sicuri dell’amicizia e 
della collaborazione fra le due Nazioni. » 


« Né si deve dimenticare che se oggi, nel turbinio della tem- 
pesta che scuote l’Europa, il Mediterraneo ha potuto sin qui 
rimanere un’oasi di pace operosa, cio 6 stato reso possibile 
dall’eroica volonta del Caudillo che ha stroncato in Spagna le 
forze torbide del disordine e del sovvertimento, e di quei 
Paesi che compresero e assecondarono il suo grande e nobile 
sforzo. 


L’origine dell’Asse Roma-Berlino e del Patto tripartito 


Tra questi Paesi era la Germania. Anche il Governo nazista 
non era rimasto sordo agli appelli del popolo spagnolo. Pur 
non avendo nella questione lo stesso diretto interesse dell’Italia 
a tutto cid che concerne la situazione mediterranea, ma per 
ragioni di solidariet& ideale e civile, il Reich aveva offerto il 
contributo della sua: collaborazione tecnica e militare alla 
causa franchista. [1 parallelismo fra la politica della Germania 
e quella dell’Italia si faceva sempre pit evidente e fu naturale 
fenomeno che, a un dato momento, si stabilissero dei contatti 
per coordinare l’azione dei due Paesi, che tendeva a un mede- 
simo fine e che si trovava in contrasto con l’opposizione e la 
coalizione dei medesimi avversari. La politica dell’asse Roma- 
Berlino, che gia si era profilata durante la crisi etiopica, trovo 
la sua prima applicazione concreta sul terreno della rivolu- 
zione nazionale spagnola. Né bisogna dimenticare che gli 
antagonisti dell’Italia, all’epoca della conquista etiopica, non 
avevano affatto disarmato nel loro atteggiamento ostruzio- 
nistico nei nostri riguardi e, impotenti ormai ad annullare 
quello che era un formidabile evento acquisito alla storia, 
cercavano ancora di ingannare almeno se stessi con la farsa 
del non riconoscimento dell’Impero di Roma. 

Nei Protocolli di Berlino e nell’incontro con Hitler a Berch- 
tesgaden furono precisate le basi di una pit intima collabo- 
razione italo-tedesca ; ma, pil che dai documenti che, concerne- 
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vano soprattutto questioni di interesse contingente, i vincoli 
tra i due Paesi furono sempre pit stretti dalla spontanea 
unita di indirizzo e di azione che le vicende europee suggerivano 
ai due Governi. 

L’Italia e la Germania — come gia fu detto — non costi- 
tuirono un blocco: il sistema politico italo-tedesco fu definito 
un asse e non un diaframma. Una lunga esperienza svoltasi in 
condizioni di particolare difficolta valse a provare che la poli- 
tica parallela dei due grandi Stati autoritari di Europa costi- 
tuiva un fattore di pace e di sicurezza, un elemento d’ordine 
e di resistenza contro l’assalto che alla civilt&é europea veniva 
portato dalle forze oscure della distruzione. 

In queste condizioni — e dopo la visita del Duce in Ger- 
mania nel settembre 1937 — Il’Italia fu pronta ad accettare 
Vinvito germanico a dare la sua adesione in qualita di firma- 
tario originario al Patto anticomintern gid esistente fra la 
Germania e il Giappone. 

Quali la portata e il valore di tale Patto ? Non é difficile 
rispondere che esso aveva il significato, nettamente politico, 
di consolidare il sistema anticomunista e di preparare una pit 
intensa collaborazione in ogni settore fra le Potenze che tale 
sistema avevano costituito. Che, se il Patto non avesse mirato 
a tale scopo, ma avesse avuto l’unico obiettivo di coordinare 
Vazione amministrativa dei tre Governi nella difesa contro la 
propaganda bolscevica, allora tale Patto non sarebbe stato 
affatto necessario 0, anziché prendere le proporzioni di un 
solenne impegno politico fra Stati, sarebbe rimasto in quelle 
pit modeste e adeguate di un accordo di polizia. 

Larga eco e molti commenti suscito nel mondo la stipula- 
zione dell’accordo tripartito; ma nessuno poté sorprendersi 
della nostra decisione poiché essa rappresentava l’assoluta 
continuita della politica di Mussolini, che primo nel mondo 
aveva denunciato il pericolo del bolscevismo e Vaveva com- 
battuto nelle vie d’Italia con la stessa tenacia con la quale lo 
stava combattendo nelle trincee di Spagna. 


L’uscita dalla Lega, nemica della vera pace 


A distanza di brevi settimane dalla firma del patto tri- 
partito, l’Italia annuncio solennemente la sua decisione di 
uscire dalla Societ&é delle Nazioni e di recidere ogni nostro 
legame con Ginevra. 

Gesto anche questo perfettamente coerente con lo sviluppo 
della nostra politica. Il conflitto sorto tra noi e la Lega trovava 
V’11 dicembre 1937, nella deliberazione votata dal Gran Con- 
siglio e comunicata dal Duce al popolo, il suo naturale epilogo. 
Ancora una volta avevamo dato al mondo un esempio di mira- 
bile pazienza prima di compiere un gesto del quale avevamo 
valutato tutta la portata. 

L’uscita dell’Italia da Ginevra significava la fine della 
Lega. Il 1° novembre 1936 il Duce aveva ancora una volta 
posto il dilemma: «O rinnovarsi o perire », La Lega aveva 
rifiutato il rinnovamento; non era rimasta che la seconda 
alternativa : la morte. Nessuna lacrima verra da noi versata 
sulla bara di quella che fu a un tempo nemica nostra e nemica 
della vera pace. 


Monaco e l’azione del Duce per la pace 


Sulla base dei protocolli di Berlino e del Patto anticomintern, 
la collaborazione italo-tedesca continuo a svilupparsi verso gli 
obiettivi fissati: un maggiore riavvicinamento dei due popoli 
e una effettiva politica di pace europea. 

Ma ormai i germi di crisi in Europa avevano preso una 
incontenibile virulenza. Mentre con l’affermarsi vittorioso del 
Caudillo si allontanava la minaccia dello scontro causato dalla 
questione spagnola, nell’Europa centrale il conflitto, per lungo 
tempo latente, fra la Germania e la Ceco-Slovacchia volgeva 
rapidamente verso la soluzione delle armi. Anche in tale situa- 
zione l’azione svolta dall’Italia, prima per far prevalere l’equita 
e il buon senso, poi per localizzare il conflitto, e infine, all’ora 
estrema, per salvare la pace, é nota. 

Quando lumanita attendeva ormai trepidante, di minuto 
in minuto, il primo colpo di cannone, il Duce riusciva ad 
arrestare l’Europa sul limite della guerra. L’accordo di Monaco 
salvava la pace europea e per la prima volta, in quel turbine 
di odii, di rancori e di vendette che era la politica del dopo- 
guerra, sembrava aprirsi un varco luminoso alle speranze 
dei popoli. 

Monaco non doveva rappresentare soltanto la soluzione 
di una questione di minoranze nazionali, restando un episodio 


isolato e fugace di buona volonta e di giustizia. Nelle speranze 
dei popoli, Monaco rappresentava l’inizio di un periodo d’in- 
tesa, di collaborazione, di pacificazione. Certo era troppo 
vivo in noi il senso della realté per abbandonarci a pericolosi 
e prematuri ottimismi. Ma quello che ci attendevamo — e 
avevamo il diritto di attenderci — era che il pericolo che aveva 
investito l’Europa avesse aperto la mente ai fautori della 
politica di coercizione e che i pit gravi problemi avrebbero 
almeno trovato un principio di soluzione pacifica. 


L’Anti-Monaco e il fallimento della distensione. 
L’inizia della politica d’aceerchiamento 


Ma a Monaco non segui una distensione. Il respiro di sollievo 
che ’umanita aveva tratto dalla guerra evitata fu in poche 
settimane soffocato dalle forze che avevano visto sfuggire 
dalle loro mani il destino dell’Europa e guardavano all’avvenire 
con una sola intenzione: quella della rivincita. 


A Monaco segui cosi l’anti-Monaco. Quello che era stato 
un atto di saggezza fu attaccato come un atto di capitolazione. 
Da questo sentimento, che comincio a fare breccia in aleuni 
degli uomini di Stato che avevano contribuito alla sua realizza- 
zione, una conclusione fu tratta: che Monaco non avrebbe dovuto 
ripetersi piu. Mai pit Monaco, fu la parola d’ordine. Non nel 
senso che non bisognava pit lasciare che gli eventi trascinassero 
nella loro spinta inesorabile l’Europa fino alla guerra perché 
questa fosse all’ora estrema evitata, ma nel senso che bisognava 
riprendere e rafforzare la politica della coercizione, chiudere 
la parentesi che Monaco aveva rappresentato, fare scendere 
una saracinesca sulla via della pace che Monaco aveva aperto. 

E poiché le democrazie amano singolarmente il linguaggio 
della guerra, esse cominciarono a chiamare questa politica 
«fronte della pace », come avevano chiamato la loro coalizione 
«fronte delle democrazie », come nella politica interna avevano 
chiamato «fronte popolare» la loro collusione col bolsce- 
vismo. Tre «fronti» che erano collegati fra loro da un unico 
piano: l’alleanza con la Repubblica dei Sovieti e Vaccer- 
chiamento ideologico, politico e militare della Germania e 
dell’ Italia. 


L’istituzione del Protettorato nella Boemia e nella Moravia e 
VY Unione dell’ Albania all’Italia. Nessun piano concordato — 


Nel marzo 1939 il Governo del Reich decideva l’occupazione 
della Boemia e della Moravia e l’istituzione del Protettorato. 
Nelle prime settimane di aprile l’Italia realizzava l’unione 
dell’Albania, invocata dall’unanime volonta del popolo schi- 
petaro. % 

Erano due eventi di altissima importanza, l’uno per la 
Germania, l’altro per l’Italia ; ma due eventi, é bene ricordarlo 
e chiarirlo, assolutamente indipendenti l’uno dall’altro. Niente 
esisteva di quel preteso piano concordato fra I’Italia e la 
Germania che il «fronte della pace » si agitava a denunziare, 
allo scopo evidente di attirare alla politica di accerchiamento 
i Paesi dell’Europa danubiana e balcanica. I soldati italiani 
non erano sbarcati a Durazzo perché i soldati tedeschi poche 
settimane prima erano entrati a Praga. 

L’occupazione dell’Albania era impresa interamente ita- 
liana dettata interamente dai nostre ragioni, dai nostri interessi 
e dalla situazione che si era creata in Albania e che non aveva 
alcun rapporto con la situazione ceco-slovacca. 

L’unione dell’Albania all’Italia rappresentava il corona- 
mento di antichi nostri diritti e di una lunga opera da noi 
compiuta in favore del popolo albanese. 

Quanto € avvenuto negli otto mesi trascorsi dal giorno 
in cui le nostre truppe posero il piede sul territorio albanese, 
prova la verité delle nostre affermazioni circa le ragioni e i 
moventi dell’azione italiana. L’ordine e la pace operosa regnano 
in Albania, come mai vi regnarono nel corso dei secoli. E questa 
pace e quest’ordine non sono tenuti con la minaccia o con la 
forza, ma sono la conseguenza della collaborazione piena e 
fraterna fra il popolo italiano e quello albanese sulla base 
d’una parita di doveri e di diritti. . 

L’unione dell’Albania all’Italia non rappresentava, come 
fin da allora affermammo, una minaccia per nessun popolo. 


La politica dell’accerchiamento e Valleanza italo-germanica. 
I colloqui di Milano 


Ma anche di questo evento ci si valse per inasprire la vio- 
lenta campagna di stampa che gia da tempo si conduceva 
in Francia, in Inghilterra e in Russia contro l’Italia e la Ger- 
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mania. In tale occasione furono propugnati piani di attacco 
alle nostre frontiere, alle nostre colonie e alle nostre vie di 
comunicazione, piani assurdi e immaginari ma non per questo 
meno imprudenti. Contemporaneamente fu annunciato, dis- 
posto e condotto un programma di accerchiamento dell’Italia 
e della Germania per mezzo di un nuovo sistema di alleanze 
e di garanzie militari. 


I principi di questo sistema erano lontani. Durante il 
conflitto etiopico il Governo britannico aveva, d’intesa con 
il Governo francese, tentato di stabilire nel Mediterraneo un 
regime di accordi di mutua assistenza nell’eventualita di un 
conflitto con l’Italia. Noi avevamo vigorosamente reagito, 
prima provocando la decadenza degli accordi, poi portando le 
nostre relazioni con la Jugoslavia sopra una base d’intima 
collaborazione e di fiducia, che stabiliva nell’Adriatico un 
regime comune di sicurezza e di pace. Ora il vecchio piano 
veniva ripreso e collegato al programma delle alleanze orientali 
che era perseguito per isolare e accerchiare la Germania. 

Il 31 marzo era stata annunciata a Londra l’offerta di 
garanzia anglo-francese alla Polonia, che doveva portare ai 
Trattati del 25 agosto e del 4 settembre, e sulla quale avremo 
occasione di tornare. 

L’8 aprile si iniziavano a Mosca negoziati per il Trattato 
tripartito di alleanza. [1 13 aprile si annunciava a Londra e a 
Parigi l’offerta delle garanzie inglese e francese alla Romania 
e alla Grecia. Successivamente il Primo Ministro britannico 
comunicava ai Comuni che il Governo britannico e il Governo 
turco erano d’accordo per la conclusione di un Trattato di 
mutua assistenza e per un Patto di garanzia generale della 
sicurezza dei Balcani. Cosi, giorno per giorno, venivano chiusi 
tutti gli anelli di quel cerchio che — nelle intenzioni dei suoi 
artefici — doveva completare il blocco della Germania nell’O- 
riente europeo e dell’Italia nel Mediterraneo e nei Baleani. 

Niente di piu naturale che I’Italia e la Germania avessero, 
in questo stato di cose, uno scambio di vedute per definire e 
decidere gli sviluppi della comune politica. Questo scambio 
di vedute ebbe luogo a Milano nei giorni 6 e 7 maggio. 

Il ministro degli Affari Esteri del Reich e io potemmo 
constatare che il giudizio sulla situazione dato da Roma e 
da Berlino era assolutamente identico, cosi come identiche 
erano le intenzioni per l’avvenire. Italia e Germania, mentre 
erano decise a respingere con le armi qualsiasi attacco da 
parte degli avversari, concordavano appieno sulla necessita 
di dirigere ogni sforzo al fine di preservare e consolidare la 
pace in Europa per un lungo periodo di tempo, necessario ad 
ambedue i Paesi per perfezionare l’opera di ricostruzione 
interna e completare la preparazione militare. La durata di 
questo periodo fu da noi precisata in tre anni : da parte tedesca, 
in quattro o cinque. Non che trascorso tale tempo I’Italia e 
la Germania avessero in programma di turbare la pace del 
mondo con propositi minacciosi 0 aggressivi. Al contrario : 
la loro collaborazione aveva lo scopo di creare una base di 
fondamentale importanza sulla quale sarebbe stato piu facile 
in avvenire costruire la sicurezza e la pace europee, che avreb- 
bero potuto essere solide e reali soltanto quando le necessita 
vitali dell’Italia e della Germania fossero state equamente 
comprese e soddisfatte. 

Comunque, il Governo del Reich concordava con noi sulla 
opportunita di non sollevare alcuna questione atta a suscitare 
nuove polemiche prima che il lasso di tempo suddetto non 
fosse decorso. 

Fu su queste premesse, e allo scopo di cristallizzare la 
identica volonta dell’Italia e della Germania di presentare 
un fronte unico contro l’accerchiamento, che a Milano fu 
annunciata la prossima firma di un Patto di alleanza, firma 
che ebbe luogo a Berlino il 22 maggio. Come fu subito detto 
nelle dichiarazioni che accompagnarono la cerimonia, il Patto 
non costituiva una minaccia per nessuno, poiché, nel nego- 
ziarlo e nel concluderlo, il Governo fascista e il Governo nazista 
avevano avuto in animo il mantenimento della pace europea e, 
d’altro lato, il Patto rappresentava la regolarizzazione giuridica 
di quella solidarieta fra Roma e Berlino che grandiose vicende 
internazionali avevano a piu riprese dimostrato completa e 
sicura. 

Il Patto, che contiene oltre alla clausola di assistenza 
anche quella della consultazione e dell’intesa, portava i rap- 
porti fra l’Italia e la Germania sul medesimo piano su cui da 
tempo si trovavano i rapporti tra la Francia e la Gran Bretagna. 


La responsabilita delle demoerazie di aver spaccato l Europa in 
due bloechi 


Non dunque all’Italia e alla Germania si deve far risalire 
la responsabilité di avere spaccato l’Europa in due blocchi 
contrapposti, concezione politica contro la quale noi avevamo 
sempre lottato, perché ne avevamo riconosciuto il fatale peri- 
colo. Sono state le democrazie a preparare giorno per giorno 
una tale situazione, e il Patto di Berlino, ben lungi dall’essere 
uno strumento di minaccia, fu soltanto la risposta a chi la 
minaccia intendeva agitare contro di noi. 

Ho detto che una sincera e profonda volonta di pace ci 
animava nello stringere il patto di Berlino. E’ facile provarlo. 
Il discorso che il Duce pronuncio in Campidoglio e che trac- 
ciava le nuove operose direttrici di marcia al Paese fu subito 
seguito, come é costume fascista, dai fatti. L’intensificazione 
dei lavori preparatori della Esposizione del 1942, la bonifica 
del latifondo siciliano, i vasti programmi di colonizzazione 
dell’Impero, la rapida azione di messa in valore dell’ Albania 
stanno a provare che l’Italia fascista intendeva dedicarsi a 
feconde e nobili opere, che per essere degnamente compiute 
richiedevano un lungo periodo di pace. 

Ed anche la Germania, tutta intenta alla sua opera di 
ricostruzione interna, era animata da un desiderio di pace, 
sulla cui sincerit& nessuno ha diritto di sollevare dubbi. La 
stessa questione polacca, che ai tempi dei colloqui di Milano 
e del patto di Berlino era ben lungi dall’avere assunto quella 
asprezza che ad un certo momento la rese insolubile per via 
pacifica, doveva essere allora oggetto — secondo quanto fu 
pit volte ripetuto dagli uomini responsabili del Reich — di 
negoziati diplomatici. . 


Il conflitto tra la Germania e la Polonia e le sue cause 
L’utopia di Versaglia: Imprigionare il popolo tedesco. L’inflazione 
politica e etnica della Polonia. Danzica e il Corridoio 


Quali erano state le cause di questa improvvisa e per molta 
gente inattesa tensione tra la Germania e la Polonia ? Inutile 
fatica sarebbe il ricercarle in avvenimenti vicini e contingenti. 
Non sono stati gli incidenti del Corridoio o gli endemici con- 
flitti di Danzica a dar fuoco all’Europa. Bisogna risalire a 
tempi pit lontani, a quelli stessi in cui la Polonia fu costituita 
in Stato indipendente, alla forma in cui fu costituita ed alle 
ragioni per cui fu costituita proprio in tale forma. 

La Polonia, quale usci dalla Conferenza della pace e da 
aleune decisioni successive, doveva costituire Vultimo anello 
della catena con cui utopia di Versaglia intendeva imprigio- 
nare quella insopprimibile realt& che é nel cuore dell’Huropa 
il popolo tedesco. 

Ma come la concezione dell’accerchiamento della Germania 
é fondamentalmente sbagliata ed é alla base medesima di 
tutte le crisi che hanno perturbato in questi venti anni la vita 
del nostro continente, cosi altrettanto erronea ne fu la pratica 
esecuzione. Per rinforzare artificiosamente i Paesi che dovevano 
rappresentare le sbarre della prigione che si intendeva imporre 
alla Germania, si gonfiarono questi Paesi a dismisura, si 
inflazionarono politicamente ed etnicamente, senza rendersi 
conto che proprio cio ne costituiva la debolezza e la stessa 
condanna. 

La Pologna fu, ad un tempo, un esempio ed una vittima 
di questa inflazione. Per molti anni si € sentito dire che la 
Polonia era un Paese giunto ormai alla soglia di divenire una 
grande Potenza, in considerazione soprattutto della sua entita 
demografica. Ma quanti dei suoi 34 milioni di abitanti erano 
in realta polacchi ? Forse venti, forse diciotto milioni. Gli altri 
— e cioé il 40 per cento della popolazione — erano tedeschi, 
ruteni, russi, ebrei, elementi totalmente estranei alla Nazione 
polacea, ed in misura tale che era follia pensare che sarebbe 
stato possibile incorporarli ed assorbirli. 


A questa insanabile tara organica si aggiungevano altre 
due ragioni di debolezza: la sottrazione alla Germania, di 
diritto pit che di fatto, di Danzica, cittaé tedesca di tradizioni, 
di cultura e di sangue, e la esistenza del Corridoio, che spezzando 
in due il territorio nazionale germanico era l’espressione pit 
perfetta della assurditaé delle decisioni di Versaglia. 


La politica reale die Pilsudski e quella irreale dei suoi successori 


Non é@ questa la sede, né il momento di ricapitolare le 
vicende assai alterne delle relazioni tedesco-polacche, ma vale 
la pena di ricordare che quel grande Polacco che fu il Maresciallo 
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Pilsudski indieoO con chiarezza la via da seguire: quella di 
bagare la politica del Paese non su molto opinabili concezioni 
di incerti equilibri internazionali, bensi su quel fattore realistico, 
eterno e definitivo che é la geografia. 

Quindi nel 1932, Trattato di non aggressione con la Russia, 
e nel 1934, dopo l’ascesa al potere del Nazismo, Patto con la 
Germania, che effettivamente valse per alcuni anni a riportare 
su un piano di correttezza, e talvolta persino di collaborazione, 
le relazioni tra Berlino e Varsavia. 

Con la scomparsa del Maresciallo Pilsudski, la politica della 
Polonia fu di nuovo caratterizzata da un susseguirsi d’incer- 
tezze e di oscillazioni. La decisa guida del condottiero polacco 
non trovo continuazione in coloro che gli succedettero al 
potere, e che furono fuorviati nella loro azione di governo 
da una visione deformata della realta. 

Ansiosi di far giocare nelle vicende europee un ruolo che le 
capacita dello Stato avrebbero difficilmente sopportato, essi 
non esitarono ad assumere atteggiamenti ed a prendere inizia- 
tive tali da rendere piu pericolosa la situazione del Paese. 
Furono i governanti polacchi — ad esempio — i pit aspri 
avversari del Patto a quattro e ne fecero persino oggetto dei 
loro sarcasmi ! Una iniziativa che, insieme all’equilibrio europeo, 
sarebbe valsa anche ad assicurare la vita nazionale al popolo 
polacco fu da loro chiamata il «Club des charcutiers», il 
Circolo dei salumai, e a loro si deve, almeno in buona parte, 
se il Patto a quattro fu sabotato. 


Le proposte moderate della Germania ed il rifiuto polaeco 


Le vicende che hanno condotto all’ultima crisi sono note. 
Il 21 marzo, il Governo germanico invito il Governo polacco 
a risolvere la questione di Danzica e quella del Corridoio, e le 
proposte tedesche furono considerate dagli osservatori impar- 
ziali eque e moderate. La risposta polacca fu un sostanziale 
rifiuto e gli incidenti che gia da tempo avvelenavano le rela- 
zioni fra i due Stati ebbero una nuova piu violenta ripresa. 
Cid non poteva destare alcuna sorpresa in chi aveva avuto 
agio di rendersi conto degli effetti di una pericolosa propaganda 
che gli elementi responsabili avevano condotta nelle masse 
popolari polacche nei confronti della Germania. 

Gli avvenimenti che, in seguito, si sono prodotti hanno 
provato su quali falsi presupposti fosse basata una tale propa- 
ganda e come all’eroismo del popolo polacco, al quale rendiamo 
omaggio e al quale hanno reso omaggio gli stessi avversari, 
non corrispondesse né una pari capacita politica, né un altret- 
tanto pari senso di responsibilita militare da parte dei gover- 
nanti, 


La pericolosa arma della garanzia incondizionata franco-inglese 


La decisione franco-inglese, annunciata il 31 marzo, di 
offrire la garanzia militare alla Polonia irrigidi definitivamente 
Varsavia nell’atteggiamento assunto verso le richieste germa- 
niche. 

La situazione fu da quel giorno pericolosamente compro- 
messa, e cid non poteva sfuggire al Duce, che fin dal 27 maggio, 
in un colloquio che ebbe con ’ambasciatore britannico, richiamo 
Vattenzione del Governo di Londra sulle conseguenze che 
avrebbe avuto per la pace d’Europa l’affidare nelle mani del 
Governo polacco la pericolosa arma della garanzia incondi- 
zionata della Francia e della Gran Bretagna. 

Forte, infatti, di questa garanzia, la Polonia esito, allorché 
vi sarebbero state ancora larghe possibilita di intesa, di incam- 
minarsi sulla via della conciliazione. Gli incidenti si molti- 
plicarono, la tensione divenne sempre pili manifesta, il con- 
flitto era ormai nell’aria. 


Il Convegno di Salisburgo 


In questa situazione, ed allo scopo di offrire alla Germania 
la nostra collaborazione per ricercare una soluzione della crisi 
che insieme agli interessi tedeschi salvasse la pace dell’Europa, 
nei giorni 11, 12 e 13 agosto ebbe luogo, in seguito a nostra 
iniziativa, il Convegno di Salisburgo. 

Per quanto, anche giudicata da Roma, la situazione appa- 
risse ormai estremamente compromessa, pur tuttavia ritene- 
vamo ancora utile un tentativo per evitare che la crisi si 
avviasse inevitabilmente ad una soluzione bellica. 

Pertanto, d’ordine del Duce, proposi al Governo del Reich 
di far conoscere pubblicamente che l’Italia e la Germania, 
pensose delle sorti dell’EKuropa, si erano trovate concordi nel 
giudicare che, nonostante l’estrema gravita del momento, era 


ancora possibile attraverso negoziati condotti per le normali 
vie diplomatiche giungere ad una soluzione soddisfacente dei 
problemi che turbavano cosi gravemente la vita europea. 

Nei lunghi colloqui che ebbi ’onore di avere con il Fiihrer 
e col ministro degli Esteri mi furono ampiamente prospettate 
le ragioni per le quali alla Germania non era pit consentito 
di affrontare i ritardi e i rinvii delle trattative diplomatiche 
condotte da un avversario che aveva dato prove di cattiva 
volonta nei confronti di una equa soluzione. Gli incidenti che 
si moltiplicavano ogni ora avevano spostato la vertenza — a 
giudizio del Governo del Reich — dal terreno diplomatico a 
quello militare. 

Quindi, fin dai colloqui di Salisburgo, apparve chiaro che, 
salvo il radicale mutamento nell’atteggiamento polacco, la 
soluzione delle armi era la pit: probabile. Ma fu anche chiara- 
mente manifesta la volonta di Hitler di contenere il conflitto 
nei suoi limitati termini di vertenza bilaterale tra la Germania 
e la Polonia, evitando in ogni modo che da questa vertenza 
il fuoco potesse dilagare e la crisi generalizzarsi. 

Da parte nostra non mancammo, sin da allora, di far 
conoscere al Governo del Reich le ragioni — del resto ad esso 
gia note — per le quali il Governo fascista avrebbe desiderato 
una soluzione pacifica della vertenza, o almeno, in mancanza 
di questa, una stretta localizzazione del conflitto. 

A queste intenzioni s’ispiro la successiva azione dell’Italia 
nelle travagliate settimane, che intercorsero fra il Convegno 
di Salisburgo e l’inizio delle operazioni militari germaniche 
contro la Polonia. 


Il piano realistico del Duce: Danzica alla Germania 


Mentre la diplomazia europea si sperdeva nella ricerca di 
formule che non potevano ormai arrestare lo sviluppo degli 
eventi, il Duce cercava di portare su un piano realistico la 
soluzione della vertenza. 

Il tempo delle discussioni e delle polemiche era da lunga 
pezza finito. Si voleva salvare la pace, bisognava compiere 
un gesto che garantisse alla Germania il riconoscimento del 
suo buon diritto e che preparasse un’atmosfera di fiducia e 
di buona volonta per i negoziati successivi. 

Questo gesto avrebbe potuto essere la cessione di Danzica 
alla Germania, tanto pit che questa citt& ormai di fatto le 
apparteneva e alla Polonia spettavano soltanto, piu in linea 
teorica che pratica, alcuni diritti che avrebbero potuto comun- 
que venire salvaguardati. 

Era infatti assurdo pensare, al punto in cui erano giunte 
le cose, dopo una lunga serie di incidenti e conflitti nei quali 
molto sangue era stato versato, dopo che polemiche di stampa 
avevano esasperato gli animi ed avvelenato l’aria, dopo che 
la mobilitazione aveva messo di fronte ingenti masse di armati, 
che Hitler potesse accettare di prendere parte ad una confe- 
renza che avesse avuto, come sola premessa, le reiterate 
affermazioni di intransigenza della Polonia e dei suoi garanti. — 

Questa fondamentale veritaé fu dall’Italia fatta conoscere 
e propugnata fin dal mio ritorno da Salisburgo quando con uno 
sforzo unanime e sincero sarebbe ancora stato possibile modi- 
ficare il corso degli eventi. 


Il riaviccinamento russo-tedesco e la risponsabilita di Parigi e 
di Londra. L’aceordo tra la Germania e la Russia chiuso dopo — 
la vana anticamera delle democrazie occidentali nella Canoss 

del Cremlino : 


Frattanto, un altro avvenimento si produsse in quei 
giorni: il riavvicinamento russo-tedesco. La singolare impor-. 
tanza della decisione presa dai Governi di Mosca e di Berlino, 
di stringere un patto di non aggressione tra la Germania e 
VU.R.S.8., fu accentuata dal senso di sorpresa che la comuni- 
cazione suscito nel mondo. ' 

In realta, come é noto, da molti mesi la Francia e la Gran 
Bretana avevano tentato nei confronti della Russia una 
politica di stretta collaborazione, che avrebbe dovuto conclu- 
dersi con la pit volte annunciata firma di un Patto, che, 
secondo notizie di stampa, avrebbe potuto giungere fino alla 
collaborazione militare. 

Cio appariva tanto pil verosimile in quanto da alcuni 
mesi era giunta a Mosca, ove gia si trovavano esperti politici 
ed economici, anche una Missione militare. 

H’ vero che la lentezza con cui avevano proceduto i nego- 
ziati e Vesistenza di alcuni problemi sui quali era apparsa una 
fondamentale diversita di punti di vista tra la Russia e le 


- democerazie occidentali avevano reso scettici sulla possibilita 


di arrivare rapidamente ad una favorevole conclusione dei 


negoziati che si trascinavano sino dal mese di aprile : ma pochi 
si attendevano un epilogo come quello che si ebbe con la 
conclusione del Patto russo-tedesco, tanto pit: che la stampa 
franco-britannica annunciava ogni secondo giorno l’imminente 
firma dell’Accordo col Governo bolscevico ed i governanti di 
Londra e di Parigi non risparmiavano, ad ogni occasione, i 
loro elogi per la politica moscovita. 

La Russia, che stava attraversando una durissima crisi 
dovuta all’epurazione spietata della vecchia guardia leninista 
attraverso tre memorabili processi, durante 1 quali furono 
pronunciate ed eseguite condanne a morte per diecine di per- 
sone fra capi della rivoluzione, marescialli dell’Esercito, 
ammiragli, ambasciatori, ecc., é stata rimessa all’onore della 
politica internazionale dalle grandi democrazie che sono 
state per ben cinque mesi, dall’aprile all’agosto, a fare un’inutile 
anticamera in quella inaccessibile Canossa che era il Cremlino. 

Se le grandi democrazie avessero ignorato la Russia, la 
Germania avrebbe avuto fondati motivi per fare altrettanto. 

Per quanto ci riguarda direttamente diro che della questione 
era stato parlato col Governo germanico fin dai mesi di aprile 
e di maggio, e fin da allora si era concordato di procedere ad 
una politica di distensione nei confronti dell’U.R.8.8. 

L’obiettivo era di arrivare ad una neutralizzazione della 
Russia, per impedire che entrasse a far parte del sistema di 
accerchiamento progettato dalle grandi democrazie. 

A Salisburgo mi fu comunicato che i negoziati commerciali 


condotti a Mosca avevano proceduto molto favorevolmente, 


si da lasciare adito a speranze di maggiori sviluppi, ed infine 
la sera del 21 agosto, alle ore 22, mi fu telefonato da von 
Ribbentrop che il giorno 23 egli si sarebbe recato a Mosca per 
firmare il patto di non aggressione tra il Reich e V’U.R.SS. 


L’aggravazione della situazione e Vultimo tentativo del Duce 
per salvare la pace. Le cause del fallimento 


Negli ultimi giorni di agosto la situazione divenne di ora 
in ora pil grave: é storia troppo recente e da tutti conosciuta 
perché io debba ricordare qui eventi di pubblico dominio. 
L’Italia, per conto suo, mentre continuava a svolgere presso 
ambo le parti una azione moderatrice e fin dove possibile di 
conciliazione, non trascurava di prendere tutte le misure 
d’ordine militare e civile che nella grave contingenza appari- 
vano indispensabili per tutelare la sicurezza nazionale. In 
pari tempo — hei contatti sempre intimamente mantenuti 
col Governo del Reich — veniva di comune accordo precisato 
Vatteggiamento che l’Italia avrebbe assunto qualora la crisi 
fosse sboccata in un conflitto armato. 

L’ultimo tentativo di composizione fu — come é noto -— 
compiuto dal Duce il 31 agosto, benché oramai la situazione 
fosse aggravata al punto da rendere estremamente problema- 
tica una soluzione pacifica della vertenza. A tal fine fu fatto 
conoscere ai Governi inglese e francese che il Duce, qualora 
avesse avuto la previa certezza dell’adesione franco-britannica 
e della partecipazione polacca, avrebbe potuto convocare una 
conferenza internazionale con lo scopo di rivedere le clausole 
del trattato di Versaglia, causa del sovvertimento della vita 
europea. Il ritardo nelle risposte, che giunsero dopo che i 
primi fatti d’arme avevano avuto luogo alla frontiera germano- 


- polacca, nonché la successiva richiesta britannica di evacua- 


zione delle forze germaniche dal territorio polacco gia occupato 
militarmente, — richiesta che per evidenti ragioni nessuno 
avrebbe potuto assumere la responsabilita di presentare e 
raccomandare al Fiihrer — fecero fallire anche questo ultimo 
sforzo che il Duce aveva compiuto nella sua coraggiosa e 
responsabile volont& di risparmiare all’Europa una tragica 
prova. 


Hl chiaro atteggiamento dell’Italia di fronte al conflitto in piena 
coneordanza col Governo del Reich 


Scoppiate le ostilita tra la Germania e la Polonia, e resa 
di pubblica ragione la decisione franco-britannica di prestare 
assistenza militare alla Polonia, in virtu dei trattati di alleanza 
che legavano |’Inghilterra e la Francia alla Polonia, il Governo 
fascista fece conoscere — attraverso il comunicato diramato 
dopo il Consiglio dei ministri del 1° settembre — che I’Italia 
non avrebbe preso iniziative militari. 

Questa decisione era nota al Governo tedesco, e soltanto 
al Governo tedesco. A nessun altro Governo era stato nei 
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giorni precedenti comunicata. Essa precisava l’atteggiamento 
italiano di fronte al conflitto, atteggiamento sul quale esisteva 
la piena concordanza del Governo del Reich, cosi come ¢@ 
provato dal telegramma diretto da Hitler al Duce, nella matti- 
nata del 1° settembre, per ringraziarlo dell’appoggio diplo- 
matico e politico dato dall’Italia alla Germania e per dichiarare 
che, considerando sufficienti le forze militari germaniche per 
assolvere i compiti che si presentavano, non riteneva esistere 
la necessit& di un sostegno militare da parte dell’Italia. 


Le ragioni della « non-belligerenza ». Fiorituri di falsi e di 
menzogne sfattate 


La posizione assunta dall’Italia il 1° settembre é¢ una 
posizione di non belligeranza, strettamente conforme alla 
intenzione germanica di localizzare il conflitto e rigidamente 
derivante dai patti nonche dagli impegni collaterali esistenti 
tra l’Italia e la Germania. Queste — e nessun’altre, assoluta- 
mente nessun’altre — sono le ragioni delle dichiarazioni che 
VItalia non avrebbe assunto iniziative di carattere militare. 


E poiché dalle immancabili fantasie malate sono state 
partorite le pit ridicole spiegazioni sui motivi che avrebbero 
indotto l’Italia a sostare vigilante con le armi al piede anziché 
precipitarsi in un conflitto che tutti dichiaravano di non volere 
e nel quale, per ora, nessuno si é effettivamente precipitato 
e nessuno — secondo le piu recenti e ripetute dichiarazioni 
ufficiali — pensa di precipitarsi, almeno sul fronte terrestre, 
é giunto il momento di fare solenne giustizia di questa fioritura 
di falsi. 

Secundo taluni, l’Italia non avrebbe fin dal primo momento 
partecipato al conflitto a causa della sua impreparazione 
militare. Per quanto l’Italia fascista abbia, nel giro di brevi 
anni, conquistato il suo Impero, portato a termine la gloriosa 
impresa in Spagna, provveduto a munire i 734 chilometri di 
frontiera baleanica dopo lV’unione con l’Albania, pur tuttavia 
fin dal primo settembre I’Italia era in piedi, con i suoi uomini 
e con le sue armi, pronta, qualora i suoi interessi ed 1 suoi 
impegni lo avessero comandato, ad affrontare qualsiasi anche 
durissima prova. 


Ho detto prima che l’Italia, soprattutto in conseguenza 
dell’ingente logorio di mezzi causato dalle due guerre ¢om- 
battute, aveva fatto conoscere che un periodo minimo di tre 
anni le era necessario per portare al livello voluto — cioé 
massimo — la preparazione dei suoi mezzi bellici. I] preci- 
pitare degli eventi non aveva potuto modificare questo dato 
di fatto. Ma da cio nessuno ha diritto di dedurre che 1’Italia 
si sia trovata impreparata al momento della prova. Da altri 
si 6 insinuato che il popolo italiano avrebbe temuto la guerra. 
Niente di pit assurdo e di pit falso : niente che possa trovare 
nei fatti una pil disonorante smentita. Il popolo italiano 
teme tanto poco la guerra che dal 1911 ad oggi sono pit gli 
anni di guerra e gli anni di lotta che quelli di pace : 1911-1912, 
conquista della Libia ; 1915-1918, grande guerra ; 1924-1931, 
riconquista libica ; 1935-1936, conquista etiopica ; 1936-1939, 
partecipazione alla guerra di Spagna. Si é infine parlato — e 
come questa voce avrebbe potuto mancare ? — di contrasti 
di opinione pubblica, di opposizioni, di dissidi e di altre ana- 
loghe fandonie. Ma quando si arrivera finalmente a capire che 
non é con questo metro che si deve misurare il popolo italiano ? 
Quando ci si rendera finalmente conto che queste menzogne 
valgono solo a scavare piu fondo il solco che separa da noi 
coloro che le architettano e le propagano ? La verita é che 
nell’agosto del 1939, come sempre nel passato, come sempre 
nel futuro, il popolo italiano non ha avuto che un cuore solo, 
che una fede sola, che una volonta sola quella del suo Duce, 
ed ha sostato perché Lui ha comandato di sostare, ed avrebbe 
marciato e marcera se Lui lo vorra, quando Lui lo vorra, come 
Lui lo vorra. 

Altra menzogna che ha circolato e che conviene sfatare, 
€ che all’Italia siano comunque state chieste da questa o da 
quella Potenza spiegazioni o assicurazioni 0 garanzie circa il 
suo atteggiamento. Niente di tutto questo 6 avvenuto. Nessuno 
ci ha fatto pressioni di sorta. Se ci fossero state avrebbero 
avuto da ni adeguata risposta. La veritaé é invece che ovunque 
si sono com presi appieno il valore e l’importanza della posizione 
assunta dall’Italia e che verso di lei, e soprattutto verso la 
persona del suo Duce, hanno continuato ad orientarsi, come si 
orientarono nelle ore angosciose della vigilia, le speranze 
dei popoli. 
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La travolgente azione militare germanica risolse nel giro 
di poche settimane la guerra in Polonia. Gli eventi politici si 
svilupparono altrettanto rapidamente : con la firma del patto 
di amicizia e di frontiera del 29 settembre, il pieno accordo 
tra i due Paesi fu raggiunto e si stabili fra Russia e Germania 
il confine comune. Allora — poiché erano ormai cessate le 
operazioni militari in oriente e quelle in occidente non avevano 
avuto inizio, come del resto non lo hanno praticamente avuto 
sinora — si parlo di offensiva di pace e con questa offensiva di 
pace fu messo specialmente in relazione il viaggio da me 
compiuto a Berlino, su invito del Governo germanico, ai primi 
di ottobre. 


I rapporti tra l’Italia e la Germania fissati dal Patto di Alleanza 
Nessuna ragione di continuare la lotte 


Si parlo nella stampa mondiale di iniziative italiane per la 
pace o di incarichi che il Governo germanico avrebbe voluto 
affidarci per V’apertura di negoziati. Tutto cio é arbitrario: 
il mio viaggio a Berlino trova la sua origine e la sua ragione, 
alla fine di quella che é stata la prima fase del conflitto, nel 
desiderio tedesco di ragguagliarci su quelli che erano stati gli 
sviluppi del conflitto, nonché sulle intenzioni della azione 
futura. Nulla ci é stato dalla Germania richiesto, nessun 
passo é@ stato in tale occasione compiuto. La visita a Berlino 
rientra nel quadro dei consueti contatti che vengono mantenuti 
tra i due Paesi, poiché conviene ripetere, come ha recente- 
mente confermato il Gran Consiglio, che i rapporti tra l’Italia 
e la Germania rimangono quali furono fissati dal patto di 
alleanza e dagli scambi di vedute che lo hanno accompagnato. 
Questo non sorprendera nessuno e soprattutto coloro i quali 
hanno ascoltato il discorso del Duce agli squadristi pronuziato 
il 26 marzo, per il Ventennale dei Fasci. Non attraverso I|’Italia, 
bensi direttamente, la Germania fece conoscere al mondo, 
finita la guerra in Polonia, che nessuna ragione la spingeva a 
continuare, o per meglio dire a iniziare su vasta scala, la lotta 
contro le Potenze occidentali. 


I scopi di guerra delle democrazie fanno svanire le speranze 
di pace 

Speranze di pace apparvero ancora una volta all’orizzonte 
may furene di breve durata. Esse svanirono subito allorché da 
parte delle /democrazie si fecero conoscere le intenzioni e gli 
scopi della loro guerra. Alla Germania vincitrice della guerra 
in Oriente, alla Germania che in Oriente aveva realizzato un 
accordo di vasta portata con la Russia, che concerneva non 
solo la questione polacca, ma modificava anche profondamente 
lo statuto del Baltico, si parlava non solo di Polonia, ma anche 
di Cecoslovacchia e Austria. Niente da fare, con queste idee: 
é evidente che se pure la Germania era disposta ad esaminare 
il problema della creazione di uno Stato nazionale polacco, non 
potevya nemmeno ammettere che si intentasse il processo a 
quella che € stata la politica del nazismo ed a quelle che di 
questa politica hanno rappresentato le pit concrete afferma- 
zioni. Chiunque voglia fare opera feconda di pace deve mettersi 
e restare sul terreno della realta ; altrimenti non sara la pace 
che verra restituita all’Europa, bensi si inaspriranno i dissidi 
¢ si fara divampare pit violento e forse pit vasto il conflitto. 
/ E’ universalmente riconosciuto che é€ stato proprio il 
realistico atteggiamento dell’Italia che ha sin qui impedito 


/ la generalizzazione del conflitto, ed é verso il nostro Paese 
- che si polarizza Vinteresse di tutti gli Stati desiderosi di salva- 


guardare, in una con i loro interessi, la pace del mondo. Ciono- 
nostante, desidero precisare che nessuna iniziativa é stata 
presa dal Governo fascista, né allo stato degli atti é nostra 
intenzione di prendere, per definire in modo ufficiale queste 
nostre relazioni di collaborazione e di cordialita con gli Stati 
neutri. 


La politica fascista nei Balecani. Nessuna neeessita di bloceco 
baleanico 

Poiché si é pit volte parlato della penisola balcanica, e 

poiché appunto verso quella regione si dirige la politica ita- 

liana con un interesse che trova le sue ragioni nella storia, 

nella geografia e nella tradizione, nonché nell’essere divenuta 


l’Italia, con la unione dell’Albania, anche di fatto una Potenza 
balcanica, aggiungero che l’Italia, mentre riafferma il suo vivo 
desiderio di vedere mantenuti e consolidati ’ordine e la pace 
nell’Europa danubiano-balcanica, non ritiene che la costitu- 
zione di blocchi di qualsiasi specie possa essere utile né ai 
Paesi che dovrebbero farne parte, né al fine pil alto di affrettare 
il ristabilimento della pace. Le nostre relazioni con i Paesi 
baleanici non hanno bisogno di nuove regolamentazioni. 
Con la Jugoslavia esiste un patto di non aggressione e di 
amicizia, che esclude in ogni eventualitaé la guerra fra i due 
Paesi, patto che sanci la collaborazione adriatica e che in una 
quasi triennale esperienza, attraverso vicende di grandiosa 
portata, ha provato essere solido e vitale. Né altrimenti avrebbe 
potuto essere, poiché le intenzioni che d’ambo le parti lo ispi- 
rarono erano improntate alla pit schietta buona volonta e 
al desiderio di realizzare tra l’Italia e la Jugoslavia una pace 
sincera, duratura e feconda. 

Con la Grecia, lo stabilimento di una comune frontiera 
terrestre, lungi dal creare, come da parte di taluno si sperava, 
motivi di attrito e di contrasto, 6 valso a chiarire i rapporti 
generali tra i due Paesi, che adesso si sviluppano in atmosfera 
di cordialita e di fiducia. Il recente scambio di note tra Roma 
ed Atene ha fissato le basi medesime di questi rapporti, che 
sono suscettibili di successivi favorevoli sviluppi. 

Con la Turchia le relazioni dell’Italia sono regolate dal 
patto di amicizia del 1928, che fu regolarmente rinnovato 
e confermato ne] 1932. 

Tradizionalmente buone sono le relazioni italiane con la 
Bulgaria. Paese che ha sempre avuto la nostra simpatia e del 
quale apprezziamo le salde virtu civili e militari ; ed altrettanto 
cordiali i rapporti tra noi e la Romania, con la quale in questi 
ultimi tempi si sono intensificate, con ritmo particolarmente 
soddisfacente, le correnti di intercambio. 

E’ quasi superfluo parlare dei rapporti italo-ungheresi : 
V’amicizia e la completa solidarieta che uniscono i due Paesi 
sono profondamente radicate nell’animo dei due popoli che 
sanno per esperienza sicura di poter appieno contare sulla 
immutabile saldezza di questa amicizia sempre, e soprattutto 
nelle ore difficili. E’ comune interesse di tutti questi Paesi 
conservare e assicurare il mantenimento della pace nella 


regione danubiano-balcanica : per questa ragione l’Italia vede 


con la piu profonda simpatia ogni manifestazione della volonta 
di questi popoli di risolvere amichevolmente le questioni che 
esistono tra di loro, ed é pronta a dare a tal fine il suo consiglio 
e il suo ausilio. 


Le relazioni dell’Italia con i neutri 


Le relazioni dell’Italia con tutti i Paesi neutri sono im- 
prontate ad uno spirito di rispetto e di collaborazione : parti- 
colarmente intensi, in Europa, i rapporti con Vamica Repub- 
blica elvetica e, fuori d’Europa, con i Paesi dell’America 
Latina e con l’Impero nipponico, la cui amicizia é sempre 
tenuta in altissimo conto dall’Italia fascista, e noi sappiamo 
che un tale sentimento trova una identica rispondenza nel 
forte e nobile popolo giapponese. 


Le armi in piedi e pronto ad ogni evento 


Camerati, nella lunga relazione che ho avuto lV’onore di farvi, 
ho cercato di illustrare esaurientemente ed obiettivamente l’azio- 
ne e la posizione dell’ Italia nel quadro della situazione mondiale. 
Questa posizione é tuttora quella che fu fissata nella comuni- 
cazione de] Consiglio dei Ministri del 1° settembre e fu solenne- 
mente confermata dal. Duce nel suo discorso alle Gerarchie 
bolognesi e riconfermata dal Gran Consiglio. L’Italia fascista 
continua a seguire, con spirito vigile, lo sviluppo degli eventi, 
pronta, se cid sara possibile, a dare ancora una volta il suo 
contributo per la pacificazione del mondo, ma altrettanto 
decisa a tutelare con inflessibile fermezza i suoi interessi, i 
suoi traffici terrestri, aerei e marittimi, il suo prestigio e il 
suo avvenire di grande Potenza. Questa tutela trova la garan- 
zia piu certa nella disciplina fervida e risoluta del popolo 
italiano, nella saldezza delle nostre armi, nella volonta e nel 
genio del Duce ; alti e sicuri come gli stessi destini della Patria. » 
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* Fellow-Countrymen and Fellow-Countrywomen ! 


Seven years are a short time. A mere fraction of an 
ordinary human life — hardly a second in the life of a people, 
and yet the seven years behind us seem to be longer than 
many decades of the past. There are concentrated in them 
great historical events: the resurrection of a great nation 
threatened by annihilation. A time infinitely rich in events 
which, for us who were not only privileged to experience it, 
but were even to help in moulding it, sometimes seems beyond 
the limits of our perception. 

To-day people talk very often of democratic ideals; not 
in Germany, but in the rest of the world. For we in Germany 
have in the past, during a period of fifteen years, become only 
too familiar with this democratic ideal. We have ourselves 
succeeded to the heritage of this democracy. 


The “ Golden Age” Again the War Aim 


We are now having wonderful war aims served up to us, 
particularly by the British. Britain is, needless to say, well 
qualified to proclaim war aims, for she has waged most of the 
wars in the history of the world. 

And these war aims which are being proclaimed to us 
to-day are truly wonderful. A new Europe is to arise. This 
Europe is to abound in justice ; justice will render armaments 
superfluous, and therefore disarmament will then finally begin. 

Disarmament is to be the beginning of economic prosperity; 
trade, commerce and business are then to flourish, that is to 
say, chiefly trade, and plenty of it, free trade. 

In the midst of this trade culture is also to flourish, and 
not only culture but also religion is then again to thrive. 

Briefly: the Golden Age is now to come! Indeed, this 
Golden Age has already been portrayed to us before and by 
the same people who are again picturing it to-day. They are 
playing quite old and worn-out records. One can really be 
sorry for these gentlemen who have not even found a single 
new thought with which to bait a great nation. All that was 
actually promised to us in 1918! 

Britain’s war aim then also was a “ New Europe” and a 
“new justice ”, that new justice which was to contain as its 
most essential element “ the peoples’ right to self-determina- 
tion”. Then, as now, a justice was promised which would 
render arms superfluous in the future. 

That is why disarmament also appeared on the programme 
at that time, and naturally disarmament all round. And in 


order to give this disarmament special prominence, it was to 
be crowned by a league of disarmed nations. All their dif- 
ferences in the future — for at that time they at least admitted 
that occasional differences might arise — were to be talked 
away by free speech and open debate, as is customary in demo- 
cracies. Under no circumstances whatsoever was there to be 
any more shooting. It was declared in 1918 that there was 
to be a blessed age which would find favour in the eyes of the 
Lord. 


The Bible of Versailles 


But experience has shown what has actually been done. 
They have broken up the old states without even consulting 
their citizens. Ancient institutions — both constitutional and 
economic — deeply rooted in history, were dissolved without 
being replaced by anything better. In this way, Europe was 
dismembered and torn to pieces regardless of the right of self- 
determination of the nations: great states were dissolved, 
nations were outlawed, having first been made defenceless, 
and finally a division was made which left the world with 
victors and vanquished only. 

No longer was disarmament discussed, but, on the contrary, 
re-armament continued. Nor did one begin to settle conflicts 
in a peaceful manner, but the armed states carried on waging 
war just as before. It was only the disarmed countries who 
were no longer in a position to defend themselves against the 
acts of violence of the armed ones. In this way, of course, 
economic welfare was not established, on the contrary, an 
insane system of reparations led to a state of economic misery 
not only of the vanquished but also of the so-called victors 
themselves. No people has more bitterly tasted of the conse- 
quences of this state of economic misery than the German 
people. 

Culture showed no advance; on the contrary, it became 
absurd and distorted. Religion itself took a back place. 
During those fifteen years, no Englishman thought of religion, 
Christian mercy, or neighbourly love. 

In those days these gentlemen did not stroll about Bible 
in hand. Their bible was the Treaty of Versailles ! 

In this treaty there were 440 paragraphs, all one great 
burden for Germany, one great obligation, condemnation and 
blackmail. This Versailles Treaty was guaranteed by the 
new League of Nations. It was not a league of free and equal 
nations, in fact it was no true League of Nations at all, that 
nation which actually caused its establishment keeping aloof 
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from the outset. It has proved to be a League of Nations 
whose sole task was to guarantee this vilest of all dictated 
treaties and to compel us to fulfil it. 

And that happened to Germany in her days of democracy ! 
Foreign statesmen often pretend that one can to-day have no 
confidence in present-day Germany. That certainly could 
not apply to the Germany of that time, which was their own 
creation, their patent production. In that Germany they 
ought to have had confidence. 

And think of how they mishandled that Germany ! 

Let us recall the history of those years: — the misery of 
the collapse of 1918, the tragedy of the year 1919, and then 
all the years of the internal economic decay, slavery, distress, 
and utter despair of our people. To this day it is distressing 
to think of those days when a great nation was gradually 
losing its entire confidence, not only in itself but also in every 
kind of wordly justice. During the whole of this time, this 
democratic Germany hoped in vain, pleaded in vain, and pro- 
tested in vain. International Finance brutally and ruthlessly 
exploited our people. The statesmen of the allied nations 
remained hard-hearted and coldly stated that there were 
twenty million Germans too many. 


The Rise of the National-Socialist Movement 


During this time, when all hope was in vain, when all 
pleading remained fruitless and all protesting led to no result, 
there arose the National Socialist movement, starting from 
the knowledge of the fact that in this world one must 
not hope, nor plead, nor degrade oneself by protesting, but 
that self-help is the best help. 

Hope was now replaced by faith in the German people 
and by the calling into action of their undying spiritual forces. 
In those days we had little that was tangible to help us. The 
stones which were ours to build our new Reich with were but 
these : our determination, the capacity for work possessed by 
our people, their intelligence, and everything that our living 
space, our own soil, could supply. 

In this spirit we began our work and saw Germany’s 
internal recovery. This meant nothing more than the reform 
of Germany from within, and represented no menace for the 
rest of the world. And yet it immediately called forth the 
hatred of other nations. They scented a rebirth of the old 
Germany. On the other hand, once we became aware of this 
feeling, we immediately proceeded, while reconstructing 
Germany, to mobilize her power. 


The Review of the Internal Regeneration 


You are familiar with it all. In 1933, in the very year 
when we came to power, I felt compelled to declare our 
withdrawal from the League of Nations and to leave the 
Disarmament Conference. It was impossible for us to get 
a hearing from these assemblies. In 1934 German rearmament 
began on a prodigal scale. In 1935 I introduced compulsory 
military service, in 1936 I re-occupied the Rhineland, in 1937 
the Four Year Plan came into operation, in 1938 Austria 
and the Sudeten territories were re-incorporated in the Reich, 
and in 1939 Germany began to put up her defences against 
those enemies who, in the meanwhile, had dropped their 
masks. 

All the measures taken in 1939 had the protection of the 
Reich in view. Everything might have taken a different 
course if the world had shown a shred of understanding for 
what Germany required in order to live. We are so often 
told that we should have negotiated on these matters. I 
need not remind you, my Fellow-Countrymen, how often I 
suggested the subject of Germany’s colonial demands to the 
world as a matter for negotiation! Yet did we ever receive 
a reply ? Nothing but a curt refusal, followed by a fresh dis- 
play of antagonism. 


Britain the Champion of God and Justice 


At the moment of the Reich’s rebirth, the leading circles 
in Britain and France were determined to begin the struggle 
afresh. They were determined to have it so. For 300 years 
Britain made the prevention of a really consolidated Europe 
her aim, just as France for many hundreds of years took pains 
to stand in the way of a really consolidated Germany. Now 
that we have a Mr. Chamberlain lifting up his voice and pro- 


claiming his pious war aims to the rest of the world, I can © 
Onl yroely, : Your own history gives you the lie, Mr. Chamber- 
lain ! 

For 300 years, whenever war broke out, your statesmen 
talked as you do to-day. They always only fought “ for God ” 
and “for religion”. They “never had a material end in 
view ”. I suppose it is just because the British never had 
a material end in view that they were so bountifully blessed 
by God with the world’s material riches. 

God has evidently not forgotten that Britain unfailingly 
played the part of “the champion of Truth and Justice ” 
and of the “protagonist of every virtue”. She has been 
richly blessed in return. Within three hundred years the 
British have acquired sixteen million square miles of the earth’s 
surface, not, of course, from selfish reasons nor because they 
had any desire for dominion or riches or pleasure — far from 
it, purely and simply by divine dispensation and for the sake 
of religion. 

Britain, of course, showed no dog-in-the-manger spirit 
when she played the part of God’s champion, she always 
invited others to join her in these holy wars. She was not 
even anxious to take the main burden upon herself, for 
others can always be called upon to share in work so pleasing 
to God. The same principle is hers to-day and it has proved 
a very paying proposition. 

Sixteen million square miles of conquered territory : — 
an unbroken sequence of terrorization, extortion, tyrannical 
cruelty, suppression, plunder. There are pages in Britain’s 
history on which things are written which are inconceivable 
in the history of any other state or any other people. Wars 
were fought for every reason under the sun. Wars were 
fought to extend trade; wars were fought to compel other 
nations to smoke opium; wars were fought to acquire gold 
mines or to establish control over diamond mines — the aims 
of these wars were always very material, camouflaged, of 
course, by idealistic and fine-sounding phrases ! 

The last war, too, was fought “for ideals ” only. It was, 
of course, God’s will that they should pocket the German 
colonies in the process. That we had our fleet taken away 
from us, and that German capital abroad was confiscated, were 
merely incidental phenomena in the noble “ Crusade for Holy 
Religion ”. 

Mr. Chamberlain, passing on his way to-day, clutching 
the Bible and preaching his pious war aims, seems to me to 
bear a marked resemblance to the Devil, prayer-book in hand, 
approaching a miserable sinner. 

Yet all this is no longer in the least original ; it is simply 
stale, and what is more, it no longer impresses anyone. 
Sometimes I cannot help feeling he is losing faith in himself. 

Anyhow, no nation gets caught twice; the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin succeeded only once in enticing the children to 
run after him, and the apostles of international fraternization 
succeeded only once in persuading the German nation to 
listen ! 


Churehill’s Frankness 


Now look what a fine fellow Mr. Churchill is! He, at 
least, says openly what old Mr. Chamberlain only thinks 
and hopes for at the back of his mind. He says in so many 
words: “Our aim is the dissolution, the annihilation of 
Germany ! Our aim, if possible, is the extermination of the 
German people!” This frankness, believe me, is all to my 
liking. 

French generals, too, speak their mind and say quite 
openly what it is all about. I think that we shall indeed 
understand one another better in that way. Why always fight 
with phrases which are nothing but a pack of lies? Why 
not make a clean breast of it ? We honestlty prefer to know 
full well what their aims are, regardless of whether Mr. Cham- 
berlain walks Bible-in-hand or not, whether he feigns piety 
or not, whether he speaks the truth or whether he lies; no 
matter what he does, we know their aim : — 

It is the Germany of 1648 that they would like to see, a 
Germany split up and torn asunder! 


Germany’s Right to Live and Its Share in Life 


This much they know: here in the very heart of Europe 
there are more than eighty million Germans. These people, 


too, have a right to live. They, too, can claim a share 
in life — and for three hundred years they were cheated out 
of it. There was only one reason why they could be so cheated 
and that was because their disruption did not allow the 
weight behind their number to come into full effect. So it 
happens that to-day three hundred and sixty people live on 
every square mile of this soil. As long as these people form 
a single unit, they constitute a formidable power. As soon 
as they are split up they are helpless and defenceless. More- 
over, their solidarity also embodies a moral right. What 
does it matter whether 30, 50 or even 200 diminutive States 
protest or claim a right to existence ? Who cares ? 

Yet when 80 millions stand as one man—that is a very 
different matter. 

Hence the aversion to Italy’s development as a political 
state unit and also to Germany’s unity as a state. They 
would like nothing better than to dissolve these states once 
more into their former component parts. 

A few days ago an Englishman wrote as follows: “ That 
is the point : the precipitate foundation of the German Empire 
was a mistake.” Of course it was a mistake. It was not right 
that these 80 millions should find their way to each other, 
unite and jointly lay claim to their right to live. They would 
prefer to have the Germans under two hundred, three hundred, 
or even four hundred different flags once again, if possible 
under the rule of as many dynasties, and behind every dynasty 
a few hundred thousand people living tongue-tied and cut off 
from the outer world. Then there would be no objection to our 
continuing to exist as a people of poets and thinkers, as best 
we could. Besides, poets and thinkers do not need as much 
food as a worker engaged in heavy manual labour. 


The Problem of the Haves and the Have-Nots, the Old and the 
Young Nations 


This is the problem under discussion to-day! Here are 
great nations which in the course of centuries have been 
cheated out of their share in life on this earth because they were 
disunited. Now these nations have overcome this lack of unity. 
As young nations they have to-day taken their rightful place 
alongside the others, and are putting forward their demands. 
In opposition to them are arrayed the “ possessor ” nations. 
These nations having appropriated great portions of the 
world, rendered them inaccessible to others without rhyme 
or reason, and having only a few years ago even plundered 
Germany in the bargain, now adopt the attitude of the so-called 
“ possessor ” classes among the nations of the world. 

What took place within the frontiers of individual nations 
is now repeating itself on a large scale throughout the world. 
Here, too, there were economic conceptions and _ political 
opinions to the effect that it was inevitable that those who 
have, do have and that those others who do not have, are the 
“have nots ”, it being a state of affairs pleasing to God that 
one man should have possessions while another has nothing, 
and that things must always remain so. New forces have 
arisen in opposition to this idea. There is one which cries 
aloud: “ Let us destroy! As long as we have no property, 
everything shall be destroyed!” This nihilist force, which 
wrought havoc in Germany for fifteen years, has been over- 
come by constructive National Socialism. National Socialism 
did not recognize the existing order of things, but undertook 
to modify it; that is to say, to alter the method of doing 
away with this state of affairs by saying: “ We will change 
this state of things and allow the non-possessor classes gra- 
dually to share in the national wealth, preparing them for 
participation in the possessions of the nation.” He who owns 
property is by no means entitled to hold the view that he can, 
by that token, claim for himself all rights, whereas others are 
entitled to none. This applies more or less to the world as a 
whole. It is intolerable that 56 million Britons should simply 
occupy 16 million square miles of the Earth’s surface, declar- 
ing: “ All this was given to us by God Almighty. Twenty 
years ago we got a little more, which used to belong to you. 
That, too, is now our property, and we are not going to let it 
out of our clutches.” 

And France ? With her really not very prolific population 
of scarcely 231 people to the square mile at home, it has by 
conquest possessed itself of 3,11 million square miles of terri- 
tory. Germany, on the other hand, with over eighty millions, 
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has not yet 208,000 square miles. That is the problem which 
must be solved and which will be solved just as the other 
social questions are being solved. 


The Struggle of National-Socialism Against the Internal Enemies 


And what we are witnessing to-day in the world at large 
is but the same drama we experienced at home when National 
Socialism, for the sake of establishing a really bearable order 
of things and a real community of human beings, began its 
fight for the broad masses of our people. 

The attempt was made by the liberals and democrats of 
that time, that is to say, by the wealthy classes and their 
parties, to crush National Socialism. The party must be 
dissolved. “ It must be prohibited ! ” that was their everlasting 
cry, for they saw in the dissolution and the prohibition of the 
Movement the destruction of that force which perhaps would 
be able to bring about a change in the prevailing condition 
of things. 

National Socialism mastered these forces ; it has subsisted 
and it has introduced and consolidated its position in Germany. 
To-day the well-to-do outside world is crying :—“ Germany 
must be dissolved!” “These eighty millions must be broken 
up into atoms!” “They must not be left to exist in the 
compact form of a state, so as not to retain the power of vindi- 
cating their demands!” That is the goal which Britain and 
France have set out to attain in the present war ! 

Our answer is the same as we in the past gave to our 
opponents at home. My old party-comrades all know that 
victory was not given to us as a present in the year 1933. It 
was an unparalleled fight which had to be carried on for 
almost fifteen years, an almost hopeless fight. 

For you will remember that we did not just suddenly 
receive a great movement at the hands of Providence. This 
movement was founded with a handful of men and these 
men had to laboriously win and fortify their position. The 
handful of men became a hundred and then a thousand, and 
then ten thousand and then a hundred thousand, finally the 
first million, and then there came a second million, a third, 
and a fourth. Thus we grew in a continuous struggle against 
a thousand forms of resistance and attack, of violations and 
breaches of the law, and we became strong, inwardly strong, 
in this fight. In these fifteen years we achieved power by 
fighting for it, not undeservedly as a gift of Heaven but as a re- 
ward for a unique and persevering struggle, for an unfailing 
endurance in our fight for power. 

When, in 1933, I obtained this power and, as leader of the 
National Socialist Movement, assumed responsibility for 
Germany’s future, it was clear to me that the freedom of our 
nation must be curtailed no more. It was also clear to me 
that the fight was not finished, but would now really begin on a 
large scale. 


The Goal of the External Struggle: The Liberation of the 
German People 


For our aim was not only the victory of the National 
Socialist Movement, but the liberation of our German nation ! 
That was our aim ! 

What I have since achieved is simply a means to this 
end. The Party, the Labour Front, the 8S. A., 8. S., and all 
other organizations, the armed forces: the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, none of them are there for their own ends 
but all are only a means to this end. The real issue is to secure 
the freedom of our German nation. 


Vain Appeal to Reason 


I have naturally tried abroad, just as at home, by negotia- 
ting and by appealing to reason, to obtain satisfaction for the 
necessary demands which would allow for no compromise. 
In some respects and on some occasions I succeeded. In 1938, 
however, I was forced to realise that the old agitators of the 
time of the Great War had again got the upper hand amongst 
our oeponents. 

The Opponents of Munich at Work 


At that time already, I gave a warning—for what does 
it mean when, after attending the Munich Conference and 
concluding a pact, people, return to London and immediately 
begun to agitate, denouncing this pact as a disgrace, and 
even giving the assurance that nothing of the kind must ever 
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happen again, in other words, that in the future a voluntary 
understanding was quite out of the question. 

At that point the outsiders appeared on the scene in the 
so-called Democracies. I immediately gave warning. For one 
thing is clear :—The German people harboured no feeling of 
hatred either against the English or the French people, and 
wanted nothing better than to live in peace and friendship 
with them. The demands we are making do not cause these 
people any pains nor do they take anything away from them. 
The German people has, therefore, never been brought up to be 
hostile to them. But in England certain circles now began an 
impertinent and unsupportable agitation. At last the moment 
came when I told myself that now it was impossible to look 
on any longer. For one day the agitators in London would be 
in the Government and realise their plans, while the German 
people had no idea of what was happening. I therefore ordered 
that the German people should be enlightened on this agitation. 
But from this moment I was determined to guarantee the 
defence of the Reich in one way or another. In 1939, the 
Western Powers definitely dropped their masks. They sent 
Germany their declaration of war in spite of all our attempts 
and all our willingness to meet them half-way. To-day they 
admit quite openly : “ Yes—Poland would probably have come 
round, but we did not want that.” They admit that it would 
have been possible to bring about an understanding. But they 
wanted war ! 


They Will Have Their Fight 


Well—my opponents at home used to say the same to me in 
the past. I offered them my hand, but they refused it. They, 
too, shouted: No! No reconciliation, no understanding, but 
fight ! Well, they had their fight ! And I can only tell France 
and England that they will have their fight, too. 

The first phase of this fight was a political action. By 
this action we first of all freed ourselves from political dangers 
in the rear. For years Germany has been pursuing a policy 
in common with Italy. This policy has, up to the present, not 
been changed. The two states are close friends. Their common 
interests are along the same lines. Last year, I tried to prevent 
England from extending the intended war into a World War. 
For pious Mr. Chamberlain, an ardent student and reader and 
preacher of the Bible, at that time for months endeavoured to 
come to an understanding with Stalin the atheist, and to enter 
into a pact with him. He never succeeded. 


Protected in the East 
What Chamberlain Did Not Accomplish: Cooperation with 
Russia 

IT can well understand that people in England are furious 
because I have now done what Mr. Chamberlain had attempted 
in vain. 

I also quite appreciate that the deed which, in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s case, would have found favour before God, cannot 
expect the same in my case. Yet all the same I think that 
the Almighty will have been satisfied that a senseless war 
over so wide an area was avoided. For centuries, Germany 
and Russia have lived side by side in friendship and peace. 
Why should this not again be possible in the future ? I believe 
that it will be possible, because both people desire it. Every 
attempt on the part of British and French plutocracy to stir 
up fresh antagonism between us will fail because of a clear 
recognition of these intentions. 

Thus Germany is to-day politically free in her rear. 


The First Phase of the War 
The Polish Campaign Terminated 


The second task of the year 1939 was to protect our rear 
from armed attack. The hopes of the British military experts 
that the war against Poland would under no circumstances be 
decided within six or even twelve months, were shattered by 
the strength of our Armed Forces. The State whom Britain 
gave her guarantee—a guarantee never to be fulfilled—has 
been swept off the map in eighteen days. 

And so the first phase in this war is over and a second begins. 


The Second Phase Begins 
The War of Blockade 
Mr. Churchill is already burning with impatience for this 
second phase. Through his intermediaries, and also personally, 


he expresses his hope that ruthless bombing may soon begin. 
And they already cry out that this war will naturally not make 
a halt before women and children. When did Britain ever make 
a halt before women and children ? ; 

The whole blockade, just as the Boer War, is nothing 
less than a war against women and children. It was in that war 
that the concentration camp was invented, the product of a 
British brain. All we had to do was to open an encyclopaedia 
and copy the idea. But there was a difference: Britain impris- — 
oned women and children in her camps. More than 20,000 Boer 
women met with a pitiable death in them. Why should Britain 
alter her methods of warfare to-day ? We saw what was 
coming and made our preparations accordingly. 

Mr. Churchill can take our word for this: we know what 
Britain has been doing in the past five months, and we also 
know what France has done. But he evidently has not the 
faintest notion of what Germany has accomplished during that 
time ! 

Stupendous Achievements in Five Months 

These British gentlemen are evidently of the opinion 
that we have been sweetly slumbering during the past five 
months. Yet never since I entered the political arena can I 
remember ever having spent a single day of any real importance 
in sleep, let alone five months. 

Let me assure the German people of this one thing : stupen- 
dous things have been achieved during that time. Everything 
which was done during the preceding seven years of Germany’s 
history pales into insignificance beside the achievements of the 
past five months ! 


Our armaments are now being turned out according to 
schedule, and the planning has proved to have been good. Our 
foresight is already beginning to bear fruit, such excellent fruit 
that our opponents are slowly beginning to copy us—although 
as copyists they are not much good. 


The Propaganda of the B.B.C. 


The B.B.C., of course, know much more about everything 
than we do. If we are to believe them, no ray of sunshine 
can to-day pierce through the British sky, so blackened 
is it by squadrons of British airplanes. According to 
them, the world to-day is a single armaments factory, 
equipped by Britain, working for Britain, and supplying 
Britain’s multitudinous armed forces, while Germany, on the 
other hand, is faced with total collapse. 

I have just heard to-day that we have only three sub- 
marines left. That is a sad piece of news, not for us, but for 
British propaganda, for when those three will have been 
destroyed, to-day or perhaps to-morrow, what will be left 
for Britain to destroy ? Nothing will then be left for the 
British to do than to sink in advance the submarines we shall 
build in the future. In the course of time, they will undoubtedly 
produce a theory about the resurrection of submarines. For, 
since British ships are sure to be sunk in the days to come when 
we shall have no more submarines left, the attacking submarines 
can only be submarines which the British have already sunk. 


Another thing I have been reading was that I was much 
worried and distressed because I had counted on two sub- 
marines being built every day whereas in reality only two are 
being built every week. All I can say is that it is not wise to 
have one’s war bulletins and particularly one’s broadcast 
addresses delivered by members of a race who have not fought 
a war for several thousand years. The last Maccabean war 
recorded in history seems gradually to be losing its value for 
inilitary education. 

When I look at this foreign propaganda my confidence 
in our ultimate victory becomes immeasurable. I have expe- 
rienced this propaganda many times before; it was dinned into 
our ears for close on fifteen years. I need not remind you, my 
old fellow members of the Party, what this propaganda is 
like. The words are the same, the phrases the same, and, if 
we look more closely, the faces and even the jargon are the 
same. 

I managed these fellows when I was a lone and unknown 
man, followed only by a handful of supporters. I managed 
them for fifteen years, and to-day Germany is the greatest 
Power in the world ! 


It is not age alone that makes us wise. Nor does age give 
sight to the blind. A man who was formerly smitten with 
blindness, will still be blind to-day. And a man who has been 
smitten with blindness, him the gods will destroy. 

These forces are to-day opposed by the German Armed 
Forces, the most powerful in the world ! More important still, 
they are opposed by the whole German people with its charac- 
teristic insight and discipline, trained in every walk of life 
by seven years of National Socialist work. We are experiencing 
to-day that these words are no mere figures of speech. This 
training has broken down class-distinctions. It has done away 
with parties, it has exterminated many forms of individual 
outlook and has replaced them by a community spirit. 


Daladier Answered 
No German Tribes But a United German People with Absolute 
Confidence and Fanatical Will-Power 


This community is to-day inspired by ansolute confidence 
and fired by fanatical will-power. It will never repeat the 
mistake of 1918. 

Though M. Daladier may see fit to doubt the value of 
this community when he believes that sections of it are com- 
plaining, or when he refers to my own home, the Ostmark, 
and lavishes his pity on it—oh ! M. Daladier, perhaps one day 
you will have an opportunity of getting to know my men from 
the Ostmark! They will tell you all about it, believe me. 
You will come up against these divisions and these regiments 
just as you will come up against those of the rest of Germany, 
and they will rid you of your folly in believing that Germany 
is still composed of rival tribes. 

M. Daladier, you are faced to-day by the whole German 
nation, that is to say, the National Socialist German people. 

This people, for whose soul National Socialism has struggled, 
and who have reached their present level of education and their 
present ideology through laborious efforts, have been cured once 
and for all of all international temptations. The National 
Socialist Party can vouch for that. 


Vain Hopes 


Your hope of separating the people from the Party, the 
Party from the State, the Party from the Armed Forces, 
or the Armed Forces and the Party from me, is childishly 
naive. It is the same hope which my opponents cherished for 
fifteen years. 

As a National Socialist I have never known anything but 
work, struggle, trouble, and hardship. I believe that Providence 
has nothing else in store for our generation. Twenty-five years 
ago the German people entered into a war which had been forced 
upon them. Germany was not well armed in those days, whereas 
France had made much better use of her national resources 
than the Germany of pre-war days. Russia was the most 
formidable adversary. It was possible to mobilize the whole 
world against Germany. But she entered the struggle, in the 
course of which sheaccomplished deeds of heroism which were little 
short of being miraculous. And Providence watched over our 
people. In 1914, German soil was freed from the danger of 
foreign invasion, in 1915, the situation of the Reich improved, 
1916 and 1917 were years of continuous and bitter struggle. 
Sometimes Germany seemed to be on the verge of collapse 
but was again and again saved as if by a miracle. In those 
days, Germany furnished amazing proof of her strength and 
it was obvious that Providence had bestowed its blessing 
upon her. But then the German people became ungrateful, 
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and, instead of having faith in their own future and their 
own strength, they began to place trust in the promises of 
others. Finally, in their ingratitude, they even rose up against 
their own State and their own leaders. From that time forth, 
Providence turned its face away from the German people. 

Since then, I have never regarded this catastrophe as unde- 
served. I have never complained that Providence treated us 
unjustly. On the contrary, I have always expressed the opinion 
that it gave us only what we actually deserved. The German 
nation was ungrateful and was, therefore, denied its final 
reward. 


The Collapses of 1918 Will Never Be Repeated 


This will never be repeated in the history of our nation. 

The National Socialist Movement has already proved its 
worth. The history of its fifteen years of struggle is by no 
means merely a tale of red-letter days and glorious victories, 
there were often days of sorrow and anxiety and again and 
again our adversaries were on the point of rejoicing over our 
downfall. But our Movement stood the test. Gladly and with 
a stout heart we recovered time and again, full of confidence 
in the importance of our own struggle, and always bravely 
faced our adversaries whom we eventually defeated. 


Eighty Millions, Fiihrer and People Indissoluble United, Step 
into the Breach 


This is the task of the Germany nation to-day. Eighty 
millions are now ready to step into the breach, to face an 
enemy equal in numbers. To-day our 80 millions possess an 
excellent internal organization, unrivalled throughout the 
world. They are strong in faith and their leadership is not of the 
worst, but I am fully convinced, the very best. 


No Settlement without the Establishment of Germany’s Rights 


Both the Fuehrer and the nation to-day know that there 
can be no settlement until we have clearly established our 
rights. We do not wish the struggle for our rights to begin 
anew in two, three or five years. Here the rights, not of a 
party or of a movement, but of 80 millions are at stake. For 
what am I? Germans! I am nought but your mouthpiece 
proclaiming your rights. 

The people have placed their trust in me and I shall prove 
worthy of that trust. In so doing I shall not cast my eyes 
upon myself and my surroundings, but look back into the past 
and ahead into the future. It is my desire to acquit myself 
honourably in the eyes of the past and of the future, and that 
together with me, the German people shall acquit themselves 
with honour. 


The War-Aims of the Opponents : The Destruction of Germany 
Germany’s Answer: Life and Victory 


The generation of our day bears within itself Germany’s 
destiny, her life or death. Our enemies are shouting : “ Down 
with Germany!” To that, Germany will always give the one 
unyielding answer : 

Germany will live, and therefore Germany will be victorious ! 

To-day, at the beginning of the eighth year of the National 
Socialist Revolution, our hearts turn to our German nation 
and its future. 

To its future we will devote our services, for it we are 
prepared to fight and, it need be, to die ; we shall never sur- 
render, for Germany must and will be victorious !” 
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THE BROADCAST SPEECH OF THE FRENCH PRIME MINISTER DALADIER 
ON JANUARY 29, 1940 


Germany’s Thirst for Domination 
The Fate of the Conquered 


“At the end of five months of war in the midst of the 
repeated alarms which upset all of Europe, one certainty 
becomes more and more clear to all minds. This is that 
Germany is trying to establish a domination over the world 
absolutely different from any known to history. 

Nazi domination does not stop with a displacement of the 
balance of power and with the imposition of the supremacy 
of one nation. It persues the systematic and complete an- 
nihilation of the conquered. 

Hitler, the conqueror, does not negotiate with the nations 
he vanquished. He destroys them. He robs them of all 
political and economic resistance and tries even to wipe out 
their history and their culture. 

He considers their territory as a free space, a vacant area 
over which he has full rights. The human beings which 
constitute these nations are just herds for him; he orders 
their massacre or their migration. 

He forces them to make room for the conquerors. He does 
not even take the trouble to exact a war tribute from them, 
for he takes all their riches and, in order to prevent any come- 
back, in order to checkmate every revolt in advance, he 
decimates their elite and scientifically pursues their physical 
and moral degradation. 

In thousands of towns and villages of Europe millions of 
human beings under this domination know miseries which 
one would not even have dared to imagine some months ago. 
Austria, Bohemia, Slovakia, and Poland are no more than 
areas of hopelessness. Whole peoples are there deprived of 
all material and moral goods. As victims of treason or of 
the most brutal violence they have no other choice than to 
work for their torturers who scarcely accord them enough 
to assure the most wretched existence. 

Thus, before the anguished eyes of the small nations still 
remaining free, is created a world of masters and slaves made 
in Germany’s own image. For, if Germany crushes men of 
all races and all tongues under its tyranny, it also ruins itself 
under its own slavery and under its own mania for domination. 
The German workers and peasants are slaves of their Nazi 
masters, but the Bohemian and Polish workers and peasants 
have in turn become the slaves of these slaves. 

How can the world fail to shudder before the first realization 
of these mad dreams ? 


Appeal to the Country Behind the Front 
The Soldiers’ Readiness to Sacrifice 


While all this has been happening, France has preserved, 
behind the bulwark of its army, all those possessions which 
certain peoples have already lost and which others are in 
constant fear of losing. France, like its ally Great Britain, 
has no anguish when it thinks of the future. It is sure of 
victory. The great fear which sweeps over Europe stops at 
our frontiers in front of the barbed wire and the fortifications 
where our youth watches and fights. 

This serenity of France is based upon the sacrifice of mil- 
lions of men who have abandoned everything—their families, 
their jobs, their personal interests, and their well-being. 

They sleep on straw and even on the frozen ground. They 
have accepted all the fatigues. They brave all the dangers. 
Thanks to their resolution France is still France. 

The “total war” has not yet broken loose because they 
have confronted the unleashing of violence with the calm 
wall of our force and because they impose their will upon 
the enemy patrols every day in the sharp encounters of the 
outposts in front of the fortified positions where the bravest 
men triumph. 

I have already rendered the fighting forces that homage 
which is due them. I have addressed them several times. 
I think of them at all times. 

But today I wish to speak to the France behind the front. 
I wish to speak to them frankly, even brutally. 


I demand that the combatants listen to me. I wish to 
be nothing but their interpreter. 

I wish to say clearly what they, perhaps, only vaguely 
think, and I demand of all, in the national interest, that which 
every soldier has the right to demand on the basis of the 
sacrifice which he has consented to make. 

The soldier demands of the French people that they realize 
the gravity and the austerity of the situation ; that they face 
it with the same energy as those who are fighting ; and that 
they understand that even though the “total war” has not 
yet broken loose, those at the front are nevertheless subject 
to harsh sufferings and risk their lives every day. It is right 
that all France is serene when it thinks of the future and that 
it shows complete confidence in its destiny, but this serenity 
must not lead to carelessness, and this confidence must not 
divert it from the immense effort which is indispensable for 
the safety of the Fatherland. 

When our sons left for the front in their khaki great-coats 
and under their steel helmets, they accepted a complete 
transformation of their lives. Those who remain behind 
who have to endure neither the same sufferings nor the same 
dangers must also be ready to sacrifice their personal interests 
and renounce certain commodities. They must above all 
devote their whole energy and activity to the service of the 
French community, without which they would be nothing. 

We in this country must realize the equality of sacrifices 
and the equality of work. I know that the immense majority 
of the French people desire this. So many parents and so 
many wives have their sons or husbands at the front that the 
wish of the combatants must also be the wish of the whole 
of France. 

Without being demagogic, without letting ourselves be 
carried away by sentiments of base envy, we all must bring 
those back to their duty who might attempt to escape it. 
Every one must bear the burden of the war in the position 
which he can best serve. Public safety demands that the 
sacrifice of all be the same. 

The form which a modern war takes obliges us indeed to 
maintain provisionally in the interior a great number of men 
who could be soldiers. The “total war ”—which will soon 
let loose—demands a formidable quantity of arms and muni- 
tions. It was and still is, therefore, necessary to forge them ~ 
without truce and respite. The work in our armament fac- 
tories is an essential condition for victory. The soil and the 
forests of France must also produce all that is necessary for 
the life of the army and the country. 

But the presence of those who remain behind must also 
be fully justified. We have already sent those men who 
were not qualified for work in munitions factories back to 
their units, and we have brought all those who were guilty 
of these revolting abuses before the military tribunals. We 
shall continue to do this in a spirit of strict justice with the 
collaboration of the Parliament and the veterans. 

Every one must be put where he is most useful; but all 
Frenchmen must from now on be ready to live like the 
soldiers, in a spirit of devotion and sacrifice. In a word, 
those in the interior must win the esteem ot those at the front 
by work, renunciation, and discipline. 


Aims of Enemy Propaganda 


Those behind the front, furthermore, have to lead their own 
battle because, confronted by the resolution of our army, 
Germany counts upon possible internal weaknesses and 
instabilities for the defeat of France. 

For this very reason I address myself to the civil population 
today. I do not believe that the propaganda of the enemy 
disturbs them, but the adversary must be opposed clearly 
wherever he exerts his effort. 

At the front our soldiers return ten blows for one with steel 
and bullet. Here every Nazi enterprise must be unmasked, 
so that no one, however badly informed, can support it without 
committing treason. 


Our enemies had at first hoped to set the Frenchmen 
against each other. They had believed that they could enroll 
the men of the middle class under the red flag with the swastika 
and the workers under the red flag with the hammer and sickle. 

But in September while the German army invaded Poland 
the mask fell. The two flags have become one: that of the 
barbarian conquest of all those lands where goods can be 
taken and men enslaved. 

The Machiavellian calculation has broken down under 
the test of facts. Our enemies had forgotten that we are an 
adult country which has known all vicissitudes and which has 
triumphed over all catastrophies. Our Fatherland has not 
fallen apart; it has not, through internal disorders, opened 
the roads of its frontiers, and all we had to do was to drive 
the accomplices of treason back into their nothingness. 

My Government has already struck the agents of foreign 
countries ; it will continue to fight them without mercy. 
But it does not desire to be a government of vengeance or one 
of one party. It is the government of all Frenchmen. When it 
proceeded against the Communist leaders, it did so because, 
by taking orders from Moscow, they submitted to orders from 
Berlin. 

But it stretches its brotherly hand out to those who had 
followed this party and who today find their way back to the 
true tradition of the workers which, in this country, was 
always national and patriotic. It believes that in spite of 
the ruin of so many dreams the French workmen will again 
find the visage of France which is far more just and humane 
toward the humble than are the dictatorships of the profes- 
sionals and the exploiters of the revolution. 

My Government, which has persecuted and shall continue 
to persecute all the accomplices of Nazi propaganda, does 
not think of persecuting those Frenchmen who had, with 
a free and disinterested spirit, dreamed of a Franco-German 
understanding. 

It was perfectly legitimate to be a Communist and to desire 
to unite France and Russia for the defence of the peace. It 
was perfectly legitimate to desire an understanding of our 
country with Germany. But under present circumstances 
it would be a crime to remain subject to orders from Berlin 
and Moscow. 

We persecute this crime only, but we persecute it without 
pity. 
Confronted by the danger, breaking boldly with those 
who wanted to betray it, France regains its true children 
in a movement of justice, fraternity, and forgiveness. 

But after having failed in its great attempt to disunite 
France, the enemy propaganda has recourse to other methods. 
It renews its attempts every day. Sometimes it tries to 
separate us from Britain; then again it attempts to under- 
mine our confidence and our inner resolution. 

This propaganda, which the experts of the Third Reich 
call the whispering propaganda, is applied to all events and 
to all incidences of the war. It drives the housewife to com- 
plain about restrictions ; it tries to discredit all our activities, 
all our leaders, and all men who have responsibility. It 
exaggerates our shortcomings. It passes in silence over the 
fruits of our efforts. 

This propaganda is designed to upset not our soldiers but 
those who have retained almost all the goods of peace time. It is 
not addressed to those who sleep on the hard soil and who 
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pass the nights at the battlements but to those who return 
to their beds every night and who are still engaged in their 
own. affairs. 

The National-Socialist propaganda is based solely on the 
exploitation of the weaknesses of the human heart. It tries 
to succeed not by an exaltation of the noblest sentiments 
but by complicity in all disturbances. It is addressed not 
to the hero but to those whom this hero protects. 

It suffices to show its mischievousness and its absurdity 
by recapitulating it in some phrases: 

It says to the rich : “ You are going to lose your money.” 

It says to the worker : “ This war is the war of the rich. ” 

It says to the intellectual and the artist : “ Everything you 
care for is menaced by destruction. ” 

It says to the one who loves the goods of this earth : “ In 
a few months you will have to accept harsh restrictions. ” 

It says to the believer: “ How can your faith accept this 
massacre ?” It says, finally, to the adventurer: “A man 
like you can gain by the misfortune of your country. ” 

Those who speak thus through their radio, through their 
press, and through their innocent or paid accomplices, are the 
men who have destroyed or confiscated all the wealth which 
they have been able to seize, who have reduced their working 
classes to slavery, who have destroyed all intellectual freedom, 
who have imposed terrible privations upon millions of men, 
and who have made massacre the law of their government. 
What do those contradictions matter to them! They do not 
made propaganda for a cause and a doctrine. They do not 
care whether they are logical. They try only to diminish 
the force of resistance of those who have arisen against them 
when they believed they were already the masters of the world. 


Germany’s Formidable Material Might Must Be Destroyed 


But after the failure of this moral battle, by which the 
Nazis hoped to subdue us, the material strength of Germany 
remains. This strength is one of the most formidable of the 
world. It would be foolish and even criminal for us to conceal 
this. All the privations which the German people have had to 
undergo for several years have only served to reinforce this 
strength. Germany has been short of butter and meat, but 
it has manufactured canons and aeroplanes. Germany has 
destroyed individual freedom, but it has forced its workers 
to produce armaments without rest. Constraint and privation 
weigh down every man in Germany, but every one lives for 
the sole purpose of increasing the force of aggression which 
Hitler has let loose on the world. In order to break it, we 
must be strong. Every day we must increase the means 
which are already in the hands of our soldiers. In order to 
accomplish this, those behind the front must consecrate 
themselves, in the spirit of renunciation and complete sacri- 
Hee to their work, just as the front consecrates itself to the 

attle. 

Thanks to our work, to our discipline, and to our confidence 
we shall emerge victoriously from this formidable conflict 
which threatens, not only the existence of nations, but our 
whole way of life. We must indeed win this war, and we 
shall win it, but we must also win a victory which goes far 
beyond the victory of arms. 

Face to face with the world of masters and slaves, which 
the madmen who rule at Berlin wish to construct, we have to 
save human liberty and dignity. ”’ 


EXTRACTS FROM DECLARATIONS OF THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER CHAMBERLAIN 


In the Guild Hall in London, January 9, 1940 


“TI had hoped that in my time, at any rate, war might 
have been averted, but since that day when war was declared 
my sole thought and all my actions have been directed to one 
purpose only — namely, to do all I could in the closest con- 
junction with our dauntless French Allies — to bring this war 
to a successful conclusion. To that purpose I have subordinated 
everything else, all thought of rest or relaxation and all partial 
affections, to use the words of the daily prayer in the House 
of Commons, all personal feelings and considerations what- 
soever. From that purpose, so long as I hold my present 


office and until the war comes to an end, I will not be deflected 
— nor will I shirk my inevitable responsibilities for what I feel 
to be right, no matter how difficult or even disagreable they 
may be. 

It seems proper that my first public utterance in this New 
Year should be made here in the very heart of the Empire 
which is every day gathering its strength to do battle for the 
cause which has united us all as we were never united before 
— the cause of liberty and justice for all mankind. 

This New Year, which will probably be a fateful one in 
the history of the world, has opened quietly, but it is the quiet 
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of the calm before the storm. We are at war. Vast numbers 
of men, armed with the most powerful weapons of destruction 
that science can devise, are watching one another from behind 
their defences. From time to time we hear the sound of guns, 
but as yet there is no general engagement. We do not know 
how long that will last. ’’ 

In his further explanations, which were devoted to the 
actions taken during the war up to date and particularly to 
the domination of the seas by the British fleet and to further 
British war preparations, Chamberlain spoke about the close 
British-French cooperation which he hoped would be continued 
after the war. He then enumerated several prospective measures 
and made an appeal for sacrifice to the home front. 


“We must not think be cause this warhas not taken the form 
hitherto that it did in 1914 that we can carry on our lives as 
if we were still at peace. We have got to do without a lot 
of things that we shall miss very much. I am going to try 
to show you why. Although we are not yet actually fighting 
on land, we are making preparations to enable us to do so 
with the greatest effect whenever the right moment comes. 


It is no easy task to bring together all the factors which 
have been considered by the Government in these days. 
There are the maintenance and expansion of the fighting 
forces, there is the purchase of what we require from oversea, 
their transit in ships, the development of exports to pay for 
them, the strangulation of German trade without undue 
interference with neutrals, the control of production and 
import of unnecessary goods and luxuries, the regulation of 
prices. 

What I want the country to realize is that the war is going 
on every day, although in a form which seems unfamiliar, and 
that every restriction which it is asked to accept is one part 
of a general plan for securing victory in the shortest possible 
time. If you find you cannot buy the woollen goods you have 
been accustomed to, remember wool is wanted for the clothing 
of the Army ; if you are asked to lessen your consumption of 
bacon or sugar, remember you are making available space in 
ships which can be used for iron ore or machine tools ; if you 
are asked to pay your savings into certificates instead of 
spending them, remember you are giving a hand to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his herculean task of paying for 
munitions. 

In these times of trial we cannot guarantee — no one can 
guarantee — that the sacrifices of all are going to be equal, 
but if each one makes the sacrifice as the call comes to him 
his own conscience will be clear, and our combined efforts will 
see us through. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the German Govern- 
ment had long planned the successive stages of a programme 
of conquest, and that its appetite grows by what it feeds upon. 
To-day the members of that Government do not hesitate to 
say they desire to achieve the ruin of the British Empire ; no 
doubt they would rejoice if they could treat us as they are 
treating the victims who are already within their grasp. We 
on our side have no such vindictive designs. To put it about 
that the Allies desire the annihilation of the German people is 
a fantastic and malicious invention which can only be put 
forward for home consumption. 

On the other hand, German people must realize that the 
responsibility for the prolongation of this war and of the 
suffering it may bring in the coming year is theirs — as well as 
that of the tyrants who stand over them. They must realize 
that the desire of the Allies for an essentially human, just, 
Christian settlement cannot be satisfied by assurances which 
experience has proved to be worthless. The methods that 
are pursued by the Government of Hitler are a standing threat 
to the independence of every small State in Europe. They are 
a constant menace to the moral standards on which the whole 
of Western civilization is founded. 

In his recent message to the public the President of the 
United States declared that only by friendly association, by 
the seekers of right, and the seekers of peace everywhere would 
the forces of evil be overcome. I profoundly agree, and would 
add that if the forces of right are to prevail we must not hesitate 
to risk our blood and our treasure for so great an end. 

In the determination to achieve our purpose we are united 
among ourselves, we are supported by the peoples of the 


Empire, by the power and the resolution of our great and 
gallant Ally France, and by the moral approval of all who 
realize that the fate of civilization is bound up with our success. 
Against such a combination as that the powers of wickedness 
will fight in vain, and we, at the beginning of this New Year, 
can await the future with unshaken confidence in the strength 
of our arms and in the righteousness of our cause. ” 


In the House of Commons, January 16, 1940 


“Although some weeks have passed since my last statement 
was made to the House, I had a very recent opportunity in 
my speech at the Mansion House of giving to the country a 
general picture of the progress and prospects of the war. Hon. 
members will, I daresay, have read the Mansion House speech 
and will not expect me to repeat all that I said on that occasion, 
but they will wish me, no doubt, to give a short review of the 
position do-day.”’ 

Chamberlain then repeated his declarations of January 
9, 1940, about the very friendly relations with France and the 
close cooperation in the various commissions for the consolida- 
tion of common action in the economic and financial field. 
He furthermore made the usual report about the activity of 
the British air force and navy and the assistance of the Domi- 
nions and Colonies and concluded as follows : 

“There is little I need add to complete my statement. I 
am speaking this afternoon at the first meeting of Parliament 
after an adjournment of several weeks, and on one of the early 
days of a new year and a new decade. On such an occasion 
it is natural to look into the future and wonder what strange 
drama we should see on the stage of time if we were able to 
draw aside the curtain. 

Yet there could scarcely be a more difficult moment at 
which to indulge in speculation of this kind. From the view- 
point of to-day it would be idle to try to picture the course of 
history in the 1940’s, or even in the present year. At the 
moment there is a lull in the operations of war, but at any 
time that lull may be sharply broken and events may occur 
within a few weeks or even a few hours which will reshape 
the history of the world. We in this country hope, as do the 
peoples of every nation, that the just and lasting peace which 
we are seeking will not be long delayed. On the other hand, 
it may well be that the war is about to enter upon a more 
acute phase. If that should prove to be the case we are ready 
for it, and in common with our Allies we will spare no effort 
and no sacrifice that may be necessary to secure the victory 
on which we are determined.” ‘ 


In the Guild Hall in Birmingham, February 24, 1940 


After a short review of the speech which he had made 
about a year before at Birmingham and in which he had declared 
that the destruction of Czechoslovakia was regarded by Great 
Britain as a challenge which later had become unbearable 
through the German attack upon Poland, after a particularly 
strong emphasis on the very close cooperation between the 
governments and peoples of France and Great Britain and on 
the growing support of the Dominions for their Mother-country, 
and, finally, after an optimistic review of the activity of the 
British fleet and air force, the Prime Minister continued : 

‘When I consider this picture that I have been drawing for 
you of all that our people are doing I feel that the nationis 
united to-day as it has never been before in its whe ~ history 
in its determination to grapple with the forces of ev.: and to 
overcome them. 

What is it that has inspired this unity? Ido not think 
that there can be doubt in the mind of any reasonable man or 
woman as to the purpose of our crusade, for it is a crusade. 

If I pause one moment to consider what are the aims of 
our enemy, you can then see more clearly the contrast between 
their views and ours. The Nazi aims have been made manifest 
to the world. In his preface to the German White Paper Herr 
von Ribbentrop stated the German aims. Germany, he said, 
will not lay down her arms until she has reached her goal— 
namely, the military destruction of her opponents. Dr. Geebbels, 
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on January 19, stated that in Germany there was only one 
opinion about the English — destroy them. There never was 
a time, he continued, when Germany had such splendid pros- 
pects of achieving a dominating position in the world. There, 
then, in two phrases, you have the Nazi aims—destruction of 
this nation and domination of the world. 

On the other hand, we are fighting against German domi- 
nation of the world. That is the challenge that we have taken 
up. But we do not desire the destruction of any people. We 
are fighting to secure that the small nations of Europe shall 
henceforth live in security, freed from the constant threat of 
aggression against their independence and the extermination 


_ of their people, but we do not want domination for ourselves, 


nor do we covet the territory of anybody else. We are fighting 
to right the wrongs that Germany has inflicted on people 
who once were free : we believe we can achieve that aim, we 
know it can be secured without putting other peoples in 
bondage. 

We are fighting for the freedom of individual conscience 
and for the freedom of religion ; we are fighting against per- 
secution wherever it may be found. Lastly, we are fighting 
to abolish the spirit of militarism and the accumulation of 
armaments which is pauperizing Europe, and not least Germany 
herself. Only by the abolition of that spirit and those armaments 
can Europe be saved from bankruptcy and ruin. 

How in concrete terms are these aims to be secured? First 
of all, the independence of the Poles and the Czechs must be 
restored. Secondly, we must have tangible evidence to satisfy 
us that pledges or assurances when they are given will be 
fulfilled. Under the present Government of Germany there 
can be no security for the future. The elements in Germany 
who are ready to cooperate in building the new Europe are 
ruthlessly proscribed, the nation is isolated from contact even 
with neutral opinion, and its rulers have repeatedly shown 
that they cannot be trusted to keep their word to foreign 
Governments or even to their own people. 

Therefore it is for Germany to take the next step and to 
show us conclusively that she has abandoned the thesis that 
might is right. But let me say this. We and France are deter- 
mined to do what we can for security by the continuance of 
that complete identity of purpose and policy which now unites 


us and which will serve after the war for the firm foundation 
on which the international relations between our two countries 
are built. Only so can we establish the authority and stability 
which are necessary for the security of Europe during the 
period of reconstruction and fresh endeavour to which we 
look forward after the war. 

But France and Britain, powerful as they are, cannot and 
do not want to settle the new Europe alone. Others must 
come in and help us, in particular, to bring about that dis- 
armament which is an absolutely essential feature of any 
lasting peace. The problem of disarmament has hitherto 
baffled all attempts to solve it, because no nation is willing 
to abandon its own power of defence while it fears that others 
who have not disarmed will take advantage of its helplessness. 
But if we could exorcize that fear, why, then disarmament 
would surely follow as day follows night. And although dis- 
armament can only be a gradual process, and will probably 
take many years to achieve, once we have re-established 
confidence among nations in each other’s good faith we can 
at least make a beginning, and each step forward would make 
easier the step that would follow. In the re-establishment of 
that confidence among nations Germany herself can do more 
than any other nation, for the simple reason that she herself 
has done most to destroy confidence, and when she is ready 
to give reliable proofs of her good will she will not find others 
lacking in the will to help her on and to overcome the economic 
difficulties that are bound to accompany the transition from 
war to peace. 


In the aims that I have once more recapitulated there is 
nothing humiliating or oppressive for anyone, and on such a 
basis we for our part should be ready to seek a settlement 
with any Government that had subscribed to those aims and 
given proof—proof that can be relied upon—of their sincerity. 
But let me conclude by repeating that the next step does not 
lie with us. We are resolved that freedom shall prevail, and 
it was because tyranny and intimidation sought to overcome 
freedom that we entered the war. Therefore I say, and here I 
speak not only for this country but for the whole Empire, 
that until we are satisfied that freedom is safe we shall continue 
to do battle with all our soul and with all our strength.” 


THE SPEECH OF ADOLF HITLER IN MUNICH ON THE OCCASION OF THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE FOUNDING OF THE PARTY, FEBRURARY 24, 1940 


The Final Struggle for a Just World Order 


“German Fellow-Countrymen ! 

It was twenty years ago when I first appeared in public 
in this hall. What brought me here at that time was the most 
decisive and most fanatical resolve of my life. 

The very fact that to-day, twenty years later, I am again 
in your midst and see before me so many of my old comrades 
of those days, is in itself remarkable. I very much doubt 
whether there be many statesmen in democratic countries who 
could, after so many years, appear as I do before their earliest 
adherents. When I entered this hall on that occasion, I did 
not come to propound any pacifist views. I was then still a 
soldier and, in fact, heart and soul a soldier. What brought 
me here was the protest of my feelings as a soldier during 
a period which can to-day be described as the period of our 
nation’s deepest humiliation. 


The Great Deception 


At that time, our nation had suffered a collapse unparalleled 
in history, by reason of the fact that the so-called vanquished 
were the victims of a tremendous self-deception. Certainly 
we were not the only ones who were deceived at that time. 

Statesmen also deceived their own people. In none of the 
so-called victorious nations did the people receive what 
they expected. The age of justice was supposed to be at 
hand, but instead, the social justice that they had been 
promised did not materialize even within their own lands. Of 


all peoples it was the German people who were duped the 
most. 

The German people had laid down their arms on the 
strength of promises summarized in fourteen points. The 
result was the conference of Spa and finally, the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Certainly, a new world order was thus established, namely 
that of so-called victors and vanquished, an order in which 
the victors enjoyed all the rights and the vanquished none. 
There were others who were also deceived at that time. The 
Italians were deceived and the Indians were deceived. The 
Indians had been promised that if they upheld the British 
cause, they would afterwards receive their freedom. The 
Arabs were deceived, for they had been assured that they 
would be rewarded with a great Arab Empire. Apart from 
that, the Jews, too, were deceived, for they had been promised 
the selfsame territory which had been promised to the Arabs. 


Germany’s Resurrection 
Replacement of the Class State by the People’s State 


At that time, there were many who, in view of our total 
social and economic disintegration, believed that the end of 
the German nation had come. 

I was of a different opinion. What for many appeared to 
be the end, was, in my eyes, the beginning. For what had 
actually been shattered at that time ? Untenable principles 
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which could not in any case have held good for long, were 
shattered. The world of the bourgeois capitalists had collapsed. 
Their day was past; and in some form or other, the same 
collapse must take place elsewhere, no country being spared. 

But for us there was only one deciding factor : At that 
time when so many superficial and formal institutions had 
been swept away, the Germans themselves remained unbent 
before the tempest. The German people had achieved something 
which no other nation on earth had ever done. In a four years’ 
struggle, this people had withstood the onslaught of twenty- 
six nations and had finally been vanquished only by lies and 
deception. If it had not been for certain Germans at that 
time who destroyed the peoples’ faith in their own régime, 
Britain and France would never have won the war. If at that 
time, a certain Adolf Hitler, instead of being a private in the 
German army, had been Chancellor of the German Reich, do 
you believe that the plutocrats of international democracy 
would have carried the day ? 

When, twenty years ago, I stood up in this very hall, as 
the protagonist of a new political conception, I did so as the 
champion of the unbroken, vital German people as it existed 
in all its millions. One thing was very clear to me: In place 
of the old form of state based on class distinction there must 
arise a new German People’s State. 

The Government of the Reich had to be taken out of the 
hands of the former feudal bourgeois or capitalist represen- 
tatives and entrusted to the German people itself. The people 
must be raised to be the trustees of this state conception. 

This People’s State was proclaimed twenty years ago in 
this very hall. 

We struggled for 13 years to realize this ideal. You, my 
old party comrades, know best what work has been 
accomplished in these 13 years, what insurmountable difficulties 
have had to be overcome, and how disappointment has 
alternated with success. The year 1933 saw the dawn of the 
era in which everything that we had proclaimed and preached 
at countless meetings was to be given practical effect. No 
honest person can deny that a miracle has been wrought in 
Germany since then. Think of the reforms in every sphere 
of national life that have been brought about during these 
few years! What a colossal task of reconstruction ! 

When I think of all those international so-called statesmen 
of the Western Democracies who are so full of bombast, and 
when I think what they have achieved as their life’s work I 
can only say that I have always had the misfortune, at home 
and abroad, of dealing with nonentities. These men rule over 
the greater part of the earth and yet are not even capable 
of doing away with unemployment in their own countries. 

And these are the men who talk about the necessity of 
establishing a new order in Europe. Their words remind me 
of the speeches of our own particular democrats in the past, 
when they preached the necessity of establishing a new order 
in Germany. This new order in Germany has certainly been 
brought about, but without their help. Why, even a new 
world order, too, will yet come about, but equally without 
their help! 


The Struggle Against the Spirit of Versailles 


My struggle for the freedom of our people was a struggle 


against the Treaty of Versailles. It was not so much directed 
against the clauses of the Treaty as such, but over and above 
that, against the spipit embodied in the Dictate. 

This spirit was the outward reflection of the attitude that 
two or three nations were singled out by Providence to rule 
the earth, and that if any other nation refused to acknowledge 
their rule, they have the right to assert: “ This nation wants 
to dominate the world. ” Mr. Chamberlain says this at a time 
when all India is ready to rise in protest against him, at a 
time when the Arabs are preparing to revolt ; at such a juncture 
as this, this man dares to declare publicly : “ Britain is fighting 
against Germany’s attempt to dominate the world by force ”. 

This flow of oratory might have left an impression on the 
pre-1918 Germany, but National Socialist Germany is 
impervious to it! God certainly did not create the world 
for the British alone ! 

God did not decree that a few small races who cannot 
even provide their people at home with the mere necessities 
of life, should subjugate three-quarters of the entire world and 


condemn the remaining nations to starvation. That was only 
possible on account to the weakness of these nations ; but they 
have overcome their weakness and are now proclaiming their 
right to live. 


The Aim of This Struggle 
Safeguarding Germany’s Right to Live and Its Living-Space 


The claim I put forward was really modest enough. Our 
object was : 

Firstly, the saieguarding of our own living-space, and 
when I say “ living-space ” I refer to those territories in which 
not Britishers, but Germans have exercised their civilizing 
influence both culturally and economically. As a matter of 
fact, there are a few such territories! In Central Europe, at 
least, the beneficial influence of Great Britain has, throughout 
the past and up to the present, been conspicuous by its absence. 
Germany has developed this Central Europe and it is in this 
particular sphere of influence that we want to live and where 
we shall brook no interference. Within this living-space, 
threats will not be tolerated; neither shall we allow any 
political machinations to develop which may be directed 
against us. 

Secondly, I demand the return of the German colonies, 
our German property, which the plntocrats of the earth stole 
from us without gaining any material advantage for their own 
people. 

These were very moderate aims. From the outset, I did 
everything possible in order to set up a clear limitation of 
our claims against Britain and France — claims that could 
in no way constitute a threat to these two countries. 

Despite this, our old friends of the Great War reappeared 
on the scene with their stock-in-trade of anti-German war- 
mongering. We meet Mr. Churchill, Mr. Duff Cooper, Mr. Eden, 
even Mr. Chamberlain in person, and last but not least, the 
eternal Jew in the form of Mr. Hore Belisha hovering above 
them. 

The New War Agitation 


Mr. Churchill was already well-known in the Great War 
as one of the biggest firebrands, he is one of those who make 
no secret of the fact that they plunged the world into war 
even then. At that time I was an unknown insignificant 
soldier with no political influence. I merely did my duty 
like every one of my fellow countrymen. Thus we came from 
quite different walks in life, on the one hand the capitalist 
war-mongers and on the other hand the simple German soldier. 
After the war these people carried on their business, armaments, 
amassing colossal fortunes. I, on the other hand, took up 
the struggle for my German people. You yourselves know 
best how I fought. : 

For years these same people have been renewing their war 
agitation and making no secret of the fact that they now 
propose to carry on another large-scale war. They cherish 
the hope that they will again find other nations ready to 
do the work for them. To some extent this hope is justified 
as they have Jewish confederates everywhere, but otherwise 
it has already proved abortive. This time they are opposed 
by a German soldier who has himself made all preparations 
with a thoroughness possible only to a man who thinks of 
nothing but his duty to his people. I warned you against 
these persons to whom I have just referred, whenever the 
occasion arose. But I left no doubt on this one point, that 
it was my irrevocable intention and decision to liberate 
Germany. That they should hate me for this is the source 
of my greatest pride. You know, my party comrades, how 
often I have told you in this hall that if the Jews and all the 
rabble that ran about Germany in those days, hated me, 
nothing did me greater honour. Had they praised me, I should 
only have thought myself a scoundrel. My sentiments are the 
same to-day. 

If a Churchill tells me that he hates me, I can only say: 
Thank you, Mr. Churchill, for the compliment ! 

If Mr. Chamberlain declares that he cannot trust me, I 
say: Thank you, indeed, Mr. Chamberlain, for not believing 
that I could ever be a traitor to my own people. 

If Mr. Duff Cooper or Mr. Eden assures me that in their 
eyes I am a hideous monster, then I say: I am indeed over- 
joyed at not belonging to your circle of friends. 
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For I have only one ambition, namely, to win and keep 
the love and devotion of my fellow countrymen. The 
hatred of my enemies leaves me unmoved. Such hatred has 
not influenced me during the whole of the 13 years in which 
I struggled for power in Germany and it influences me still 
less to-day. And just as I struggled within Germany during 
those 13 years for the freedom of my people against the 
oppressors and profiteers at home, so to-day, if need arise, 
I shall struggle against their enemies abroad. They do not 
know us. The best proof of how little they know us is, I think, 
to be found in the British hope that another 1918 may yet 
dawn. This hope is to be found expressed in the stupid leaflets 
which they started by dropping on Germany for lack of 
other ammunition. 


Germany’s Changed Condition Compared with 1914 
Politically, Militarily, Economically, and in Leadership 


They evidently believed that the fiasco of 1917 or 1918 
could be repeated in the Germany of to-day. How little do 
they know of Germany to-day! The situation has changed 
completely in many respects compared with 1914. There is, 
first of all, the change in the foreign political situation. 
Germany to-day is friendly with Italy. It is not only a 
question of friendship between the two Governments and, I 
think I may say, friendship between their two leading 
statesmen, but we are all fully aware that these two countries 
in the future will have to look to one another and be dependent 
upon one another. Towards Russia, too, our relationship has 
changed. Hopes of fomenting a great war between Russia 
and Germany, as was the case in 1914, have been lamentably 
shattered. 

I fully understand that London is furious at the moment 
at the “ dirty trick ” that I, of all people, should have suddenly 
checkmated them, but I believe that in this case both the 
Russian and the German régimes have brought blessings to 
their countries, for it would indeed have been a pity for both 
peoples to have bled to death for the benefit of the London 
Stock Exchange and the whole of Jewry. Thus another great 
State has quitted the anti-German front. You know, my 
fellow countrymen, that I never content myself with hali- 
measures : once I commit myself to a course, I pursue it to 
the end; the hope that I might deviate from it at any time 
is futile. 

Japan, too, which in 1914 took up arms against Germany, 
is to-day not siding with our enemies but is our close friend. 

Thus we have three mighty States, who once were our 
enemies, but to-day stand side by side with us as well- 
intentioned neutrals. Truly an arresting change in our political 
situation ! 

From a military point of view our position has undergone 
a change, too. I have re-armed, and since I do everything 
in my life methodically and not by halves, I have carried 
through re-armament with complete thoroughness. For years 
I remained silent upon this subject for reasons which you 
may well imagine : why alarm others unnecessarily ? 

I was silent for years, but all of you know that I have 
worked. We have built up fighting services beyond comparison 
with those of 1914. In those days they were poorly equipped 
and to some extent lacking in essential supplies. This time 
we have shunned no sacrifice to provide our armed forces with 
the most modern equipment in the world. These are not 
empty words, as the Polish War amply proved. I think it 
can be said that it terminated more quickly than strategists 
in London and Paris had anticipated. This will hold good 
in future, too. 

As far as the morale of the troops, apart from material 
considerations, is concerned, no-one need have any apprehen- 
sion on that score. The spirit of national leadership is always 
reflected in the spirit of the troops, and may God forbid that 
the leadership of to-day should be confused with that of 1914. 

In the economic sphere, as well, we have also made ample 
preparation. For years I have built up and finally secured 
our self-sufficiency, much to the annoyance of our enemies. 
As a matter of fact they ought to have been pleased and 
to have said to themselves: Thank God, the Germans are 
becoming self-supporting in their own territory. Far from it, 
they were annoyed because they knew quite well that this 


self-sufficiency would deprive them of the possibility, when 
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occasion arose, of attacking Germany and strangling her by 
a blockade. As a matter of fact, even this blockade of theirs 
is full of loopholes. Our immunity to blockade is quite different 
from that of 1914. 

In those days, our counter-measures against blockade were 
practically non-existent, the same applying to preparations 
for self-sufficiency. This time we have taken effective conter- 
measures from the first day of the war, while our defensive 
strength is excellently organized through our having placed 
our economic life on a sound basis of self-sufficiency. Defeat 
of Germany by arms or by economic pressure is out of the 
question. The decisive factor, however, is leadership. And 
when I say leadership, I do not speak of myself alone, but 
of all those who have become leaders in Germany during the 
past twenty years, ever since the day when I first spoke to 
you here. 

I have often told you: I am nothing but a magnet that 
continually sweeps over the German nation and draws out 
the steel from among its people ; and I have often maintained 
that the time will come, when everyone in Germany worthy 
of being called a man will be in my camp; those not in my 
camp at that time are not worth much in any case. I have 
designated that process as the formation of the historic 
minority. It happened just as I foretold. In the course of 
thirteen years a vast amount of personality has been concen- 
trated in the National Socialist Party from the smallest 
functionary to the highest — Block- or Zellenwart up to 
Ortsgruppenleiter, Kreisleiter, Gauleiter, Reichsstatthalter and 
Reichsleiter. At all stages a selective choice was made. 
Energetic and efficient personalities were mobilized and are 
to-day to be found in leading positions. 


The Changed People 


If, perhaps, you cannot understand that at a glance, then 
imagine some national event, let us say in the years 1903, 
’05, ’08, 710 or ’12 and compare it with a similar event to-day, 
let us say the unveiling of the monument of a national hero, 
Bismarck for instance, or the launching of a ship. One’s gaze 
wanders over a sea of top hats, and nothing but top hats, 
in fact no ordinary people at all. And to-day the position is 
entirely reversed only ordinary people and no top hats — and 
that is precisely the difference ! 

When I speak to you to-day, then you, my dear old party 
comrades, probably exclaim: Our old revolutionary Leader ! 
— pardon me — the Head of your State. And now do not 
forget what it would be like elsewhere, when the head of the 
state makes a speech. What would it have been like, perhaps, 
15 or 20 years ago ? 

Look at the picture to-day ! To-day the real German people 
are about me. And at their head there are everywhere leaders 
who have come forth from amongst them, regardless of class. 
The leadership of the German nation to-day really represents 
a tremendous amount of manly energy and determination. 
It is worth something when a nation is so thoroughly organized 
that at every post there stands one who has sprung from the 
people itself and owes his position not to his name and birth 
but only to his personal energy. 

And then lastly: the people themselves have changed. 
They have been given their allotted task; they have found 
themselves. They have recovered their self-confidence in a 
measure hitherto unknown. They know that nothing in this 
world is impossible. They know our history. They know 
that we are to-day no weaker in our decisions than were 
the great heroes of our past. The German people have gone 
through a school such as no other people in Western Europe 
possess, except perhaps Italy, a school of enlightenment and 
political education. These people are organized through and 
through. 

When such an English top-hat wearer comes along to-day 
and wants to put over some propaganda — What, propaganda 
in Germany... ? Others far more clever have tried that and 
failed. All those faney turns of speech that Mr. Chamberlain 
wastes upon us, he can perhaps use for his own people. They 
are entirely lost upon us. We know these men, and we know, 
above all, their wire-pullers ; we know them so well because 
until eight years ago many of them lived amongst us. In 
fact, we can recognize them by their dialect. 
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They speak German just as queerly as in all probability they 
speak English. We once experienced these people in our midst 
when they were in power in Germany. To-day they have no 
power here, except perhaps the power of their voice ; and this 
voice has an ill sound in Germany to-day. The German people 
detest this jargon. They do not wish to hear it. And when 
they see the owners of these voices the German people have 
had enough. What these men say really makes no difference 
at all; among the Germans not a single person believes a 
word of it anyhow. Every German knows that they are adepts 
in the art of lying. 

No, the German people have changed completely. In their 
leadership there are to-day no Bethmann-Hollwegs. Nor are 
their any Spartacist gangs among the people. Both have 
ceased to exist. A new people has come into existence and 
this people will carry through the combat which has been 
forced upon it. 


Resolved to Prosecute the Imposed Struggle 


And I am determined to prosecute this struggle ! Perhaps 
there are those who say: “ Could it not have been put off for 
a few years?” No! Since the struggle was inevitable, it is 
better thus. The others forced it upon us now. Besides, it 
is in the long run unbearable that one nation can say every 
second decade to another nation that is eighty million strong : 
“We don’t want you to do this and that; if we want to, 
we'll cut off your imports and blockade you, then you can’t 
get anything and must starve!” We will not stand this 
sort of thing. We shall put an end to this organized terrorism 
by a despicable clique of world plutocrats ! 

In Germany we have put to flight these hyaenas of inter- 
national finance and we will not allow outsiders to dictate 
to us our course of action. The German nation has the same 
right to live as every other nation. 

We are therefore determined to carry on this combat until 
this terror has been broken, and just as we destroyed the 
terror of the clique within our country, so we will also break 
its attack from without. 

The fact that I have little respect for these people is founded 
upon certain facts : 

In so far as they lived amongst us in former days, you will 
understand that I need not stand in awe of them. Those who 
were formerly in power in Germany, did they not have to 
quit the field after thirteen years in favour of myself, an 
unknown Service man ? Why should I stand in awe of these 
people ? And in regard to the outsiders it is no different. I 
myself, as a soldier, for four years lay opposite these people 
in the trenches. No one can make me believe that they are 
better than we are! At that time they had a tremendous 
advantage over us. That advantage is no longer theirs, to-day 
not even in a military sense. 


Time. Utilized 


And that I, moreover, have now made the utmost use of 
my time, you, my old Party comrades, will believe me, I am 
sure. For whatever one might accuse me of, one thing never : 
namely, that I was slow to fight or that perhaps for six months 
or so I folded my hands and did nothing. I have worked 


during the last five months as hard as ever a man could work. 
And that was, as a matter of fact, relatively easy. For all we 
had to do was to give the final impetus to what had been pre- 
pared for action for some time. . 

And the whole machinery is now in motion. The German 
people to-day, in military respects, are better equipped than — 
ever before in the course of their history. We can, moreover, © 
have full faith in their leadership. The military leadership, 
also is well abreast of the times and equal to its task. The 
others must yet prove what has already been proved in our 
case. : 

Belief in Providence 


Moreover I believe one thing: There is an Almighty God. 
This Almighty God created all peoples. He metes out equal jus- _ 
tice to all. Twenty, twenty-two, twenty-three years ago, we 
Germans failed before history. 
that is why we were defeated. Then began the revival of our 
people in immeasurable work. And during all this time 
Providence once more blessed our work. The more courageous 
we were, the richer was the blessing of Providence. And the- 
last six years, too, Providence has always been with us, for 
believe me, one person may call it luck, the other by some 
other name, but without this last blessing no great tasks can 
be achieved. Only a few months ago I personally once more 
felt, in the deepest sense of the term, the work of Providence 
which accompanies men and assigns them their tasks. It is 
these tasks that we serve. 

What we want is not the oppression of other nations, it 
is our freedom, our security, the security of our living-space. 
It is the security of the life of our nation itself. That is what 
we are fighting for. : 

Providence has so far blessed us in our struggle, indeed, 
a thousandfold. Could this, would this have been done, if 
the intention were now suddenly to let this struggle end 
unfavourably for us ? I here believe in a higher, in an eternal 
justice, a justice which is meted out to him who proves himself 
worthy of it. 

That was the faith with which I came before you here for — 
the first time twenty years ago. At that time I thought: It 
cannot be that my people is destined for destruction. It will 


be destroyed if no men are found who will save them. But f 
if someone with a heart full of faith espouses their cause and _— 


works for it, staking everything for them, then it cannot be 
that Providence will allow this people to perish. Since then 
Providence has dealt with us more than miraculously. I can 
only ask you all: As old National Socialists take firm hold 
of this belief : 


We Must Be Victoricus and We Shall Be Victorious — 


It cannot be otherwise: We must be victorious, and there- ‘ < 


fore we shall be victorious ! 


And however hard the enemy round about us may threaten : 


and press upon us: it is no worse than it has been before. 
Our forefathers, too, had to suffer that so often. Let us then, 
more than ever, through trial and tribulation, achieve the 


faith of that heroic German who said, “And if the world — Se 


were full of devils, the victory must yet be ours ! ” 
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We had a revolution, and y 


